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PREFACE 


In the Round Table on Public Opinion at the 1925 Annual 
Meeting of the American Political Science Association, much em- 
phasis was laid upon the measurement of public opinion. In the 
discussion, one member made the remark that the science of 
astronomy did not blossom into being over night—that before 
there was, and indeed, before there could be, any science of astron- 
omy as we know it to-day, many painstaking observations had to 
be made to locate the stars, to group them and arrange them in 
relation to the planets in the form of constellations. Some day 
the influences of public opinion will be accurately measured, but 
before we attempt the measuring, it seems advisable for us to de- 
termine what it is that we want to measure; in other words, we 
too, must locate our stars. It is hoped that this collection of 
materials will be of some assistance toward this end. 

Several years ago the Editor began to plan a course on party 
government. It seemed that there were three major problems with 
which such a course ought to deal: (1) the manner in which 
parties influence opinion and gain control of the government; 
(2) the organization of parties, the nomination of candidates, the 
conduct of elections, types of ballots; and (3) the position and 
influence of parties in the development of America and in our 
present-day politics. For the second of these topics there are 
about a half dozen books, any one of which might be successfully 
used with a class. For the third, there are available at least two 
good books, both of recent publication. But for the first, the Edi- 
tor was unable to find anything that made the slightest pretense 
of covering the subject, which was so organized as to be usable 
for text purposes. With the idea of filling this gap many of the 
materials in the present volume were first used by the Editor in 
mimeographed form with classes at Temple University. 

The work has been done by one whose chief interest was, and 
still is, a political interest. Yet when a student of government 
begins to study the formation and control of public opinion by 
political parties, he comes early to a realization of the fact that 
no one can hope to understand the influence of parties upon 
opinion until, or unless, he studies the various other types of 
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public control, for no one of the institutions affecting such con- 
trol can be isolated as in a vacuum, Consequently an earnest 
effort has been made to present a fair and reasonably adequate 
treatment of a multitude of influences other than political that 
affect our daily lives. 

There are probably two main uses for “readings.” One is with 
undergraduates, where such material can be used to better advan- 
tage if it can be brought between the covers of one book and 
placed in the hands of the student. Here the factor of interest 
is of fundamental importance. The Editor has never felt that it 
was either a pedagogical virtue or an indication of profound 
scholarship to be uninteresting. The second use is with more ad- 
vanced students, where original sources are even more important 
and where the books themselves can usually be consulted to better 
advantage. The present volume is primarily intended for use with 
the first group. 

No section of the book has been devoted to a study of “propa- 
ganda”—that word which serves as a kind of catch-all to which 
we have the habit of consigning all views or appeals with which 
we do not personally agree. It is one of those words which, 
through abuse, has lost whatever degree of significance it may once 
have had. As the word is commonly used, there are as many types 
of propaganda as there are institutions in our society making an 
appeal for popular approval. This should not be taken as imply- 
ing, however, that any effort has been made to avoid controversial 
topics. On the contrary, a deliberate effort has been made to 
include as many of them as possible, treating the opposing views 
with such dignity and respect as, it is hoped, will avoid giving 
offense to any of the parties concerned. There is an old adage’ 
about the thistle: “Grasp it like a man of metal, and it soft as silk 
appears.” It has been the experience of the Editor in the use 
of many of these materials with students of differing ideas and 
beliefs that the discussions can be free and frank, and at the same 
time tolerant and considerate of others. 

A constant effort has been made in each chapter to keep upper- 
most this question: What is the manner and what are the methods 
by which this institution, or this organization, or this type of 
personality secures a desired reaction in the public mind? In 
two or three chapters near the close of Part IV, exceptions to this 
rule have been made intentionally. In these chapters the addi- 
tional question is asked: What do the people think about foreign 
affairs, or about war, or about the administration of justice? 
And in each case, why? This has been done in order to give 
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examples of another type of approach to the problem of public 
opinion. Similarly one might ask: What do the people think 
about public health and sanitation, about education, about the 
problems connected with a state highway system? And, again, 
in each case, why? 

My indebtedness is to persons almost too numerous to record. 
In addition to expressing my thanks to the many authors, pub- 
lishers, and editors who have kindly consented to the use of 
materials included in this volume, I wish also to record my grati- 
tude to my mother, who first aroused my interest in public affairs; 
to my wife, without whose loyal co-operation, constant encourage- 
ment, and generous assistance, this task might not have been com- 
pleted; to my friend, Professor Milton Conover of Yale Univer- 
sity, who not only used some of these materials with his classes 
while the book was in process of preparation, but who contributed 
generously of his time and thought in the making of many a 
helpful suggestion; to Professor James T. Young of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, who through a number of years of asso- 
ciation has ever shown a kindly and helpful interest in all my 
efforts, and whose counsel and advice in the preparation of this 
volume have been invaluable; to Professors Arthur N. Holcombe 
of Harvard University, and Charles Edward Merriam of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and to President Arnold Bennett Hall of the 
University of Oregon, who examined the manuscript in the early 
stages of its preparation and contributed many valuable sugges- 
tions; to Professor Clyde L. King of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, for the generous contribution of his valuable introduction; 
and to Miss Dorothy W. Burroughs, for her aid in the reading of 
the proof. 

No acknowledgment of indebtedness would for me be complete 
that failed to mention my first instructor in government, the late 
Professor Samuel P. Orth of Cornell University, wonderful teacher, 
brilliant lecturer and orator, profound scholar, whose untimely 
death weighs heavy in the hearts of all whose privilege it was to 
know him. To him, and to the other members of the faculty at 
Cornell who were my inspiration as an undergraduate, and to my 
students at Pennsylvania and Temple who have been my inspira- 
tion since, I owe much. Many personal friends in many fields of 
activity have given me the benefit and assistance of their special 
knowledge; I thank them one and all, assuming at the same time 
personal responsibility for any errors which may have crept into 
the text, in spite of their kindly assistance. 

I am well aware that many of the selections are of such a nature 
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as to be chiefly of present interest, but I hope if the book finds a 
field of usefulness sufficient to warrant such a step, to revise these 
materials from time to time, and to strengthen certain chapters 
as the appearance of new materials may make this possible. I 
shall, therefore, be very grateful for any critical or helpful sug- 
gestions that users of the book may be willing to send me. 


W. B.*Ge 
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INTRODUCTION 


PUBLIC OPINION IN GOVERNMENT 
“The people at large,” said Aristotle, “how contemptible soever 
they may appear when taken individually, are yet, when collect- 
ively considered, not, perhaps, unworthy of sovereignty.” For, 
“considered collectively,” he argued, “the people form a complex 
animal, with many feet, with many virtues; each member con- 
tributing something, more or less valuable, to the perfection of 
the whole body. The moral and intellectual excellence of the 
multitude thus differs from those of a wise and virtuous man, as 
the beauty of a fine picture from the beauty of individuals.” 

Moreover, urged Aristotle, the many are collectively superior to 
the select few, just as “there are some subjects in which the artist 
himself is not the sole or best judge, viz., all subjects in which 
the results produced are criticized equally well by persons who 
are not masters of the art. Thus it is not the builder alone whose 
function it is to criticize the merits of the house; the person who 
uses it, that is, the householder, is actually a better judge and simi- 
larly the pilot is a better judge of a helm than a carpenter, and 
one of a company of a dinner than the cook.” 

This confidence in the ability of the multitude to reach sound 
decision on public questions pervaded the works of most of the 
classical political theorists. But the conditions of social life have 
materially changed since Aristotle’s time. We may well consider 
anew some of the present-day problems associated with the process 
by which society reaches decisions on important public questions 
and weigh the place and function of public opinion as a creative 
process and as a means of social control. 

Aristotle knew nothing of a modern newspaper with a million- 
aire ownership and with employees enough to make a Greek city- 
state. His times did not know the highly paid publicity agent, 
and the modern art of propaganda, Education all but universal — 
he knew, but he knew not of the multitudes who can read but 
don’t. He did not have to value the power of the telegraph, the 
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telephone, the radio that speaks through the air, to compel the 
attention of men despite the pressure of strenuous life and of com- 
mercialized sports. 

The folk of his time knew not dependence upon the services 
of big business nor was big business dependent upon the votes and 
the good will of the multitudes. 

Aristotle believed that the “possession of fortune’s gifts in an 
intermediate degree is the best thing possible.” He concluded that 
statesmen ought always to strengthen the middle class so that it 
would ever be more powerful than either extreme. For “it is a 
state composed largely of the middle class which enjoys the best 
political constitution.” What would he have concluded had he 
lived in a nation where 10 per cent of the people have 90 per cent 
of the income and where over a 100 individuals have each year 
net incomes as defined by the law of $1,000,000 and more—more 
wealth in the hands of one man than was known in all the world 
in the times of ancient Greece? 


THE IMPORTANCE OF PUBLIC OPINION 


“Public opinion in a democracy,’ said Mr. Justice Hughes, 
when Governor of the State of New York, “wields the scepter. 
Whether it be used to crucify truth and sanctity falsehood or for 
the ends of social justice—whether officers and agents should be 
successful in the administration of our great public trusts, whether 
funds and properties shall be effectively employed for the welfare 
of the people, must depend upon the intelligence of public 
opinion.’= 

More recently the president of one of our leading railroads, in 
commenting upon a decision of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, remarked that the appeal of the railroads was to the 
intelligent public opinion of this country and he seemed to have 
no little confidence in the outcome of that appeal. The amount 
of money spent in publicity campaigns of all kinds during these 
present years in and of itself points to the importance of the 
decisions of the public. : 

Said the philosopher Hume: “As force is always on the side 
‘of the governed, the governors have nothing to support them 
but opinion. It is, therefore, on opinion only that government is 
founded; and this maxim extends to the most despotic and most 
military governments, as well as the most free and most popular. 
The Soldan of Egypt, or the Emperor of Rome, might drive his 
harmless subjects, like brute beasts, against their sentiments and 
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inclinations, but he must at least have led their mamelukes of 
praetorian bands, like men, by their opinion.” 


PUBLIC OPINION DEFINED AND DISTINGUISHED 


Public opinion is but one of the many manifestations of the 
social mind—one of the many ways by which individuals think, 
will, and feel together. To public opinion has been so often 
ascribed the fatuities and fickleness of certain of these manifes- 
tations that it is advisable to define public opinion and distinguish 
it from the other kinds of public action with which it has been 
thus associated. 

Public opinion is the social judgment reached upon a question 
of general or civic import after conscious, rational public discus- 
sion. Professor Giddings defines it (Principles of Sociology, page 
138) as “the judgment of a self-conscious community upon any 
subject of general interest.” Professor Cooley refers to it as an 
“aroused, mature, organic social judgment.” Tolstoi speaks of 
it as “the oan of the invisible, intangible, spiritual forces 
of humanity.” 

Public opinion is not the offspring solely of impulse; it is not 
merely a “re-action” along the grooves of habit or custom. It 
implies conscious departure from custom and tradition. The 
people are conscious of the question at issue.and are aware that a 
decision is being reached upon it. Public opinion readapts old 
principles to new conditions, creates new social norms, sets up 
new group standards, develops new rules of action for a new social 
situation. Public opinion is born out of and contains the customs, 
traditions and norms of a people and yet it is the chief instrument 
for affecting changes in them. 

The group faces a crisis. There is an awareness of the needs 
and wants of others that makes possible team play. Leaders arise 
to state the issue, propose solutions, and endeavor to get their 
solutions adopted. Then follows rational discussion in which ex- 
periences are declared and in which each man begins to know 
or at least gets interested in learning what his fellows think and 
know about the subject. Expectation of a change for the better 
is aroused; evil consequences are depicted. Discrimination is 
used, discussion takes place in the street, in the office, in the club 
room; some one or all of the agencies of public opinion brings 
facts, sentiments, prejudices, hopes, fears, dogmas, experiences, 
principles, proghe ae, traditions to bear in order to change or to 
conform men’s minds. The conflict of interests becomes clear. 
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Individuals “take sides” and a judgment is finally reached. This 
judgment may be the same or it may be different from what any 
leader wanted it to be; it is a social judgment, the highest creation 
of the social mind, the product of both the conservative and pro- 
gressive forces of the day. By the sanity and wisdom of these 
judgements, groups survive or perish; nations progress or decay. 

Public opinion is thus very far from mob action with which it 
has been so frequently associated. Mob action is a violent reaction 
along pre-established prejudices or social standards; public opin- 
ion is a rational judgment reached. after discussion—rational in 
the pragmatic sense that it seems right to the majority. The 
decision of the mob is reached amidst the excitement of the multi- 
tudes; in the process by which public opinion is formed the 
individual is not under morbid pressure from an excited crowd. 
In public opinion there is consciousness of what is being done; 
in mob action there is only consciousness that something is being 
done. Mob action carries out established civic, social, or moral 
standards; public opinion creates new standards or rechristens 
and revalues the old. In mob action there is a one-mindedness, 
the result not of reasoning or discussion but of imitation; in 
public opinion there is only a like-mindedness due to rational, 
critical discussion. Mob action is fickle, irrational, cowardly, tran- 
sitory; public opinion is stable, rational, forward-looking, perma- 
nent. There is all the difference between mob action and public 
opinion that there is between burning a man at the stake and the 
theory of the natural law: one is hasty, frenzied action, the other 
is arriving at fundamental standards for the guidance of group 
conduct. 

The processes by which public opinion is reached are also quite 
in contrast to the psychology of the crowd. The crowd is acti- 
vated by a simple emotion; in public opinion the emotions are 
as diverse as group interests. In the crowd, individuality is sup- 
pressed; in public opinion each individual takes a part—some 
more, some less, Crowds think in images and are subject to 
hallucinations. In public opinion most people are thinking in 
terms of their economic and social interests and are guided -by 
open discussion. Government officials can never long remain 
indifferent to the demands of an aroused, sustained public opinion. 

Public opinion is likewise to be distinguished from public 
indignation. The public is indignant when its anger is aroused 
‘by that which is injust, ungrateful or base; when its anger is 
mingled with contempt or abhorrence. A theater with inadequate 
fire escapes burns. The city council at once passes stringent 
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standards for fire escapes and fire prevention, standards too strin- 
gent for enforcement at ordinary times. There is much govern- 
ment through indignation when public officials have been negli- 
gent or indifferent to public needs and demands. Indignation 
is reaction; public opinion is a product. 

Public opinion is also to be distinguished from public sentiment. 
Public sentiment is the feeling of admiration or abhorrence, re- 
spect or derision by which the public expresses its approval or dis- 
approval of acts that conform to or are at variance with its habitual 
attitudes. Public sentiment is the way people feel together; 
public opinion is the result also of their thinking together. Public 
sentiment is the force derived from the unity of feeling; public - 
opinion the force derived from unity of thought as well as of 
feeling. Public sentiment approves or disapproves the acts of 
the public officer; public opinion directs that officer as to what 
he shall do. 

Nor is public opinion to be confused with popular impressions. 
This distinction Professor Cooley has pointed out in his Social 
Organization (page 123). “The former,” he says, requires 
earnest attention and discussion for a considerable time, and when 
reached is significant, even if mistaken. It rarely exists regarding 
matters of temporary interest, and current talk or print is a most 
uncertain index of it.” Popular impression, he describes as 
“facile, shallow, transient with that fickleness and fatuity that 
used to be ascribed to the popular mind in general. It is analogous 
to the unconsidered views and utterances of an individual, and 
the more one studies it the less seriously he will take it. It may 
happen that 99 men in 100 hold opinions today contrary to those 
they will hold a month hence—partly because they have not yet 
searched their own minds, partly because the few who have really 
significant and well-grounded ideas have not had time to impress 
them upon the rest.” 

Popular impression is the unthinking reaction of men. It is the 
natural thought or wish which an occurrence evokes; itis “the 
result of suggestion. It does not contain the element of conflict 
that characterizes public opinion nor does it have in it adjusting 
power. In its popular impressions the public unwittingly ap- 
proves what is “in vogue” just as it approves the day’s fashions. 
One who does not conform is dowdy, and while not discredited 
is not warmly accepted. Popular impression is that unanimity 
of interest, feeling, or opinion among a group of communicating 
individuals resulting wholly from suggestion and imitation. It 
represents the power of current custom and contemporary group 
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attitudes over the individual. The statute or the public official 
that is supported by popular impressions only has no assurance 
of final approval under public scrutiny. There is much in gov- 
ernment that rests on popular impressions because the public mind 
is focused on so many other subjects. Popular impression is, as it 
were, absent-minded approval, and like other absent-minded 
actions, it is probably in line with habits, customs, and traditions. 
The results, however, may be wholly different when social thought 
is focused upon the subject. 

There may be also a preponderant opinion on a subject that is 
in no sense a public opinion. A preponderant opinion is simply 
the conclusion of a preponderant number of people in a group, 
a conclusion reached without discussion, without any new read- 
justment of values. Thus the preponderant opinion in Philadel- 
phia on co-education is not what it is in Chicago or St. Louis. The 
opinion that prevails as to the moral effects of religious revivals 
is different in some rustic center from what it is in New York 
City. The people in this rural place may have never questioned 
the effect of revivals. They were good enough for the righteous 
dead, and so should be approved by the righteous living; while 
in New York there are so many conflicting ecclesiastical ideas 
that it would be probably impossible to get a preponderant 
opinion on any religious subject whatsoever. A preponderant 
opinion is an hereditary attitude. There is all the difference 
between a preponderant opinion and a public opinion that there 
is between a habit and a judgment. Public opinion implies the 
direction of social attention toward some collective decision or 
action. Preponderant opinion simply means that the social 
heritage of the greater number of the people in the group has been 
about the same. It is merely acquiescence; in it social attention 
so essential to public opinion is wholly wanting. 

The almost entire unanimity in the attitude of the individuals 
in a community toward a given question may be characterized as 
a general opinion. In this general opinion nearly every one 
shares in part, though to be sure there may be an infinite number 
of interpretations of this general opinion such as those held by 
the farmers, the labor unions, the clergymen, the church goers, 
the club men, the rich, and the poor. A general opinion is want- 
ing in the element of recent discussion and criticism. In general 
opinion, as in public opinion, there is a like-mindedness among 
individuals. But in general opinion this like-mindedness is the 
result not so much of current discussions as of the amalgamation 
of past discussions with customs and traditions: it is not the 
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creative force that public opinion is. The public official or ad- 
ministration supported by a general opinion will never have the 
security or the worth of one buttressed by virile public opinion, 
even though the state or nation be warring among themselves. 
Any government conflict means strength. Progress always brings 
opposition ; opposition brings public discussion; public discussion 
brings ultimately a government in accord with the public will 
and that is the most stable of governments. Even the new admin- 
istration of an opposing party continues the broad policies of such 
a government. It is indifference to public opinion that forces 
radical, revolutionary changes. The truly conservative official 
or administration keeps abreast of the progress demanded by sub- 
stantial public opinion, not fearing but inviting discussion, that 
principles of conduct may be clarified and channels for public 
action marked or kept open. 

There is a difference also between a public judgment and the 
social judgment called public opinion. A public judgment is the 
public’s choice of alternative measures; its approval or disapproval 
of an act as good or bad, noble or ignoble. It is not the mature, 
aroused, social judgment that public opinion is. The number of 
subjects upon which a public opinion may be forming in any 
group at any time must necessarily be few in number, limited by 
the amount of time left trom private business for public affairs. 
Public judgments are more easily made and the number of sub- 
jects upon which it can be pronounced is legion. Public judg- 
ment, however, is supportive only, not creative. 

A sufficient numbes of contrasts have been drawn between public 
opinion and the other . anifestations of the public mind with 
which it is so often confused to make it clear just what public 
opinion is. Public opinion is not the mob howling in the street; it 
is not a people indignant; it is not merely a sentiment of admira- 
tion or abhorrence; it is not a facile, shallow, popular impression 
of the moment; it is something more than a preponderant opinion, 
or a general opinion or a public judgment: it is the mature, social 
judgment reached after experiences have been recounted, hopes 
and fears expressed and results weighed. It is a dynamic force 
that writes commandments and statutes anew. It is the force 
that translates social needs into governmental action. It re-orders 
the functions and structure of government; it re-writes and re- 
interprets its most fundamental constitution and laws. It works its 
will through every individual, even most mightily through those 
that oppose it. It is the creative, directive power in government. 

As Professor Ellwood says in his Social Psychology, “in demo- 
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cratic societies, public opinion is, then, a force lying back of the 
power of all regulative institutions. It is to be regarded perhaps 
‘as the chief instrument of social control in highly dynamic soci- 
eties, inasmuch as the other institutions of control, especially gov- 
ernment, very largely rest upon it.” 


THE INDIVIDUAL AND PUBLIC OPINION 


To be sure, there is no such a physical entity as the social mind 
that can be dissected as one dissects a crayfish. Society can act 
only through the minds of individuals. But the minds of in- 
dividuals act differently when in association with other minds. 

Recent social psychologists have given us two extreme views of 
the limitations of the individual mind in modern society. One 
view holds that the individual is so handicapped by his stereotypes 
that he can never act in accordance with his true environment 
and hence most human judgments must be out of tune with that 
environment and, therefore, all public judgments must to some 
extent be awry. The other view holds that the modern individual 
lives so in association with others that his individuality is sup- 
pressed by the crowd and hence all public decisions and judgments 
are but manifestations of crowd psychology. In one view the 
individual lags behind his environment; in the other he gives 
spontaneous and immediate expression to it. 

The former view is pungently expressed by Walter Lippmann. 
“What each man does,” he writes, “is based not on direct and 
certain knowledge, but on pictures made by himself or given to 
him. . . . The way in which the world is imagined determines at 
any particular moment what men will do. It does not determine 
what they will achieve. It determines their efforts, their feelings, 
their hopes, not their accomplishment and results.” These pic- 
tures make a pseudo-environment for each person. “To that 
pseudo-environment his behavior is a response.” 

“For the most part,’ Lippmann argues, “we do not first see, 
and then define, we define first and then see. In the great bloom- 
ing, buzzing confusion of the outer world we pick out what our 
culture has already defined for us, and we tend to perceive that 
which we have picked out in the form stereotyped for us by our 
culture.” Again: “The stereotype precedes the use of reason; is 
a form of perception, imposes a certain character on the data of 
our senses before the data reach the intelligence. The stereotype 
is like the lavendar window-panes on Beacon Street, like the door- 
keeper at a costume ball who judges whether the guest has an 
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appropriate masquerade. There is nothing so obdurate to educa- 
tion or to criticism as the stereotype.” 

All of us have our stereotypes. We would not be individuals if 
we did not. Our culture does play—and should play—an im- 
portant réle in what we decide to do and in our judgments of the 
acts of others. The Scotchman would be an Irishman otherwise, 
and the Hottentot could grace an English court as could a titled 
lord born to the purple. Our folkways, our traditions, our cus- 
toms, our conventions are the bones and sinews of our social politic. 
They give continuity and dependability. There are friendly stereo- 
types as there are friendly bacteria. In this group certainly 
adaptations and changes are at present coming as rapidly as is 
consistent with stability. i 

Then we have stereotypes founded on superstition and ignorance 
and enforced with taboos: unfriendly stereotypes. No decade has 
seen the passing of so many of these mental witches as has the 
one just past. It may be that most of those who can read don’t, 
but they learn something by observing those who do. And in 
every phase of human life, experts are out-jumping such witches 
and slaying them before the very eyes of their believers. 

Stereotypes do play a part for good or for ill in that social 
process we call public opinion. But they adapt themselves to 
their functions. They are not shock-proof. They make for evo- 
lution. 


THE CROWD AND PUBLIC OPINION 


“The crowd principle is so universally at work in modern life,” 
says. Gerald Stanley Lee, “that the geography of the world has 
been changed to conform to it. We live in crowds. We get our 
living in crowds. We are amused in herds.” “It is a world 
where, from the first day a man looks forth to move, he finds his 
feet and hands held by crowds.” 

Such is typical of the point of view of those who look at the 
individual through stereotyped crowd psychology. To them the 
important fact is the crowd and the submergence of the individual 
to it. 

An individual can be most lonely in a crowd whose interests 
are not his interests. A pioneer farmer was little if any more 
remote from a participating crowd than is the riveter at work atop 
a twenty-story steel office building with surging thousands below. 
When you come to analyze it, the average earner of today does 
not work in crowds and has not in his horizon many more people 
than did the artisan of Aristotle’s day. 
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Is the traffic policeman submerged by the feelings of the crowd 
or does he become more of an individualist? He who will read 
of the excesses of crowds of ruralites such as that common to, 
say, revivals in this country a century ago will become convinced 
that the resident of a crowded Italian street of to-day is a hard- 
boiled individualist as compared with the pioneer who occasionally 
got into a one-interest crowd. | 

Crowds may be heterogeneous as well as homogeneous. How 
often is the crowded tenement section actually swept by a common 
interest? Mobs are not more numerous in the city than in the 
country. The single minded contagion that characterizes ‘the 
crowd does not take so quickly with those used to moving among 
large numbers as among those who do not. Our great cities have 
never produced a craze so shorn of intelligence and reason as was 
the children’s crusade of the medieval period. Education and 
opportunities for specialization set up their own inhibitions to 
that type of emotional suggestibility called crowd psychology. The 
student in the great University can go his way to the perfection 
of his gifts without retardation from others as he never could in a 
small college with its constant call to do just the things all other 
students are doing. 

Dense populations give opportunity for individual expression 
unknown to the sparsely settled, Jack-of-all-trades community. 
The gregarious instinct finds normal expression when the indi- 
vidual finds the crowd life about him all the time rather than on 
occasion only. In dense populations conflict of interest is as com- 
mon as conformity. Mere conformity breeds no leadership. It is 
out of conflict of interest expressed through leadership that ques- 
tions of policy arise requiring solution. It is only when discontent 
finds voice that the first step is taken in the process of forming 
public opinion. 

The motives of men are no less potent because they live in or 
near cities. On the contrary they may find their best expression 
there. The urge of physical activity may find expression without 
extreme fatigue. Habits form as specific drives in the city street 
as in the country lane. The instincts of self-expression, of self- 
preservation, of self-regard—are these less potent in a nation of a 
hundred million than of three million? Do they direct human con- 
duct less powerfully in a city block of five hundred people than in 
a county of five hundred? Do emotions more easily overcome the 
city dweller than the country swain? Is the motive of sympathy 
and social service less dominant in town than in country? 

No, people are not more crowd-driven to-day than in centuries 
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ago it we will measure actions in terms of opportunities. There 
are crowds, and crowd psychology plays its part; but it is not 
the whole orchestra, any more than the stereotypes make of each 
individual so much a soloist that he has no ear for the symphony. 
People have desires, and they want those desires to find expres- 
sion; and out of those desires that can find their best expression 
only through group action springs public opinion. As social life 
grows more complex, the opinion of the public becomes more and 
more directive of human conduct, not because we are crowd-driven, 
but because our individuality can find its best expression through 
group conduct. 


STAGES IN PUBLIC OPINION 


The first stage in public opinion is discontent in a matter be- 
lieved to be capable of remedy by group action. If we truly be- 
lieve that floods are sent by the Divine as reproof for sin, we 
won’t organize propagandistic associations to ask Congress to inter- 
vene with preventive methods at a cost of a billion dollars to tax- 
payers. But if a farmer in the flood area comes to understand 
that he can pursue the ways of fruitful endeavor on alluvial soils 
made rich by floods without recurring dangers of flood, through © 
Congressional action, he becomes a propagandist at once; and stays 
so until a remedy is adopted. 

Laborers who dwell in a community that accepts the twelve- 
hour day as stoically as the patriarchs of old accepted a plague of 
grasshoppers will not agitate for an eight-hour day, much less 
demand that the clocks be moved ahead an hour to give eee 
evenings for recreation. 

In a dynamic industrial society where labor and capital are 
fairly mobile, there will be constant changes both in loss of earning 
power and in opportunities for earning power. Changes such as 
these evoke discontent—a discontent that seeks a way out, discon- 
tent on a subject common to many and amenable to public action. 

This discontent may arise out of changes in economic oppor- 
tunities. It may come from the investments made by the mil- 
lionaire Aristotle knew nothing about. New investments caused 
by competition for the best possible return on capital are the 
greatest modern cause for changes that bring social questions in 
their train, questions of a type that can be answered only by public 
opinion. We would have had no urgent demand for millions on 
good roads had we not first had the investment in automobile 
factories. 

Discontent may grow out of a change in the status of a racial 
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or religious group. It may come from the changes that come over 
human motives from one epoch to another; for epochs are made 
by the outstanding human motive of that period. It may flow 
from the need for opportunities for recreation. The urges for 
change are legion. 

In the second stage this discontent finds general expression. 
Every day brings questions before any dynamic social group. One 
question in time gets preéminence, whether by plague or disaster, 
by strike or lockout, by the gentler arts of propaganda or by 
the persistent efforts of a few who care and believe. There is an 
awareness of a common need. 

This second stage moves into the third: controversy and dis- 
cussion. Leadership arises. Ambition is enlisted. Solutions are 
proposed, and championed. Interest is aroused. People talk— 
and are willing to hear others talk, and the talk is “news.” The 
commercial news agencies give the topic a favored place, whether 
pro or con, 

Issues in the making ofttimes have their first discussion in the 
technical or semi-popular magazines. The passage of the federal 
pure food law was preceded by many magazine articles. One mag- 
azine made a special investigation of habit-forming patent medi- 
cines. Workmen’s compensation laws had their origin in magazine 
articles devoted to safety. The labor journals then took up the 
matter. Highbrow journals print reams of information on topics 
that really are public policy in the making. Journals of special 
organizations with a clientele interested in some special subject, 
keep hammering away building up literature and points of con- 
tagion. Thus the W. C. T. U. journals, state and national, kept 
pounttiig for dry legislation through a quarter of a century pre- 
ceding the Volstead Act. 

The newspapers tell the news as seen through the eyes of the 
news editor. The newspaper of general circulation does not have 
a special clientele. It may start out with one. It may start out 
to serve the highbrows or the lowbrows or the silk-stocking crowd 
or the near-Bolshevists. But to set limits in type of subscribers 
is to set limits to circulation, and circulation fixes advertising 
rates. And advertising rates determine income. The millionaire 
owners of urban dailies soon feel the push of the circulation man- 
ager. When one class of subscribers is exhausted, another must 
be brought in or growth stops. And when all are brought in, it is 
best on to print news not too much colored by any point of 
view. 

To be sure, there is much, too much, coloring of news items. 
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But the hope of modern democracy lies in the fact that it is in 
the economic interest of the big daily to tell the news straight in 
its news columns. And on the whole it is told—not too straight, 
but straight enough for circulation purposes. Not to do so is to 
put all the reading matter in the same class as political news 
which none believe except the tyro and those few who want to 
believe it. . 

This subject of discussion, then, gets to be news. And the 
newspapers want stories about it. And they are under pressure 
to give their news attention to it. And so it gets into the head- 
lines, and finally onto the front page where even those who can 
read but don’t get a hunch that there is something to do about it, 
and may join their interest in the matter and at the downtown 
lunch learn a little as to what it’s all about. 

Along about this time candidates for office say something on 
the subject, little if the issue is uncertain of outcome, a great 
deal if a landslide seems inevitable. Political parties will straddle 
the issue in their platforms until the outcome is inevitable then 
whoop it up for the popular solutions. 

Cartoons will popularize the issue by expressing prejudices, by 
ridiculing opponents and by heroizing proponents. As the cam- 
paign waxes hot, posters do their bit. Slogans of all sorts are 
brought into use. Talk gets general—and ever more to the point, 
until finally a decision is reached or a judgment made: the fourth 
and final stage of public opinion. 

This decision may be expressed in the decisions of the judge 
or in the rulings of public officers. It may find expression in 
formal legislative action. Minorities acquiesce. Folkways may be 
changed or new customs appear. Standards of conduct are effected. 
The culture of the race is modified and stereotyped into tradition 
or convention or into accepted public policy. ; 

Such is the process by which groups adapt themselves to their 
environments and prosper. As we turn back the pages of two 
thousand years of history, we conclude with the first great realistic 
philosopher that after all the judgment of the many is superior 
to that of the select few. 

Not that the select few do not play a leading part, for they do,— 
if we mean by the select few the leaders in the formulation and 
expression of solutions to current public problems. The inventive 
genius, the leader of men, the organizer of industry, the orator, 
the clever cartoonist, the minister in the pulpit who keeps ideals 
high, the teacher who prepares minds to think on new subjects, 
the journalist with a happy knack of putting issues in straight-a- 
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way English, the slogan writer, the dramatist, the satirist, the 
clever author of scenarios, these are the creators. The multitudes 
choose with an eye to their past and their future, and by so choos- 
ing make for social progress, while ever working the new into the 
woot of the old. 

Competition destroys. But it creates before it destroys. Com- 
petition does not tear down the wagon industry until the auto- 
mobile industry takes its place. Competition every years destroys 
more than have all the revolutions of a century. And yet we put 
our faith in competition for assuring a fair price and a square 
deal. For it creates as it destroys; and what it creates has more 
usefulness than what it destroys—otherwise it could not destroy. 

And so with public opinion. Standards of conduct must change 
to meet changed situations. Savage society is so because it is 
static. Civilization means mobility. Mobility, evolution, progress 
—the progress that means stability—we moderns get through the 
recreative power in the social process we call public opinion. It 
creates before it destroys. And what it creates must be better 
than the old in usefulness otherwise the inertia of the masses would 
cling to the old. 


Public opinion is at once an agency of social direction and of 
social control. As such no more important subject lies at the 
threshold of successful democracy. 

Professor Graves has brought together in these Readings the 
views of creative leaders on various phases of this subject. Out of 
a far-flung range of intelligent reading, he has selected those ex- 
cerpts that best envision the subject matter. Out of the counsel 
of many wise men, he weaves the story of the creative power of 
public opinion in modern democracy, 


Crype L. Kina. 
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CHAPTER I 
THE FORMATION OF PERSONAL OPINION 


How are personal opinions formed? What are the processes 
which go on in our own minds as we attempt to form opinions 
on the multitude of problems which confront us all? For 
before a public opinion can be formed on any given subject, all 
of those persons whose views, taken collectively, constitute this 
public opinion, must form in their own minds personal views 
with regard to the subject in question. 

Many attempts have been made from different points of 
view to explain the manner in which this is done. This first 
chapter endeavors to present a number of these explanations,— 
some relatively orthodox, and others representing the views of 
the newer psychology, in a sort of symposium. The reader 
then need not expect these views to be harmonious or consistent, 
one with another. If it be possible for us to maintain an open 
mind, and a fairly judicial temper, until each of these various 
writers shall have presented his viewpoint, perhaps we will then 
be able to decide which explanation, or combination of explana- 
tions, appears to be most satisfactory. 

The chapter opens with a long selection by President Lowell 
of Harvard University, who maintains the thesis that the small 
portions of our personal opinions which are consciously and 
rationally formed are dependent upon such factors as interest, 
attention, emotion, and the ascribing of weight. He discusses 
also the causes of differing opinions, and the manner in which 
opinions are changed. This is followed by Mr. Lippmann’s 
explanation of the concept of the stereotype. Many will doubt- 
less be disposed to agree with Mr. Walter J. Millard, who in 
addressing a meeting of the National Municipal League in 
Pittsburgh, November, 1925, referred to this concept as the 
greatest contribution to our thinking in the social sciences that 
had been made during the last generation. These stereotypes, 
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these pictures in the backs of our heads, create for us, as Mr. 
Lippmann points out elsewhere, a pseudo-environment to which 
our behavior and our decisions are a response. One cannot help 
wondering whether or not these stereotypes are as fixed and 
unchangeable as would at first appear. At this point are in- 
jected the conclusions of Professor Allport regarding the funda- 
mental activities, with his discussion of prepotent reflexes and 
habits, all of which have a very obvious connection with the 
effort of the individual to form opinions. 

We next turn our attention to the explanation of the newer 
psychology. In the fourth selection, Dr. Brill presents the case 
for psychopathology in everyday life, and shows the relation 
of Freud’s conception of consciousness, unconscious, and fore- 
conscious, in commonplace affairs. This is followed by Dr. 
Watson’s explanation of behaviorism, and its relation to the 
formation of individual decisions and opinions. 

The concluding selection in the chapter, by Professor Rice, 
is included in an effort to follow the abstract by the concrete, 
the theoretical by the practical. Very little has been done, as 
yet, to get specific facts on the formation of opinion, changes 
in opinion, and so forth. Here is an effort to analyze the dif- 
ferential changes of political preference, under the very definite 
stimulus of a national political campaign. This article is three 
things at one and the same time: an example of a new type of 
research work; an example of a type of research which is des- 
tined to be more and more important in our study of social 
phenomena in the future; and, most important in the present 
consideration, an example of an effort to analyze the forma- 
tion and the changing of the individual opinions of the mem- 
bers of a group. 


1. How Personal Opinions Are Formed 


A, LAwreNcE LoweLL, Public Opinion in War and Peace, Chap. i, 12-63 
abridged (Harvard University Press, 1923) 
OPINIONS AND DEMONSTRATIONS 


An opinion may be defined as the acceptance of one among two 
or more inconsistent views which are capable of being accepted by 
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a rational mind as true. If only one view can be logically accepted 
it is not an opinion, but the result of a demonstration. This is true 
of propositions in mathematics, where if certain axioms, univer- 
sally admitted, be assumed the result follows inevitably. In such 
cases there is no possibility of a difference of opinion, and hence 
we do not speak of having an opinion about the proposition that 
the three angles of a triangle are equal to two right angles, but of 
proving it. The same is true of all deductive, that is purely logical, 
reasoning from premises that are admitted. Many facts also are 
proved inductively by such a preponderance of evidence that, while 
they are not inevitably deduced from accepted premises, no one: 
thinks of questioning them. The law of gravitation is such a fact 
in the physical world; so in geography is the existence of the con- 
tinent of Australia, and so in history is the murder of Julius 
Cesar. Things like this we call facts, saying that, whatever they 
may once have been, they are no longer matters of opinion, and 
anyone who doubts them proves thereby that he is not of sound 
mind. 

An opinion, therefore, involves a choice, conscious or not, be- 
tween differing views which may be rationally held, and hence on 
questions where rational men may differ. The word choice is, per- 
haps, misleading, for it seems to imply a deliberate preference for 
one alternative over another; whereas the person said to make it 
may be in such a condition, due to his own lack of knowledge or 
to his environment, that he is quite unaware of any possible alterna- 
tive. This is the condition in primitive societies so far as the gen- 
eral conduct of life is concerned, and it is true of many of the ideas © 
that govern life today. The word choice is used here to mean that 
some other opinion could be rationally held, without implying that 
the person holding it was actually in a position to make a choice 
between them. That is the reason for saying that it may be con- 
scious or unconscious. So used the term is logical. ... 

Although an opinion is a view that can be rationally held, all 
opinions are not acquired by a process of reasoning. Hveryone 
accepts many of his ideas, not on grounds of their rational proba- 
bility but because he received them from others, perhaps in early 
infancy. Probably everyone holds in this way the vast majority of 
what he takes to be his opinions. These ideas emanate from men 
who believed them, often had good grounds for holding them and 
according to the knowledge they possessed were rational in so 
doing; while the recipient had an opinion, or at least a blind reli- 
ance, on the credibility of the source from which they came. In 
any case we may for practical purposes use the term opinion for 
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any one of two or more divergent views that can be entertained by 
rational men, without regard to the process by which the particular 
holder came to adopt it. We may assume, moreover, that any 
view accepted by a considerable number of men is an opinion that 
can be rationally held; and, indeed, not to assume this would ren- 
der futile any discussion of the working of opinion in the actual 
conduct of human affairs. 


CAUSES OF DIFFERENT OPINIONS 


Let us consider first opinions that are consciously and rationally 
formed. It might be supposed that men of equal intelligence, with- 
out prejudice or bias, would on the same evidence reach the same 
conclusion ; but this is by no means always true. Two men read 
in the morning newspaper the account of a murder and the arrest 
of some one on suspicion. Neither of them has the slightest per- 
sonal interest in the affair; but the same story, read by both, causes 
one of them to incline to the belief that the person arrested is 
guilty, and the other to think he is not. Two people read a detec- 
tive novel, the art of which is, of course, to mislead. One suspects 
the real author of the crime before the other; he picks up the true 
scent while the other is still on the false trail. A man and his 
wife inspect a couple of boarding schools, of which they had pre- 
viously known nothing, to select one of them for their son. They 
see everything together; but when they have finished he favors one, 
where he has been impressed by the way Latin was taught, while 
she prefers the other because of the great neatness of the rooms 
and the kindly manner of the principal’s wife. Observe that in 
these instances the two persons have before them precisely the 
same evidence, and may be affected by no predisposition for or 
against either opinion. Such a complete absence of bias is un- 
common, but in order to consider the cause of differences of opin- 
ion it is well to begin with cases where everything but a rational 
ground of difference is, or is supposed to be, eliminated. Under 
these circumstances to what is the difference of opinion due? 


EFFECT OF ASCRIBING WEIGHT 


In the instance last given the father was chiefly impressed with 
the teaching of Latin, because he looked at the school principally 
from the standpoint of the education, the mental training, his boy 
would receive; whereas the mother was thinking more of the sur- 
roundings from the side of health and morals. We say that they 
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placed respectively greater emphasis on these different things, or 
in other words, in forming an opinion tkey ascribed to them a dif- 
ferent weight. The same is true of the other instances; one reader 
of the story of crime in the newspaper lays greater weight on a 
piece of evidence tending to show guilt, the second more weight on 
some other fact that rendered guilt improbable. In short, when 
two reasonable, unprejudiced men reach different opinions on the 
same information, the divergence may be due to the weight they 
attach to different parts of the evidence or to other factors in the 
reasoning that bear upon the question. Let us take a simple case 
of weighing evidence. 

The difference of opinion between two men may be due to a 
total rejection by one of them, or to a low estimate on his part, 
of certain evidence, because of what he deems a lack of credi- 
bility of the witness, or inherent improbability ; while the other man 
has no hesitation in accepting that evidence at its face value. A 
reward is offered for the detection and conviction of a burglar. A 
witness claiming the reward, declares that he saw a certain man 
near the house at one o’elock in the morning. One policeman 
thinks the fact that the witness is seeking the reward and that, 
living at a distance, it is highly unlikely that he was nearby in 
the middle of the night, deprives his evidence of credit. Another 
thinks the witness has an honest appearance, tells a straight story, 
and therefore he sees no sufficient reason for not believing him. 
The divergence may, on the other ‘hand, be due to a difference in 
weight ascribed to a certain part of the evidence admitted by both 
men as accurate; that is, it may be due to the different weight 
attached to an admitted fact. A man accused of a crime flees the 
country immediately after the crime is committed. One man 
thinks this raises a very strong presumption of guilt; another 
thinks it may well be the result of hysteria, or a mere coincidence 
due perhaps to quite other reasons, and is not to be taken very 
seriously into account. 

These are examples of differences of opinion on the weight as- 
cribed to evidence for or against a single occurrence, such as the 
commission of a crime. In public questions the issue is much more 
complex, and involves other factors far less simple. Yet in that 
case also we can observe the same principle of a divergence due to 
difference of weight. In the popular arguments upon the tariff, 
one side is apt to assert that protective duties increase home pro- 
duction without greatly increasing prices, and the other that free- 
trade, without seriously affecting domestic industry, reduces the 
cost of living and producing. But in fact one side lays the chief 
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stress or weight, on how things can be sold, and the other on how 
they can be bought; just as in the case of the boarding school the 
father laid stress or weight upon education, the mother on a good 
environment. For our purpose it is not necessary to assert that 
all divergences of opinion result from attaching a different weight 
to evidence, or to the various factors in a problem, but only that 
in large part they are due to this cause. The persons themselves 
are not always conscious of their own mental processes; and the 
barrenness of many a discussion comes from the fact that it does 
not touch the essential point on which the disputants really differ; 
that is, the point to which they attach varying weights. In such a 
case the divergence may arise from what Mr. Kipling calls an error 
in the fourth dimension, something which one side assumes, but 
which the other wholly ignores. Everyone has heard disputes where 
the parties did not join issue, because neither thought clearly 
enough to perceive that some fact or idea which was to one the real 
basis of opinion, was by the other unknown, disbelieved, or disre- 
garded. Sir Henry Maine relates the attempt of an Englishman to 
persuade a Hindu of the truth of the doctrine that the measure of 
right action by a government is the greatest good of the greatest 
number. After the discussion had proceeded in a futile way for 
some time it appeared that the Englishman assumed that all men 
counted equally, while the Hindu believed that a Brahmin was 
entitled to twenty times as much happiness as other people. 


EFFECT OF ATTENTION IN ASCRIBING WEIGHT 


One of the reasons that two honest men attach different weight 
to the various factors in a problem lies in the degree in which their 
attention is directed to them. Psychologists have devoted much 
thought to the subject of attention. They have studied its mecha- 
nism, the way it can be aroused, its effect on perception, its duration 
and the difference between attention to outer objects which attract 
it and to purely intellectual thoughts. They have discussed how 
far, if at all, it is the result of a voluntary effort of the will, or 
whether it is simply an automatic effect of a stimulus. It is 
unnecessary to consider such questions here, for we are concerned 
only with the practical effect of attention on the formation of opin- 
ion, and this is a matter that comes under common observation. An 
illustration may help to make the point clear. At a council of war 
one officer urges an attack upon the enemy’s weak left-flank, seeing 
clearly that if successful the whole opposing line may be rolled up 
and a decisive victory won. Another officer ‘points out that if it 
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fails the movement will expose the attacking force to destruction, 
and may well result in a disastrous retreat of the whole army. The 
first officer is an optimist whose attention is fixed on the advantages 
that may be obtained; the second is a pessimist whose attention 1s 
directed to the harm that may ensue. Each recognizes the impor- 
tance of both points of view, but each attaches most weight to the 
arguments which appeal to his imagination, on which his thoughts 
dwell, in short on which his attention is fixed. This happens even 
where all of the factors in a problem are known to both men. But 
it is far more common when the same evidence and arguments are 
not present in the minds of both, and such a condition may occur 
simply because each looks at, and looks for, the facts and reasons 
to which his attention points, perceiving little, if at all, those 
to which his mind is not directed. 

As a rule men see what they look for, and observe the things they 
expect to see. The extent to which this is true may be shown in 
modern landscape painting. Since Monet and his followers pro- 
duced a new conception of color in nature artists have been render- 
ing lights and shadows in much brighter tints than formerly. The 
insensitive multitude may call this the result of fashion, but the 
artist is indignant at the suggestion that he exaggerates the color 
. for any such reason, and insists that he paints nature exactly as he 
sees it; that to do otherwise would be false to himself and his art. 
Yet had he lived at the time of the Barbizon school his portrayal 
of nature would have had a very different tone of color. The artists 
of that day painted what they saw as much as their successors in 
the present generation, and neither nature nor the human eye has 
changed in the interval. Men of that period and this have looked 
at the same thing and seen it differently. It is a case of having 
the attention drawn predominantly to one or another quality of an 
object. If such a difference can exist in the impression made by a 
visible material object, how much more by intangible facts or ideas 
which must receive their form in the minds of different persons 
before they give rise to a definite conception; and how great must 
be the effect of fixing the attention on one point rather than 
another. 

In drawing general conclusions from a large number of instances, 
cursorily observed without the use of statistics, people are apt to be 
misled by having their attention drawn forcibly to particular cases 
_ which they take to be typical but which are in fact exceptional. 
When the writer compiled, a score of years ago, statistics about the 
relation at Harvard University between the rank attained by stud- 
ents while in college and subsequently in the professional schools, a 
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colleague remarked that while the statistics were all very well he 
had known so many cases of men who had ranked low in college 
and high in the Law School that he could not accept the results. 
The writer asked him to mention any case of the kind in addition 
to the one instance he had found in a period of twenty years. The 
answer was, “That is the man I was thinking of.” “Name any 
other.” Another name was mentioned, but on reference to the 
statistics it appeared that, although this man had doubtless done 
better than his college record would have given reason to expect, he 
had not graduated from the Law School with honors. Being asked 
for more examples the colleague was, and has ever since remained, 
silent. Now the striking thing about this occurrence was that the 
attention of the colleague had been attracted to the single case he 
had observed rightly, and to a second case where he had not been 
quite accurate, not because these instances were typical, but be- 
cause the careers of these students were unexpected, or, in other 
words, because they were exceptional. Attention was drawn to 
unusual happenings because they were unusual, and then the at- 
tention was occupied by them so exclusively that they came to be 
regarded as normal. 

Probably many popular superstitions arise from giving heed only 
to coincidences, and neglecting to observe the many more numer- 
ous instances where the coincidence does not occur. The man who 
believes that the weather changes with the phases of the moon ob- 
serves the cases where this happens, and not those where the weather 
changes at other times. In countries where a belief in the Evil Hye 
prevails superstitious people notice any misfortune that happens 
when the possessor of the sinister influence is present, and each case 
noted strengthens the belief and sharpens the attention. By con- 
stant observation, so limited, it is possible to bring a strong array of 
evidence of this kind against anyone. Attention is not directed to 
such things unless suspicion has been aroused, and then the inevit- 
able coincidences confirm both the particular suspicion and the gen- 
eral belief in the evil power. ... 


CHANGES OF OPINION 


A change of opinion usually takes place by diverting attention 
into a new channel, which has the effect of drawing a red herring 
across the trail. Lecky remarked that people do not disprove mir- 
acles; they outgrow them. In fact few opinions are changed by 
being disproved. Attention is turned to something fresh, and an 
Opinion is formed thereon which proves to have an unsuspected 
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inconsistency with older ideas, and eventually, cuckoo-like, expels 
those ideas. Opinions have this in common with intrenchments 
that they offer an obstinate resistance to a frontal attack, but not to 
a turning movement. It is good strategy in an argument not to 
attempt to refute an idea that seems to be accepted by the persons 
to be convinced, but to advance a new one, get that in turn accepted 
and then show that it leads to a different conclusion from the old 
one. In legal phraseology, do not traverse where the odds are 
against you, but if possible, confess and avoid. That is the ‘process 
by which opinions once prevalent are superseded. Many of the 
discoveries of science have worked in this way. The laws of gravi- 
tation, of the conservation of matter and energy, relegated to ob- 
scurity opinions that preceded them. The discovery of the circu- 
lation of the blood, dnd of the bacterial origin of diseases, rendered 
obsolete earlier medical theories by the simple process of super- 
seding them... . 

Another process by which opinions change is by making excep- 
tions to general rules until the rule itself is broken down. This 
is good if the rule ought to be upset; but it has its dangers. An 
exceptional case, especially if it touches an emotion, often appeals 
with peculiar force even to people who are strongly in favor of 
maintaining the general principle. Lord Mansfield remarked that 
hard cases make bad law; and if this is true of judges, whose work 
consists in applying principles of law to particular cases, how much 
more of people who do not habitually consider special cases from 
the standpoint of general rules, and who do not appreciate the effect 
of precedent in making or marring principles of action... . 

In private life an honorable man feels the need of guiding his 
own conduct by general principles of action, and of making excep- 
tions thereto only when he can give himself a good reason, not in- 
consistent with the maintenance of those principles. It is by ex- 
ceptions that moral standards are commonly broken down. The 
choice between good and evil conduct is rarely presented to a man 
in the form of a definite, clear alternative. If it were, the choice 
of the good would-be much easier than it actually is, and men 
would be better than they are. The choice is usually between 
following a general principle and making an exception, which at 
the time does not seem very serious, and has much to be said in its 
favor. The danger to moral character is far less in deliberate pref- 
erence for wrong doing than in yielding to plausible excuses for 
transgressions of good habits, each small in itself, until the moral 
standards are gradually undermined. The way to avoid slipping 
downward is to have a standard and constantly compare one’s con- 
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duct therewith. To be unwilling to reconsider standards is the 
attitude of a pedant. To change them, or fail to strive to act up 
to them, without careful consideration, is perilous. To apply this to 
public affairs, questions brought before the citizens should so far 
as possible be confined to general principles, and not their particular 
application. rere 

A little reflection will show that the breaking down of a general 
rule by making exceptions to it is wrought through a change of the 
object of attention. Instead of thinking about the rule, and its 
fundamental importance in sustaining moral character or in pro- 
moting the general welfare, attention is directed to the inducements 
for the particular act, or in public matters to the suffering, or in- 
Justice, caused to the individual affected ; and in contemplating this 
the wider question is lost from sight or disregarded. Every one 
must have felt the difficulty of insisting upon a principle, however 
essential, in the face of an appeal to personal sympathy. Lincoln’s 
alleged remark, in pardoning a deserter, that he did not see how 
shooting him would do any good, appeals to our feelings of hu- 
manity, but it can hardly have failed to encourage the enormous 
number of desertions in the Civil War. . 


EFFECT OF EMOTION ON OPINION 


We heve learned so much of late years about unconscious mental 
processes, about the effect of suggestion and the contagion of im- 
pressions, about how small a part of our ideas are rationally formed, 
that even philosophers sometimes tell us that all opinion is the 
result of emotion or desire, that we believe simply what we want 
to believe. But surely this is an exaggeration. Obviously emotion 
or desire does not control opinion where a purely logical process, 
hereinbefore called a demonstration, leads to a perfectly determinate 
conclusion. Men do not believe that the three angles of a triangle 
are equal to two right angles because they want to, but because they 
cannot help it. A man may desire most earnestly that a column 
of figures shall show a certain result—that he is solvent, for ex- 
ample, or that his friend is honest—and yet no amount of desire 
will change his belief in the correct addition. There must be some 
element of uncertainty in the question on which his desire is to 
act; but this is, indeed, only saying that it must be a matter of 
opinion, as opinion has been previously defined. Even in a case 
where rational men may differ, emotion or desire by no means 
always controls. A man often finds himself compelled to reach a 
conclusion upon the evidence which grieves him, profoundly, al- 
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though other honest and rational people with no stronger desire 
than he hold a different opinion. There is little need to cite ex- 
amples of this, for every man has met with them in his own case or 
that of his friend. The people on a leaking ship doubtless desire 
to be saved, and desire to believe that they will be; yet that does 
not prevent their forming an opinion that the ship will probably | 
sink within a few hours. The physician and the father, by the 
bedside of a child who is very ill, do not of necessity believe that 
it will recover however much they hope so. In fact a sanguine or 
foreboding tone of mind seems to have quite as much to do with 
the formation of opinion as emotion or desire. Common experience 
would seem to show that the stronger an emotion the more likely it 
is to affect opinion, and the weaker it is the more readily it will 
yield to contrary evidence. But if opinions were determined 
absolutely by emotion or desire it would make no difference how 
strong or how weak the desire might be so long as it remained the 
preponderating emotion... . 


EMOTION WORKS LARGELY BY ASCRIBING WEIGHT 


Although desire or emotion is not conclusive upon opinion it 
has certainly a very strong effect upon it with people whose tem- 
peraments are not peculiarly judicial. In fact it would be safe to 
say that it affects the opinions of everyone to a greater or less 
“extent. What is the process by which it acts upon the mind, where 
the mind acts at all and there is something more than a bare senti- 
ment or prejudice, undisturbed by thought? What relation does it 
bear to the evidence and reasoning on which a conclusion is based, 
and how does that relation affect opinion. Let us take a case uni- 
yersally familiar. Someone is charged with misconduct, and the 
question turns upon the credibility of the accused and of those per- 
sons by whose testimony he is implicated. If there is a desire or 
emotion in the matter, the credibility of a witness favoring that 
desire is likely to be instinctively rated high, and that of a witness 
opposing it correspondingly low. A man is often heard to say that 
although the evidence of guilt seems very strong his confidence in 
the accused is such that he cannot believe him guilty. This means, 
not that the desire controls the opinion directly, but merely that 
the presumption of innocence from a reliance on the character of 
the accused is too great to be overcome by the evidence of the wit- 
nesses to the contrary; and the friend of the accused thereupon 
seeks in his mind for grounds to believe that the veracity or accu- 

. racy of those witnesses is not above suspicion. All this may be, 
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and often is, done without a deliberate or even conscious intent. 
The friend does not say to himself: “The witnesses against the ac- 
cused have doubtless told the truth, and were accurate in their re- 
port of the matter. What they relate is more entitled to credence 
than what the accused asserts. Nevertheless I wish to be- 
heve, and therefore do believe, his statement and not theirs.” 
Nor is there any reason to suppose that such a process goes on un- 
consciously in his mind. When two honest men in a case like this 
reach opposite conclusions, and discuss them, the argument brings 
out just such a difference about credibility as has been described, 
and there is no ground for assuming that this does not really reflect 
their actual mental processes. The case is one where a desire affects 
the degree of credit to be given to conflicting evidence. In short 
where a desire is present it affects the opinion to some extent by 
ascribing a greater or less weight to evidence than would happen if 
there were no desire. If this is done in the case of each witness, or 
piece of evidence, in succession the emotion or prejudice will clearly 
have an important influence upon the opinion reached; and the 
same principle applies to all reasoning which, not being purely 
logical and therefore absolutely conclusive, consists of balacing 
factors tending to render the conclusion probable. Wherever the 
result depends upon the weight of evidence those factors which 
confirm the result desired are likely to be given greater relative 
weight than those which oppose it... . 


EFFECT OF EMOTION ON ATTENTION 


If emotion or desire affects opinion by ascribing weight to certain 
factors in the question it would appear to do so to a great extent 
by directing attention to them. What has been said on the subject 
of the relation of attention to the weight of evidence applies here. 
The mother who strives to shield her child from the penalty of 
misconduct thinks a great deal about the child and very little about 
the misconduct, and hence is inclined to think the punishment is 
unduly severe; whereas if some strange child had thrown a stone 
through her window she would be apt to think much less about 
the child and much more about the offense, with a different impres- 
sion of the appropriate retribution. A politician, very anxious for 
reélection, is in danger of thinking more about the effect of his 
action upon the voters than upon the destinies of the country ; and 
what he thinks about will consciously or unconsciously influence 
the weight he gives to the different considerations. That emotion 
or desire directs the attention, that we think of what we care for; = 
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is certain; and if it be true that attention governs the weight we 
attach to the various elements that go into the formation of opin- 
ion, it is obvious that a desire must affect opinion in this way. In 
considering how emotion or bias influences opinion we have as- 
sumed that the evidence is all present in the mind as it is supposed 
to be to a jury that is compelled to hear it. But emotion also deter- 
mines in large measure what evidence shall be present, and there- 
fore whether it shall have any weight or not. This is done also by 
directing the attention. To a great extent people hear what they 
want to hear and see what they want to see. They associate by 
preference with people who think as they do, enter freely into con- 
versation with them, and avoid with others topics that are contro- 
versial, irritating or unpleasant. This is not less true of what they 
read. To most people that which runs counter to their ideas is 
disagreeable, and sought only from a sense of duty. In youth curi- 

osity offers a counteracting attraction which diminishes in later life; 
and that is one reason why youth, which is often no less dogmatic 
than age, is nevertheless more open to change of opinion. 

But quite apart from conscious preference we notice and observe 
the things in which we are interested. Two men travel across the 
same region; one of them observes the progress of industry, the ro- 
tation of the crops and the standard of life of the people; the other 
is struck by the varieties of wild flowers, the forms of undulation 
of the landscape, the colors and the play of light and shade. A 
charity visitor going to see a patient in her last illness took with 
her a friend who, to her disappointment, was chiefly impressed by 
the beautiful old bedstead in which the poor woman was dying. 
Everyone knows that the man who collects wild flowers, or insects, 
or Indian arrow heads, can find them much more rapidly than his 
friend who does not care for them; and that when the friend be- 
comes interested in the search he very soon discovers that, although 
he knows little about them, he finds them much more rapidly than 
he did before. The perception has been sharpened by stimulating 
the attention and the attention has been stimulated by the desire 
to find. Itis the same in everything. Desire arouses attention, and 
this renders perception more acute for the class of thing desired. 
The boy who is not interested in Latin grammar or history, but in 
baseball, will pick up from every kind of channel information about 
the professional leagues and display for their records a memory of 
which he seems wholly incapable in the case of irregular verbs or 
dates. Ifa vew years later he happens to become interested in his- 
tory, he shows a mastery of the subject which astonishes his friends 
as much as his knowledge of the scores in baseball did his parents. 
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Attention affects not only the class of thing perceived, but also 
the particular things observed within that class. The man who 
believes that people are inherently good sees goodness everywhere, 
while the misanthrope finds evil in abundance; for there is much 
of both to be seen. The optimist perceives the evidences of pros- 
perity; the pessimist the signs of decay; not by deliberate intent, 
but because emotion or prejudice attunes the perceptions and directs 
the attention. One has only to talk with members of different po- 
litical parties on the eve of an election to recognize how each of 
them, unless uncommonly coolheaded, sees with peculiar clearness 
the indications of victory for his side, with a comparative dullness 
of vision for those that point the other way. It would appear, 
therefore, that emotion or bias produces its effect, in large part at 
least, not by a direct effect upon opinion, but indirectly by direct- 
ing the attention, and by ascribing a greater or less weight to 
certain elements in the case which go to make up an opinion. 

Never was the effect of emotion on opinion more strongly dis- 
played than in the World War. There were horrors enough, but 
some tales were readily and generally believed for which it has 
since been shown that there was no foundation. Such were the 
statements that the Germans deliberately cut off the hands of 
Belgian children in order to mutilate them, and it is worth while 
to examine the connection between emotion and belief or opinion 
in such a case. It may be observed that other tales, also improbable, 
were accepted with no less readiness where emotion could have 
played no considerable part. The accounts of Russian soldiers 
being transported through England seem to have been almost uni- 
versally believed there for a few days, until the government denied 
the fact. There was no strong desire to believe them, and the 
report does not appear to have excited any marked feelings either 
of enthusiasm or disappointment. .. . 


EFFECT OF INTEREST ON OPINION 


To these suggestions about the way emotion works upon opinion 
it may be objected that they do not sufficiently account for the 
obvious effect of a pecuniary interest in a public question. A 
manufacturer believes that his business will be improved by a high 
tariff on the class of goods he produces; the Republican party is 
plédged to increase the tariff; he therefore votes for that party, and 
persuades himself that its success in the election will benefit the 
country as a whole. Let us analyze his mental processes. It is 
his interest and desire to improve his business. He does not form 
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an. opinion that it is his desire because it is his interest. Apart 
from the inhibition of some other motive, the desire is primary, 
direct and obvious. Then as to his belief that a high tariff will 
improve his business, that opinion is formed like any other about 
+he means to attain a conscious end. It is a cold calculation, as in 
the questions of what goods he shall make, and when he shall buy 
and sell. His opinion on these matters is affected, like all others, 
by many influences, rational and irrational, but not by his interest, 
for that is the very object he is seeking, and the question for him 
is simply how he can best attain it. If a high tariff seemed likely 
to injure his business, his interest would prompt him just as 
strongly to oppose it. The same thing is true of the next step in 
the process. Having become convinced that a high tariff is for his 
interest, he considers which of the two parties is most likely to 
enact it. He does not conclude that the Republicans are in favor 
of a high tariff because it is his interest to have one. He knows it; 
they have said so, and he is again deliberately choosing his means 
to his end, that end being the promotion of his personal interest. 
So far we have assumed him to be acting from consciously selfish 
_ motives. When it comes to the last step, that of persuading himself 
that Republican success is for the benefit of the country as a whole, 
his interest undoubtedly affects his judgment; but if he is really 
persuaded and not a mere hypocrite, the effect would seem to be 
produced as in any other case where emotion, bias or prejudice 
influences opinion. 

If the supposed manufacturer is perfectly conscious of the course 
of his own thought there is nothing mysterious in the way his 
interest has brought him to his conclusions, nor is there anything 
exceptional about it. No doubt he is often not conscious of the 
steps. So far as he is aware, at any rate, he skips many of them, 
reaching the result somewhat blindly; yet the fact that the process 
is not wholly conscious does not change its essential nature. Not 
perceiving the process, however, we are inclined to attribute to the 
motive of self-interest a more direct psychological effect than it 
may in fact possess. Probably most cases where personal interest 
influences opinion could be analyzed in a similar way, and shown 
to depend on the same principle as a simple emotion or desire. 


IMPRESSIONS AND OPINIONS 


An off-hand impression differs from an opinion deliberately 
formed because it is not reached by weighing the evidence or argu- 
ments in the particular case. It is not the result of conscious 
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thought but comes at once at the presentation of the question. 
Yet impressions of this kind are highly important, for the conduct 
of life is based far more upon them than upon carefully reasoned 
opinions ; and in elections and other public questions the great mass 
of men act upon them rather than upon opinions formed by con- 
scious effort. When an impression is formed instantly upon a new 
question there is not time for the weighing of conflicting consider- 
ations. The result would therefore appear to be due to a salient 
aspect of the matter presented, which has an affinity with something 
uppermost in the mind, and on which the attention is immediately 
fixed. This is frequently due to the existence of an emotion or 
prejudice, but by no means always so. When you ask advice of a 
friend and he replies, “I am sorry to say so, and I wish you had 
not asked me, but I think you-are in the wrong,” it is evident that 
the desire is not father to the thought. Ifa young man in time of 
war tells his mother he thinks of enlisting, she will probably reply 
at once either that she does, or does not, feel that he ought to do so, 
according as the fear of injury to him or the sense of patriotic 
duty is uppermost in her mind. In the latter case it may be con- 
trary to emotion, or even desire, and she may burst into tears in _ 
saying that she had hoped that he would not want to go, but that 
it is a sacrifice to which she cannot object. . . . 

An unconsidered impression may seem to mean little ; yet it may 
mean much. An action upon a sudden impulse might be thought 
to mean little, but is commonly regarded as a test of heroism, and 
rightly so, because it shows the motives, impulses and ideas that are 
dominant ina man. Two men see a child fall before an automobile ; 
the immediate impulse of one of them is to rush in and save it, 
that of the other is to avoid the risk. The second may be capable 
of great heroism in a determined course of conduct, but the first 
proves himself a hero by his act, which is the result of character 
formed long before. Continued thought on a subject may cause 
instantaneous action in an emergency that has never actually oc- 
curred before. The writer had a friend who in boyhood amused 
himself by putting on at stations the hand-brake then used on 
railroad trains. He often thought what he should do if he heard 
the- emergency whistle for down-brakes. Years later when in a 
train he suddenly heard it, and the first thing of which he was con- 
scious was standing on the platform of the car with the wheel in 
his hands and the brake already half on. The man who thinks 
heroic thoughts is likely when the occasion comes to do.an heroic 
act; and the impulse to such an act does not arise contrary to the 
character a man possesses. It is a result of character formed by a 
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long process of acts and thoughts, which have determined the 
habitual direction of attention and the weight to be ascribed to 
different impulses. In this way an impression shows the ideas that 
are dominant in the mind. A man of the highest probity if suddenly 
asked for his advice upon the honest course to pursue in a difficult 
case will probably give the right answer at once, as we commonly 
say, instinctively. His first impression, like a carefully considered 
opinion, is the result, albeit unconscious, of weighing the factors in 
the question. The weighing, however, has been done previously. It 
has formed the tone of the mind, the attitude toward matters of the 
same general nature, the weight to be attached to certain general 
principles, and it has determined to what considerations attention 
should above all be paid. The weighing is not the less real because 
at the moment the process is unconscious, nor is it necessarily less 
correct. Impressions, therefore, may be classed with opinions and 
deemed to depend upon the same general laws. 


OPINION EASIER IF ALTERNATIVES LIMITED 


An opinion being a choice, conscious or unconscious, between 
different views that can be rationally held, we may observe that 
the smaller the number of alternatives the less the difficulty of 
choice. This is clearly true in the case of conscious or deliberate 
choice. If a man, traveling along an unfamiliar road, find a 
place whose exact situation he does not know, should come to a 
fork in the road he would have to decide only which of the two 
routes to take, and one or two simple facts might be enough 
to enable him to do so. He might, for example, be guided by the 
fact that his destination lay rather to the north than to the south; 
or he might observe that one of the roads was distinctly more used 
than the other, and this might aid him if he were aware that the 
place he sought was more or less populous than other places in the 
neighborhood. If, on the other hand, there were three or four 
roads instead of two to choose from he would require more facts 
to determine his choice, which would accordingly be more difficult. 
The simple fact that the place he sought lay rather to the north 
than to the south would not be much help if two roads ran northerly 
and two farther to the south. Nor would the amount of travel upon 
them be a better guide, unless the place were an important center 
and one road distinctly more traveled than any of the others. 
If again the road he was following should come suddenly to an 
end in a trackless wilderness, or in an open prairie with trails run- 
ning out in all possible directions, the decision about the way to his 
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unknown destination would be much harder still, and would require 
far more precise knowledge of the country. This is a fair illustra- 
tion of forming an opinion on any question. In general the facility 
of forming it is inversely proportional to the number of alternatives 
between which the choice must be made; and, in fact, one may 
observe that in the case of several possible answers to a question the 
ordinary mental process is to eliminate those that seem the least 
reasonable, reduce them to two and then choose between these. In 
the case of a single person this may not be a difficult proceeding ; 
but when we come to the expression of opinion by a body of men 
we shall see later that the matter is far more complex, and liable to 
result in no true collective opinion at all. 

The range of choice in individual opinion is actually limited in 
various ways. Few men are capable of the originality of thought 
of a Galileo, a Newton or a Darwin, or of a Hobbes, a Rousseau or a 
Bentham. They habitually form a new opinion consciously only 
when some question is presented to them for decision, usually in the 
form of a simple alternative, to do or refrain from a particular 
act. Moreover their field of choice is practically restricted by the 
traditions in which they have been brought up, and the habits of 
thought they have formed. In the main they do what they are 
accustomed to do, what they are expected to do and what other 
people are doing. A decision is ordinarily made only between ob- 
vious alternatives, or between following the beaten track and mak- 
ing a definite departure therefrom. The map of life rarely presents 
a road coming to an end in a trackless wilderness, Far more com- 
mon is a fork where the choice is between two paths. If it were 
not so, life would be impossible. If a man had to form afresh every 
morning opinions on a great many questions, or continually attempt 
to decide on his course between many alternatives he would accom- 
plish nothing. He would starve while striving to make up his mind 
how to reap his grain. 


2. Lippmann’s Concept of the Stereotype 


WALTER LipPMANN, Public Opinion, Part III, Chap. vi, 79-91 (Harcourt, 
Brace, 1922; copyright now held by Maemillan) 


I 


Each of us lives and works on a small part of the earth’s surface, 
moves in a small circle, and of these acquaintances knows ouly a few 
intimately. Of any public event that has wide effects we sce at 
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best only a phase and an aspect. This is as true of the eminent 
insiders who draft treaties, make laws, and issue orders, as it is of 
those who have treaties framed for them, laws promulgated to them, 
orders given at them. Inevitably our opinions cover a bigger space, 
a longer reach of time, a greater number of things, than we can 
directly observe. They have, therefore, to be pieced together out 
of what others have reported and what we can imagine. 

Yet even the eye witness does not bring back a naive picture of 
the scene. For experience seems to show that he himself brings 
something to the scene which later he takes away from it, that 
oftener than not what he imagines to be the account of an event is 
really a transfiguration of it. Few facts in consciousness seem to be 
merely given. Most facts in consciousness seem to be partly made. 
A report is the joint product of the knower and known, in which the 
role of the observer is always selective and usually creative. The 
facts we see depend on where we are placed, and the habits of our 
eyes. 

An unfamiliar scene is like the baby’s world, “one great, bloom- 
ing, buzzing confusion.” * 

This is the way, says Mr. John Dewey,’ that any new thing 
strikes an adult, so far as the thing is really new and strange. 
“Foreign languages that we do not understand always seem jibber- 
ings, babblings, in which it is impossible to fix a definite, clear-cut, 
individualized group of sounds. The countryman in the crowded 
street, the landlubber at sea, the ignoramus in sport at a contest 
between experts in a complicated game, are further instances. Put 
an inexperienced man in a factory, and at first the work seems to 
him a meaningless medley. All strangers of another race prover- 
bially look alike to the visiting stranger. Only gross differences of 
size or color are perceived by an outsider in a flock of sheep, each 
of which is perfectly individualized to the shepherd. A diffusive 
blur and an indiscriminately shifting suction characterize what we 
do not understand. The problem of the acquisition of meaning 
by things, or (stated in another way) of forming habits of simple 
apprehension, is thus the problem of introducing (1) defimteness 
and distinction and (2) consistency or stability of meaning into 
what is otherwise vague and wavering.” 

But the kind of definiteness and consistency introduced depends 
upon who introduces them. In a later passage * Dewey gives an 

1Wm. James, Principles of Psychology, Vol. I, p. 488. 


2 John Dewey, How We Think, p. 121. 
5 Op. cit., p. 133. 
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might define the word metal. “Smoothness, hardness, glossiness, 
and brilliancy, heavy weight for its size . . . the serviceable prop- 
erty of capacity for being hammered and pulled without breaking, 
of being softened by heat and hardened by cold, of retaining the 
shape and form given, of resistance to pressure and decay, would 
probably be included” in the layman’s definition. But the chemist 
would likely as not ignore these esthetic and utilitarian qualities, 
and define a metal as “any chemical element that enters into com- 
bination with oxygen so as to form a base.” 

For the most part we do not first see, and then define, we define 
first and then see. In the great blooming, buzzing confusion of 
the outer world we pick out what our culture has already defined 
for us, and we tend to perceive that which we have picked out in 
the form stereotyped for us by our culture. Of the great men 
who assembled at Paris to settle the affairs of mankind, how many 
were there who were able to see much of the Europe about them, 
rather than their commitments about Europe? Could anyone have 
penetrated the mind of M. Clemenceau, would he have found there 
images of the Europe of 1919, or a great sediment of stereotyped 
ideas accumulated and hardened in a long and pugnacious exist- 
ence? Did he see the Germans of 1919, or the German type as he 
had learned to see it since 1871? He saw the type, and among the 
reports that.came to him from Germany, he took to heart those 
reports, and, it seems, those only, which fitted the type that was in 
his mind. If a junker blustered, that was an authentic German ; 
if a labor leader confessed the guilt of the empire, he was not an 
authentic German. 

At a Congress of Psychology in Géttingen an interesting experi- 
ment was made with a crowd of presumably trained observers. 


Not far from the hall in which the Congress was sitting there 
was a public féte with a masked ball. Suddenly the door of the 
hall was thrown open and a clown rushed in madly pursued by 
a negro, revolver in hand. They stopped in the middle of the 
room fighting; the clown fell, the negro leapt upon him, fired, and 
then both rushed out of the hall. The whole incident hardly lasted 
twenty seconds. 

The President asked those present to write immediately a report 
since there was sure to be a judicial inquiry. Forty reports were 
sent in. Only one had less than 20% of mistakes in regard to the 
principal facts; fourteen had 20% to 40% of mistakes; twelve 
from 40% to 50%; thirteen more than 50%. Moreover in twenty- 


*A. von Gennep, La formation des légendes, pp. 158-159. Cited F. van 
Langenhove, The Growth of a Legend, pp. 120-122. 
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four accounts 10% of. the details were pure inventions and this 
proportion was exceeded in ten accounts and diminished in six. 
Briefly a quarter of the accounts were false. 

It goes without saying that the whole scene had been arranged 
and even photographed in advance. The ten false reports may 
then be relegated to the category of tales and legends; twenty- 
four accounts are half legendary, and six have a value approxi- 
mating to exact evidence. 


Thus out of forty trained observers writing a responsible ac- 
count of a scene that had just happened before their eyes, more than 
a majority saw a scene that had not taken place.®> What then did 
they see? One would suppose it was easier to tell what had 
occurred, than to invent something which had not occurred. They 
saw their stereotype of such a brawl. All of them had in the course 
of their lives acquired a series of images of brawls, and these images 
flickered before their eyes. In one man these images displaced 
less than 20% of the actual scene, in thirteen men more than half. 
In thirty-four out of the forty observers the stereotypes pre-empted 
at least one-tenth of the scene. 

A distinguished art critic has said ® that “what with the almost 
numberless shapes assumed by an object... . What with our in- 
sensitiveness and inattention, things scarcely would have for us 
features and outlines so determined and clear that we could recall 
them at will, but for the stereotyped shapes art has lent them.” 
The truth is even broader than that, for the stereotyped shapes lent 
to the world come not merely from art, in the sense of painting 
and sculpture and literature, but from our moral codes and our 
social philosophies and our political agitations as well. Substitute 
in the following passage of Mr. Berenson’s the words ‘politics,’ 
‘business,’ and ‘society,’ for the word ‘art? and the sentences would 
be no less true: “. .. unless years devoted to the study of all 


Re ek 

5 Compare here the story of Sir Walter Raleigh, who was attempting to 
write a history of the world, while confined as a prisoner in the Tower of 
London. ‘As he looked out of the window one day, he witnessed a street 
brawl; shortly afterwards, he was discussing this brawl with a person 
who had witnessed it at close range, and found that the observations of 
this person were totally different from his own. More or less in despair, 
he gave up, thereupon, his attempt to write the history of the world, with 
a comment to the effect that if we could not see clearly and accurately 
what happened before our very eyes it was indeed useless to try to relate 
accurately things which we had not had even the remotest opportunity 
to observe. See Anatole France: The Majesty of Justice. 

°Bernard Berenson, The Central Italian Painters of the Renaissance, 


pp. 60, et seq. 
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schools of art have taught us also to see with our own eyes, we soon 
fall into the habit of moulding whatever we look at into the forms 
borrowed from the one art with which we are acquainted. There 
is our standard of artistic reality. Let anyone give us shapes and 
colors which we cannot instantly match in our paltry stock of 
hackneyed forms and tints, and we shake our heads at his failure to 
reproduce things as we know they certainly are, or we accuse him 
of insincerity.” 

Mr, Berenson speaks of our displeasure when a painter “does not 
visualize objects exactly as we do,” and of the difficulty of appreci- 
ating the art of the Middle Ages because since then “our manner of 
visualizing forms has changed in a thousand ways.” He goes on 
to show how in regard to the human figure we have been taught to. 
see what we do see. “Created by Donatello and Masaccio, and sanc- 
tioned by the Humanists, the new canon of the human figure, the 
new cast of features . . . presented to the ruling classes of that 
time the type of human being most likely to win the day in the 
combat of human forces. . . . Who had the power to break through 
this new standard of vision and, out of the chaos of things, to select 
shapes more definitely expressive of reality than those fixed by men 
of genius? No one had such power. People had perforce to see 
things in that way and in no other, and to see only the shapes 
depicted, to love only the ideals presented. . . .”7 


II 


If we cannot fully understand the acts of other people, until we 
know what they think they know, then in order to do justice we 
have to appraise not only the information which has been at their 
disposal, but the minds through which they have filtered it. For 
the accepted types, the current patterns, the standard versions, 
intercept information on its way to consciousness. Americaniza- 
tion, for example, is superficially at least the substitution of Ameri- 
can for European stereotypes. Thus the peasant who might see his 
landlord as if he were the lord of the manor, his employer as he 
saw the local magnate, is taught by Americanization to see the land- 
lord and employer according to American standards. This consti- 
tutes a change of mind, which is, in effect, when the inoculation 
succeeds, a change of vision. His eye sees differently. One kindly 
gentlewoman has confessed that the stereotypes are of such over- 
weening importance, that when hers are not indulged, she at least 
is unable to accept the brotherhood of man and the fatherhood of 

‘The Central Italian Painters, pp. 66-67. 
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God; “we are strangely affected by the clothes we wear. Garments 
create a mental and social atmosphere. What can be hoped for the 
Americanism of a man who insists on employing a London tailor? 
One’s very food affects his Americanism. What kind of American 
consciousness can grow in the atmosphere of sauerkraut and Lim- 
burger cheese? Or what can you expect of the Americanism of the 
man whose breath always reeks of garlic?” ® 

This lady might well have been the patron of a pageant which a 
friend of mine once attended. It was called the Melting Pot, and it 
was given on the Fourth of July in an automobile town where many 
foreign-born workers are employed. In the center of the baseball 
park at second base stood a huge wooden and canvas pot. There 
were flights of steps up to the rim on two side. After the audience 
had settled itself, and the band had played, a procession came 
through an opening at one side of the field. It was made up of 
men of all the foreign nationalities employed in the factories. They 
wore their native costumes, they were singing their national songs; 
they danced their folk dances and carried the banners of all Europe. 
The master of ceremonies was the principal of the grade school 
dressed as Uncle Sam. He led them to the pot. He directed them 
up the steps to the rim, and inside. He called them out again on 
the other side. They came, dressed in derby hats, coats, pants, 
vests, stiff collar and polka-dot tie, undoubtedly, said my friend, 
each with an Eversharp pencil in his pocket, and all singing the 
Star-Spangled Banner. 

To the promoters of this pageant, and probably to most of the 
actors, it seemed as if they had managed to express the most inti- 
mate difficulty to friendly association between the older peoples 
of America and the newer. The contradiction of their stereo- 
types interfered: with the full recognition of their common 
humanity. The people who change their names know this. They 
mean to change themselves and the attitude of strangers toward 
them. 

There is, of course, some connection between the scene outside 
and the mind through which we watch it, just as there are some 
long-haired men and short-haired women in radical gatherings. 
But to the hurried observer a slight connection is enough. If there 
are two bobbed heads and four beards in the audience, it will be a 
bobbed and bearded audience to the reporter who knows beforehand 
that such gatherings are composed of people with these tastes in 
the management of their hair. There is a connection between our 
vision and the facts, but it is often a strange connection. A man 
8 Cited by Mr. Edward Hale Bierstadt, New Republic, June 1, 1921, p. 20. 
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has rarely looked at a landscape, let us say, except to examine its 
possibilities for division into building lots, but he has seen a number 
of landscapes hanging in the parlor. And from them he has 
learned to think of a landscape as a rosy sunset, or as a country 
road with a church steeple and a silver moon. One day he goes to 
the country, and for hours he does not see a single landscape. Then 
the sun goes down looking rosy. At once he recognizes a landscape 
and exclaims that it is beautiful. But two days later, when he 
tries to recall what he saw, the odds are that he will remember 
chiefly some landscape in the parlor. 

Unless he has been drunk or dreaming or insane he did see a sun- 
set, but he saw in it, and above all remembers from it, more of 
what the oil painting taught him to observe, than what an impres- 
sionist painter, for example, or a cultivated Japanese would have 
seen and taken away with him. And the Japanese and the painter 
in turn will have seen and remembered more of the form they had 
learned, unless they happen to be the very rare people who find 
fresh sight for mankind. In untrained observation we pick recog- 
nizable signs out of the environment. The signs stand for ideas, 
and these ideas we fill out with our stock of images. We do not so 
much see this man and that sunset; rather we notice that the thing 
is man or sunset, and then see chiefly what our mind is already 
full of on those subjects. 


AGGE 


There is economy in this. For the attempt to see all things 
freshly and in detail, rather than as types and generalities, is 
exhausting, and among busy affairs practically out of the question. 
In a circle of friends, and in relation to close associates or competi- 
tors, there is no shortcut through, and no substitute for, an indi- 
vidualized understanding. Those whom we love and admire most 
are the men and women whose consciousness is peopled thickly with 
persons rather than with types, who know us rather than the clas- 
sification into which we might fit. For even without phrasing it to 
ourselves, we feel intuitively that all classification is in relation 
to some purpose not necessarily our own ; that between two human 
beings no association has final dignity in which each does not take 
the other as an end in himself. There is a taint on any contact ~ 
between two people which does not affirm as an axiom the personal 
inviolability of both. 

But modern life is hurried and multifarious, above all physical 
distance separates men who are often in vital contact with each 
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other, such as employer and employee, official and voter. There is 
neither time nor opportunity for intimate acquaintance. Instead 
we notice a trait which marks a well-known type, and fill in the 
rest of the picture by means of the stereotypes we carry about in our 
heads. He is an agitator. That much we notice, or are told. Well, 
an agitator is this sort of person, and so he is this sort of person. 
He is an intellectual. He is a plutocrat. He is a foreigner. He is 
a “South European.” He is from Back Bay. He is a Harvard 
Man. How different from the statement: he isa Yale Man. He is 
a regular fellow. He is a West Pointer. He is an old army 
sergeant. He is a Greenwich Villager; what don’t we know about 
him then, and about her? He is an international banker. He is 
from Main Street. 

The subtlest and most pervasive of all influences are those which 
create and maintain the repertory of stereotypes. We are told 
about the world before we see it. We imagine most things before 
we experience them. And those preconceptions, unless education 
has made us acutely aware, govern deeply the whole process of per- 
ception. They mark out certain objects as familiar or strange, em- 
phasizing the difference, so that the slightly familiar is seen as very 
familiar, and the somewhat strange as sharply alien. They are 
aroused by small signs, which may vary from a true index to a 
vague analogy. Aroused, they flood fresh vision with older images, 
and project into the world what has been resurrected in memory. 
Were there no practical uniformities in the environment, there 
would be no economy and only error in the human habit of accept- 
ing foresight for sight. But there are uniformities sufficiently 
accurate, and the need of economizing attention is so inevitable, 
that the abandonment of all stereotypes for a wholly innocent ap- 
proach to experience would impoverish human life. 

What matters is the character of the stereotypes and the gulli- 
bility with which we employ them. And these in the end depend 
upon those inclusive patterns which constitute our philosophy of 
life. If in that philosophy we assume that the world is codified ac- 
cording to a code which we possess, we are likely to make our re- 
ports of what is going on describe a world run by our code. But if 
our philosophy tells us that each man is only a small part of the 
world, that his intelligence catches at best only phases and aspects in 
a coarse net of ideas, then, when we use our stereotypes, we tend to 
know that they are only stereotypes, to hold them lightly, to modify 
them gladly. We tend, also, to realize more and more clearly when 
our ideas started, where they started, how they came to us, why 
we accepted them, All useful history is antiseptic in this fashion, 
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It enables us to know what fairy tale, what school book, what tradi- 
tion, what novel, play, picture, phrase, planted one preconception in 
this mind, another in that mind. 


3. The Influence of Prepotent Reflexes and Social Origins 


Froyp Henry Ayport, Social Psychology, 79-82 (Houghton Mifflin, 1923) ; 
used by permission of and by special arrangement with the publishers 


Our aim is to give an account of the innate sources of behavior, 
and to show how the complexity of human activities is constructed 
upon these inborn foundations. A certain group of reflexes, either 
present at birth or involving a later ripening of receptors and 
effectors, were selected as the origins for which we were searching. 
These reflexes are classified as (1) the avoiding reactions, such as 
‘infantile withdrawing, rejecting, and struggling, and (2) the ap- 
proaching responses to the stimulations of hunger and of the sensi- 
tive and erogenous zones. In the competition with other reflexes 
for the final common path, these reflexes are prepotent. They are 
of the highest importance for the welfare of both the individual and 
the species. And finally, they determine the subsequent acquisition 
of knowledge and skill by every human being. The intricacies of 
human conduct arise as modifications of these simple prepotent 
responses, 

Upon the afferent side of the arc the modification proceeds by a 
process of conditioning, a vast array of objects and situations be- 
coming the adequate stimuli for evoking both avoiding and ap- 
proaching responses. Upon the efferent side progress is made by 
learning to solve efficiently more and more complex problems, such 
as those of escape, mate-securing, and food-getting—problems 
which must be solved for the satisfaction of the prepotent demands. 
Solutions of this sort proceed by trial-and-chance success, with fixa- 
tion of the arcs involved in the successful movements. As infancy 
is left behind, that marvelously effective refinement of trial and 
error, known as thought, is increasingly employed. 

If we seek to arrange under the various prepotent reflexes the 
neural organizations of habit and thought to which they have 
given rise, we are faced with a bewildering complexity. In many 
characteristic habits, such as walking, manipulation, talking, and 
constructing, an indeterminate number of reflexes have been geneti- 
. cally prepotent. It is also clearly possible that the reflexes in which 
the development of a given habit originated may differ under 
different environmental circumstances. Variations in the social 
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influence likewise produce diverse trends of modification. With- 
out, therefore, attempting to classify the fundamental habit sys- 
tems, we may enumerate the more important ones in the following 
list: flight, escape, concealment, modesty, shyness, providing and 
wearing clothes, habitation, fighting, resentment, repulsion, clean- 
liness, rivalry, yielding, eating, drinking, food-getting activities, 
responses to tickling and amusement, aesthetic and play attitudes, 
chivalry, courtship, coyness, mating, caressing and fondling, ma- 
ternal and paternal behavior, filial behavior and other family re- 
sponses, manipulation, locomotion, developed vocalization, talking, 
reading, writing, curiosity, hunting, hoarding, constructing, imi- 
tating, domineering, self-assertion, submission, sympathetic be- 
havior, response to approval and disapproval, learning of a trade 
or profession. These include the activities which are of major 
importance for the existence both of the individual and the social 
group. Being rooted in mechanisms which originally dominated 
in competition for final common paths, they retain as habits the 
domination of mature behavior. We may call them PREPOTENT 
HABITS. 

Because of their early and universal occurrence as well as their 
importance to life, some writers have considered many of the 
-prepotent habits to be instincts. And indeed it may be urged 
that it makes little difference whether we call an action a pre- 
potent habit or an instinct so long as we mean a certain definite 
response of a universal and fundamental character. The distinc- 
tion, however, is a necessary one, because the unwarranted use 
of the term ‘instinct? obscures, by implicitly denying, the influ- 
ence of the social environment in the reactions concerned. The 
social psychologist ought to regard childhood, not as a blank period 
for the internal ripening of systems of conduct, but as an oppor- 
tunity which must be used in LEARNING such useful behavior 
through social contact. The sex reactions may lead a woman to 
a career of honored maternity or to prostitution, according to the 
social forces brought to bear in her early training. Instruction 
rather than a ‘maternal instinct? must be the guide. The re- 
sponsibility lies with US, not with our ancestors, to see that our 
children develop modesty, rivalry, wholesome and properly ex- 
pressed resentment, avoidance of physical and moral dangers, re- 
gard for family, susceptibility to social control, constructiveness, 
self-assertion, and wisdom in sex matters. 

From a theoretical standpoint also the instinct theory is an im- 
pediment to the scientific observation of behavior. It is a kind 
of ‘blanket theory, which having been used for certain reactions 
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is likely to be extended without discrimination to others. The 
explanation that a certain tendency is ‘inborn’ is furthermore 
so final a statement that all actual observation and analysis of 
its formation is discouraged. The theory begins at the wrong end 
of the developmental process in making its assumptions. It seizes 
upon the completed activity, and reads back into the life of the 
child an inherited purposive development in the direction of that 
activity and determined wholly from within. In view of the un- 
certainty regarding the maturation hypothesis it seems better to 
adopt the genetic viewpoint, and beginning at birth with the simple 
reflexes, which are demonstrably innate, progress with no further 
assumptions than the well-known facts of the learning process. 
In mankind, considered as individuals, there are certain in- 
alienable qualities and tendencies of a social nature. Our reluc- 
tance to explain these characteristics as instinctive in no way 
diminishes their importance. The shaping of the fundamental 
activities by social factors renders the individual as truly socialized 
as he would be with inborn reactions of the same sort. To sum- 
marize briefly this shaping process: Social objects such as persons, 
attitudes, expressions, and language serve as the stimuli to which 
the various prepotent activities may be transferred. Approval and 
disapproval become the conditions of response. Through contact. 
with others an enormous part of the learning takes place by which 
the original reflexes are converted into useful habits. The child 
and youth being docile and responsive to language, many prepotent 
stimuli need be presented only indirectly; that is, through admo- 
nition and instruction. Hence many of the cruder errors of the 
learning process are eliminated in advance. The more drastic 
experiences in satisfying the need for protection, and for food 
and sexual adjustment, are worked out in the history of the race. 
The individual begins the modification of his prepotent reflexes 
where unnumbered generations of his forbears have left off. 
Thought itself, in its inseparable connection with language, tra- 
ditional knowledge and custom, is largely a part of the general 
social influence. By the direction through society of the learning 
process the efferent side of the prepotent reflex arcs are modi- 
fied from purely individualistic to highly socialized responses. 
And finally, the common sanction may so far control the habits 
formed upon the inborn activities as to substitute for the original 
biological end a somewhat modified purpose of social origin, 
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4, The Explanation of the Psychoanalysts 


A. A. Britt, Psychanalysis, Its Theory and Practical Application, Chap. 
vii, from pages 186-217 (Saunders, 1912). Because of the limits of 
space, the Editor has included only a few selected illustrations 
from the many presented by Dr. Brill 


PSYCHOPATHOLOGY OF EVERYDAY LIFE 


Freud’s Conception of Consciousness, Unconscious and Fore- 
conscious—In my discussion of the dream and the psychoneurotic 
mechanisms I have attempted to show that they are the result of 
psychic streams of contrary tendencies, each striving for expression, 
the ultimate outcome of which is a compromise between the two. 
Each has to make concessions, thus meeting each other half way and 
the result of this mutual accommodation is then a dream or a 
psychoneurotic symptom which represents the fulfilment of a 
wish. ‘These mechanisms are not conscious, but rather uncon- 
scious processes. Unconscious, according to Freud, are all those 
psychic manifestations of which the person is unconscious. He 
actually does not discover them and they can only be brought 
to the surface by analysis. The unconscious is made up of the 
repressed material, that is, it consists of the sum total of those 
psychic processes which have been relegated to the depths of the 
unconscious from the very beginning of childhood. Thus all the 
primitive impulses that have been curbed and inhibited with the 
development of the individual are in a state of repression. They 
form points of crystallization for the later repressions which 
mainly consist of erotic material. The later experiences are 
naturally not subjected to the same amount of repression as the 
earlier and more primitive ones, hence some of them may remain 
in what Freud calls the foreconscious. As shown above the dream 
is the function of two separate systems. One subjects the activity 
of the other to a critique which results in an exclusion from con- 
sciousness. The criticising system is in closer relation with con- 
sciousness than the one criticised. The former, the foreconscious, 
stands like a screen between the unconscious and consciousness. 
Both are unconscious in the psychological sense, but the uncon- 
scious is incapable of consciousness, while the foreconscious can 
reach consciousness after it fulfills certain conditions regarding 
censorship. It is the later that directs our waking life and de- 
termines our voluntary conscious actions. Consciousness, as such, 
plays a very small part and is conceived by Freud as a sensory 
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organ for the perception of psychic qualities. The repressed ma- 
terial or the unconscious consists of wishes which are always active 
and reach for expression whenever they have an opportunity to 
unite with an emotion from conscious life. They thus deter- 
mine all our actions, and our character is mainly based on mem- 
ory traces of those impressions that have influenced us most 
strongly—those of our early youth which almost never become 
conscious, 

As we pointed out above, the later repressions are made up 
of thoughts that are painful and intolerable which are intention- 
ally crowded out of consciousness. The individual intentionally 
strives to forget them and he manifestly succeeds. This is a pro- 
tective mechanism for the good of the organism, for what would 
happen to us if we were always confronted by the numberless 
painful and disagreeable incidents of life? However, what we 
imagine to be forgotten remains in the unconscious in a re- 
pressed state and forms a complex. The complex remains in an 
inert state until incited by some association. Thus, an elderly 
woman experiences a feeling of uneasiness whenever she by chance 
sees a red-haired person. She is unable to account for it, and of 
late it has especially annoyed her because one of the members 
of her club happens to be of the Titian type. Analysis showed 
that forty-eight years ago she had an unfortunate experience with 
a red-haired schoolmate. She was not at all cognizant of this 
incident each time she felt that “sense of uneasiness” and was 
wont to attribute it to the popular prejudice. But as she con- 
siders herself above such prejudice she could not understand her 
rude manners toward the woman of the Titian type. It was only 
after a lengthy analysis, after all the resistances were broken, 
that the original incident became conscious to her, 

These resistances are always active and only during sleep do 
they partially slacken. It is then that the repressed material 
comes to the surface in the form of dreams, but as the resistances 
never lose their full power, they distort everything that passes 
them to such an extent that the dreamer cannot recognize his 
repressed thoughts or his unattainable wishes. But it is not 
only in the abnormal states and in the dream that the repression 
fulfils wishes. We find that the same influences are also evinced 
a our waking states in psychopathological actions of everyday 
life. 

By psychopathological actions we understand those incorrect 
psychic activities which the individual daily performs, but of 
which he is not conscious at the time being. Among these dif- 
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ferent manifestations may be mentioned lapses of memory, of 
talking, writing, mistakes, etc. 

Among the lapses of memory we may have the common oc- 
currences of forgetting names, of forgetting words in poetry or 
foreign words. In all these cases we must first assume that the 
person in question does not suffer from any nervous or mental 
affection producing qualitative or quantitative memory disturb- 
ances and that the things forgotten have once been well known. 
Every one is familiar with the feeling of being unable to recall 
a name or a word. We think of a person whose name we knew 
well, but try as hard as we may the name cannot be recalled. We 
see the person in our mind’s eye. We think of hundreds of inci- 
dents and associations connected with him, but despite that his 
name cannot be recalled. Often other names occur to us which 
we immediately recognize as false, yet they persist in thrusting 
themselves into our minds. This may continue for hours or 
days until the correct name comes unexpectedly or we ask some- 
one for it. We never think of the cause of our forgetting be- 
cause it is so self-evident nor do we try to find why we suddenly 
recalled this long-sought-for name or word. 

Freud tells us that the reason for this forgetting is, in many 
cases, due to its direct or indirect association with something 
repressed—that is, something disagreeable or painful. This has 
been fully confirmed by such observers as Bleuler, Jung, Riklin, 
Maeder and Jones. Personally I can state that in every case 
amenable to analysis I could corroborate Freud’s observation. The 
following examples will serve as illustrations: 


I. FORGETTING OF NAMES 


(c) A colleague who was acquainted with Freud’s theories asked 
me to help him recall the name of one of his patients whom he 
treated almost daily for three months up to five weeks before he 
spoke to me. He was thinking of him on his way to see me and 
was surprised to have forgotten his name. Analysis gave the fol- 
lowing associations: “He is a broker who was once well to do. 
For three months he was under my care. I cured him of a grave 
illness. He has not paid me for treatment, though he promised 
long ago to do so. The last time he came to see me he wanted 
me to sign some papers for him which I refused to do as I did 
not care to make any false statements. Since then I have not 
heard from him. It now occurs to me that the name ends with 
‘son’.” He then gaye a number of names ending with “son” 
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all of which he recognized as incorrect. Again the patient’s in- 
gratitude. “When I cured him he was grateful. He kept on 
saying that he would never forget what I had done for him and 
that as soon as he returned to business he would pay me what he 
owed me”—sudden blocking—then recalled his own ingratitude. 
He, too, is under obligations to a distant relative whom he dis- 
likes, but to whom he owes much. He received a letter six weeks 
before, requesting the loan of a sum of money, but after reading 
it he mislaid it and never thought of it again. His relative’s 
name is Brown—suddenly recalls his former patient’s name “Bron- 
son.” 

Here the forgetfulness was determined not so much by his 
patient’s action as by the disagreeable feeling connected with his | 
own affair. He was under obligations to Mr. Brown. He really 
should have sent him the money requested, but “times are bad” 
and, strange to say, he mislaid the letter and never thought of 
it. In this connection it may be mentioned that this is the usual 
mechanism of mislaying. Things which we really value we never 
mislay. 

(d) A man was urged by his wife to attend a social function 
in which he not only took no interest, but which he was sure 
would actually bore him. Yielding to his wife’s entreaties he 
began to take his dress suit from the trunk when he suddenly 
thought of shaving. After accomplishing this he returned to 
the trunk and found it locked. Despite a long, earnest search, 
the key could not be found. A locksmith could not be found on 
Sunday evening so that the couple had to send their regrets. On 
having the trunk opened the next morning the lost key was 
found within. The husband had absent mindedly dropped the key 
into the trunk and sprung the lock. He assured me that this 
was wholly unintentional and unconscious. It must, however, 
be borne in mind that he did not wish to go. There was a mo- 
tive, as we see, in the mislaying. A lover never misplaces a letter 
from his sweetheart nor does he ever mislay or forget to mail a 
letter written to her. We only mislay what we do not want. We 
are more apt to mislay letters containing bills than checks. 

(e) The same mechanism comes into play in the missending 
of letters. One of my patients was corresponding with a woman 
to whom he was favorably disposed. One day he received a letter 
from her which, on opening, he found was meant for another man 
who was also one of her admirers. In this letter she refused a 
proposal made by the latter. The mistake served to show my 
patient that he was not her only admirer and thus stirred him 
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to greater activities. At the same time it showed the other fellow 
why he was rejected as the letter which he received and which was 
meant for my patient was a very amorous epistle. 


Il. FORGETTING A RESOLUTION IS DUE TO SIMILAR CAUSES 


(b) A confrére tells me the following experience: He started 
to make a call on a patient in a certain street, but instead of 
going there he called upon another patient. The reason for this 
was very simple. Patient number one paid his bill every January, 
while patient number two paid for each visit. That morning the 
doctor was in need of money, hence he would have preferred to 
go to patient number two. 

(c) One of my patients, a music teacher, told me a similar 
experience. On going to see a pupil in New York City he un- 
expectedly landed in Brooklyn. The music teacher carried on 
a secret love affair with his pupil’s sister, and was accustomed 
to see her every evening after the lesson. He usually gave the 
lesson in the evening, but this time he was told to come in the 
morning. He knew well that he would not see her in the morning 
because she would be at work, but he did not like to refuse lest 
it might arouse suspicion. On going to give the lesson he simply 
rode too far, “having been absorbed in the newspaper.” As it 
was too late to return from Brooklyn and give the lesson in the 
morning, he was forced to postpone it till the evening. He assured 
me that he really intended to go to his pupil’s house. 

(d) Another patient invited two ladies to spend an evening 
at the theater. It was decided by the ladies to see the play “Alias 
Jimmy Valentine.” On getting into the cab he unconsciously 
ordered the driver to take them to another theater and did not 
notice his mistake until they arrived at the wrong theater. Then 
it was too late to rectify it. Here it was the case of a homosexual 
person who was in constant fear of the law and who disliked to 
see a play dealing with convicts and prisons. The theater to 
which he ordered the driver to take him presented the play “The 
Three Daughters of Mons. Dupont,” which deals with a selfish 
father who was finally brought to reason by his own children. He 
disliked his own father and was constantly trying to show him 
how to live properly. His mistakes served to exchange a dis- 
agreeable for an enjoyable evening. 

These examples show that forgetting a resolution is exactly the 
same as forgetting to recall a name or word—that is, it is always 
determined by a painful motive. 
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III. MIsTAKES IN SPEAKING, READING AND WRITING 


Mistakes in speaking show a similar mechanism. The disturbing 
influence is either a single unconsciously remaining thought which 
manifests itself through the mistake and can often be discovered 
only after detailed analysis or it is a general psychic motive di- 
rected against the whole thing spoken. 

(a) At a private theatrical rehearsal the hero, instead of say- 
ing “I love you, Emma,” said “I love you, Helen.” The latter 
was the name of the girl with whom he was really in love. 

(b) Recently an acquaintance asked me to introduce him to 
one of my friends who was about to leave for Europe. I did not 
like to do it, but I could not possibly refuse. After hesitating for 
a while I said “Come around next Sunday and I’ll take you to 
his office.” My wife, who was near, interposed with “Why, he 
sails Saturday.” I immediately corrected myself, saying “I meant 
Friday.” Here the mistake was the answer to the thought, “I 
wonder how I can avoid this.” Fortunately my acquaintance 
knew nothing of Freud’s mechanisms. 

(c) A lady, talking about her husband with whom she lived 
a very unhappy life because he was addicted to drink, said among 
other things, “I can never discuss with him any intelligent topic 
because he is so full,” meaning “dull.” 

(e) A young man, talking about an old woman who was fool- 
‘ishly in love with him, said, “I am thinking seriously of burying 
her,” instead of marrying. Here the lapsus lingue betrays his 
inner feelings in the matter. He would marry this old and wealthy 
woman if he should know that she would soon die and leave him 
her money. 

(h) My traveling companion, who for some reason, took par- 
ticular pleasure in railing at the medical profession, remarked 
once, “The most appropriate name for a doctor I ever heard of I 
read in this morning’s Sun. It was Dr. Slayers, etc.” I became 
interested and asked him to show me the article and to his sur- 
prise the name was not Slayers, but Salyers. Here his uncon- 
scious thought “Doctors are butchers” took advantage of the close 
similarity of the words and caused this metathesis. 

(1) A young bride who was obliged to remain at home on Sunday 
morning and transcribe her husband’s manuscript instead of at- 
tending church, as was her custom, wrote Bridle March instead 
of Bridal March and parson instead of person. 

Mistakes in printing are of a similar nature. As a classical 
example of this type may be cited the “Wicked Bible” so called 
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from the fact that the negative was left out of the Seventh 
Commandment. This authorized edition of the Bible was pub- 
lished in London in 1631 and it is said that the printer had to 
pay a fine of two thousand pounds for the omission. 


TV. SYMBOLIC ACTIONS 


Symbolic actions, according to Freud, are those performances 
which a person does unconsciously and automatically and which 
he considers as meaningless, indifferent and accidental when his 
attention is called to them. Such actions, depending on their deter- 
minations, are either simple or complicated and manifest themselves 
in either such insignificant acts as scribbling aimlessly with one’s 
lead pencil, jingling the coins in one’s pocket, kneading of soft 
substances, etc., or in more complicated acts. All such perform- 
ances generally conceal sense and meaning for which any other 
outlet is closed. . 

Symbolic or accidental actions can be observed both among 
normal and abnormal persons. They are of special interest to 
the doctor who finds many valuable hints for the interpretation of 
symptoms and to the student of human nature to whom they tell 
volumes. The popular saying “actions speak louder than words” 
is especially true of the manifestly insignificant and accidental 
ones. Such actions often refer to a person’s complexes—that is, 
to a complex of ideas of strong feeling tone which show a tend- 
ency to become split off from consciousness and repressed into 
the unconscious. We are wont to look. at everything under the 
guise of a particular complex. Thus the misreading of Slayer for 
Salyer is an example of complex constellation. This gentleman 
had some unpleasant experiences with a doctor, hence the mis- 
reading is merely a symbolic expression of his repressed complex. 
Such complex symbols are expressed in peculiar complicated acts. 
Jung cites the case of a young lady who “when promenading 
wished to take along a baby carriage. The reason for this, as she 
blushingly admitted, was because she desired to be looked upon 
as married. I know an old maid who wears a wedding ring, 
especially when traveling. Her reason for wearing it is “because 
it was my grandmother’s.” Other examples of symbolic actions 
are the following: 

(a) A woman song writer and poet who led a very unhappy 
life continued to write on the unhappiness of matrimony and 
just before she obtained a divorce she gave out a song entitled 
“How to Keep a Husband.” Another writer on “The Home 
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Beautiful” recently asked the court to divorce her from her 
husband. 

(6) A noted artist and writer of sonnets on the happiness of 
perfect marriage forsook his first wife for an affinity, maltreated 
his second wife, for which he was arrested and punished, and 
now that he is finally divorced, he is going through similar ex- 
periences with a third wife. 

(c) The patient mentioned before, while despairing of his life 
because he imagined himself afflicted with an incurable disease, 
continued to occupy himself with Ibsen’s “When We Dead 
Awaken.” 

(d) A New York embezzler who was discovered by detectives 
in a Philadelphia public library was found reading a book entitled 
“Will I Ever Go Back?” ... Music, too, is used to give ex- 
pression to one’s complexes. While doing some experimental work 
in the laboratory with Dr. L. he continued to whistle for hours 
an old melody. It was the refrain from the old song, “Don’t 
Be Angry, That Cannot Be.” Having been acquainted with the 
contents of this song I wondered whether his mechanical whistling 
expressed the feeling of a rejected love. On asking him why he 
whistled so much he characteristically replied “I don’t know 
myself.” I then asked him whether he knew what he was whistling, 
but he assured me that he did not. “It is some street song,” he 
said. “I have a habit of whistling while I work.” I then told 
him the words and jokingly asked him whether he had been re- 
jected by the girl he loved. He emphatically denied it, but his 
emotional reactions only strengthend my suspicion so that I con- 
tinued my investigations. That evening we met at a café and 
after I had gained his confidence, he disburdened his heart. Only 
the evening before he had proposed and had been rejected. 

These examples show that there is nothing arbitrary or fortui- 
tous in our actions. No matter how trivial or voluntary, analysis 
always shows that this action is fully determined by unconscious 
motives. Those who believe in a free will naturally dispute this 
theory, but it is always possible to demonstrate to their own satis- 
faction that whatever they consider a voluntary act done with a 
free will is nevertheless unconsciously determined by definite moves. 
One of my unbelieving patients forgot his umbrella in my office 
and then asked me to explain this forgettmg. “Surely,” he said, 
“J did not wish to lose a new umbrella.” I fully agreed with him 
for if he wanted to lose it he would have left it elsewhere. He came 
to see me daily and as the rain ceased during his visit he could 
leave it until his next visit. Moreover, every psychoanalyst knows 
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that patients who are pleased with the treatment often forget 
things at the doctor’s office. This simply means that they expect 
and wish to return. We never forget anything valuable where we 
do not wish to return. The same holds true for losing things. 
We never lose what we value highly, and, everything being equal, 
whatever we lose, we usually don’t want... . 

Such complex indicators expressed in every-day conversations 
and actions are not rare. The careful observer finds them every- 
where. For nothing can be concealed. Repressed thoughts forever 
strive to come to the surface and just as the insane realize their 
ideals in their insanity, we realize our wishes through our dreams 
and in the “little ways” of every-day life. 


5, The Explanation of the Behaviorists 
Joun B. Watson, “What is Behaviorism?” Harper's Magazine, May, 1926 


if 


A few years ago we heard only of Freud in psychology and of 
his method, psychoanalysis. With this method his loyal subjects 
assured us they could solve all psychological problems. To-day 
when every shop girl will tell you of her dreams and complexes, 
psychoanalysis is no longer a topic of interest in drawing-room 
conversations, not because anyone is particularly shocked by the 
discussion but rather because its novelty has gone. 

So it is with all new movements in scientific fields. There was 
possibly too little science—real science—in Freud’s psychology and 
hence it held its news value for only a relatively brief span of 

ears. 
‘ At this moment there is a new psychological claimant for public 
interest. During the past ten years, it has been threshed out in 
university circles; now the newspapers are beginning to feed it 
to the masses, albeit still in broken doses. 

This contestant is Behaviorism. 

Behaviorism has been an independent study in the larger uni- 
versities since 1912. It represents what must be looked upon as 
a real renaissance in psychology. Up to that time the so-called 
subjective, or introspective psychology held complete sway. Sub- 
jective psychology was defined as a study of the mind—really of 
your own mind, since no one else could look in on it and see what 
was going on there. And when you did look, what did you see? 
Since you were trained in the system and in the vernacular of 
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James, Angell, Ladd, and Wundt, you said you saw Consciousness. 
And then you tried to analyze this consciousness. What is it? . 
Why, one must describe it by enumerating the units that compose 
it. Consciousness is made up of sensation units like redness, green- 
ness; sensations of tone, smell, temperature, and the like, and of 
units of feeling tone called “pleasantness” and “unpleasantness.” 
Now when enough of these sensation units are simultaneously pres- 
ent and accompanied by one or another of the two feeling tones, you 
have what is called a Perception—e.g., the perception of an orange 
or an apple. 

The matter of consciousness and what constitutes it was made 
still more complicated when they insisted that when perceptions 
were absent, that is, when no objects were in front of us, conscious- 
ness was made up of representatives of objects called Images. 

All the data of this type of psychology were thus subjective. The 
only method of studying this data was by introspecting—looking 
within your own mind. Hence, we call such psychologists subjective 
psychologists, or introspective psychologists. Verification of find- 
ings—really the first objective of every true science—is thus for- 
ever denied the introspective student of psychology. 

This was the time-honored analysis of mind. It was as thor- 
oughly entrenched as the Bible—as philosophy itself. Surely no 
one could ever be bold enough or rash enough to question that 
there is such a thing as mind or that it is made up of conscious 
units. 

And yet this is just what the Behaviorist did. 

In one sweeping assumption after another, the Behaviorist threw 
out the concepts both of mind and of consciousness, calling them 
carry-overs from the Church dogma of the Middle Ages. The 
Behaviorist told the introspectionists that consciousness was just a 
masquerade for the soul. 

Behaviorism’s challenge to introspective psychology was: “You 
say there is such a thing as consciousness, that consciousness 
goes on in you—then prove it. You say that you have sensations, 
perceptions, and images—then demonstrate them as other sciences 
demonstrate their facts.” 

Naturally, they could not meet this challenge. The only argu- 
ment open to the introspectionist was that used by every time- 
honored exhorter since history began, the argumentum ad hominem, 
“no consciousness—no mind! Maybe the Behaviorist has no con- 
sciousness, no mind, but you and I have.” 

If the study of mind—the analysis of consciousness—is not what 
psychology is about, what then is its field and what is its goal? 
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The Behaviorist viewpoint is just common sense grown articulate. 
Behaviorism is a study of what people do. What is this man doing 
now?—any answer to that question made by a trained observer ts 
_a psychological fact or happening. After observing man’s behavior 
long enough, the Behaviorist begins to say, “this man or that man 
will do so and so under such and such conditions.” Take a simple 
case. John Smith will run every time he sees a snake. Every 
woman in this closed room will scream, stand on a chair or pull 
her skirts tightly around her if I turn loose ten fierce wild rats. 
We have begun to make predictions about psychological happenings 
—the first step in any science. 

Every science starts this way. It observes in a more or less hit 
and miss way the happenings round about. It next gets to the 
point where it can make predictions, e.g., the sun will rise tomorrow 
—there will be a total eclipse of the sun visible in New York in 
2024—Halley’s comet will be seen again in 1986, etc. 

The next stage in any science is to get “control” of its hap- 
penings. Astronomy never can get control, It cannot produce 
eclipses or prevent them. (Even here possibly we should not be 
too dogmatic!) Chemistry is getting control. Biology is getting 
control. Can psychology ever get control? Can I make some one 
who is not afraid of snakes, afraid of them and how? Can I take 
some one who is afraid of snakes and remove that fear? How? 

In other words, the starting point of Behaviorism is like that 
of every other science. Looked at in this way, the old, subjective 
psychology never had any right to be called a science. To be a 
science, psychology must use the same material that all other sci- 
ences use. Its facts must be capable of verification by other 
capable investigators everywhere. Its methods must be the methods 
of science in general. 


II 


What are the phenomena or happenings that the Behaviorist 
studies in his psychology (human)? He limits his field to the 
study of man. He makes the field still more circumscribed. He 
will not attempt to study the physico-chemical make-up of man. 
He will study only one thing—what man does. Observation shows 
that he is always doing something—always behaving. He is be- 
having even when asleep, when in coma, when sitting motionless 
gazing into the fire. 

Suppose I were a stranger scientist just down from some distant 
planet. I know nothing of human beings as they exist on this 
earth. Suppose, further, that I am in a balloon so situated above 
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the center of New York that I can watch the city and the sur- 
rounding territory. As eight-thirty in the morning, I see millions 
of people hurrying into the city in trains, in automobiles, in 
subways, on ferries. The movements are rapid, confusing. There 
seems to be no more system in these movements than in the hurry- 
ing, scurrying movements of ants when their nest has been dis- 
turbed. With my eye aided by special instruments I follow groups 
of these individuals. I note that they enter great office buildings, 
department stores, restaurants. Some begin to wait on customers, 
some start to work on typewriting machines, others begin to cut 
and fit clothes, and still others start sewing on power machines. 
I finally arrive at the conclusion that the people are going to 
work. Just think what a volume I could carry back to Mars on 
the behavior of New Yorkers if from some central position I 
could observe their whole twenty-four-hour behavior for a few 
weeks or months! 

Now you are not accustomed to think of accumulation of simple 
facts of this kind as data of psychology. You have grown up 
with it. It is part of your every day life. Yet when you go to 
a foreign country it is just these kinds of observations you have 
to make before you can get along in your foreign environment. 
From this standpoint you can see that everybody is something of 
a psychologist. 

The people in Mars, after reading my first general report, de- 
cide to send me down.again for the study of specialized features 
of human behavior. What are their school and church systems 
like? What is their social behavior like in the sense of their 
manners and customs and ethics. What is their sex life like 
throughout the life cycle? Their home life? What do they read ? 
Do they go to plays and to what kind of plays? What réle does 
the cinema play in their lives? 

From these studies I carry back to Mars a tremendous amount 
of narrow specialized information on the habits and customs of 
New Yorkers. This also is behavioristic psychology. 

After going over my facts and inferences, my colleagues in 
Mars decide that they are in need of still more Specialized data. 
They tell me to go back and pick out some one individual and 
_bring back a complete report of his behavior. I can carry out 

these studies only by attaching myself to some individual, say 
John Smith. By observing him carefully day in and day out 
I find out his occupation. He is a bricklayer. He can lay two 
thousand bricks a day when he lets himself out, as for example, 
when building his own home or when working by the job on his 
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own contract. I find, though, that on most jobs he is not allowed 
to work a full day. He must work only a certain number of 
hours each day. He has to join an organization called a union 
and, as a member of a union and under the conditions of the 
union, he rarely lays more than eight hundred bricks per day. 
For this he receives a certain fixed sum. I find that this man is 
married, that he has a small home in the suburbs, a Ford car 
bought on the instalment plan, and a radio bought on the same 
plan. I find that he drinks a great deal, that he abuses his wife 
and children, spends a considerable part of his time in the pool- 
room, that he is given to temper fits, that he is morose and sullen 
to his companions, that he is not particular in meeting his mone- 
tary obligations. He uses only fifteen hundred English words— 
he practically never writes a letter and he reads only the Daily 
Tabloid. I may wish to make a still more circumscribed study 
of his behavior, so I invite him into my laboratory and study the 
rapidity with which he can form new habits. He has never learned 
to run a machine lathe. How quickly can he learn to do this? 
He doesn’t know any French. How soon could I teach him to 
speak the French language moderately well? He has not a system 
of immaculate personal habits. How soon could I teach him these ? 
And what methods should I have to use in order to teach him to 
put on this new behavior? 

All business, as well as all social life, is based upon these kinds 
of observations—and they are psychological observations although 
not necessarily very articulate ones. 

Once again I assemble my data and take them back to my 
colleagues. After digesting them, they decide that adult human 
behavior is too complicated to understand without knowing some- 
thing of the infancy and childhood period of man. We do not 
understand why one man is a bricklayer, another an artist. another 
a gambler. We cannot understand why some men are carefree 
and sober, make good husbands, and others not. We cannot un- 
derstand why some men never leave home, never get married, and 
never are seen in women’s society. We shall have to have man’s 
early behavior investigated to see if it throws light on later be- 
havior. Are such differences due to inborn differences in behavior | 
to differences in their instincts, or merely to early differences 
in training? 

Again I come back to earth but this time I begin my observa- 
tions on newborn infants. I note carefully their behavior at birth, 
what new forms of unlearned behavior appear at definite intervals 
after birth. I study, too, how early habit formation can begin 
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in these very young infants and note the various factors which make 
new habits form. In other words, I begin to tease out by my ob- 
servations what part of man’s behavior is inherited and what part 
is learned. This also is psychology. 

- You will notice that in all of this description we start from 
general observations of persons for which no laboratory or special 
instruments for study are necessary and that we end up with 
the newborn infant in the laboratory, using every bit of instru- 
mentation for the study of our phenomena which has been devised 
up to the present time. In other words, Behaviorism breaks down 
the distinction between subjective and objective phenomena. All 
of the phenomena connected with human beings are objective, 
even the things you now call “memory” and “thinking”! Again, - 
you have been in the habit of calling these more general studies 
social psychology or sociology, and the more narrow studies where 
the laboratory is involved psychology proper or experimental psy- 
chology. The Behaviorist does not believe in these old distinc- 
tions. The whole thing is psychology. Along with the breaking 
down of these distinctions comes a threatening note to the whole 
of philosophy. With the behavioristic point of view now becoming 
dominant, it is hard to find a place for what has been called 
philosophy. Philosophy is passing—has all but passed, and unless 
new issues arise which will give a foundation for a new philosophy, 
the world has seen its last great philosopher. 

So far we have had to take our psychological happenings just 
as we found them. Have we really gone far enough to be able 
to predict anything of consequence about individuals? Common 
sense, rather than scientific psychology, has gone -a certain dis- 
tance in prediction—you can’t live with people without making 
predictions about them. You know in advance what they are 
going to say and do. That is why most people are so dull. If 
I fire a revolver behind any ten individuals who are sitting quietly 
in a room, I can predict without fear of contradiction that at least 
nine out of ten of these individuals will jump, scream, change 
rate of respiration and heartbeat. If I throw a hundred unclothed 
individuals who have never learned to swim into a pool of water, 
.five hundred yards in diameter, all of them will drown unless 
somebody comes to aid them. If you will think over the problem 
for a moment, you will see that most of our institutions, banks, 
churches, great. mercantile houses, the institution of marriage it- 
self, are all based on the fundamental supposition that human 
behavior in general is predictable. Just whisper a word of a gold 
strike and you can safely predict a stampede. Just whisper a 
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word of scandal about a woman placed high socially, and every 
tongue in her set will clack. If you wish to make a man preen 
himself, let some woman notice him when none of his critical 
friends is around. To make a man swell out his chest, praise 
and flatter him a bit. To make a woman dress most carefully, tell 
her her rival is to be present at a given function. 

This level of predictability has been reached by the slow accu- 
mulation of psychological data through all ages, rather than by 
the efforts of trained psychologists. The trained investigator must 
now come in and tell us more accurately about what this indi- 
vidual is sure to do in the presence of the life situations he must 
face: will he work—does he lie—will he steal—will he break under 
stress ? 

What about the control of psychological phenomena? Can you 
make an individual display any given bit of behavior by any kind 
of psychological technic, the way the chemist can make water 
appear by bringing hydrogen and oxygen together under certain 
conditions ? 

We can’t go very far in this direction now. But Behaviorism 
has only just been born. Until about twenty years ago biology 
itself was upon a purely descriptive level. Darwin, in the fifties, 
was a great observer of facts. Upon the basis of his observations 
he built up his theory of descent. He never went very much far- 
ther. To-day there is an experimental biology. It seeks to control 
descent by manipulating the chemical and physical environment 
of plants and animals. It attempts to change and modify species, 
to control growth and, in general, to alter the course of inheri- 
tance. 

Psychology is still largely at a descriptive level. Control of 
psychological phenomena is in a more backward state than is 
the case with other sciences, partly because it is a newer science, 
but more largely because psychology wasted its time so long in 
trying futilely to study mind instead of behavior. 

We have made a beginning. Here is a group of moths quiet 
in a very dim light. Suppose I decide to arouse behavior to make 
them fly to the right-hand side of the room. How can I control 
that behavior? I light a candle and put it in the exact position 
in the room to which I want the moths to fly. In a short time 
the moths become active and fly toward the source of light. It 
may have taken the behaviorist days, weeks, or months to have 
discovered this way of controlling the insects. Having found it 
out, it becomes a part of the technic of every investigator. The 
response (act, happening) is flying toward the source of light; the 
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stimulus is the lighted candle. In this simple observation, you 
have a part of the mechanics of behavioristic psychology typified 
in its most elementary form—no response without a stimulus. 
Every adequate stimulus must produce some response immedi- 
ately. 

Ne o matter how many thousands of reactions a human or animal 
is capable of performing, there is always some stimulus or object 
in the environment which will arouse that reaction in him. Our 
search in the laboratory at the present time lies in this direction, 
to get a better knowledge of the stimuli calling out reactions. With 
this data well in hand, it is a simple enough matter then to 
arrange the environment, put the necessary group of stimuli in 
front of him, to get man or animal to perform any act in his 
repertoire. Let us go into the human realm. I wish to make 
a seventy-day-old child blink. What stimulus shall I apply? I 
can touch its eyeball and produce the blink; I can blow on its eye- 
ball and produce the blink; I can pass -a rapid shadow over the 
eye and produce the blink. In other words there are three stimuli 
which will call out this reaction. Suppose I wish to make a baby 
cry. We will assume that the baby has not as yet put on any 
habits, learned anything. I can pinch him, cut him, burn him, 
or apply any other noxious stimuli to make him cry. Suppose I 
wish to make a twenty-day-old baby smile. I find that the only 
way is to touch its lips gently, with a feather, for example, stroke 
its skin gently, especially in certain sensitive areas. 

But the problem is not always so simple. Many objects will not 
at first serve as stimuli for calling out a particular form of reac- 
tion. Some, indeed, will not at first produce any observable over 
reaction. The individual must first be conditioned to those stimuli. 
Environment does the conditioning. The process is quite simple. 
For example, the first sight of a stick will not cause a youngster 
to dodge when he sees it. He must be struck (fundamental stimu- 
lus) before he dodges. If now I strike his head sharply each time 
he sees me pick up the stick, he soon dodges the instant he catches 
sight (conditioned stimulus) of it in my hand. I have set up 
a conditioned visual response. No “association of ideas” is in- 
volved because we can set up similar conditioned responses in our 
glands over which we have no “control.” We can set them up 
even in the newborn infant; we can establish them in: animals— 
even in the lowly one-cell animals. 

Throughout life, objects which have no kick (that is, which are 
not stimuli to certain responses) are constantly borrowing a kick 
(becoming conditioned stimuli) because they happen to be pres- 
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ent when some fundamental stimulus is calling out a reac- 
tion from the organism. That is why any object in the world, 
given the proper history in our past, can arouse a fear reaction. 
This is why any object or person in the world can be made 
to call out a love response—even a hunchbacked and disfigured 
woman of forty evoking such a response in a handsome lad of 
twenty. 

To control the individual then—have him behave as society 
specifies—by confronting him with appropriate stimuli, we must 
have considerable knowledge not only about native, fundamental 
stimuli, but also about those which have been conditioned. To 
gain this knowledge, we must go to the laboratory and study the 
human individual from infancy onward. 


6. The Formation and Change of Political Opinions during 
a Campaign 


Stuart A. Rice, “Differential Changes of Political Preference under 
Campaign Stimulation,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XXI, 
October-December, 1926. Reprinted in his volume, Quantitative 
Methods in Politics, Chap. xix (Knopf, 1928) 


Prodigious efforts are devoted in modern society to changing the 
attitudes (sometimes called the “opinions”) of individuals. In- 
numerable organizations are striving continually to “convert” 
people to one or another religious, economic, esthetic, moralistic, 
or political point of view. In the political field these efforts cul- 
minate every four years in the grand clamor of a presidential elec- 
tion. No adequate attempt has yet been made to measure the 
effects of the social-psychological forces released by the various 
parties in their campaigns, either in the net aggregate or in their 
minutia. It is true that when the ballots are counted, the result 
appears in a certain statistical form. One party or another wins 
by so many votes. But no one has anything more than a guess 
concerning the degree to which the outcome is due to the ante- 
cedent campaign or to any of the specific campaign devices. The 
winning party may even have lost votes steadily during its at- 
tempts at persuasion. In other words, the final election figures 
give no indication of the previous changes in attitude that have 
occurred. The experiment consists in an undefined, unmeasured 
social situation, into which are introduced a conflicting variety 
of partially defined but largely unmeasured stimuli, and from 
which emerges a measured and partially defined resultant. 
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Here, then, is an almost virgin field for experimentation in social 
psychology. The central problem is to classify, define and measure 
changes in attitude among a variety of types of persons, in relation 
to varied stimuli. It is clear that the problem, as just stated, 
is very complex, and that experimentation may proceed in a variety 
of ways. Thus for example, students of method in rhetoric and 
argumentation are attempting to measure the effectiveness of 
various types of argumentative appeal upon selected audiences.? 
It has been suggested that with the co-operation of the opposing 
political managers concerned, certain precincts in a city like Chi- 
cago might be placed during an election under experimentally 
controlled conditions, so far as overt campaign efforts by the vari- 
ous parties were concerned, thereby permitting a comparison of 
the effectiveness of various devices for influencing the voter.? 
President H. T. Moore has examined the relationship between cer- 
tain innate or acquired mental and personality characteristics, 
and the tendency toward radicalism or conservatism as indicated 
by a series of judgments on controversial questions.? Professor 
Floyd Allport and his associates at the Syracuse University School 
of Citizenship, as well as the present writer, have discussed the 
distribution of opinion among groups of voters, regarding opinion 
as a variable. in a number of characteristics. These and similar 
inquiries and projects bear upon one or another aspect of the same 
central problem. 

An attempt at measurement of differential changes of attitude 
is described below in the hope that it will be suggestive of further 
lines of experiment within this general series.> The occasion was 
the presidential election of 1924, the subjects being students of 


*Cf. “The Relative Effectiveness of the Condensed and Extended Motive 
Appeal,” by George Rowland Collins, Quarterly Journal of Speech Educa- 
tion, Vol. 10 (1924), p. 221, together with comments upon the same by 
William E, Utterback, ibid., p. 385ff. 

* Discussed in private conversation with members of the group at the 
University of Chicago interested in social research. 

S“Tnnate Factors in Radicalism and Conservatism,” Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology, Vol. XX, No. 3, October, 1925. 

*“The Measurement and Motivation of Atypical Opinion in a Certain 
Group,” American Political Science Review, November, 1925. “The 
Political Vote as a Frequency Distribution of Opinion,” by Stuart A. Rice, 
Journal of the American Statistical Association, March, 1924; also by 
the same writer, “Some Applications of Statistical Method to Political 
Science Research,” Political Science Review, May, 1926. 

° The writer has been privileged by Professor H. A. Sturges of Washburn 
College to examine the unpublished results of a series of similar “Studies 
of the Dynamies of Attitude.” 
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sociology in the three upper classes at Dartmouth College. The 
original aim of the experiment was two-fold: first, to determine 
the form of the distribution of generalized attitudes toward politi- 
cal and social change; second, to discover whether there was a 
relationship between the position occupied upon the scale of atti- 
tudes and the tendency during the campaign to change preferences 
among the concrete alternatives represented by the three major 
presidential candidates. The method employed was that of two 
successive “ballots” or questionnaires. In consequence, the study 
has as an outstanding defect the circumstance that the individual 
ratings upon the scale of attitudes were determined by a subjective 
appraisal of himself by each subject. Some more objective process 
of rating, such as that employed by Moore in the paper cited above, 
would have been preferable, but was precluded by the circum- 
stances under which the study was made.° 

The opinions of the subjects were first obtained, in a uniform 
manner, on October 7th and 8th, and again on November 3d and 
4th. The responses made on the latter dates were presumably those, 
with approximate correctness, that might have been registered at 
the election on November 4th. Two days were necessary to com- 
plete the questionnaire in both cases because of the fact that the 
recitation periods of the classes involved fell upon alternate days. 
Thus 27 days elapsed between the two tests in the case of the 
larger number of students.’ 

The period between the two tests contained the greater number 
of political stimuli to which the students were exposed. In addi- 
tion to the political columns carried in newspapers and magazines 
of general circulation, there were campus campaign rallies for 
various candidates; articles in the daily student paper written by 
members of the faculty on behalf of Coolidge, Davis and LaFol- 
lette; a non-partisan political forum; a straw ballot in which all 
students and members of the faculty were asked to participate; 
and the innumerable “leagues” ® and secondary discussions which 
resulted from the more general campaign efforts. Thus it was 
possible only to measure the combined resultancy of all of these 
and other stimuli, rather than the effects of any individual stim- 


6 The writer was given the assistance of five colleagues in the Department 
of Sociology, in connection with their regular class work, and he wishes 
here to express his appreciation for their aid. 

7™There were exceptions in some cases. 

® The “league” is a campus institution, consisting of a small fortuitously 
gathered and informally organized forum, in which the participants dis- 
cuss any and all subjects. 
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ulus. The earlier and later questionnaires will be referred to in 
each case as the October and the November ballot, respectively. 
Upon the October ballot, the student was requested to draw the 
following 8 point scale, which, it was explained, purported to 
represent the distribution of political opinion from extreme radi- 
calism at one end to extreme reaction at the other.® Upon this 
scale he was requested to indicate by an X his own general political 


pxe . 


Radicalism Liberalism Conservatism Reactionaryism 


attitude, as closely as it could be estimated. Thus, if he were a 
liberal conservative in his own estimation, he would place an X 
within the Conservative sector, but within that half of the latter 
adjacent to the Liberal sector. If he were a radical liberal, he 
would place an X at the point indicated in the above diagram. The 
eight steps on the scale were assumed to be equi-distant. Below the 
diagram, each student was asked to write in alphabetical order 
the names of the three leading candidates for president and to 
note opposite these his first, second and third choice. Each stu- 
dent was asked to identify his paper, whether by name, initials, 
or some other symbol that he would remember. 

Upon the November ballot, the same identifying symbol was 
repeated. The generalized political attitude, being regarded as 
a constant, was not again requested, but the student was asked 
once more for his present first, second and third choices with 
respect to Coolidge, Davis and LaFollette, 

A number of the subjects were present on one of the two dates 
only. Hence the ballots received were of differing degrees of 
utility. Those which could be matched together for the two dates 
numbered 340. However, 406 October ballots could be distributed 
according to the opinion scale, while 443 October participants and 
385 November participants expressed preferences regarding can- 
didates. Some of the tabulations and inferences drawn therefrom 
follow: . 

1. The distribution along the scale of opinion of the October 
ballots was as follows: 


*This involved the assumptions which are by no means established, that 
generalized political attitudes exist and can be determined by the person 
holding them. It seems probable that there is at least a positive correla- 
tion between the conservatism or radicalism of an individual’s attitudes 
upon each of a number of specifie matters of political controversy. Cf. 
Radicalism, Conservatism and Scientific Method, by A. B. Wolfe, whose 
terminology was here employed. 
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The distribution while suggesting the normal type, is skewed to 
the left. This might be expected among those whose youth is 
presumed to be a factor making for radicalism. Moreover, Dart- 
mouth is liberal. On the other hand, many students were un- 
doubtedly influenced by the connotations of the terms employed. 
The word “liberal” is highly respected on the Dartmouth campus, 
and it is probable that many students who awarded themselves 
this designation would not merit it by any objective test. The term 
“reactionary” carries an approbrium that would preclude most 
reactionaries from recognizing themselves by that name. It is 
likely that those who claimed the title did so as an expression of 
humor, for two of the three in that category cast first choice votes 
for LaFollette. The same element of unreliability may apply to 
the class “Reactionary conservative.” 

2. Nevertheless, it is apparent that a significant relationship 
existed between the student’s estimate of his generalized political 
opinion and his expression of political preference. The percen- 
tages in the main opinion classes who expressed a first choice for 
LaFollette on the October ballot were as follows: 


RadicalseCbothi classes) moc 2200 Pees Gua ts 100.0 
Radrealaliberalsictst. ¥.i4s ei< os bes Usitaty share wider 48.3 
Conservative} liberals to clr, 2. Sictee: secdops sia. @ fetes lbs 
Maberal CONSCEVALLVES) < +s cxerotenseseloarajceelsietehete/oh.+ 0.8 
Reactionary conservatives .........+.-esseee- 0.0 


In the same classes, those who expressed a first preference for 
Davis constituted percentages as follows: 


Radiealsa(bothi classes) 1c: tecieiescis cise ses 0 0.0 
IRadical@laperalet ess tease n we treater. boas ek as 20.7 
@onservative liberals. oss stone cele ee ahs 28.2 
Miberal conservatives) .6 22 oe ee ee ee ee bene te 19.5 


Reactionary conservatives .............608. ca 46.1 
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For Coolidge, the first choice votes, in percentages, stood : 


Radicals: (both classes). <.....5.........c0-ne, 0 eseaers 0.0 
adres literals = crvesvs.cicss\cres 9) -b-155 eu sepemaanetinter naherate 31.0 
@onservative Liberals 2..<..:.-+,- «ts /ene stebemetershate 55.2 
Wiberalsconseryatiyes, ...2 5 cs). sited reenettesyels tela 79.7 
Reactionary conservatives ....-.seeceeceeeeee 53.8 


If the small and unreliable class of reactionary conservatives be 
omitted, it is seen that LaFollette obtained decreasing support 
from left to right along the scale, that the Coolidge support in- 
creased in the same direction, and that the Davis vote was 
strongest in the central group of conservative liberals.*° 

3. With respect to the changes occurring between the test dates, 
the drift was clearly to Coolidge, and most strongly away from 
LaFollette. The following table gives the percentages of the total 
received by each of the candidates at both dates, both for first 
choice and for first and second choice combined: 


Percentage of first 














Percentage of first and second choice 

choice votes votes combined 
Oct. Nov. Oct. Nov. 
GEChiGhe. “cynedacotrts Sone sodoet. 57.0 60.8 38.5 39.3 
DD Aa Spencer esuae atc acca 's siszsspe tones es 25.0 22,1 40.3 41.5 
MOS tLe smyerssy orate vebecrehei eae: eaten caecore 18.0 V7.2 ZAD 19.3 
SI Ortieh) tex Pa santeboreeetar sucie oa gee tug era oa 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


While Davis and LaFollette both lost strength as first choice can- 
didates, Davis gained as second preference. 

4, Davis was evidently a good compromise candidate, for in 
first and second choice votes combined, he possessed a plurality. 
Moreover, he received a majority of the second choice votes of the 
supporters of both Coolidge and LaFollette. Thus, second choice 
support was distributed as follows: 

Coolidge supporters, for second choice gave 


WD avilsmahtevctes seeks Seis (Oct.) 77.9% (Nov.) 82.5% 
OMS LGOS once. tesae caars (Oct.) 22.2% (Nov.) 17.5% 


* Tt is possible that some subjects determined upon their rating on the 
scale im the light of their conscious presidential preference, in which case 
the apparent relationships here disclosed would be spurious. The order 
of procedure followed in the experiment, however, was designed so far as 
possible to forestall such an association of ideas, 
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Davis supporters, for second choice gave 


@ooltdees, oh alysis sf=siehs (Oct.) 58.1% (Nov.) 51.7% 
Nuatlolletter muactets os. = ser (Oct.) 46.9% (Nov.) 48.2% 


LaFollette supporters, for second choice gave 


(OOLTAIO ad aaiciece« mnths os (Oct.) 87.5% (Nov.) 37.9% 
| SS be A ee (Oct.) 62.5% (Nov.) 62.1% 


Coolidge supporters were less likely to favor LaFollette for sec- 
ond choice than were LaFollette supporters to favor Coolidge. It 
may be inferred from this that both extremes regarded Davis as 
essentially conservative. Hence he was generally favored above 
LaFollette by the Coolidge men, but was not correspondingly 
favored above Coolidge by the LaFollette men. The swing away 
from LaFollette for second choice among the Coolidge adherents 
increased during the period of the experiment. There was a slight 
disposition, on the other hand, for Davis men to transfer second 
choice support from Coolidge to LaFollette. 

5. The net changes of preference disclosed by the above com- 
parisons were not large. Nor was the gross change as large as 
might have been expected. Among 340 students, 44 only or 12.9 
per cent changed in their first preferences. An additional 34, or 
9.9 per cent changed in their second but not in their first prefer- 
ences. Hence 264 or 77.2 per cent remained unchanged in first, 
second and third choice. 

6. It may next be asked whether the tendency to change varied 
with the position of the student upon the opinion scale. That such 
was the case is indicated by the following table, in which the 
number of changes within each of the four larger opinion classes 
is given as a percentage of the total in each class. 


Per cent of total 


Changed in first Changed in second 


Unchanged preference preference only 
Radical liberals.........--- 65.6 24.1 10.3 
Conservative liberals........ 76.6 11.7 11.7 
Liberal conservatives........ 80.5 7.6 11.9 
Reactionary conservatives.... 84.6 (0 ofl 


It is clear that stability of preference varied directly with increas- 
ing conservatism, The latter term, it must be remembered, is 
based upon the subjects’ own appraisals. The impossibility of 
extending the conclusion beyond the immediate election situation 
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should also be pointed out. In this particular situation the con- 
servative was likewise the standpatter. This result is contrary to 
the hypothesis with which the writer began,* and is likewise 
opposed by Moore’s findings,’* the difference in result being even 
more apparent in the table which follows. This relates the number 
of changes to the first preference on the October ballot. 


Per cent of total 


Changed in first Changed in second 


Unchanged preference preference only 
Oct. Coolidge supporters..... 83.4 6.9 9.8 
Oct. Davis supporters....... 70.6 21.2 8.2 
Oct. LaFollette supporters... 64.0 22.0 14.0 


LaFollette’s supporters did not “stick,” as did those of Davis, 
nor did the latter’s adherents remain as loyal as did those of 
Coolidge. 

There are undoubtedly many other classifications within the 
electorate that would prove significant with reference to changes 
of political opinion during a period of campaign stimulation. 
Moore (op. cit.) in showing the association between various innate 
personality factors on the one side and radicalism and conserva- 
tism upon the other, used an approach that was essentially static, 
in the sense that variations in time following differential stimuli 
were not considered.** It would be interesting to employ the same 
personality criteria to a determination of comparative changes of 
attitude in response to what might be called a time series of stimuli. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. What are the factors which, according to Lowell, influence us 
in the formation of personal opinions? Give original illustra- 
tions of each of these. 


“ “The Political Vote as a Frequency Distribution of Opinion,” op. cit., 
p. 75: “The fickleness of public opinion that is so frequently observed 
may be a phenomenon representing the comparative indifference of the 
central portions of the distribution of opinion.” 

“Op. cit., p. 241: “Kighty-eight-per cent of the radicals offered as much 
or more resistance to majority influence as did the average conservative, 
while only 14.3 per cent of the conservatives offered as much or more 
resistance than the average radical.” 

* An exception to this was his measurement of susceptibility to ma- 
jority influence, referred to in the preceding footnote, in which the original 
list of judgments was repeated at the end of an hour during which the 
majority judgments of a list of 1,000 college students elsewhere were 
presented. 


oe 


10. 
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138. 
14. 


15. 
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How does Lowell define an opinion? 

How do superstitions arise? 

What is the difference between an opinion and a demonstra- 
tion ? 

How does limiting the number of alternatives affect the ease 
with which a decision may be reached? 

What is the psychological explanation of a change of opinion? 
If this explanation of Lowell’s is correct, what is the most ef- 
fective method that you and I can use to change the views 
of an acquaintance on a given subject? 

How can you and IJ as individuals guard against being influ- 
enced to change our views too frequently or too easily ? 

The processes of ascribing weight and of fixing attention appear 
to be intellectual processes; does it follow, then, that the 
process of forming personal opinion is an entirely intellectual 
one? Reasons? 

Ts there any relation between the ascribing of weight and emo- 
tion? Between the ascribing of weight and attention? 
Does Lowell believe that youth is more, or less dogmatic than 
age in its opinions? Reasons? 

Explain the relationship between impressions and opinions. 


. Every one has heard of the donkey that starved in a grainfield, 


walking back and forth from stook to stook, trying to decide 
where to begin to eat. How does this illustrate a human diff- 
culty in the making of decisions? 

What is the concept of the stereotype? 

Glance through the list of the institutions with which Part 
TI of this volume deals, and list under each of these headings 
as Many common stereotypes as you can. Now go through the 
list, checking those which you suspect may have found perma- 
nent lodgment in your own mind. 

Lowell explains how it is possible for two people of similar 
training and ability to read the same article and draw conclu- 
sions which are diametrically opposed. Lippmann quotes an in- 
stance showing how differently trained observers reported an 
incident in a test case. Will the same underlying principles 
explain the differences in both of these types of cases 2 


TOPICS FOR FURTHER INVESTIGATION AND 
DISCUSSION 


Stuart A. Rice, Journal of Personnel Research, V, 2967 (1926) 
writes on “Stereotypes—a Source of Error in Judging Human 
Character.” By studying the classifications of individuals made 
from their photographs, he demonstrates preconceived notions 
of the physical appearance of members of a certain race, class, 
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occupation, or social group, together with some of the reasons 
for these judgments. Reprinted in Kimball Young, A Source 
Book for Social Psychology (Knopf, 1927). 

What is a “prepotent habit”? What is an instinct? What is 
Allport’s explanation of the difference between the two? 
Explain the importance of “certain inalienable qualities and 
tendencies of a social nature” which human individuals possess. 
How do these qualities influence the decisions, opinions, and 
activities of individuals? 

Listed below will be found a number of classifications of the 
basic motives in human behavior, made by leading authorities. 
These lists were prepared in this form for class use, by Dr. 
Clyde L. King, of the University of Pennsylvania. 


FREUD 6. Housing or settling 
1. Sex. 7. Migration or homing 
2. Self-preservation 8. Hunting 
McDOUGALL 9. Fear and flight 
I. The Instincts 10. Anger, pugnacity 
(a) Fear 11. Revolt against restriction | 
(b) Disgust 12. Revulsion 
(c) Curiosity 13. Leadership 
(d) Anger 14, Submission 
(e) Self-assertion 15. Display, ostentation, vanity 
(f), Submission 16. Sex 
(g) Parental WOODWORTH : 
(h) Reproductive I. McDougall’s 
(+) Hunger Instincts and tendencies 
j) Acquisitive - - . 5 
a Cate ee II. Specific interests in all occu- 


pations and all objects. 


E. C. HAYES at 
I. Economic Predispositions 


(l) Gregarious 
II.. Minor Tendencies 


(a) Imitation ; 
(b) Sympathy ie) a ng 
(c) Suggestibility (b) -Aeaiisivien 
(ab lay (c) Eating 
(e) Habituation II. Social Predispositions 
(f) Preference for the familiar (a) Mating 
ALLPORT NR 
; eae (c) Sociability 
See list of prepotent habits in (a) Commeinication 
Section 3 in this chapter. Wises, 
(e) Imitation 
PARKER (f) Sympathy 
1. Gregariousness (g) Gratitude and resentment 
2. Parental bent (vengefulness) 
3. Curiosity, manipulation, work- (h) Sensitiveness to approval 
manship and disapproval 
4. Acquisition, collecting, owner- (1) Dominance : 
ship (7) Self-subordination 
5. Mental activity, thought (kK) Partisanship 


10. 


lh 


12. 


13. 
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(1) Altruism (6) Fight 
(m) Justice (c) ,Enterprise 
(7m) Conscience (d) Self-expression (work- 
manship) 
Til. General Predispositions (e) Esthetic discrimination 
(a) Fear (f) Reason 


The economic motive in human behavior is a most important 
one. Discussions of this will be found in various of the writ- 
ings of Charles A. Beard, notably in his Heonomic Basis of 
Politics (Knopf, 1922). See also Carleton H. Parker, “Motives 
in Economic Life,” Papers and Proceedings of the Thirteenth 
Annual Meeting of the American Economic Association. 
Compare Carlyle’s philosophy of clothes as presented in Sartor 
Resartus, to the quotation from Lippmann, supra. 

Explain the psychoanalysts’s answer to the query as to how 
we form our personal opinions, and give illustrations from 
your own observation. 

Why can it be said with some truth that we remember what 
we wish tv remember and that we attend to those things to 
which we wish to attend? Is the converse true? Why or 
why not? 

How would the psychoanalyst explain the following incident ? 
A professor stopped in the middle of his lecture to refer to 
something in a book which he had brought with him into the 
lecture room. As he opened the book, he beheld a pair of scis- 
sors for which his wife had been looking the evening before, and 
much to the amusement of the class, exclaimed, “Oh'dear, here 
they are! I have found them.” 

What is behaviorism? How fully is it able at present to explain 
the problems to which it has addressed itself 2 

Compare the methods used by the behaviorists with those used 
jn other fields of scientific research. See John B. Watson, 
Behaviorism (Lectures-in-Print Series, Norton, 1925) and The 
Ways of Behaviorism (Harper, 1928); A. A. Roback, Behavior- 
ism and Psychology (Harvard University Bookstore, 1923). 

On this general subject of influencing personal opinion, see 
James A. Winans, Public Speaking, Chaps. vii and ix (Century, 
1915). 


“No, 1 cannot go fishing with you,” says your friend; “I have this 
work to finish.” “But,” you persist, “just think of the woods! Just 
think of pulling out those speckled beauties! Remember that time, 
ete.’ A faraway look comes into the enthusiast’s eyes, and he 
leaps to his feet with a “Work be hanged!” In other words, “I 
will not give work attention.” A boy persuading his friend to quit 
the woodpile and come play ball, makes the friend see himself pitch- 
ing to the glorious discomfiture of the rival gang. Fear of a 
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father’s wrath must take the form of a vivid woodshed experience 
to oust that picture. The same boys, visioning their futures in day 
dreams, building castles in Spain, are aroused to enthusiasm and 
ambition as they see themselves building bridges over chasms, piling 
up fortunes in business, riding at the head of their troops, pleading 
irresistibly in the courts, or it may be, helping the unfortunate. 
—WINANS, op. cit., 221. 


Comment on the following: “Some people think they are think- 
ing when they are only rearranging their prejudices.” 

In Park and Burgess, The City (University of Chicago Press, 
1925), will be found in Chap. i a discussion of certain suggestions 
for the investigation of human behavior in the urban environ- 
ment. 

Prejudice has a great deal to do with many of our opinions. A 
popular discussion of this will be found in an article in Harper’s 
Magazine, September, 1926, called “Where Do We Get Our 
Prejudices?’ Tests may be secured at nominal cost from the 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. Dr. Goodwin B. Watson’s thesis, The Measurement of 
Fair-Mindedness, contains a report of a number of important 
experiments. It is also published by the Bureau of Publications. 
In connection with the material of this chapter, read—or re- 
read—‘‘Popular Fallacies” in Lamb’s Essays. 

How much, if at all, does the desire to be able to say, “I told 
you so,” induce us to be careful and thorough in the methods 
by which we form our opinions? 

Various common human qualities affect our opinions, such as 
sentimentality and humor. For material on both of these, see 
articles in the Forum, September, 1926. ~ 

Explain the influences lying behind the opinions of the follow- 
ing individual upon the subject of women’s styles. He admires 
very much short skirts, roll-tops, low-neck dresses, and dresses 
made of thin materials—on all women except his wife. He in- 
sists, however, that his wife wear clothing of a less modern style 
and design. 

A subscriber to a certain high class weekly periodical found 
that it was printed in an open shop. He wrote a letter to its pub- 
lishers which concluded with the following statements.- Analyze 
his opinion. The letter will be found in Time, June 14, 1926. 


Much as I would like to see Time produced by organized labor, I 
do not expect you to change your policy because of the criticism of 
one or of a thousand subscribers. . . 

In view of the circumstances, however, I am asking you to cancel 
my subscription to Time. Please submit a bill for the amount due 
you and I will send a check by return mail. 
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Comment upon the following quotation from Arnold Bennett 
Hall, Popular Government, 32 (Macmillan, 1923). 


President Garfield, in addressing the Republican Convention in 1880, 
declared that the verdict upon the work of the convention would be 
determined by “four millions of Republican firesides, where the 
thoughtful voters, with wives and children about them, with the 
calm thoughts inspired by love of home and country, with the history 
of the past, the hopes of the future, and the knowledge of the great 
men who have adorned and blessed our nation in days gone by.” To 
this eloquent assertion Graham Wallas has retorted that the “divine 
oracle, whether in America or in England, turns out, too often, only 
to be a tired householder, reading the headlines and personal para- 
graphs of his party newspaper, and half-consciously forming mental 
habits of mean suspicion and national arrogance. Sometimes, in- 
deed, during an election, one feels that it is, after all, in big meet- 
ings, where big thoughts can be given with all their emotional force, 
that the deeper things of politics have their best chance of 
recognition.” 


See Overstreet’s comment on Bacon’s four classes of “Idols,” 
in Influencing Human Behavior, 229-230 (People’s Institute 
Publishing Co., 1925). See also Charles Mills Gayley’s little 
volume of essays, called Idols (Doubleday, Page, 1912). 

How are our personal opinions affected by such facts as the 
following? Carl Dreher published an article entitled “Com- 
munized Emotion,” Forum, December, 1925. This article 
pointed out that Rudolph Valentino is the communal lover 
of millions of romance-hungry females; that Woodrow Wilson 
was their communal Messiah, or that of their men folk, a few 
years ago; that Lenin, ironically enough, was their communal 
bogey unto the day of his death. The editorial foreword ob- 
serves that standardized motor-cars are bad enough, but that 
standardized joy and grief are a good deal worse. 


Several thousand people listen to the same speeches every night 
and the same jazz bands, then at breakfast heave communistice sighs 
and shed communistic tears over the same calamities, at the bidding 
of the press. How many protest against such phrases as “entire 
nation bowed in sorrow”? What is the psychological effect of them 
on any man who really tries to preserve his own individuality? 


Make a list of “popular fallacies”; examine their origin and 
try to find out why they have had such widespread acceptance 
in the thinking of thousands—perhaps millions—of individuals. 
For example, the notion held by country folk that the city is a 
place teeming with wickedness and vice; or the notion that 
country districts are actually more healthful than city districts. 
The sign “Under New Management” which is often conspicu- 
ously displayed in restaurants, garages, etc., supposedly creates 
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in the mind of the observer a favorable attitude toward the 
establishment. How would you explain the mental processes in- 
volved ? 

How do you interpret the following excerpts from an editorial 
in Collier's Weekly, February 18, 1926? 


The possession of booze is a proof of prestige and a source of 
pride. ... The possession of booze has become a mark of prosperity 
and a sign of social prestige. It hurts a man’s dignity to have a 
friend say to him: “Tl send you down something from my stock 
if you haven’t got anything!” He feels bound to acquire a bootlegger. 


Make lists of illustrations of each of the following: 


(a) Individual stereotypes 

(6) Culture stereotypes 

(ec) Folkways (See Sumner’s book with this title.) 
(d) Customs 

(e) Traditions 

(f) Prompt adaptation to environment 

(g) Delayed adaptation to environment 


An advertisement for an article in a well-known weekly runs: 


POLLY WANT A CRACKER 


Are your opinions your own, or are they those of a clever propa- 
gandist? Are the phrases and conclusions you are voicing about 
war debts and cancellation, armament and disarmament, World Court 
and League of Nations, your own? Or are you unconsciously parrot- 
ing the iterated and reiterated ideas of European and American 
propagandists? : 

The most important lesson we can learn is to recognize propaganda 
for just what it is—and then to get the other facts—those that the 
propagandist ignores—and make up our minds for ourselves. 


When Earl Carroll was released from the penitentiary in October, 
1927, it was announced that he intended to come back, but that 
he feared the convict stigma, How do you explain this stigma? 
—especially when a person is made to suffer because he went 
to jail, not because of what he did. Frequently persons who 
did not get caught, or who got off without going to jail, pass 
in good society, and the person who was sent to jail is still fur- 
ther penalized by society. 

In Men of Destiny (Macmillan, 1927), Walter Lippmann says 
of Sinclair Lewis (page 73) that he has 


an extraordinary talent for inventing stereotypes. This talent is 
not inhibited, for he is wholly without that radical skepticism which 
might make a man of equal, or even greater, genius hesitate at sub- 
stituting new prejudices for old. . . . But what he would have gained 
in truthfulness, he would have lost in influence. 


Illustrate and explain. 
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Brentano’s, New York, published in 1927, Sigmund Freud, The 
Problem of Lay Analysis, which gives an outline of psycho- 
analysis in its present state, together with some biographical 
material concerning the author. 
What has logic to do with the formation of opinion? For ex- 
ample: 


(a) I like to do right. 
I do what I like. 
, What I do must be right. 


(6) Child labor is unlawful. 
Child acting is child labor. 
., Child acting is unlawful. 


The following pen picture of a stereotype was clipped from 
Time: 


Readers of political fiction are well acquainted with the traditional 
figure of the Boss, especially the Boss in the field of municipal 
government. He is usually pictured with a red neck which hangs in 
folds over his collar. Across his paunchy stomach runs a heavy gold 
watch-chain. From his mouth protrudes a long, black stogy. By 
night he counts poker chips; by day he miscounts ballots. He has 
become the symbol of the U. S. civic misrule which caused the late 
James Bryce to say that municipal government has been the out- 
standing failure in the U. S. political system. 


On morality, puritanism, etc., see the following: 

Walter Lippmann, Men of Destiny, “Calvin Coolidge: Puritan- 
ism De Luxe,” 10 (Macmillan, 1927). 

M. A. DeWolfe Howe, Causes and Their Champions, on Sabbath 
observance in the 1800’s, 98 ff. (Little, Brown, 1926). 

O’Higgins and Reede, The American Mind in Action, Chap 1, 
Morality and the New England Conscience (Harper, 1924). 
The early chapters or this book are very valuable. 

“Are You Consistent?’, by Oliver L. Reiser. This article ap- 

peared in the Forum, May, 1927. 


Oscar Wilde somewhere states that consistency is the mark of 
a mediocre mind. But such a view is self-refuting. An intelligent 
solution to our problems, scientific, moral, and political can come 
only with clear, consistent, and hard thinking. 

On the following page will be found a test, which, with the aid of 
a publicity agent, might be nominated as a candidate for the position 
vacated by the cross word puzzle. 

The general theory underlying the whole test ig this: If a person 
believes a certain proposition in a certain field of knowledge he ought 
to believe (or disbelieve) another proposition in some other field, 
if the two propositions are dependent. If he believes two proposi- 
tions which are clearly inconsistent with each other the fact can then 
be pointed out. 
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I have singled out four fields of human knowledge, and within 
each field have stated six propositions. This makes twenty-four 
propositions, which were meant to be interdependent. However, 
instead of replying to these propositions with yes or no, allowance 
is made for uncertainty. This is secured by assigning to each 
proposition a “truth-value.” Degrees of certainty are represented 
by figures lying between one hundred per cent and zero, and even 
doubt is represented by a truth-value of fifty per cent. If a person 
believes that the evidence indicates that the biological evolution is 
highly probable, say ninety per cent, he ought not give the doctrine of 
special creation a value of over ten per cent. 

The actual chart shows the view which, in the writer’s opinion, 
seems to have come closest to perfect consistency. But the reader 
can determine for himself his own agreements and differences, and 
decide whether he can achieve anything expressing a more com- 
pletely consistent set of reactions. If the questions are con- 
scientiously answered, the results will be a fairly reliable index of 
what the person tested actually thinks. It may also help him to 
settle his ideas on specific questions about which he has hitherto 
been uncertain. Different answers may, of course, ee funda- 
mentally and yet be internally consistent. 


A TEST OF CONSISTENCY 


100% represents Certainty 
51% to 99% $ Probability 
50% st Uncertainty 
1% to 49% Improbability 
0 ye Impossibility 
RELIGION: 
GOd CRISES sievsiad. He lanmah Lnsetek we hha sihened aloha One ome 100% 
Hreedom of .choice:i1sinealia 42 sc). ache eho ieee ae eee 90% 
Man has)a soul which, is immortal... .6.2...45. deci cues 100% 
Diviniityeot “Christe le eran. prs ak medttnan tees deur ea eM 100% 
Fundamentalism in religion is desirable.................. 75% 
he miracles" of the Bible aregtrue.c sce... feo em ce tee 75% 
SCIENCE: 
Science will eventually displace religion.................. 0 
All men are created equal in native ability.............. 0 
Man is only a complicated machine..................... 0 
Uniormity of natural laws esses oe eee eee 50% 
Biological Levyolution te eee een cases A ee 50% 
Rotundity of earth ..... Pitre) ee or eon orm oe mary rrrchorc toe 75% 
ART: 
America has: no). real culture xc csibat add Lee 0 
In art one man’s opinion is as good as another’s........... 0 
Hreenverse is not sgoodpoevny Sip ween erie ae etna 0 
Classical music is better than jazz or ragtime............ 100% 


Ring Lardner or Will Rogers is as great as Dickens or Scott 49% 
Greek art has never been equaled............c5..e000005 100% 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 
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POLITICS: 
Democracy is a failure...........--+seeeeeeeeeerer tees 0 
Eugenics is the hope of civilization.......--.++++++eeeees 50% 
Prohibition is a desirable measure..........-e-eeeereeeee 99% 
Men cannot be made moral by legislation.............+-- 80% 
The white race is superior to other races............ swo SOG 
Criminal punishment is just...........6ee+ seer eee e ees 75% 


D. Appleton & Co., during 1926-7, published four important 
books covering this subject: 

A. T. Poffenberger, Applied Psychology. 

H. L. Hollingworth, The Psychology of Thought. 

F. P. Valentine, The Psychology of Personality. 

Mehran K. Thomson, The Springs of Human Action. 

For further material on emotion in the formation of personal 
opinion, see Woodrow Wilson, Public Papers, IV, 222 (Harper, 
1926); Norman Angell, The Public Mind: Its Disorders: Its 
Exploitation, Part I, Chaps. iv and v (Dutton, 1927). 

On language, custom, history and tradition, see W. D. Wallis, 
An Introduction to Sociology, Chaps. xvi and xvii (Knopf, 1927). 
Walter Hines Page in Life and Letters (Doubleday, Page, 
1922) gives some very vivid descriptions of British adherence 
to custom and tradition. 

Credit, published by The Credit Clearing House in New York, 
contained in an October, 1925, issue, the following interesting 
word on fashion: 


Mr. Justice McCardle, whose name has a flavor of fiction, but 
who is a real Judge in London, and it is said a bachelor, was trying 
a case the other day, which involved the question whether certain 
merchandise was in or out of fashion. 

In her testimony in this case, a dressmaker stated that last year 
skirts were straight and narrow. 

“Why was that?” asked the J udge, with much interest. 

“Because fashion alters,” the witness explained. “One year we 
have tight skirts and the next year loose skirts. Why, we shouldn’t 
do any business unless we altered the style.” 

The lawyers tittered, we are told, and the Judge led gently on: 

“Then the object of fashion is to promote turnover dee 

Lest 

“And the health and comfort of the ladies is a secondary con- 
sideration?” 

The witness admitted this also, and the Court asked who it was 
that determined what the fashion should be. 

“Well,” answered the witness, “fashion is made in this way. We 
try as far as possible to alter the style every season, so as to make 
people leave off their old clothes and buy new ones.” 

“Tt would be interesting,” said one of the counsel, who is reported 
to be married, “to attend a meeting of the conspirators.” 
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A. P. Brogan, International Journal of Ethics, January, 1925, 
has a study in moral values about men and women. It takes 
into account a large number of college men and women, on the 
matter of the double standard of morals, summarizing the 
statistical characteristics of about 50,000 judgments. The list 
includes sixteen of the more common practices, such as sex 
irregularity, stealing, cheating, lying, drinking, gambling, vulgar 
talk, swearing. 

Charles A. Ellwood, The Psychology of Human Society, Chap. 
xi, 341 (Appleton, 1925), has an important word on imitation 
and group life. And there is Gabriel Tarde, Laws of Imitation 
(Holt, 1903). 

The following suggestions may be of interest for those who 
wish to supplement the material presented in the chapter: 
Allport’s institutional fallacy theory; see his Social Psychology. 
Martin’s psychopathological theory, to supplement Le Bon. 
Kimball Young, A Source Book for Social Psychology, espe- 
cially the following pages: 146, 176, 440; “How Stereotypes 
Arise,” from A. D. Weeks, The Control of the Social Mind 
(Appleton, 1923), 448, 724, 758. 


CHAPTER II 


THE ROLE OF DISCUSSION IN THE FORMATION OF 
OPINION 


Americans are a nation of urganizers; we have clubs, lodges, 
fraternities, and associations until even the most determined of 
the “anti-joiners” find themselves enrolled to membership in 
-at least half a dozen different organizations. And it is a fa- 
miliar fact to all of us that important action is seldom taken 
impulsively by any organization to which we may belong. Af- 
ter a proposition has been presented, there is always delay. 
Why? In order that the merits of the proposal may be fairly 
considered. 

Consideration always involves discussion and debate. We 
often say that in order to form a valid contract there must be 
“sa meeting of the minds” of the interested parties. We may 
well add that it is no less necessary to have “a meeting of the 
minds” in order to arrive at a fair and reasonable decision on 
some matter confronting a larger group. One of the chief roles 
of discussion of a proper sort is to iron out differences and mis- 
understandings, and to promote that entente cordiale so essen- 
tial to the taking of harmonious group action. How does dis- 
cussion accomplish this purpose? What other purposes does 
discussion serve? It is the hope of the Editor that the pages 
which follow will shed some light upon these questions. 

The chapter opens with a brief statement of the value of 
public discussion, illustrated by instances where the public 
forum has served in the past, and pointing out some of the diffi- 
culties which hinder its more general use at the present time. 
The chapter from Professor Ross’ well-known book, which 
appears next, deals with the relation of discussion to the for- 
mation of public opinion. In the third selection the Editor 
summarizes a number of explanations of the value of debate. 
It is his belief that very little is actually decided in the course 
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of debate and that very few opinions are changed by it, but 
that debate nevertheless serves a very useful purpose in en- 
abling the onlookers to identify and classify in their own minds, 
the proponents of the various points of view presented in the 
course of the debate. The concluding selection presents the 
concept of the consensus, as a result of discussion, “without 
the run of emotions and the shallow currents of opinion.” It is 
also worth bearing in mind throughout this treatment that dis- 
cussion groups such as the committee, the seminar, and the 
round table can, and frequently do, conduct their deliberations 
in such a way as to avoid the common “crowdish attitudes and 


mechanisms,” 


1. The Value of Free Discussion 
Samuet Apams, “The Value of Free Discussion,” Public Affairs, July, 1925 


“Let us converse together and open our minds freely to each 
other. Let every Town assemble. Let Associations and Combina- 
tions be everywhere set up to consult and recover our just rights.” 

These words, uttered in 1772 by Samuel Adams, “the man of 
the town meeting,” epitomize the idea of popular rule. I believe 
that in them lies the key to the solution of many of the problems, 
if not most of them, that perplex us to-day. 

It is as easy for the people of a great nation to forget that the 
men they elect to office are their servants as it is for the men 
themselves to forget it. It is easy for a people to think of the 
government as something alien—something to be endured rather 
than utilized, something possessed by a few “insiders,” perhaps, 
not their own instrument. Such a state of mind is ruinous to 
real popular government. Indifference slays republics. 

What do we mean by the rule of the people? Those who oppose 
it say the people are not fit to rule. They take their civic re- 
sponsibilities very lightly; they vote once a year, devoting a few 
minutes to casting the ballot, or perhaps they do not vote at all. 
Moreover, they vote blindly; they do not understand national 
problems no, ‘not even local problems. How can they vote intel- 
ligently? And if they do not vote intelligently, are not things 
certain to go pretty badly? 

It cannot be denied that there is a great deal of truth in this 
pessimistic diagnosis. It cannot be denied that parts of the elec- 
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torate are ignorant. But recently, when the proposal was advanced 
in New York that a process of “education” be undertaken, Senator 
Royal S. Copeland declared that the “educating process” must 
begin with the would-be educators. 

“You cannot educate men who are hungry,” he said. “You’ve 
got to get a satisfied stomach first.” And there must, undoubtedly, 
be a fair diffusion of prosperity before conditions will be alto- 
gether satisfactory in the United States. 

But there is another factor which in itself provides the remedy 
for many problems—the same remedy that has come down from 
the earliest days of history, and which perhaps reached its finest 
development about a century and a half ago in the New England 
town meeting. That factor is full and free discussion. “Let us 
converse together and open our minds freely to each other,” said 
Samuel Adams, the great political genius of his day. Free discus- 
sion will resolve many of our worries. 

The “folk-mote” of old England—“the proper primordial cell 
of every Anglo-Saxon body politic,” as one writer has called it 
—is the foundation of popular rule. If the average American 
wonders where the power of his government lies—if he thinks, 
perhaps, that it lies in Wall Street—he has only to pick up a 
mirror and look in it to find where that power is. It is in him, 
and in the countless millions like him. If the government does 
not function as he would like to have it, the reason is that he 
has abdicated his power. 

The town meeting made it possible for every man to express 
himself. He took part in free discussion of local affairs; he never 
lost the feeling that those affairs were his. He might disagree 
with his neighbor and they might debate acrimoniously, but all 
the people of the town were present, and they decided the matter 
on its merits. They may sometimes have decided wrong, but 
at least nothing was decided for them by someone else. Always 
they knew that the power was in their hands, the government 
was theirs. Self-interest is a powerful force, and the town meet- 
ing applied it to government. Every citizen could discuss with 
the rest any matter that happened to be proposed, and the vote 
would determine what the majority thought best for themselves 
individually and for the community. 

The name of Samuel Adams is for all time linked with the 
New England town meeting, for he made it the oustanding 
political feature of American life. Bancroft called him “the type 
and representative of the American town meeting.” Everyday 
men—workmen, merchants, ship chandlers and the like, the raw 
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material of popular rule, much like those who make up our coun- 
try to-day, received from him the inspiration of faith in their own 
power to settle questions that puzzled them. They came together, 
they threshed things out, they found out what they really wanted. 
Popular rule has always rested on the same thing, in medieval 
Europe, in Switzerland, in America. When the town meeting 
falls into decay, government gets away from the people. 

Education? There is nothing equal to free debate as a part 
of political education. A group of people whose material well- 
being is assured, and to whom free discussion is customary, will 
make a good government for themselves. 

We now have universal suffrage. Women can vote as well as 
men. If the government functions badly, men and women alike 
can work to make it function well. Women can do much in poli- 
tics—they have the broad, humane outlook so much needed, they 
have the instinct for careful housekeeping that will do much to 
keep national affairs in order. They are needed in town meetings as 
much as men; for when elections are disregarded by the people 
in mass, government is difficult for those who cannot shirk its re- 
sponsibilities; that is those who are elected as public servants. 
Such a condition makes government unpopular with those who do 
shirk its responsibilities—for those same “public servants,” not 
knowing what the people think, or gradually reaching the point 
where they do not care, make woeful blunders, or worse. 

It is true that we can no longer have “town meetings” in such 
cities as New York, Boston and Chicago. Their stupendous size 
makes the old-fashioned “town meeting” impossible; we are forced 
to rely upon the mechanism of representative government as a fun- 
damental of our republican institutions. But there can be ward 
meetings, or at least precinct meetings. There can be, in short, an 
enlightened public opinion. 


2. Discussion and Public Opinion 


Epwarp ALswortH Ross, Social Psychology (copyright, 1916, by The 
Macmillan Company) ; reprinted by permission 1 


Sometimes a struggle can be summarily closed by invoking some 
authority acknowledged by both sides; for example, the Pope on 
dogma, Tyndall on spontaneous generation, the Prince of Wales on 
some point of etiquette. Oftener, however, it is discussion that 








* [This material has also been reprinted in DrumMonD AND Hunt, Per- 
sistent Questions in Public Discussion (Century, 1924.) ] 
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settles a struggle when it reaches an acute stage. For discussion 
hurries conflicts to a conclusion. Sixty years ago the silent struggle 
between man and woman became vocal, and the result has been a 
hasty removal of many barriers that hemmed in woman, and a 
rapid improvement in her social position. In the United States, 
African slavery would, no doubt, have died out in time by the silent 
operation of economic and moral forces, but discussion greatly has- 
tened its end. Since, about a generation ago, a few bold spirits 
began to ask “Why?” in public, the religious tabu on theatre, danc- 
ing, card-playing, secular literature and art, has loosened more than 
in all the previous interval since the Puritan Commonwealth. So, 
the disapproval of drinking has developed more in the seventy years 
since Father Mathew began the temperance agitation, than in the 
two centuries before. Hence, all lasing sides dread discussion, for 
it shortens their lease of life. Silence is for them a kind of reprieve. 
Their instinct, then, is to choke off discussion at all hazards. The 
geocentrists got the Papal Index for nearly two hundred years to 
forbid the faithful from reading “all books which affirm the motion 
of the earth.’ The Index of the books absolutism forbids to be 
printed or circulated in Russia reads like a list of the monumental 
works of modern research and thought. The tottering Old Régime 
in France persecuted and hounded the Encyclopedists. The Ger- 
man monarchists long sought to withstand the rising tide of social 
democracy with a “law of associations and meetings.” The French 
militarists endeavored to gag discussion of the Dreyfus case. In 
the lower South after 1835 all open criticism of slavery was pro- 
hibited, and on the border desperate means were taken to silence 
the abolitionists. In the state of Delaware and in the city of 
Detroit frantic attempts have been made by rich tax-dodgers to 
throttle single-tax speakers. 

Conversely, the side that feels sure of its case does not persecute. 
Therefore it is safe to infer that the cause which courts publicity 
and discussion has time on its side, whereas the cause that ducks, 
slinks, or applies the gag, ought to rest under suspicion. Seeing 
that no great wrong can’ long survive open discussion, we may char- 
acterize free speech, free assemblage, and free press as the rights 
preservative of all rights. Safeguard these fundamentals, and the 
rest must come. This is why free government, although it is by no 
means the same thing as popular government, is usually the vesti- 
bule to it. When discussion is free, all use of violence to change 
the personnel or the form of government is criminal, seeing that a 
peaceful way lies open to the reformer. When, on the other hand, 
brute force is employed to prevent an unhappy people from organiz- 
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ing their minds into that spiritual structure we call public opinion, 
they have as much right to strike out destructively as the house- 
holder who wakes to find the fingers of a burglar closing on his 
throat, 

Discussion presupposes mental contact, hence is favored by mod- 
ern facilities for communication,—press, telegraph, cheap travel, 
cheap books, free libraries, ete. These substitute discussions of 
principles and policies for petty gossip, and attention to general 
concerns for attention to private, family, or neighborhood concerns. 
There is to-day a far greater amount of fructifying discussion than 
ever before, and it touches more topics, plays over more of life. 
That “nowadays no subject is sacred” means that every belief, prac- 
tice, and institution is called upon to justify itself. Male sexual 
license, the indissoluble marriage, the marriage bond itself, are 
required to furnish reasons. It is coming to be recognized that 
there is nothing of concern to human beings which may not profit- 
ably be discussed in the right spirit, by the right persons, at the 
right time. This is why the downfall of an effete dogma, the 
abandonment of an unwise policy, a harmful practice, a vicious 
custom, or a wasteful process, is prompter now than ever before. 
This explains the miracles of transformation we witness in human 
relations and arrangements. It is because that great radical, Dis- 
cussion, invades every department of life and hurries to a close 
long-smoldering conflicts, that ours is such a revolutionary epoch. 
“Age of endless talk,” sneers the cynic, forgetting that, but for the 
copious talk and print, it could not be an age of reason and redress. 
Well has it been said :—? 

“It is safe to suppose that one-half of the talk of the world on 
subjects of general interest is waste. But the other half certainly 
tells. We know this from the change in ideas from generation to 
generation. We see that opinions which at one time everybody held 
became absurd in the course of half a century,—opinions about 
religion and morals and manners and government. Nearly every 
man of my age can recall old opinions of his own, on subjects of 
general interest, which he once thought highly respectable, and 
which he is now almost ashamed of having ever held. He does not 
remember when he changed them, or why, but somehow they have 
passed away from him. In communities these changes are often 
very striking... . 

“The belief in witchcraft may perhaps be considered a somewhat 
violent illustration, like the change in public opinion about slavery 
in this country. But there can be no doubt that it is talk—some- 

*Godkin, Problems of Modern Democracy, 221-224. 
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body’s, anybody’s, everybody’s talk—by which these changes are 
wrought, by which each generation comes to feel and think dif- 
ferently from its predecessor. No one ever talks freely about any- 
thing without contributing something, let it be ever so little, to the 
unseen forces which carry the race on to its final destiny. Even 
if he does not make a positive impression, he counteracts or modi- 
fies some other impression, or sets in motion some train of ideas 
in some one else, which helps to change the face of the world. So 
I shall, in disregard of the great laudation of silence which filled 
the earth in the days of Carlyle, say that one of the functions of 
an educated man is to talk, and, of course, he should try to talk 
wisely.” 

In areas where, after all, feeling or instinct, not reason, decides, 
discussion can do little to accelerate the issue. De gustibus non est 
disputandum. Barren are discussions of Italian opera, and German 
opera, estheticism, Whitman’s poetry, Whistler’s “arrangements,” 
race amalgamation. For here the matter is one of taste, and a 
common basis is lacking. The best type of discussion is that be- 
tween parties who agree as to ends and differ only as to means, 
because we have feelings about ends but are cold-blooded in choos- 
ing means. “Shall we by law prohibit child labor?’ Compare 
two friends of children discussing this, one a believer in state 
action, the other a believer in trade union action, with the discus- 
sion of it between a philanthropist and a factory owner. “Shall we 
retain the Philippines?” Compare discussion of this between two 
men whose aim is the welfare of the natives, with the discussion 
between one of these men and an exploiter whose maxim is, “the 
Philippines for the Americans!” “Shall we announce from the 
pulpit the results of the Higher Criticism?” yields a very different 
discussion between two lovers of truth than between one who cares 
only for truth, and one who cares only for dogma. “Shall we 
adopt the direct primary ?” is a much more fertile topic if discussed 
by two friends of good government than if discussed by a friend 
of good government and a corrupt boss. When means or methods 
are in question, we appeal to the judgment; when ends are in ques- 
tion, we aim at the feelings. Thus, the prohibitionist tries to in- 
spire disgust for the saloon. His opponent endeavors to arouse 
resentment against “interference with personal liberty.” 

Without a common basis discussion becomes wrangling, the 
effort not to win over opponents, but to win neutrals. Hence, 
ridicule and vilification, coining of epithets, catch phrases and 
slogans. Hence, appeals to passion and prejudice, such as “Do you 
want your daughter to marry a nigger?” “Vote as you shot— 
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against the South!” “Vote for the Liberal and you vote for the 
Boer!” “Who will haul down the flag?’ “Godless” public schools! 
“Freedom of contract.” “Dreyfusards.” “Little Englanders.” An 
inventory of the stock appeals of a political campaign shows how 
inapt is the phrase “campaign of education.” The really profitable 
discussion of political questions is that which occurs before the 
subsidized newspapers and the hired spell-binders have filled the 
air with dust. 

The reason why theological controversy so fatally descends into 
polemic is that all discussion of things supernal contains the seeds 
of degeneration. It is owing to this that we hear of an odiwm the- 
ologicum, but not of an odium sctentificwm. Theologians are cer- 
tainly as just and kindly men as scientists, but after they have 
marshalled in vain their texts and their reasonings, they have noth- 
ing else to appeal to. When the scientist has exhausted his ammu- 
nition without effect, he can go after fresh evidence. It is not easy 
to settle by observation the question of the open Polar Sea, the 
sources of the Nile, or the canals on Mars; but it is child’s play 
- compared with getting decisive facts on the question of the nature 
of the Godhead, or the future state of unbaptized infants. Com- 
pare the battle between trans-substantiationists and con-substan- 
tiationists, homo-ousians, and homoi-ousians, with the debate be- 
tween the Neo-Lamarckians and the Neo-Darwinians. When the 
naturalists found they could not decide the question without more 
facts, they declared a truce and went to cutting off the tails of suc- 
cessive generations of mice! 

Sometimes, as in the struggle between two prejudices, tastes, or 
prestiges, both disputants wrangle; but, when a merit is pitted 
against a prestige or a sentiment, one side argues while the other 
vituperates. This is plainly seen in the debates on the social recog- 
nition of negroes, the recognition of the labor unions, the regula- 
tion of corporations, the taxation of site values, and woman suffrage. 
In the discussion of vivisection, compulsory vaccination, the segre- 
gation of vice, the legal control of prostitution, the census-taking 
of disease, et¢., one side appeals to reason, the other to sentiment. 
Beyond wrangling lie the appeals that rally the partisans of either 
side, and the passing of the struggle from the realm of social psy- 
chology into that of pugilistics. 

In discussion three phases of conflict may be observed, corre- 
sponding to the possible relations between two incompatible beliefs 
or desires. , 

1. A denies or opposes B, but B does not deny or oppose A.— 
This is seen when A is an established dogma or institution, B an 
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innovation. The book that gave the world the heliocentric theory 
crept forth with a grovelling preface to the effect that Copernicus 
had propounded the doctrine of the earth’s movement not as a fact, 
but as a hypothesis! Galileo sought to reconcile the discoveries of 
his telescope with the Scriptures, and when he brought out his 
Dialogo signed a stultifying preface in which the Copernican 
theory was virtually exhibited as a play of the imagination. Bosco- 
vich, obedient Jesuit that he was, said: “I regard the earth as im- 
movable, nevertheless for simplicity in explanation I will argue as 
if the earth moves; for it is proved that of the two hypotheses the 
appearances favor this idea.” The theologians, on the other hand, 
exaggerated the incompatibility of heliocentrism with their system. 
They declared the former “vitiates the whole Christian plan of 
salvation,” “casts suspicion on the doctrine of the incarnation,” 
“tends toward infidelity,” “is of all heresies the most abominable, 
the most pernicious, the most scandalous. Argument against the 
immortality of the soul, the existence of God, and the incarnation, 
should be tolerated sooner than an argument to prove that the earth 
moves.” The author was denounced as “heretic,” “infidel,” and 
“atheist.” In the same spirit the theologian denounces early 
geology as “infidel,” while geology professes no antagonism what- 
ever to the Church. The mass of belief behind infant science is so 
little that priests, eager to crush science while it is yet weak, accen- 
tuate the contradiction between them; while science, conscious of 
_its weakness, avoids conflict and pleads only to be let alone. The 
same attitude is seen in certain of the early Fathers who sought to 
propitiate their Pagan neighbors by emphasizing the agreements 
between Greek Philosophy and the Christian belief. So the “rights 
of man” professed nothing subversive at first; while the privileged 
orders instantly declared war on them. So new tastes timidly 
introduce themselves alongside the older needs; but conservatives 
promptly oppose “the new-fangled foreign luxuries” as Cato de- 
nounced Greek works of art and Asiatic refinements. 

2, Aand B mutually deny and oppose one another.—This is the 
phase of fiercest contention, when the new feels strong enough to 
throw off the mask and declare its downright incompatibility with 
the old. Then Luther succeeds Erasmus; La Place, Galileo; Vol- 
taire, Descartes ; Strauss, Reimarus; Huxley, Darwin; and Danton, 
Mirabeau. Astronomy, finding a current in its favor, no longer pre- 
tends to furnish confirmation for dogmas which respond only with 
anathemas. Sciente declares war on the traditional cosmogony and 
boldly admits that theology and science cannot be reconciled. So 
democracy takes the field against privilege, and labor avows that it 
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aims at nothing less than securing for the laborer “the whole 
produce.” 

3. A does not deny or oppose B, but B denies or opposes A.— 
The confidence in the methods of science at last becomes so great 
that theology no longer dares accentuate its contradiction. It 
strives to compromise with science, clutches eagerly at “scientific” 
proofs, and seeks to rebuild its shattered dogmas in the region as 
yet unsubdued by advancing science. Divines eagerly “reconcile” 
Genesis and Geology, but geologists go on with their work careless 
whether the two are reconciled or not. Theology forms all sorts 
of amalgam with science; but science declines even to discuss, and 
passes by in silent scorn the horde of bastard theories. So, nowa- 
days, selfish privilege no longer openly opposes democracy, but 
champions “imperialism.” Capitalism no longer flouts the demand 
for legislation to protect labor, but pleads “constitutional limita- 
tions.” Men no longer denounce woman as “strong-minded” and 
“unwomanly” when she asks for equal opportunities, but profess 
that the hampering restrictions upon her are in the interest of 
woman herself ! 

Such are the phases to be noticed in a particular logical duel. 
But the product of one of these duels becomes the starting-point of 
the next, so that there is a certain evolution of discussion to be 
discerned in the history of a civilization. The cause and course 
of this evolution cannot be better stated than in the words of 
Tarde :— 


It is only after the mental discussion between contradictory ideas 
within the same mind has ended, that any verbal discussion is 
possible between two men who have solved the question differently. 
Similarly, if verbal, written, or printed discussions between groups 
of men, and groups that are ever ‘widening, take the place of verbal 
discussion between two men, it is because the more limited discussion 
has been brought to an end by some relative and temporary agree- 
ment, or some sort of unanimity. These groups are first split up 
into an endless multitude of little coteries, clans, churches, forums, 
and schools, which combat one another; but at length, after many 
polemics, they are welded into a very small number of great parties, 
religions, parliamentary groups, schools of philosophy, and schools 
of art, which engage one another in mortal combat. Was it not thus 
that the Catholic faith became gradually established? In the first 
two or three centuries of the Church’s history, countless discussions, 
always intense and often bloody, were waged among the members of 
each local church, ending in their agreeing upon a creed; but this 
creed, disagreeing in certain particulars with those of neighboring 
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churches, gave rise to conferences and provincial councils, which 
solved the difficulties, excepting that they occasionally disagreed with 
one another, and were forced to carry their disputes higher up, to 
national or ecumenical councils. ... The unity of legal codes has 
long since been accomplished in an analogous manner: countless local 
customs have arisen, settling thousands of individual discussions con- 
cerning rights (though not all, as the court records prove); these 
customs, coming into conflict with one another, have been reconciled 
by certain sectional customs, which have finally been replaced by uni- 
form legislation. The unity of science, operating slowly over a wide 
field, through a succession of discussions, alternately settled and re- 
opened, among scientists and scientific schools, would give rise to 
similar reflections. ... 

The objection may possibly be raised that as races become more 
civilized they tend more and more to discussion, and that, far from 
taking the place of private discussion, our public discussions, polemics 
of the press, and parliamentary debates only add fuel to them. But 
such an objection would be without force. For if savages and bar- 
barians discuss little (which is fortunate, since most of their discus- 
sions degenerate into quarrels and combats), it is because they 
scarcely speak or think at all. When we consider the very small 
number of their ideas, we ought to be surprised that they clash so 
often, relatively speaking; and we should marvel to find men with 
so few different interests so quarrelsome. On the other hand, a 
thing which we ought to wonder at, but which we scarcely notice, 
as a matter of fact, is this: that in our own civilized cities, despite 
the great current of ideas sweeping over us in conversation and read- 
ing, there are, on the whole, so few discussions, and these so lacking 
in warmth. We should be amazed to find that men who think and 
talk so much contradict one another so seldom, to see that they accom- 
plish so much and clash so little; just as we should wonder at seeing 
so few carriage accidents in our streets, which are so animated and 
crowded, or at seeing so few wars break out in this era of complex 
and far-reaching international relations. What is it, then, that has 
brought us into agreement on so many points? It is the three great 
productions that have been gradually wrought out by centuries of 
discussion; namely, Religion, Jurisprudence, and Science. 

To sum up. The strife of opposition in human society, in its three 
principal forms—war, competition, and discussion—proves obedient 
to one and the same law of development through ever-widening areas 
of temporary pacification, alternating with renewals of discord more 
centrally organized and on a large scale, and trading up to a final, 
at least partial, agreement.’ 

*[This quotation, from Social Laws, 125-132 passim, it will be noted, 
is entirely out of harmony with the view that has been gaining general 
acceptance in our own country recently; namely, that Strife resulting in 
a resort to force is not necessary and inevitable. | 
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3. The Value of Public Discussion 


W. Brooke GRAVES, a note prepared for use in this volume 


It is possible to point out numerous benefits to be derived from 
public discussion. Three such benefits are here briefly suggested: 

A. Discussion usually clarifies the thinking of the persons who 
participate and of the persons who listen in. On the whole, it is 
doubtful whether as many opinions are changed to-day as a result 
of discussion, as was formerly the case. It is generally agreed, for 
example, that the great speeches delivered in the Senate during the 
middle period in our history actually changed votes. There may 
well be a question as to how many votes are changed in this way 
to-day. By this, I do not mean that the power of oratory has 
declined (see Introduction, Chapter XIV), but simply that the 
type of influence which it exerts is somewhat different now than 
formerly. Because speeches are no longer accepted as authority 
in this new age does not mean necessarily that they do not influ- 
ence the thinking of those who hear them. The friction of one 
mind with another in debate helps to organize and clarify the 
ideas of all concerned. 

B. Discussion, by setting forth clearly opposing points of view, 
opens the way for a compromise upon the basis of which a solution 
of the problem may be worked out. “Discussion is a guide to 
compromise and the parent of a spirit of moderation; it is also 
a trainer of men ip collective mental action, and it is because it 
gives that training that it guides them to compromise and begets 
in them moderation.” 1 

C. Another writer, Walter Lippmann, has emphasized the fact 
that the membership of the public is not fixed. “It changes with 
the issue; the actors in one affair are the spectators of another, 
and men are continually passing back and forth between the field 
where they are executives and the field where they are members of 
a public.” Under these circumstances, discussion gives the on- 
lookers who must perhaps vote to decide upon a policy, an oppor- 
tunity to observe the allignment of the members of this particular 
public, into various self-interest groups. After such a discus- 
sion, a spectator who is not himself directly concerned, may still 
decide to support the cause of one of these groups, but he need not 
Poe eee RS Te ee ae IL lI dla ie lentes anh BS 


*For a fuller presentation of this point of view, see Ernest Barker, 
National Character, 168-169 (Harper, 1927). 
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do so without full knowledge that he has definitely made himself a 
partisan. After having had such an opportunity, he will be less 
likely, as Mr. Lippmann has observed, to mistake the purpose of 
his party for the aim of mankind.? 


4, The Consensus as a Result of Discussion 


ALFRED D. SHEFFIELD, Joining in Public Discussion. Introduction abridged 
(Copyright, 1922, by George H. Doran Company, Publishers) 


. . . The real technicians of modern democracy are those who 
win insight into the forces of thought and feeling that can be 
touched into activity when people sit down together. The student 
of discussion, therefore, should picture a deliberative meeting as a 
sort of field of magnetic forces wherein his mind can conspire with 
other minds to organize socially advantageous currents. His speak- 
ing is ideally influential when it precipitates a general mood to 
create an understanding. 

Such an aim for those who join in public discussion will perhaps 
be questioned. Some may ask whether ideally an organized group 
should not have its thinking done individually by its ablest minds 
beforehand, and devote its meetings to the business of getting the 
thought of its leaders indorsed by the will of all. Thinking, one 
would suppose, calls for both the expert mind and a condition of 
undisturbed concentration,—and concentration upon a problem 
seems hardly the characteristic attitude of a meeting. Its de- 
liberations, indeed, are subject to certain gusts of impulse that we 
distrust as “crowd psychology.” Why not aim, then, to develop 
the discussion-group simply as a “will-organization” in which the 
best thought-leadership shall prevail? 

Two considerations disallow such an ideal. First, the discussion 
group will deteriorate, once it regards itself as made up of leaders 
and mere followers. If its thinking is to be done for it by semi- 
official experts, nobody else need feel responsible for its resource- 
fulness in suggestions. Secondly, any solution of a controversy 
which is really to prevail in a practical sense must get from the 
group something more than a majority assent. It must take up 
into itself most of the emotional forces that have centered in the 
differing ideas represented in the group. Otherwise the solution 
will embody ideas that are charged with the action-tendencies 


Lippmann (Harcourt, Brace, 1925; the copyright is now controlled by 
The Macmillan Company). 
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only of the experts—not of the whole group that is to carry it 
out, 

Both of these considerations should be looked at a little closer. 
The first one looks to “concerted” thinking as an activity with a 
worth of its own, not to be belittled in a contrast with “solo” 
thinking. The group of thinkers in concert is not inevitably sub- 
ject to “crowd psychology.” And for the thought-process the group 
has certain actual advantages as well as disabilities. The thought- 
process, as described by John Dewey? runs through a cycle, in 
which appear (1) a problem raised by disturbing facts; (2) an 
idea suggested as key to it; (3) the development of that idea’s 
leadings. At the first stage, where concentration is a requisite, 
“solo” thinking has the advantage. But at the second and third 
stages the special requisite is that a variety of promising ideas shall 
come to mind. Here, as Graham Wallas has pointed out 2 group 
thinking has the advantage of a greatly extended range of mental 
associations, “In individual thought the thinker waits (in the 
problem-attitude) till some promising idea comes into his mind, 
and then dwells on it till further ideas spring from it. A group 
of people, however, engaged in dialectic, can, like a pack of 
hounds, follow up the most promising idea that occurs to any of 
them.” Suggestions that merely seem plausible at first may thus 
have their unfitness sequences promptly traced out, whereas sug- 
gestions that at first seem without profitable bearings may get 
from one and another in the group a development that transforms 
them into ideas recognizably apt and fruitful. The whole process, 
too, will get in the group a constant testing of its ideas by the 
atmosphere of discussion,—by the instinctive value-comments, too 
delicate for words, that play about the subject in eager tones, 
embarrassed silences, quizzical smiles, and the turn of eyes. 

The second consideration,—that the solution of a controversy 
should in some measure harmonize the differing ideas advocated— 
commits us to a new view of the possibilities for group decision. 
The popular view looks to nothing more than the carrying of a 
majority vote. It assumes that the majority idea and the minority 
idea must remain irreconcilable, that the clash over the drink evil, 
for example, must remain the one sharply drawn between the idea 
of “prohibition” and the idea of “license.” Decision in the argu- 
ing group will then resemble the decision in a group playing foot- 
ball. One man hugs fast his smooth, round impenetrable idea, 


* How We Think, pp. 72-77. 


*In The Great Society, Chap. xi, “The Organization of Thought,” 
p. 245. 
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gets a majority to put the momentum of their wills behind it, and 
drives it to a score over the prostrate wills of the minority. That, 
indeed, is the best that can be achieved in the counsels of our 
ordinary unions, clubs, and political caucuses, made up as they are 
of people untrained to any co-operative method or spirit in argu- 
ing. But scientific students of discussion will wish to achieve 
something better. They realize that a decision will be carried out 
far more satisfactorily if the minority against it have been brought 
into some adjustment towards it, instead of merely beaten as a 
faction. Such an adjustment is possible only if the decision em- 
bodies something contributed by the minority. Emotionally it 
should represent a “composition of forces,” not an all-leveling blast 
from one quarter. Intellectually it should be an “integration” 
of ideas—what Miss M. P. Follett has called a “group-idea.” * 
Viewed totally it would be what we shall call a “consensus.” 

As an ideal aim for discussion the “consensus” is not to be iden- 
tified with compromise. A compromise between opposed ideas 
leaves them still mutually unpenetrated. It yields a mere balance 
between their claims, a harmony merely quantitative, each idea 
getting a measure of acceptance less than was hoped for, but 
neither getting any change of quality by taking into itself accept- 
able factors from the other. In the drink controversy, for ex- 
ample, the compromise decision is represented by local option. 
Two ideas here contend to oust each other: the idea of total 
prohibition and the idea of general license. Local option gives 
each idea acceptance in some places and not in others; but it 
leaves the partisans quite external to each other’s minds. A com- 
promise usually means that the work of discussion has been stalled 
by stubborn prejudices all round. 

A true consensus, on the other hand, means that the discussion 
has been the accurate and considerate expression of concerted 
thinking. Just what concerted thinking is has been described by: 
Miss Follett. When A, B, and C are in conference, each with a 
different idea, they do not build up brickwise a group idea or 
plan of action by adding their ideas together. They mutually 
adjust their ideas, each bringing certain factors of his own idea 
into relation with factors of the others. “A says something. 
Thereupon a thought arises in B’s mind. Is it B’s idea or A’s? 
Neither. It is a mingling of the two. We find that A’s idea, after 
having been presented to B and returned to A, has become slightly 
or largely different from what it was originally. In like manner 
it is affected by C, and so on.” Meanwhile B’s idea has been 

‘In The New State, Chaps. II and III. 
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affected by the others, and so has ©’s, so that all three ideas come 
to interact not as the distinct psychic units but each as an inter- 
penetrated system of idea-factors and feelings. It is much as in 
tennis where each man’s play is a resultant of his own stroke and of 
the way the ball has come to him—itself a resultant of preceding 
strokes. 

- . . Such an agreement can be called “compromise” only inac- 
curately. A, B, and C, to be sure, have each toned down the state- 
ments with which he began. But this means not that he has 
ended by sacrificing something of what he really wants, but that 
he had begun by overstating his case. Overstatement, in fact, must 
always be allowed for. It springs partly from a speaker’s feeling 
that the values at stake for him are underrated by his opponents, 
and partly from the compulsions of rhetoric. Expression in words 
always involves a mental struggle between precision and emphasis, 
and under excitement emphasis gets the upper hand—especially at 
first. Trained disputants all know that there is no come-down in 
yielding something of their contentions. 

One ideal for discussion is that it reveal to each speaker how he 
has phrased his claim so coarsely as to make it seem less compatible 
with the claims of others than it really is. . 


REVIEW QUESTIONS? 


What is the relation of public opinion to local self-zovernment ? 

What is meant by the regulation of public opinion ? 

What are the dangers of a regulated public opinion ? 

What are the dangers of an unregulated public opinion ? 

In what way is freedom a safeguard against unsound public 

- Opinion ? 

Is a minority adequately safeguarded by a right of freedom of 

speech ? 

7. In what sense were the deliberative assemblies of ancient Greece 
popular? The folkmote of old England? The town meeting of 
New England ? 

8. How does the congestion of population of a great city complicate 
the problem of popular interest and participation jn govern- 
ment ? 

9. Define public opinion. 

10. What is the importance of public opinion in a democracy ? 
11. Why should the opinions of individuals be clarified and organ- 
ized ? 


Oey. 
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*Many of the questions dealing with the material in Ross are taken from 
DruMMOND AND Hunt, op. cit. 
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Can you ascertain the state of public opinion on a given issuc 
merely by counting noses ? 

What is the difference between public opinion and simple major- 
ity vote on any question ? 

“Sixty years ago the silent struggle between man and woman 
became vocal.” Meaning? Significance ? 

If “African slavery would, no doubt, have died out in time by 
the silent operation of economic and moral forces,’ do the 
abolition agitators deserve the gratitude of the country? 

Is the relaxation of religious tabus as largely due to public 
discussion as the other reforms Ross mentions? 

Do the prohibitionists, having won their victory, now stand to 
lose by public discussion ? 

“The side that feels sure of its case does not persecute.” Do 
you think of exceptions in war time? In peace time ? 

Compare scientific and theological discussion. 

Ross speaks of discussion as “that great radical.” Is it ever a 
great conservative ? 

Tf discussions concerning tastes are fruitless, should they be 
abandoned ? 

What are the rules to be observed if discussion is to be enlighten- 
ing and fruitful? 

Show that the battle of new truth is sometimes against organized 
dogmatism’s desire to limit knowledge, and sometimes against 
organized conservatism’s desire to limit action. 

Compare the methods of these foes of new truth: 

(a) The bigotry of the ignorant 

(b) The impatience of the temperamental conservative 

(c) The alarmed self-interest of crafts, professions, or classes 


What does Lippmann consider the main value of debate? Do 
you agree? What other values of discussion and debate are 
there ? 

What is a consensus? What is the difference between a con- 
sensus and a compromise? 

Comment on the much discussed topic of leaders in a discussion. 
Consult Elliott, cited below, Chaps. v and x. 


TOPICS FOR FURTHER INVESTIGATION AND 
DISCUSSION 


To what extent should the untrained man take his religious or 
political opinions from experts ? 

Does universal suffrage imply the rule of the average man? To 
what extent is the average man capable of ruling? 

What are the good and bad points in the guidance of public 
opinion by: 
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(a) The better classes? 

(6) The morally and intellectually élite? 

(c) Experts? 

Make a list of issues that have been very widely discussed 
throughout the country, as the free silver problem in the cam- 
paign of 1896; the immigration problem in recent years, etc. 
In each case, make an effort to find the nature of the discussion 
that took place, what effect it seems to have had, whether it re- 
sulted in the formation of a real public opinion, and other things 
of this sort. Where one issue like the tariff goes through many, 
many years of our history, analyze the discussion at some one 
particular time, 


5. .What is the difference between discussion and controversy? What 


thoughts on the réle of discussion are suggested by the following 
from the Editor’s Note in the Forum for September, 1926? 


In celebrating its fortieth anniversary The Forum frankly changed 
its subtitle from “a magazine of discussion” to “a magazine of 
controversy.” Well and good, we all admire frankness, but some 
readers ask “Is The Forum not too controversial?” 

A western subscriber, a man in his eighties, recently wrote us to 
this effect: “My doctor tells me I have only six months to live. 
Please cancel my subscription. You are too vigorous. You keep me 
awake at night. You must let me enjoy these last six months in 
peace!” The other day a word of caution reached the Editor- from 
a mother of six children. “There are so many vexing problems before 
the world at present. I think we ought to keep all we can away from 
the children.” 

There are different kinds of controversy. Iconoclasm is one; debate 
is quite another. The Forwm is no mere idol shatterer. We try to 
give both sides, every side a hearing. We even allow error to be 
heard in open court before it is crushed to earth by public opinion. 
We believe that our readers’ minds, even including the minds of 
youth, are virile enough to weigh in free discussion many national 
problems which hitherto have been winked at or discussed in whispers. 
The heaping baskets of letters to the Editor from plain people, the 
sturdy citizens of Main Street, prove that our public is eager to 
debate the problems of the mind, the serious matters as well as the 
trivial. A modern nation cannot hope to advance intellectually by 
imitating the well-known tactics of the ostrich. 


Valuable material on the technique and purpose of discussion 
may be obtained from The Inquiry, 129 East 52nd Street, New 
York City. Perhaps the most important is called “Creative 
Discussion,” a pamphlet giving a statement of method for leaders 
and members of discussion groups. See also A. D. Sheffield, 
“Thinking in Concert,” New Republic, March 14, 1928. 

Ernest Barker, National Character and the Factors in Its For- 
mation, 165 (Harper, 1927), says: 
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It might be said of our system of government today that five P’s 
have made and built it up—Publie Opinion, Party, Parliament, the 
Platform, and the Press. We call it by the name of democracy or 
representative government. We might also call it by the name of a 
gladiatorial game of discussion. Public Opinion sits in the seats, 
ready to turn down its thumb; the Parties are the gladiators; Parlia- 
ment (particularly and peculiarly Parliament), along with the 
Platform and the Press, are so many arenas in which the Parties 
contend. Montesquieu said of England that the mark of its con- 
stitution was separation of the legislature from the executive, and 
of the judicature from both. His saying has been rejected, and the 
union of different powers in the hands of a single Cabinet has been 
proclaimed as the genius of the British Constitution. This is true 
enough; but it remains none the less true that a certain division 
or separation, leading to debate and expressed in discussion, has 
always been characteristic of our political institutions. There was 
a time when it was a division between the executive and thie legisla- 
ture. Today we unite the two; but we set an Opposition over against 
the Cabinet in which they are united. It is the essence of our Con- 
stitution that a Cabinet im esse is confronted, criticized, and not 
seldom checked by a Cabinet in posse. His Majesty’s Opposition is 
as integral a part of the Constitution as His Majesty’s Government. 


References: 

Harrison S. Elliott, The Process of Group Thinking, especially 
Chap. xiii (Association Press, 1928). 

Edward Eyre Hunt, Conferences, Committees, Conventions: 
How to Run Them (Harper, 1925). 

Alfred D. Sheffield, Joining in Public Discussion (Doran, 1922). 


CHAPTER III 
THE NATURE OF GROUP OPINION AND OF PUBLIC OPINION 


Throughout the first two chapters, the emphasis was upon 
personal opinion. After trying to get some understanding of 
the way in which we as individuals arrive at definite decisions, 
we turned our attention to discussion and debate as means by 
which those personal decisions might be to some extent changed 
or modified. But we were still considering the views of indi- 
viduals. This leads us, very naturally though, to a considera- 
tion of group opinion. No one of us but has felt at various 
times in life, the merging of our personality with that of the 
group of which we were at the time a member. Were we in the 
cheering section at a great football game? Then we yelled 
till our voices were weak and our lungs were sore for our team, 
for our Alma Mater, for owr university. The thrill and pride 
of victory! 

Were we attending a great political rally, and did we thrill 
with pride and satisfaction at the record of accomplishment of 
our own party and our own candidates, and did we view with 
proper alarm the sordid self-interest, the dishonesty, and insin- 
cerity of the opposition and its candidates? Did we really suc- 
ceed in picturing in all its horrors the utter moral degradation 
of our opponents—as in the case of the little girl who attended 
with her father a good old-fashioned Republican rally? She 
was a good child, and well behaved. She was accustomed to go 
to bed alone and without protest, but this night upon her return 
home, she cried and “carried on” most pitiably. ‘What’s the 
matter?” asked the parent, “why don’t you go to bed as usual, 
like a nice girl?” Instantly came the reply: “I’m afraid there 
is a Democrat under the bed.” 

As adults, we may not be afraid that one of the opposition is 
under the bed, but we may, upon no better grounds, distrust, 
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impugn motives, misrepresent. What is group psychology ? 
How does it affect us, and why does it often lead us to do and 
say things which we would never think of doing or saying in 
our calmer moments, and without the stimulus and enthusiasm 
of the crowd ? 

A brief word should be inserted here. on the relationship 
existing between social psychology, group psychology, and pub- 
lic opinion. Social psychology as a whole is concerned, gen- 
erally speaking, with the reasons why people in groups act as 
they do; public opinion is concerned chiefly with the reasons 
why people think as they do. Group psychology may be either 
one or a combination of both. Remember, however, that if there 
is no thinking, there is no public opinion. A reaction to emo- 
tional stimuli of one sort or another does not constitute opinion. 

The chapter opens with two selections from a little book by 
Sigmund Freud. The first describes Le Bon’s conception of 
the group mind, while the second summarizes Professor Mc- 
Dougall’s explanation. These two studies offer an interesting 
contrast, with Freud’s comments on each thrown in. The 
theories of these two great thinkers are described so well in 
Freud’s book that it has been thought well to quote from him 
vather than from the original works; his statement of their 
views appears to be fair, reasonably complete, and very compact, 
with numerous quotations from the original works. For similar 
reasons, in the third selection, we have Holcombe’s summary of 
some outstanding views of the nature of public opinion. 


1. Le Bon’s Description of the Group Mind 


Stamunp Freup, Group Psychology and the Analysis of the Ego, an 
authorized translation by James Strachey, Chap. ii 
(Boni and Liveright, n. d.) 


... If a Psychology, concerned with exploring the predis- 
positions, the instincts, the motives and the aims of an individual 
man down to his actions and his relations with those who are 
nearest to him, had completely achieved its task, and had cleared 
up the whole of these matters with their inter-connections, it would 
then suddenly find itself confronted by a new task which would le 
before it unachieved. It would be obliged to explain the sur- 
prising fact that under a certain condition this individual whom it 
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had come to understand thought, felt, and acted in quite a different 
way from what would have been expected. And this condition is 
his insertion into a collection of people which has acquired the 
characteristic of a “psychological group.” What, then, is a “group” ? 
How does it acquire the capacity for exercising such a decisive 
influence over the mental life of the individual? And what is the 
nature of the mental change which it forces upon the individual ? 

It is the task of a theoretical Group Psychology to answer these 
three questions. The best way of approaching them is evidently to 
start with the third. Observation of the changes in the individual’s 
reactions is what provides Group Psychology with its material; 
for every attempt at an explanation must be preceded by a descrip- 
tion of the thing that is to be explained. 

I will now let Le Bon speak for himself. He says: “The most 
striking peculiarity presented by a psychological group is the fol- 
lowing. Whoever be the individuals that compose it, however like 
or unlike be their mode of life, their occupations, their character, 
or their intelligence, the fact that they have been transformed into 
a group puts them in possession of a sort of collective mind which 
makes them feel, think, and act in a manner quite different from 
that in which each individual of them would feel, think, and act 
were he in a state of isolation. There are certain ideas and feel- 
ings which do not come into being, or do not transform themselves 
into acts except in the case of individuals forming a group. The 
psychological group is a provisional being formed of heterogeneous 
elements, which for a moment are combined, exactly as the cells 
which constitute a living body form by their reunion a new being 
which displays characteristics very different from those possessed 
by each of the cells singly.” 4 

We shall take the liberty of interrupting Le Bon’s exposition with 
glosses of our own, and shall accordingly insert an observation at 
this point. If the individuals in the group are combined into a 
unity, there must surely be something to unite them, and this 
bond might be precisely the thing that is characteristic of a group. 
But Le Bon does not answer this question; he goes on to consider 
the alteration which the individual undergoes when in a group and 
describes it in terms which harmonize well with the fundamental - 
postulates of our own depth-psychology. 


*Le Bon, The Crowd: a Study of the Popular Mind. Fisher Unwin, 
12th Impression, 1920, page 29. [It should also be noted, as Mr. Strachey, 
the translator, points out, that the word ‘group’ as here used is equivalent 
to the rather more comprehensive German ‘Masse.’ Le Bon’s ‘foule’ would 
more naturally be translated ‘crowd’ in English.] 
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“Tt is easy to prove how much the individual forming part of a 
group differs from the isolated individual, but it is less easy to dis- 
cover the causes of this difference. 

“To obtain at any rate a glimpse of them it is necessary in the 
first place to call to mind the truth established by modern psy- 
chology, that unconscious phenomena play an altogether prepon- 
derating part not only in organic life, but also in the operations 

-of the intelligence. The conscious life of the mind is of small im- 
portance in comparison with its unconscious life. The most subtle 
analyst, the most acute observer, is scarcely successful in discover- 
ing more than a very small number of the conscious motives that 
determine his conduct. Our conscious acts are the outcome of an 
unconscious substratum created in the mind in the main by heredi- 
tary influences. This substratum consists of the innumerable com- 
mon characteristics handed down from generation to generation, 
which constitute the genius of a race.. Behind the avowed causes 
of our acts there undoubtedly lie secret causes that we do not 
avow, but behind these secret causes there are many others more 
secret still, of which we ourselves are ignorant. The greater part 
of our daily actions are the result of hidden motives which escape 
our observation.” ? 

Le Bon thinks that the particular acquirements of individuals 
become obliterated in a group, and that in this way their distinct- 
iveness vanishes. The racial unconscious emerges; what is hetero- 
geneous is submerged in what is homogeneous. We may say that 
the mental superstructure, the development of which in indi- 
viduals shows such dissimilarities, is removed, and that the uncon- 
scious foundations, which are similar in everyone, stand exposed 
to view. 

In this way individuals in a group would come to show an 
average character. But Le Bon believes that they also display new 
characteristics which they have not previously possessed, and he 
seeks the reason for this in three different factors. 

“The first is that the individual forming part of a group ac- 
quires, solely from numerical considerations, a sentiment of in- 
vincible power which allows him to yield to instincts which, had he 
been alone, he would perforce have kept under restraint. He will be 
the less disposed to check himself from the consideration that, a 
group being anonymous, and in consequence irresponsible, the 





2Le Bon, supra, page 30. [References are to the English translation. 
Hereafter the page from which quotations from this work are taken, will 
be indicated in the body of the text, at the close of the quotation, in 
parenthesis.] 
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sentiment of responsibility which always controls individuals dis- 
appears entirely.” (p. 33) 

From our point of view we need not attribute so much im- 
portance to the appearance of new characteristics. For us it would 
be enough to say that in a group the individual is brought under 
conditions which allow him to throw off the repressions of his 
unconscious instincts. The apparently new characteristics which 
he then displays are in fact the manifestations of this unconscious, - 
in which all that is evil in the human mind is contained as a pre- 
disposition. We can find no difficulty in understanding the dis- 
appearance of conscience or of a sense of responsibility in these cir- 
cumstances. It has long been our contention that “dread of society” 
is the essence of what is called conscience. 

“The second cause, which is contagion, also intervenes to de- 
termine the manifestation in groups of their special characteristics, 
and at the same time the trend they are to take. Contagion is a 
phenomenon of which it is easy to establish the presence, but 
that it is not easy to explain. It must be classed among those 
phenomena of a hypnotic order, which we shall shortly study. In 
a group every sentiment and act is contagious, and contagious to 
such a degree that an individual readily sacrifices his personal in- 
terest to the collective interest. This is an aptitude very contrary 
to his nature, and of which a man is scarcely capable, except when 
he makes part of a group.” (p. 33) 

We shall later on base an important conjecture upon this last 
statement. 

“A third cause, and by far the most important, determines in 
the individuals of a group special characteristics which are quite 
contrary at times to those presented by the isolated individual. I 
allude to that suggestibility of which, moreover, the contagion men- 
tioned above is only an effect. 

“To understand this phenomenon it is necessary to bear in mind 
certain recent physiological discoveries. We know to-day that by 
various processes an individual may be brought into such a condi- 
tion that, having entirely lost his conscious personality, he obeys 
all the suggestions of the operator who has deprived him of it, 
and commits acts in utter contradiction with his character and 
habits. The most careful investigations seem to prove that an in- 
dividual immersed for some length of time in a group in action 
soon finds himself—either in consequence of the magnetic influ- 
ence given out by the group, or from some other cause of which 
we are ignorant—in a special state which much resembles the state 
of fascination in which the hypnotised individual finds himself in 
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the hands of the hypnotiser. . . . The conscious personality has 
entirely vanished ; will and discernment are lost. All feelings and 
thoughts are bent in the direction determined by the hypnotiser. 

“Such also is approximately the state of the individual forming 
part of a psychological group. He is no longer conscious of his 
acts. In his case, as in the case of the hypnotised subject, at the 
same time that certain faculties are destroyed, others may be 
brought to a high degree of exaltation. Under the influence of a 
suggestion, he will undertake the accomplishment of certain acts 
with irresistible impetuosity. This impetuosity is the more irre- 
sistible in the case of groups than in that of the hypnotised sub- 
ject, from the fact that, the suggestion being the same for all 
individuals of the group, it gains in strength by reciprocity.” 
(p. 34) 

“We see, then, that the disappearance of the conscious personality, 
the predominance of the unconscious personality, the turning by 
means of suggestion and contagion of feelings and ideas in an 
identical direction, the tendency to immediately transform the sug- 
gested ideas into acts; these, we see, are the principal characteris- 
tics of the individual forming part of a group. He is no longer 
himself, but has become an automaton who has ceased to be guided 
by his will.” (p. 35) 

I have quoted this passage so fully in order to make it quite clear 
that Le Bon explains the condition of an individual in a group as 
being actually hypnotic, and does not merely make a comparison 
between the two states. We have no intention of raising any 
objection at this point, but wish only to emphasize the fact that 
the two last causes of an individual becoming altered in a group 
(the contagion and the heightened suggestibility) are evidently not 
on a par, since the contagion seems actually to be a manifestation 
of the suggestibility. Moreover the effects of the two factors do 
not seem to be sharply differentiated in the text of Le Bon’s re- 
marks. We may perhaps best interpret his statement if we con- 
nect the contagion with the effects of the individual members of 
the group upon one another, while we point to another source for 
those manifestations of suggestion in the group which are put on 
a level with the phenomena of hypnotic influence. But to what 
source? We cannot avoid being struck with a sense of deficiency 
when we notice that one of the chief elements of the comparison, 
namely the person who is to replace the hypnotist in the case of 
the group, is not mentioned in Le Bon’s exposition. But he never- 
theless distinguishes between this influence of fascination which re- 
mains plunged in obscurity and the contagious effect which the in- 
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dividuals exercise upon one another and by which the original 
suggestion is strengthened. 

Here is yet another important consideration for helping us to 
understand the individual in a group: “Moreover, by the mere 
fact that he forms part of an organized group, a man descends 
several rungs in the ladder of civilization. Isolated, he may be a 
cultivated individual; in a crowd, he is a barbarian—that is, a 
creature acting by instinct. He possesses the spontaneity, the 
violence, the ferocity, and also the enthusiasm and heroism of 
primitive beings.” (p. 36) He then dwells especially upon the 
lowering in intellectual ability which an individual experiences 
when he becomes merged a group. 

Let us now leave the individuals, and turn to the group mind, 
as it has been outlined by Le Bon. It shows not a single feature 
which a psycho-analyst would find any difficulty in placing or in 
deriving from its source. Le Bon himself shows us the way by 
pointing to its similarity with the mental life of primitive people 
and of children. (p. 40) 

A group is impulsive, changeable and irritable. It is led almost 
exclusively by the unconscious. The impulses which a group obeys 
may according to circumstances be generous or cruel, heroic or 
cowardly, but they are always so imperious that no personal interest, 
not even that of self-preservation, can make itself felt. (p. 41) 
Nothing about it is premeditated. Though it may desire things 
passionately, yet this is never so for long, for it is incapable of 
perseverance. It cannot tolerate any delay between its desire and 
the fulfilment of what it desires. It has a sense of omnipotence; 
the notion of impossibility disappears for the individual in a group. 

A group is extraordinarily credulous and open to influence, it 
has no critical faculty, and the improbable does not exist for it. 
It thinks in images, which call one another up by association (just 
as they arise with individuals in states of free imagination), and 
whose agreement with reality is never checked by any reasonable 
function. The feelings of a group are always simple and very 
exaggerated. So that a group knows neither doubt nor uncertainty. 

It goes directly to extremes; if a suspicion is expressed, it is 
instantly changed into an incontrovertible certainty; a trace of 
antipathy is turned into furious hatred. (p. 56) 

Inclined as it itself is to all extremes, a group can only be 
excited by an excessive stimulus. Anyone who wishes to produce 
an effect upon it needs no logical adjustment in his arguments ; 
he must paint in the most forcible colours, he must exaggerate, 
and he must repeat the same thing again and again. 
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Since a group is in no doubt as to what constitutes truth or 
error, and is conscious, moreover, of its own great strength, it is 
as intolerant as it is obedient to authority. It respects force and 
can only be slightly influenced by kindness, which it regards merely 
as a form of weakness. What it demands of its heroes is strength, 
or even violence. It wants to be ruled and oppressed and to fear 
its masters. Fundamentally it is entirely conservative, and it has 
a deep aversion from all innovations and advances and an un- 
bounded respect for tradition. (p. 62) 

In order to make a correct judgment upon the morals of groups, 
one must take into consideration the fact that when individuals 
come together in a group all their individual inhibitions fall away 
and all the cruel, brutal and destructive instincts, which lie 
dormant in individuals as relics of a primitive epoch, are stirred 
up to find free gratification. But under the influence of suggestion 
groups are also capable of high achievements in the shape of 
abnegation, unselfishness, and devotion to an ideal. While with 
isolated individuals personal interest is almost the only motive 
force, with groups it is very rarely prominent. It is possible to 
speak of an individual having his moral standards raised by a 
group. (p. 65) Whereas the intellectual capacity of a group is 
always far below that of an individual, its ethical conduct may rise 
as high above his as it may sink deep below it. . 

Some other features in Le Bon’s description show in a clear light” 
how well justified is the identification of the group mind with 
the mind of primitive people. In groups the most contradictory 
ideas can exist side by side and tolerate each other, without any 
conflict arising from the logical contradiction between them. But 
this is also the case in the unconscious mental life of individuals, 
of children and of neurotics, as psycho-analysis has long pointed 
out. 

A group, further, is subject to the truly magical power of words; 
they can evoke the most formidable tempests in the group mind, 
and are also capable of stilling them. (p. 117) “Reason and argu- 
ments are incapable of combating certain words and formulas. 
They are uttered with solemnity in the presence of groups, and 
as soon as they have been pronounced an expression of respect is 
visible on every countenance, and all heads are bowed. By many 
they are considered as natural forces, as supernatural powers.” (p. 
117) It is only necessary in this connection to remember the 
taboo upon names among primitive people and the magical powers 
which they ascribe to names and words. 

And, finally, groups have never thirsted after truth. They de- 
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mand illusions, and cannot do without them. They constantly 
give what is unreal precedence over what is real; they are almost 
as strongly influenced by what is untrue as by what is true. They 
have an evident tendency not to distinguish between the two. 
(p. 77) 

We have pointed out that this predominance of the life of 
phantasy and of the illusion born of an unfulfilled wish is the 
ruling factor in the psychology of neuroses. We have found that 
what neurotics are guided by is not ordinary objective reality by 
psychological reality. A hysterical symptom is based upon phan- 
tasy instead of upon the repetition of real experience and the sense 
of guilt in an obsessional neurosis is based upon the fact of an 
evil intention which was never carried out. Indeed, just as in 
dreams and in hypnosis, in the mental operations of a group the 
function for testing the reality of things falls into the background 
in comparison with the strength of wishes with their affective 
cathexis.? 


2. McDougall’s Explanation of the Group Mind 


SIgMUND FREUD, Group Psychology and the Analysis of the Ego, authorized 
translation by James Strachey, Chap. iii (Boni and Liveright, n. d.) 2 


In the simplest case, McDougall says, the “group” possesses no 
organization at all or one scarcely deserving the name. He de- 
scribes a group of this kind as a “crowd.” But he admits that a 
crowd of human beings can hardly come together without possessing 
at all events the rudiments of an organization, and that precisely 
in these simple groups many of the fundamental facts of Collective 
Psychology can be observed with special ease. (p. 22) Before the 
members of a random crowd of people can constitute something in 
the nature of a group in the psychological sense of the word, a 
condition has to be fulfilled; these individuals must have some- 
thing in common with one another, a common interest in an object, 
a similar emotional bias in some situation or other, and . . . “some 
degree of reciprocal influence.” (p. 23) The higher the degree 
of “this mental homogeneity,” the more readily do the individuals 


“Cathexis has become a word of fundamental importance in the ex- 
position of psycho-analytical theory. It may be used on the analogy of 
an electric charge, meaning the concentration or accumulation of mental 
energy in some particular channel. 

* [Professor McDougall’s volume called The Group Mind was published 
in 1920 (Cambridge University Press).] 
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form a psychological group, and the more striking are the mani- 
festations of a group mind. 

The most remarkable and also the most important result of the 
formation of a group is the “exaltation or intensification of emo- 
tion” produced in every member of it. (p. 24) In McDougall’s 
opinion men’s emotions are stirred in a group to a pitch that they 
seldom or never attain under other conditions; and it is a pleasur- 
able experience for those who are concerned to surrender them- 
selves so unreservedly to their passions and thus to become merged 
in the group and to lose the sense of the limits of their individuality. 
The manner in which individuals are thus carried away by a 
common impulse is explained by McDougall by means of what he 
calls the “principle of direct induction of emotion by way of the 
primitive sympathetic responses,” (p. 25) that is, by means of the 
emotional contagion with which we are already familiar. The fact 
is that the perception of the signs of an emotional state is calcu- 
lated automatically to arouse the same emotion in the person: who 
perceives them. The greater the number of people in whom the 
same emotion can be simultaneously observed, the stronger does 
this automatic compulsion grow. The individual loses his power 
of criticism, and lets himself slip into the same emotion. But 
in so doing he increases the excitement of the other people, who 
had produced this effect upon him, and thus the emotional charge 
of the individuals becomes intensified by mutual interaction. Some- 
thing is unmistakably at work in the nature of a compulsion to do 
the same as the others, to remain in harmony with the many. 
The coarser and simpler emotions are the more apt to spread 
through a group in this way. (p. 39) 

This mechanism for the intensification of emotion is favoured 
by some other influences which emanate from groups. A group 
impresses the individual with a sense of unlimited power and of 
insurmountable peril. For the moment it replaces the whole of 
human society, which is the wielder of authority, whose punish- 
ments the individual fears, and for whose sake he has submitted 
to so many inhibitions. It is clearly perilous for him to put him- 
self in opposition to it, and it will be safer to follow the example 
of those around him and perhaps even “hunt with the pack.” In 
obedience to the new authority he may put his former “conscience” 
out of action, and so surrender to the attraction of the increased 
pleasure that is certainly obtained from the removal of inhibitions. 
On the whole, therefore, it is not so remarkable that we should 
see an individual in a group doing or approving things which he 
would have avoided in the normal conditions of life; and in this 
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way we may 3ven hope to clear up a little of the mystery which 
is so often covered by the enigmatic word “suggestion.” 

McDougall does not dispute the thesis as to the collective in- 
hibition of intelligence in groups. (p. 41) He says that the 
minds of lower intelligence bring down those of a higher order 
to their own level. The latter are obstructed in their activity, 
because in general an intensification of emotion creates unfavour- 
able conditions for sound intellectual work, and further because 
the individuals are intimidated by the group and their mental 
activity is not free, and because there is a lowering in each in- 
dividual of his sense of responsibility for his own performances. 

The judgment with which McDougall sums up the psychological 
behaviour of a simple “unorganized” group is no more friendly: 
than that of Le Bon. Such a group “is excessively emotional, im- 
pulsive, violent, fickle, inconsistent, irresolute and extreme in 
action, displaying only the coarser emotions and the less refined 
sentiments; extremely suggestible, careless in deliberation, hasty 
in judgment, incapable of any but the simpler and imperfect 
forms of reasoning; easily swayed and led, lacking in self-con- 
sciousness, devoid of self-respect and of sense of responsibility, 
and apt to be carried away by the consciousness of its own force, 
so that it tends to produce all the manifestations we have learnt 
to expect of an irresponsible and absolute power. Hence its be- 
haviour is like that of an unruly child or an untutored passionate 
savage in a strange situation, rather than like that of its average 
member; and in the worst cases it is like that of a wild beast, 
rather than like that of a human being.” (p. 45) 

Since McDougall contrasts the behaviour of a highly organized 
group with what has just been described, we shall be particularly 
interested to learn in what this organization consists, and by what 
factors it is produced. The author enumerates five “principal 
conditions” for raising collective mental life to a higher level. 

The first and ‘fundamental condition is that there should be 
some degree of continuity of existence in the group. This may 
be either material or formal: the former, if the same individuals 
persist in the group for some time; the latter, if there is developed 
within the group a system of fixed positions which are occupied by 
a succession of individuals. 

The second condition is that in the individual member of the 
group some definite idea should be formed of the nature, com- 
position, functions and capacities of the group, so that from this 
he may develop an emotional relation to the group as a whole. 

The third is that the group should be brought into interaction 
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(perhaps in the form of rivalry) with other groups similar to 
it but differing from it in many respects. 

The fourth is that the group should possess traditions, customs 
and habits, and especially such as determine the relations of its 
members to one another. 

The fifth is that the group should have a definite structure, 
expressed in the specialization and differentiation of the functions 
of its constituents. 

According to McDougall, if these conditions are fulfilled, the 
psychological disadvantages of the group formation are removed. 
The collective lowering of intellectual ability is avoided by with- 
drawing the performance of intellectual tasks from the group and 
reserving them for individual members of it. 

It seems that the conditions which McDougall designates as the 
“organization” of a group can with more justification be described 
in another way. The-problem consists in how to procure for the 
group precisely those features which were characteristic of the. 
individual and which are extinguished in him by the formation of 
the group. For the individual, outside the primitive group, 
possessed his own continuity, his seif-consciousness, his traditions 
and customs, his own particular functions and position, and kept 
apart from his rivals. Owing to his entry into an “unorganised” 
group he had lost this distinctiveness for a time. If we thus recog- 
nize that the aim is to equip the group with the attributes of the 
individual, we shall be reminded of a valuable remark of Trotter’s 
to the effect that the tendency towards the formation of groups 
is biologically a continuation of the multicellular character of all 
the higher organisms. 


3. The Nature of Public Opinion 


Artaur N. HotcomBe, The Foundations of the Modern Commonwealth, 
30-38 (Harper, 1923) 


A fundamental problem of government is to impose such limits 
on the authority of rulers as to keep them as near as possible to 
the ideal rule of conduct which Aristotle laid down. In the past 
tyranny has often been tempered by assassination. Some of the 
world’s favorite heroes have been assassins. Their conduct has 
been justified by the most rational and moral writers. In modern 
times, however, certainly in the United States, neither assassina- 
tion, nor any form of physical coercion, has been the expedient of 
normal men. ‘Three presidents have been assassinated and one, 
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at the time out of office, but a candidate for reelection, narrowly 
escaped an attempt on his life. No one of the assassins or would-be 
assassins was a normal man. Wilkes Booth was a neurotic and 
_ liable to obsession by delusions. Guiteau and Czolgosz were cer- 
tainly of unsound mind, though not so manifestly irrational as 
to escape the penalty of murder. John Schrank, the wretch who 
shot Roosevelt, was found to be an incurable paranoiac and sen- 
tenced to an asylum for the criminal insane. The best instrument 
for the restraint of rulers is rational opinion. Rulers may be 
influenced by the opinion, rational or non-rational, of a greater 
or less portion of the body of people from whom they expect obedi- 
ence. If the portion whose opinions are effective is comparatively 
small, the government may be termed aristocratic, or plutocratic, 
or oligarchic ; if it is comparatively large, we may call the govern- 
ment democratic or popular. Such-a government is said to be 
founded on public opinion. 

There has been much discussion of these terms. There is, how- 
ever, nothing recondite about them. Lowell has given an adequate 
explanation. “Public opinion, to be worthy of the name, to be 
the proper motive force in a democracy, must be really public. . . . 
A majority is not enough, and unanimity is not required, but the 
opinion must be such that, while the minority may not share it, 
they feel bound, by conviction and not by fear, to accept it; and if 
democracy is complete, the submission of the minority must be 
given ungrudgingly.” Theoretically, a benevolent despotism might 
be supported by public opinion. The despotic rule of the guardians 
of Plato’s ideal republic was to have been founded upon the opinion 
of the subject class, although Plato would have condoned the em- 
ployment of any convenient artifices to have brought about the 
semblance of a freewill offering of support. It is said that the 
rule of the Jesuits in Paraguay illustrated for a time an approach 
to Plato’s ideal. The rule of the British in India, where a handful 
of strangers administer the affairs of over three hundred millions 
of natives, is another instance of more or less benevolently despotic 
rule founded to a considerable degree on a comparatively inert but 
none the less real public opinion. But the Indian Civil Service, 
though it has scored notable successes, would not claim to be a 
body of philosopher-kings; and the people of India, though until 
recently they seem on the whole to have acquiesced, are so mute 
that their real sentiments toward their rulers can hardly be known. 
In a true democracy, as Lowell has said, the submission of the 
people to their rulers must be ungrudging, and no despotic ruler, 
no matter how benevolent his rule may be, can ever know that 
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his subjects obey him ungrudgingly. Such obedience must be 
active, not passive, and cannot be found with certainty except 
where, to borrow from Lincoln’s fine phrase, the government is of 
and by, as well as for, the people. 

In order, moreover, that there may be a “real public opinion on 
any subject, not involving a simple question of harmony or con- 
tradiction,” Lowell adds, “the bulk of the people must be in a 
position to determine of their own knowledge, or by weighing the 
evidence, a substantial part of the facts required for a rational 
decision.” This condition greatly limits the range of subjects on 
which a real public opinion is possible, as long as the supply: 
of news and other necessary information remains as inadequate 
and as unreliable as at present. 

Walter Lippmann, who has devoted to this subject more de- 
liberate thought than any other recent writer, has pointed out that 
the world we have to deal with politically is out of sight, out of 
reach, and to a great extent out of mind. It has to be explored, 
reported, and imagined, until gradually each individual makes for 
himself a picture inside his head of the world outside. This picture 
may or may not be trustworthy, but it is all the individual has to 
rely on in forming independent opinions concerning public affairs. 
So important does this aspect of the matter seem to Lippmann 
that he has made it the basis of his definition of public opinion. 
“The pictures inside the heads of these human beings,” he writes, 
“the pictures of themselves, of others, of their needs, purposes, 
and relationships, are their public opinions. Those pictures which 
are acted upon by groups of. people, or by individuals acting in the 
name of groups, are Public Opinion with capital letters.”. Lipp- 
mann’s analysis of the nature and sources of opinion is extraordi- 
narily perspicacious and instructive, but his distinction between 
public and other kinds of opinion is inferior to Lowell’s. It is not 
the nature of the action to which opinions may lead that makes 
them public; it is the extent to which they are shared by the 
members of a community or state. The fact that an opinion may 
be acted upon even by the rulers of the state does not determine 
its character as public opinion. It is rather the character of the 
opinions which are acted upon that determines whether the gov- 
ernment is popular or not. 

The obstacles in the way of the development of an enlightened 
public opinion constitute the greatest difficulty which popular gov- 
ernment has to overcome. Lippmann, recognizing the impossi- 
bility that the people of a modern state should acquire under exist- 
ing conditions a competent opinion about all public affairs, argues 
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that representative government cannot be worked successfully, 
unless there is an independent, expert organization for making the 
unseen facts of the Great Society intelligible to those who have to 
decide public questions. Certainly the improvement of the supply 
of “news” and “statistics” would greatly improve the conduct of 
public affairs in democratic states. But it is not enough to estab- 
lish the conditions under which intelligent public opinion may be 
formed. It is also necessary to ensure that real public opinion 
shall be recognized, when formed, and that, in default of real 
public opinion, the better considered opinions of the people shall 
be distinguished from the “gusts of passion” and the less deliberate 
opinions against which masses of men, like individuals, are not 
immune. 

A recent writer has suggested a test for recognizing public 
opinion, when it exists, or for distinguishing the opinion which 
is most nearly public from those which are less. “Among a free 
people the role of the ruler is merely to interpret and so far as 
possible to secure the effective realization of the drift of sentiment 
registered in the experience of the average man. A despotic govern- 
ment assures for itself stability by controlling the sentiments of 
the average man in the interest of a select group. A democracy 
secures political and national permanence by vesting the ultimate 
responsibility for national action in the average man.” 

So public opinion is to be found in the opinion of the average 
man. If by “average” is meant what is technically meant by the 
word, this is an extraordinary doctrine. When we try to discover 
this average man, we find that there is no such animal. We can 
ascertain the average size of men, or their average length of life, 
their average amount of education, or income, or wealth, but we 
cannot find the average man himself. In the United States he 
would be about six-sevenths native born, and one-seventh alien. 
He would be about nine-tenths white, and less than one-tenth black, 
with traces of yellow and red. Such a specimen, if he were avail- 
able, would be of no interest to the political scientist. Certainly 
the word, as used by the writer referred to, is not intended to be 
understood in this sense. It is doubtless employed in the sense 
which Bryce gives it in his lecture on “The Hindrances to Good 
Citizenship.” “Let us fix our eyes,” he said, “on the Average 
Man, because in a popular government he is the man to whom 
everything is ultimately referred, upon whom everything ulti- 
mately turns. . . . Strictly speaking, there is no Average Man. 
... If, taking any group of men, we strike off ten per cent as 
exceptionally intelligent and ten per cent as exceptionally dull, and 
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then try to find a description which is broadly or roughly true of 
the remaining eighty per cent in the particular aspect—here the 
civic aspect—in which they are to be studied, that will be a de- 
scription of the Average Man. It will not be precisely true of any 
one person in the eighty per cent, but it will be so far true that the 
range of variation between the extremes will be small; and it will, 
therefore, be true enough for most practical purposes.” The 
average man thus becomes what has been elsewhere termed the nor- 
mal man. 

By thinking in terms of the average or normal man it is pos- 
sible perhaps to disregard the opinions of the upper and lower 
tenths of the population and thereby to simplify somewhat the 
problem of public opinion. But that problem still involves an 
analysis of the opinions of four-fifths of the whole body of people, 
and among these four-fifths there remains the greatest diversity 
of interests. Moreover, individuals who share the same interests 
will attach very different degrees of importance to them. Of four 
men of identical color who belong to the same race, the same 
class, the same trade, and the same church, one may cherish his 
racial associations and interests above all others, another, the in- 
terests which he shares with the other members of his class, a 
third, the interests of his trade, and the fourth may put first his 
religion and the interests of his church. There is room among 
the people of a modern state for an unlimited variety of indi- 
viduals, regarded in the light of their permutations and combina- 
tions of interests. It is impossible to visualize any particular one 
of them as the average or normal man, or to substitute his opinions 
for those of the whole body of people as a guide to the responsible 
statesman. Practical politicians do not much concern themselves 
with the opinions of theoretical men. Their business is with the 
actual men whose opinions will be supported by their influence 
and votes. The political scientist like the politician, cannot depend 
on abstractions, though he does well to know as much as he can 
about the normal man, and, more precisely, what the statisticians 
would call the median and modal man, in the several categories in 
which men may be placed on the basis of their comparative wealth, 
income, knowledge, intelligence, morality, and other characteristics. 
Above all he needs to know about actual men, for it is the activities 
of actual men, both in and out of public office, which constitute 
the process of government. Public opinion is the opinion not 
merely of the average or normal man. It is the opinion action 
upon which is ungrudgingly acquiesced in by all men, or at least 
by all whom it concerns, and which they can check up, if necessary, 
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_ by their own knowledge of a substantial part of the facts required 
for a rational decision. 

_ The most cursory analysis of the whole mass of opinion which 
influences the rulers of a modern state indicates how little of it is 
truly public, and how much is the opinion of particular combina- 
tions or groups of men, of special interests, as people say. Groups 
of men, belonging to the same political community, are united 
more or less strongly by ties of race, color, social and economic 
condition, religion, occupation, trade or profession, locality, and 
so forth, and the members of such a group pool their resources, 
according to the felt importance of their common interests, in 
order to make their opinions most effective. The same man may 
and generally does belong to several such groups and consequently 
shares in the creation of several’ bodies of opinion, which compete 
for the attention of the political authorities and sometimes even 
conflict with one another. The special interests of different men 
always conflict with the special interests of others, and the activi- 
ties arising out of these conflicts of interest unhappily absorb 
much of the energy of mankind. Amid this pressure of contending 
groups the rulers of men pursue their tasks. A state whose rulers 
can rely in a substantial measure on the support of a spirit of 
conscious devotion to the common good is built upon a firm 
foundation indeed; but whatever be the measure of that spirit 
among the people of a modern state, its rulers must also allow 
for the special interests of contending groups and the conflict 
of power with power. It is an indispensable condition of good 
government to establish an equilibrium of forces, assuring to each 
its due influence in the conduct of affairs and thereby preventing 
such an accumulation of stresses and strains at any. point as 
would destroy the stability of the community. 

Under a so-called popular government we may say that the 
people rule, but only in the sense that a comparatively few of 
them, temporarily vested. with authority, are held to a course 
of conduct responsive not merely to the preponderant bodies of 
opinion in the community, but in due measure to all that are de- 
liberately formed and substantial. Popular sovereignty, rightly 
understood, is a philosophical, not a juristic, concept. The gov- 
ernments of modern democracies are merely more or less popular 
according to the degree to which the preponderant opinion. in the 
conduct of public affairs approximates true public opinion. How 
to bring about a closer approximation and how to infuse public 
opinion itself with the spirit of dispassionate reason and informed 
intelligence are among the foremost problems of popular govern- 
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ment. But above all is the problem of the foundations of the 
state itself. James Madison, the leading architect of “the more 
perfect Union” under the Constitution of the United States, un- 
derstood as well as any modern statesman the true nature of 
this foremost problem of popular government. “In framing a 
government which is to be administered by men over men,” he 
wrote in the tenth number of The Federalist, “the great difficulty 
lies in this: you must first enable the government to control the 
governed; and in the next place, oblige it to control itself.” 

In order to enable the government to control the governed, it 
is necessary first to understand the nature of the state itself. In 
order to oblige it to control itself, it is necessary to understand 
particularly the nature of the superior kinds of states, and above 
all that of the modern commonwealth. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


14. What is Le Bon’s conception of the working of the group mind? 
What is the nature of the “collective mind” of which he speaks, 
page 86? 

2. Compare the view of McDougall with that of Le Bon. 

3. From the comments which Freud interjects from time to time, 
what do you conclude are his views (and those of the psycho- 
analysts whom he represents) upon the subject of group psy- 
chology ? 

4, Comment upon the following: “The action of a group some- 
times shows an intelligence level lower than that of the least 
intelligent man who is a member of the group.” 

5. What is Lowell’s and what is Lippmann’s explanation of the 
nature of public opinion? 

6. What is the relationship between public opinion and personal 
opinion ? 

%. Holcombe says that “public opinion is to be found in the opinion 
of the average man.” Who is the average man? How can we 
tell when we have found him? 


TOPICS FOR FURTHER INVESTIGATION AND 
DISCUSSION 


1. Note the following definitions of public opinion: 


(a) Public Opinion may be defined as an allignment of the indi- 
viduals of the community into groups formed upon the basis 
of differing views as to the proper solution of questions of 
general concern.—THE Eprror. 


(b) Public Opinion may be defined as a definite focus of individual 
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opinions which are either numerous or intense enough to con- 
stitute a recognizable force and to exert a noticeable influence 
upon the life of the community—THAMES R. WILLIAMSON. 

(c) Public Opinion is the social judgment of a self-conscious com- 
munity on a question of general import after rational public 
discussion.—JAMES T. YOUNG. 


See The Psychology of Social Institutions (Macmillan, 1925). 
For very brief statements of the nature of public opinion, see 
Chester C. Maxey, The Problem of Government, Chap. xxxii 
(Knopf, 1925), and Schuyler C. Wallace, Qur Governmental 
Machine, Chap. i (Knopf, 1924). 
For a good comment on the improvement of public opinion, see 
Arnold Bennett Hall, Popular Government, Chap. ii (Macmillan, 
1928). 
Bryce’s American Commonwealth (new edition, Macmillan, 
1910) has three interesting chapters on public opinion, with the 
following headings: 

“How Public Opinion Rules in America.” 

“The Action of Public Opinion.” 

“Successes and Failures of Public Opinion.” 
Study any typical instances of crowd or group action with which 
you may be familiar. 
What is the difference between a crowd and a mob? 
The Round Table on Political Statistics at the Annual Meeting 
of the American Political Science Association in 1924, formu- 
lated the following list of errors of social thinking: 


1. Rationalization 

2. Personification 

3. Confusion of issues 
4, Stereotyping 

5. Oversimplification 


—American Political Science Review, May, 1925, 379. 


“It is well known that public opinion is more often influenced 
by indirection than by a frontal attack.” Arthur S. Draper, 
Report of the Williamstown Institute of Politics, 1926, 110. 
Explain and give illustrations. 


The mob is conservative. While it seems to be tearing down, it is 
fighting against change, for hereditary ideas and institutions. A 
student mob would be found in revolt against the destruction of a 
tradition. Since a mob cannot think, it cannot receive a new idea. 
Appeal to a mob, then, in the name of the old, the established. 
Appeal to any loyalty to institutions members of the mob may possess, 
—to party, college, city, country, or family. 

The mob is vain and will accept unlimited flattery as to its high 
character and purposes. Remember, too, that a mob may be turned 
to good deeds as well as to foul, if the better idea can be struck 
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into its imagination. The mob is cowardly, and may be put to flight 
by a cry of “Fire,” or “Police”; but may be galvanized into heroism 
by the right leader. It admires courage. It must be faced boldly; 
any sign of weakness, any attempt to beg it to be good, will be 
derided. Napoleon, when but a very young brigadier, cowed with a 
“whiff of grape shot” the fierce mob that had ruled Paris. 

Since the most striking characteristic of a mob is the loss of in- 
dividuality, try to restore this feeling to the natural leaders. Appeal, 
if it be possible, to their sense of duty and personal dignity. Call 
upon them by name to step forward and commit themselves in plain 
words. If possible, get these men formed into a committee to de- 
termine action. 

But usually the mob demands immediate action. The leader may 
be able to suggest another and more attractive course, but one which 
will result in delay. This is the easier because a meb is remarkable 
for credulity, and does not distinguish between the possible and the 
impossible. If the mob is bent on revenge, suggest a more terrible 
revenge. By any means get delay; for in most cases mob feeling 
does not last long. “Sensations of hunger, cold and weariness become 
so insistent as to distract attention.” To move an adjournment for 
dinner, or to await the coming of a popular speaker, or for some 
other attractive purpose, is a standard method of preventing a con- 
vention from escaping the control of its leaders. 


Winans, Public Speaking, 240-241 (Century, 1915). 


Comment on the following quotation from a rustic philosopher 
“in one of our most popular weeklies: “Man loves authoritative 


opinion. It keeps him from thinkin’ an’ gives him more time for 
talkin’.” For an interesting comment on the use of authority, 
see Winans, op. cit., 291-300, where a list of twelve rules is given 
for the guidance of public speakers. 

In a country like the United States which is, or which at least 
tries to be, democratic, how do you explain the following head- 
lines from the Philadelphia Inquirer, October 19, 1926 ? 


“AMERICAN WORSHIP OF ROYALTY MAKES ENGLAND 
GLEEFUL.” 


“LONDON EDITORS IRONIC IN COMMENTING ON RECEPTION TO MARIE.” 


“Lord Beaverbrook’s Paper Recalls ‘Spasm’ When Edward, as 
Prince, Was Here,” ete., ete. 


are Bernays, Counsel on Public Relations, publishes pe- 


-riodically.at 9 East 46th Street, New York City, an extremely 
interesting little paper called Contact. Tt calls attention to ideas, 
illustrations, and recent publications of interest to the student 


~” of publi¢ opinion. 


14. 


Professor William Bennett Munro published in the Atlantic 
Monthly, November, 1926, an analysis of public opinion, which 
stressed particularly the fact that the members of a public rarely 
have an open, unprejudiced, and receptive mind. 
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A recent addition to the literature of this field is a volume by 
Luther L. Bernard, An Introduction to Social Psychology (Holt, 
1926). 
The American Library Association has sponsored and published 
a number of valuable pamphlets in a series called Reading with 
a Purpose, No, 10 of which is “Conflicts in American Public 
Opinion” by William Allen White and Walter E. Myer. 
In 1920 or 1921, when the Irish situation was critical—as it 
has had a way of being from time to time during -the last three 
centuries—the United States Senate passed a resolution express- 
ing sympathy with the movement for Irish independence. Why 
was this done? What effect would you expect from such action 
in America? In England? How would America have reacted 
to a resolution passed by the House of Lords favoring the ex- 
tension of the suffrage to all of the Negroes of our southern 
states ? 
The following have important material on mobs and crowds: 
Gerald Stanley Lee, Crowds (Doubleday, Page, 1914). 
Everett Dean Martin, The Behavior of Crowds (Harper, 1920). 
Gustave Le Bon, The Crowd, a Study of the Popular Mind, 
11th Edition (Unwin, 1917). 
Harrison S. Elliott, The Process of Group Thinking (Associa- 
tion Press, 1928). 

The following standard textbooks in social psychology have ma- 
terial of interest: Emory S. Bogardus, Robert H. Gault, Floyd 
Henry Allport, Edward Alsworth Ross, as have also the standard 
textbooks in sociology, like those of Edward 0. Hayes, W. D. 
Wallis, and F. E. Lumley. 
A given position with regard to a certain question has no foun- 
dation or basic fact, yet this position is accepted by many people 
as true. In their defense it is urged that you must not dismiss 
these matters lightly, that people are not all fools. If so many 
support it, there must be. something in it, after all. Where there 
is so much smoke, there must be at least a little fire. How would 
you meet such a situation? See Goodwin B. Watson, “Why Bar- 
num Was Right,” World Tomorrow, December, 1927. 
In the New Republic, 1928, Mr. Waldo Frank publishes a series 
of articles (21); the titles seem to indicate a number of things 
of interest to the student of public opinion. 
See the quotation from Ernest Barker, National Character, 165 
(Harper, 1927), reprinted in Chap. xi of this book. 
The following is from a chapter in Edward A. Ross, Social Psy- 
chology (Macmillan, 1908) : 

“One day through a primeval wood, 

A calf walked home as good calves should 

He left a trail all bent askew ; 

A crooked trail as all calves do.” 
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He proceeds to tell us that the path became a lane, and the lane 
became a road, where a poor horse toiled on with his load beneath 
the burning sun and traveled some three miles in one. 


“And men in two centuries and a half 
Trod in the footsteps of that calf, 
For men are prone to go it blind 
Along the calf ways of the mind, 
And work away from sun to sun 
To do as other men have done.” 


“Remarkable Remarks,” Independent, July 30, 1927, quotes Er- 
nest Boyd as saying that one might as well try to draw blood 
from stones as ideas from a mob. Do you agree? Compare with 
the views of Le Bon, McDougall, Freud, and other authori- 
ties with which you may be familiar. 

The magazine section of a Sunday newspaper published a rather 
interesting article called “Do Famous Relatives Help or Hin- 
der?” Collect as many illustrations as you can from politics, or 
music, or the drama. How is a public in a democracy apt to 
react in such instances ? 

Write out a careful description of the psychology of some crowd 
in which you have participated. 

Dr. Clyde L. King, Professor of Political Science at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, has used the following outline to present the 
various stages in the formation of public opinion: 


I. DISCONTENT, LATENT OR EXPRESSED 
A. A desire for a change 

. Change in economic conditions 

. Change in racial, social or group status 

. Change in motives for human conduct 

. Change in ethical standards 

. Change in industrial methods or processes 

B. A desire for a change that can be expressed in public or social 
action 


II. SOME ONE QUESTION PREEMINENT 

A. The type of question to which public attention can be secured 
[see Chap. IV, especially page 126.] 

B. Means of bringing questions to the fore 
1. Plague 
2. Disaster 
3. Strike or lockout 
4 
5 


oP OD 


. Propaganda 

. Group action 

. Persistent effort of leadership 
CG. Awareness of a common need 

III. CONTROVERSY AND DISCUSSION 
A. Solutions proposed 
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B. Leadership arises 


Ambition enlisted 


C. Discussion and controversy 


1. 
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Agencies of: 

(a) Newspapers 
(b) Magazines 

(c) Meetings 

(d) Forums 

(e) Word of mouth 


. Solutions are expressed in: 


(a) Cartoons 
(b) Slogans 
(c) Posters 
(d) Pamphlets 
(e) Books 

(f) Platforms 


. Liberalizing Forces 

. Inventions 

. Climatic changes 

. Industrial changes 

. New investment opportunities 
. Prestige 

. Leadership 


Education 


. Propaganda 

. Ethnic or other group or epochal aspirations 
- Change in purchasing power of money 
. Conservative forces 

. Holding good positions 

. Security of present income 

. Security of existing investments 

. Custom, tradition, folkways, stereotypes 
. Propaganda 

. Homogeneity 

. When discussion is 


Futile 
Fruitful 


IV. DECISION—EXPRESSED IN 
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. Elections 

. Acquiescence of niinorities 
. Legislation 

. Judicial interpretation 

. Executive action 

. Expressed in 

. Folkways 

. Customs 

. Traditions 

. Stereotypes 

. Convention 

. Group standards 

. Attitude of individuals 
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It has been customary for scholars to regard public opinion as 

a state of agreement upon a particular question before the pub- 

lic at a particular time. For an opposite view, see the comments 

upon public opinion in Charles H. Cooley, Social Process, Chap. 

xxxi (Scribner, 1918). Here public opinion is regarded as a 

growth continuous with the past, the present and the future, and 

only partly unified from time to time for the sake of definite 

action. 

The following books were published in 1927: 

Norman Angell, The Public Mind: Its Disorders: Its Exploita- 
tion (Dutton). 

Frederic M. Thrasher, The Gang (University of Chicago Press), 

John Dewey, The Public and Its Problems (Holt). 

Jonathan French Scott, The Surge of Public Opinion on the 
Eve of the Great War (John Day). 

Kimball Young, A Source Book for Social Psychology (Knopf). 

Harrison S. Elliott, The Process of Group Thinking (Associa- 
tion Press). 

Some older books include William Trotter, Instincts of the Herd 
in Peace and War (Macmillan, 1920), and William M. Con- 
way, The Crowd in Peace and War (Longmans, Green, 1915). 


CHAPTER IV 


ESSENTIAL CONDITIONS AND POSSIBLE SCOPE OF 
PUBLIC OPINION 


Can group or public opinion be formed equally well at all 
times, in all places, and under all conditions? If not, what are 
the conditions which are necessary or essential or prerequisite 
for the forming of such an opinion? And likewise, are there 
questions with regard to which a properly formed public opinion 
is impossible? In other words, is the scope of public opinion 
limited and, if so, what are the principles governing such 
limitation. It is to these questions that President Lowell of 
Harvard addresses himself in the pages which follow. 


1. Conditions Essential for Public Opinion 


A. LAwRENCE LOWELL, Public Opinion and Popular Government, Chap. iii 
(Longmans, Green, 1913) 


An analysis of the significance of the words “public” and 
“opinion” gives us a base line whence we can survey the con- 
ditions under which public opinion can exist and the matters 
to which it can apply. We have seen that an opinion can be 
public only when those who do not share it feel constrained by 
a sense of obligation, and not merely by fear of superior force, — 
to accept it; but this has by no means been the case in all coun- 
tries at all times. 


DOCTRINE OF THE HARMONY OF INTERESTS 


Rousseau conceived an ideal commonwealth where all men had 
in reality a common will, differing only in their opinions about 
what that will might be; and his idea has assumed various forms, 
some of them not very obvious on the surface. It is involved in 
the doctrine of the universal harmony of human interests which 
underlay much of the speculation of the earlier political econo- 
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mists. With characteristic lucidity that doctrine was expressly 
stated by the French physiocrats of the eighteenth century and 
by some of their compatriots in the nineteenth; while it was virtu- 
ally assumed by the English classical school of economists and 
provided a half-concealed foundation for their principles. 

Now, if the interests of all’ men are ultimately in accord, any 
divergence of views cannot be due to a conflict of interests, be- 
cause no such conflicts can in fact exist. The divergence must 
arise entirely from a difference of opinion about what the common 
interests of all men are, or how those interests can best be pro- 
moted. As in Rousseau’s ideal state, everyone desires the same 
end, whether we call it the common will or the common welfare, 
and men differ only about the means of attaining that end. With 
such a faith it is not surprising that the adherents of this school 
of political economy should have been optimists. 

Some of the ¢arlier maxims of democracy rested upon the same 
premise and produced in like manner an optimistic spirit. The 
maxim, for example, that the people as a whole cannot want to 
injure itself, and hence that public opinion when enlightened 
must always be right, is all very well if the people have an 
essential solidarity based upon the fact that the true interests 
of all citizens are identical. But if not, the foundation of the 
maxim crumbles away. The majority may desire to injure the 
minority wrongfully; or the people now living may, in pursuit of 
their own objects, disregard the welfare of posterity. 

If there were not some harmony of interests among men they 
would never have become civilized or lived in communities. Man 
is a gregarious animal, and all creatures that herd together in 
considerable groups do so because their common interests exceed 
in importance their conflicting ones. Most of the carnivora dwell 
alone or in small families, for the simple reason that their in- 
terests, especially in the matter of food, are antagonistic; and 
if this had been true of man he would have lived forever in 
the same way. Nevertheless the early economists and democrats 
certainly went too far in assuming the absolute truth of their 
doctrine, for the faith in the universal harmony of interests has 
not been verified by experience; or at least has not proved to 
be wholly in accord with the controlling impulses of mankind as 
we see them at work in the stress of political life under an ex- 
tended suffrage. 

In fact the doctrine itself has suffered the fate of outworn theo- 
ries. After dying a natural death it has been placed in the 
pillory that men might show how skilfully they could have killed 
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it if it were not already dead. Even the strongest advocates of 
popular government have discovered, or believe they have discoy- 
ered, that the interests of all members of the community are not 
identical; and although in many cases men seek to cloak selfish 
aims by arguments designed to prove that their own objects 
will promote general prosperity, this tribute to virtue is not 
always paid. Labor parties, for example, have arisen in some 
countries, wielding at times great power, and advocating frankly 
the interests of working men alone. 


GROWTH OF RACE FEELING 


Nor are the conflicts of interests that are manifest to-day due 
entirely to personal or material aims. One of the most striking 
facts of the last half century has been the growing intensity 
of race feeling, often in cases where the worldly prospects of 
the individual would be promoted by abandoning the language 
and traditions of his ancestors. The principle of the harmony 
. of interests, being primarily an economic doctrine dealing with 
material prosperity, left out of the reckoning other motives of 
unmeasured power; and in the recent struggles of races for 
existence or supremacy the sentiments of comradeship, loyalty, 
and pride of race have often proved stronger than the greed of 
gain. 

Curiously enough this phenomenon is by no means confined 
to races of men very far apart in natural qualities, to the great 
branches of the human family found in the different continents. 
It is acute among people of European stock who in the past 
have dwelt peacefully together, and have even fought shoulder 
to shoulder against a common foe. Sometimes it is reinforced 
by religious cleavage, sometimes not ; but wherever it is bitter 
it mars the smooth working of popular institutions. Occasionally 
it takes the form of a genial sentimentality of no great political 
significance, like that which would have caused the national 
emblem of Wales to be inserted in one of the quarters of the 
royal standard. In other places, notably in Austria, it has become 
so violent as to dislocate at times the machinery of parliamentary 
government altogether, causing scenes of disorder more befitting 
the passions of a mob than the counsels of a legislative assembly, 
and threatening even the stability of the state. The different 
races in such a case are striving for objects that cannot be recon- 
ciled. So long as one of them aims at supremacy and another 
at equality no compromise acceptable to both is possible; and the 
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minority is absolutely unwilling to accept subordination because 
the majority so decrees. In short a truly public opinion on any 
matter touching the question of race cannot exist in a country 
torn asunder by antagonisms of that kind. 


IRRECONCILABLES IN POLITICS 


In countries with a popular or semi-popular form of govern- 
ment the conflict of races is the most obvious factor that inter- 
feres with the formation of a real public opinion, but it is not 
the only one. In several nations at the present day there are 
large bodies of irreconcilables who are unwilling for other reasons 
to abide by the decision of the majority on the most fundamental 
of all political questions, the form of government and the right 
of the existing authorities to rule. They submit, for the mo- 
ment, because there is no immediate prospect of successful re- 
sistance, but so far as they are concerned no general or public 
opinion can be said to exist in the land. 

In his recent book on The France of Today, Professor Barrett 
Wendell has portrayed one aspect of this state of things. Not 
only is the monarchical minority irreconcilable, refusing to con- 
sider itself under any obligation to accept as final the verdict 
of the mass of the French people on the form of government, but, 
as he points out, the dominant majority is disinclined to conciliate 
that minority on any question or to take its views into account. 
Its attitude is rather one of repressive hostility. The majority, 
therefore, is not making an effort to create a true public opinion, 
in the sense in which we are using the term; and so long.as both 
parties maintain such a relation, no opinion of that kind is 
possible. 

Examples of irreconcilables, always more or less bitter, may 
be found in the cases of the Irish Nationalists, of the Clericals 
in Italy, of the Poles, Danes, and Alsations in Germany, and of 
the many struggling races in the conglomerate of Austria-Hun- 
gary—to speak only of countries that have enjoyed for some 
time representative institutions. We have had in America also 
our own painful experience during the period of Reconstruction 
after the Civil War, when the white people of the states under 
carpet-bag rule may be fairly said to have been irreconcilable, 
although in all of those states they formed in fact the effective 
majority of the population. Until the period came to an end 
it was clearly a misnomer to speak of the administration of the 
southern states as government by public opinion. 
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In a territory recently conquered, like Alsace-Lorraine after the 
Franco-German war, the presence of irreconcilables is natural; 
but they may also thrive in old communities if there are among 
the people deep lines of cleavage based upon race, religion, sharp 
historical conflicts, or upon radical changes due to social or 
economic ills that cannot be treated without political surgery. 
The dissensions may not touch the form of the government itself 
or the general right of the constituted authorities to rule. They 
may relate only to a particular policy which a fraction of the 
people regard as wholly inadmissible; yet in such a case, if the 
parties are evenly balanced enough to give to forcible resistance 
a fair chance of success, the struggle is liable to assume before 
long a revolutionary form. This was true of the quarrel with 
Charles I over ship-money and of the objection by the American 
colonies to being taxed by Parliament without their own consent. 
But even when there is no danger of an appeal to arms, the 
presence of a large body of men who are irreconcilable, on ques- 
tions that arise frequently and unavoidably, undermines the foun- 
dation on which democracy is based, because on those questions 
public opinion, as we have defined it, and therefore the direction 
of political affairs by public opinion, is impossible. A commu- 
nity in which such a state of things is chronic is obviously not 
completely fitted for popular government. 


HOMOGENEITY OF POPULATION A CONDITION OF PUBLIC OPINION 


One essential condition, then, of public opinion is that the 
people should be homogeneous to such a point that the minority 
is willing to accept the decision of the majority on all questions 
that are normally expected to arise. It is, indeed, largely a per- 
ception of the need of homogeneity, as a basis for popular goy- 
ernment and the public opinion on which it rests, that justifies 
democracies in resisting the influx in great numbers of a widely 
different race. Quite apart from any effect on the standard of 
life of laboring men, Americans and Australians feel that Asiatics 
cannot be assimilated so as to form an integral and indistinguish- 
able part of the population. Mr. Bryce tells us that the excellence 
of popular government consists, not in its wisdom, but in its 
strength; this strength depends, however, on the fact that the 
people are so homogeneous that public Opinion touches them 
all. 

Differences of race do not always prevent a people from being 
politically homogeneous; a fact abundantly proved by the expe- 
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rience of Switzerland, where three races, professing two creeds, 
are carrying on a highly successful democracy in perfect har- 
mony. Race is merely one of the many factors that tend to divide 
a people. The essential point is that all elements of the popula- 
tion should be capable of common aims and aspirations, should 
have a common stock of political traditions, should be open to 
a ready interchange of ideas, and should be free from inherited 
prejudices that prevent mutual understanding and sympathy. 
This is a matter which thoughtful Americans must ponder seri- 
ously. If the huge masses of immigrants coming yearly to the 
United States can be assimilated within a couple of generations 
so as to be an indistinguishable part of the population, well and 
good; if not, the peril to popular institutions is real, for with- 
out homogeneity a nation may be great, but it can hardly be a 
successful democracy. 

A community not homogeneous enough to have a public opinion 
on ordinary political questions, and hence ill adapted for popular 
institutions, might seem incapable of any government save one 
maintained by force. But this is not necessarily true, because 
people who recognize their inability to agree and dread the 
danger of civil strife may submit willingly to a ruler who will 
not allow any part of his subjects to oppress the rest. A monarch 
reigning over a mixed people, and not a bigot, tends to be cosmo- 
politan in his sympathies, to have some regard for all classes of 
his subjects. On the other hand religious intolerance and racial 
antipathy, the horror of the man with an unfamiliar form of 
worship, the instinctive dislike of the man who speaks a different 
tongue or pronounces his words in a strange way, usually increase 
as one descends in the social scale. The result is that deep- 
seated divergencies of this kind not only unfit a country for 
popular government, but an attempt to introduce it tends to 
magnify them. The strife of races has increased in the Austrian 
Empire with the growth of representative assemblies, and the 
Irish demand for Home Rule became louder with each extension 
of the suffrage. 


ANOTHER CONDITION IS FREEDOM OF EXPRESSING DISSENT 


This brings us to another factor essential to the existence of 
a public opinion, the freedom of the minority to propagate their 
views by all fair and peaceable means. Without the right of 
persuasion the minority would not be satisfied that the policy 
of the government embodied the deliberate wishes of a majority, 
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and therefore expressed a real public opinion to which they 
were bound to submit. In a modern popular government, where 
the whole people are never within reach of a man’s voice, where 
the chief difficulty consists less in making them weigh argument 
than in making them listen to argument at all, the right of 
persuasion involves freedom of speech, of publication, and of 
organization. Hence we find these matters wholly free in coun- 
tries that have enjoyed popular government for any considerable 
length of time. Within the limits of a possible public opinion— 
that is, within the sphere where it is conceivable that the majority 
might be convinced and the minority might willingly submit— 
democracy does not suppress utterances repugnant to it, although 
it often ignores them. It is partly, as Mr. Bryce points out, 
this very freedom of discussion that causes what he calls the 
fatalism of the multitude, in contradistinction to the tyranny 
of the majority—a fatalism which, he tells us, helps the action 
of opinion as a governing power, enabling it to prevail more 
swiftly and to acquire a solidity that strengthens the whole body 
politic. 

Sanguine enthusiasts for democracy are inclined not only to 
regard it as a panacea for all ills, but also to believe that it pos- 
sesses an infallible power to create the conditions needed for its 
own successful operation. They are apt to urge, as the first step 
in a country hitherto despotically ruled, the creation of a popular 
representative assembly, assuming that practice in the art of self- 
government will rapidly develop the qualities essential for a gen- 
uine public opinion. But to throw a child suddenly into deep 
water and expect him to teach himself to keep afloat is as irra- 
tional as to forbid him to enter the water until he has learned 
to swim. Preparation and practice must go on together gradu- 
ally; and the preparation consists largely in the growth of po- 
litical homogeneity and of the interchange of ideas. England was 
prepared for self-government by the Norman and Angevin kings 
who forced upon the people a common nationality and a common 
law, while the habit of discussing public affairs was well estab- 
lished long before Parliament acquired supremacy. Even in a 
highly advanced state of civilization a representative assembly, set 
up before the community is capable of a real public opinion, is 
liable, if not a mere sham, to result for a time in the oppressive 
rule of a class,—as happened in Prussia for the dozen years after 
the convulsions of 1848—or to develop corruption, such as was 
used to work the parliamentary form of government in France 
under Louis Philippe. For that reason it is unnecessary to shed 
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too many tears over the present condition of the Russian Douma. 
The important thing for the moment is not that it should be fairly 
representative, but that it should survive. So long as it exists at 
all, with a few spokesmen for the opposition, it is paving the way 
for popular institutions. Those men cannot be effectively muz- 
zled within its walls, their speeches are certain in time to be al- 
lowed a publicity that will entail freedom of discussion outside, and 
when the country has come to the point of forming opinions that 
are truly public they will find an utterance that cannot be dis- 
regarded. 

Freedom of expressing dissent includes liberty of organization, 
and in order that this may be completely effective it must not be 
confined to purely political objects, but must become a part of 
the popular customs, covering all matters in which people are 
interested; a point which France, with all her democratic theo- 
ries, did not reach in anything like its fulness until more than 
a century after the Revolution. But while freedom of organiza- 
tion is necessary for the formation of a true public opinion, if 
carried too far it is likely to falsify that very public opinion itself, 
as we shall have occasion to observe in discussing political parties. 
Rousseau felt the danger so strongly as to assert that a commu- 
nity in which parties or factions exist is incapable of a common 
will, because under the influence of such bodies a man does not 
form his own opinions freely. The last century has certainly been 
marked by an apparent increase in the power of corporate, as 
compared with personal, motives. A hundred years ago democratic 
theories were individualistic. They treated the state as a sum 
of equal and independent units. Now we have learned that man 
is a social being, not only in Aristotle’s sense, that he is con- 
strained by his nature to be a member of a state, but also in the 
broader sense that he is bound by subtle ties to other and smaller 
groups of persons within the state. We have learned to recognize 
this; and what is more, with the ease of organization fostered 
by modern conditions, the number, the complexity, and the aggre- 
gate strength of such ties has increased. No one can have 
observed social life carefully, under any aspect, without seeing 
that codperative interests have in some measure replaced per- 
sonal ones; that in its conscious spirit western civilization has 
become less individualistic, more highly organized, or, if you 
will, more socialistic. This is among the dominant notes of our 
time, and while the change is for the better, because it means 
greater devotion to something higher than purely personal objects, 
that very fact, whether the body be a bank, a railroad company 
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or a trade union, may cover with a gilding of altruism what is 
after all only codperative selfishness. 


2. Questions to Which Public Opinion Can Apply 


A. LAWRENCE LOWELL, Public Opinion and Popular Government, Chap. iv 
(Longmans, Green, 1913) 


The principle that a true public opinion cannot exist unless 
the minority feel bound to acquiesce in the decision of the ma- 
jority not only renders government by public opinion imperfect, or 
even impossible, in some countries, but also limits everywhere the 
subjects to which it can apply. We see this clearly in the case 
of religion. Everyone of Western European stock feels today 
that the state ought not to meddle with his religious convictions. 
The sharp distinction in the Middle Ages between the spiritual 
and temporal powers, with the Pope and his hierarchy directing 
one, and the Emperor or King and his vassals conducting the 
other, laid the basis for a distinction between ecclesiastical and 
political functions which bore fruit after divergencies of creed 
became profound and widespread. The immediate effect of the 
Reformation in most countries was an attempt on the part of 
the government to enforce religious uniformity, but when this 
failed, as it did in the more progressive nations, the inevitable 
secondary effect was toleration. 

Nor was it in spiritual freedom alone that men gained by the 
change, for the elimination from politics of a subject on which 
the minority could not conscientiously submit to the decision of 
the majority removed a serious obstacle of popular government 
—that is, to the decision of all political questions by an opinion 
which is really public. It is safe to say that if any nation of 
European origin, with a popular form of government, were now 
to forbid a part of the citizens to worship according to their con- 
sciences, those men would regard the order as beyond the sphere 
where they were under a moral obligation to obey. A similar 
feeling would certainly be caused by the proscription of political 
opponents, by laws, for example, which sent them to the scaffold 
or into exile. It might be provoked by extreme legislation on 
other subjects, such as the relations of parents and children or 
a general attack on the right to private property. 

G. Lowes Dickinson states this matter lucidly. “Government 
by the majority,” he says, “is a convenient means of conducting 
national affairs. where and in so far as there isa basis of general 
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agreement deeper and more persistent than the variations of sur- 
face opinion; but as soon as a really fundamental point is touched, 
as soon as a primary instinct, whether of self-preservation or of 
justice, begins to be seriously and continuously outraged, the demo- 
cratic convention gives way. No minority, for example, even in 
a compact modern state, either would or ought to submit to a 
decision of the majority to prohibit the exercise of their religion. 
Such a decision could only be carried into effect by force, subject 
to the contingency of armed rebellion; and orderly government 
would dissolve into veiled or open civil war. ... It is the pre- 
supposition of all democratic government that certain principles, 
tacitly understood if not precisely formulated, will in practice 
be observed by any party that may be in power. ... And, in 
my opinion, the realization of the political ideal of the extremer 
Socialists, and the attempt by that particular method to effect 
a social revolution, without any fair consideration for the claims 
of owners of property, would simply result in the collapse of the 
whole convention on which the possibility of government de- 
pends.” + 

Graham Wallas, who is moved by very different sympathies, is 
probably right in thinking that property in such a case would 
resort, not to resistance by force, but to corrupting the electorate. 
To quote his words: “Popular election, it is said, may work fairly 
well as long as those questions are not raised which cause the 
holders of wealth and industrial power to make full use of their 
opportunities. But if the rich people in any modern state thought 
it worth their while, in order to secure a tariff, or legalize a 
trust, or oppose a confiscatory tax, to subscribe a third of their 
income to a political fund, no Corrupt Practices Act yet invented 
would prevent them from spending it. If they did so, there is 
so much skill to be bought, and the art of using skill for the 
production of emotion and opinion has so advanced, that the 
whole condition of political contests would be changed for the 
future”’?2 If either of these methods of resistance were adopted, 
the result, for a time at least, would be a destruction or de- 
moralization of popular government, which would thereby cease 
to exist altogether or become, so far as the obnoxious subjects are 
concerned, a hollow sham. 

Even in the most firmly established democracies there are 
questions touching a chord of feeling so deep that the minority 
Spo meni MOTTA BE ee ee 


1The Development of Parliament during the Nineteenth Century, pp- 
161-162. ; 
2Human Nature in Politics, p. 5. 
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would not voluntarily submit to the decision of the majority. 
To such matters a genuine public opinion cannot apply, and ° 
they le, therefore, beyond the province of popular government. 
What these matters are cannot be determined by any universal 
formula, because they vary from place to place and from time 
to time; but it is the part of wise statesmanship to recognize 
them and avoid them if possible. Although in any nation there 
may come periods of revolutionary change when questions of 
this kind force themselves to the front, yet we must remember 
that to agitate needlessly subjects lying beyond the range of a 
true public opinion tends to undermine the foundation of popular 
institutions. A successful democracy which pursues its course 
without shocks, which works without violence and without oppres- 
sion, must be one where the limits of a possible public opinion 
are generally understood and observed. 


BENEFIT OF A WRITTEN CONSTITUTION 


We may remark in this connection that one of the merits of a 
written constitution, imposing strict limitations on legislative au- 
thority, consists in laying down in definite terms the “presuppo- 
sition of all democratic government,” in the words of Mr. Dick- 
inson, “that certain principles . . . will in practice be observed 
by any party that may be in power.” A constitution, if too diffi- 
-eult to amend, may in time cease to be in accord with those 
principles ; it may not keep pace with the change in political con- 
ditions. Or if, on the other hand, it is too elaborate, it may in- 
clude matters properly within the domain of ordinary public 
opinion, where the views of the majority ought to prevail; and 
in that case it may defeat its own object, by obscuring the distinc- 
tion it ought to make clear. But errors so committed do not 
disprove the benefit to be gained by an authoritative statement of 
the limits beyond which the prevalent opinion ought not normally 
to be decisive. Among a people thoroughly trained in the diffi- 
cult art of self-government the same result can, of course, be 
reached by mutual forbearance without a written constitution; 
nor is this the sole object of such a document, but it is certainly 
one of its chief advantages. 


__ LIMITS IMPOSED BY THE NATURE OF OPINION _ 


Beside the limits placed upon the subjects to which public 
opinion can apply by the fact that it must be’ public, there are 
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others imposed by the fact that it must be a real opinion. The 
people of every homogeneous political community, however bar- 
barous, are capable of a true opinion on some subjects; and no 
people, however civilized, are capable of forming real opinions 
on all subjects. Whether the opinion of the great mass of citizens 
is the wisest or not, lies beyond the scope of our present inquiry, 
for we are considering not the merits and defects of popular 
government, but the conditions under which it can be carried 
on. Its object being to give effect to public opinion, it can evi- 
dently exist only where such an opinion is possible in regard to 
a considerable number of matters. 

We have seen that a true public opinion can exist on a ques- 
tion involving apparent harmony or contradiction with settled 
convictions; and that it can also be formed where the bulk of 
the people are in a position to determine of their own knowledge 
or by weighing evidence a substantial part of the facts required 
for a rational decision. The first of these conditions is true of 
great moral issues, of questions’ of fundamental policy which 
require little knowledge of particular facts. In such cases the 
popular judgment is often remarkably sound and not infrequently 
generous, that is, contrary, to obvious material interests. The 
second condition is fulfilled where the essential facts are matters 
of common knowledge from everyday experience, or where they 
have been so much discussed that familiarity with them has been 
generally diffused. When it is not fulfilled, and this is often the 
case with new questions, especially where much detail is involved, 
po real public opinion is possible. 


KNOWLEDGE OF FACTS INCREASINGLY DIFFICULT 


Now the rapid evolution of democracy during the last century, 
and the extension of the suffrage to larger and larger masses 
of men, would seem to imply that the people were becoming ever 
more capable of mastering the facts needed for an opinion on 
public matters, and hence better fitted to play a direct part in 
deciding the questions of the day. No doubt they are, as a rule, 
far better educated, both by the common schools and by political 
experience; but at the same time it is more difficult for anyone 
to become familiar with all the facts required for the solution 
of current problems. With the accumulation of human knowledge, 
with the growth of man’s control over the forces of nature, with 
the greater complexity of modern transactions and of modern 
society, the amount of information needed to form an intelligent 
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opinion upon public affairs has been constantly increasing. It 
has been suggested, as an explanation of the selection of adminis- 
trative bodies in Athens by lot, that any ordinary Athenian citizen 
was competent to judge whether a trireme was seaworthy and 
properly provided with oars, sails, arms and provisions. But 
the ordinary man today, or the ordinary member of Congress 
or of Parliament, is wholly unable by his own unaided observa- 
tion to form an opinion of any value on the condition of the 
hull, machinery, or armament of a battleship. In the same 
way any sensible Yankee farmer who found himself two hundred 
years ago on a committee intrusted with the care of the schools 
in his town might be capable of knowing whether the little red 
schoolhouse was properly built and whether the teacher was quali- 
fied to teach the three R’s; while the best equipped member of 
a school board in a large city at the present time is unfit for 
his office if he attempts to decide questions either of schoolhouse 
construction or of education without the aid of expert advice. 

It will, of course, be pointed out that if the onward march ~ 
of natural science and mechanical invention has rendered the 
problems of modern life more complex, it has also enlarged 
vastly the means of diffusing information. We shall be referred 
to the railroad, the telegraph, and above all to the daily press. 
We shall be told that the greater rapidity, ease, and cheapness 
of travel and communication have promoted an ‘interchange of 
ideas and information far more extensive than ever before; that 
the newspapers place within the reach of everyone at a trifling 
cost a daily bulletin of the current events. All that is perfectly 
true, but the question is whether these agencies are keeping pace 
with the growing complexity of affairs. It may be doubted, for 
example, whether. the newspapers, although more voluminous than 
they were formerly, exhibit on the whole greater enterprise and 
sincerity than they did a generation ago in laying before their 
readers the facts needed for an intelligent and impartial opinion 
on public matters; and yet the progress of science, of the arts 
and of business, during that period has complicated those matters 
enormously. 

That the greater facility of obtaining information at the present 
day has not in business affairs kept pace with the growing com- 
plexity of modern life, in the sense of enabling a man to deal 
as readily with problems of all kinds, may be surmised from the 
increasing specialization of occupations. Seventy years ago a 
merchant in America was deemed fit to manage a factory or a 
railroad, but now these pursuits have become professions de- 
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manding special knowledge and experience. The process has been 
going on in a greater or less degree throughout the industrial 
world, and indeed in all fields of activity and of thought. Any- 
one past middle life can cite instances of it in subjects with 
which he has been brought into contact. The progress of spe- 
cialization means that a man of good intelligence and education, 
with all the sources of general information within his reach, 
is less competent than he was formerly to decide the questions 
that arise in a vocation, not his own, with which he has had 
no particular familiarity. If this is true of business and of the 
other concerns of private life, it may not be less true of public 
affairs, for public work has not only shared the growing com- 
plexity of all modern life, but the government has been constantly 
expanding its sphere of operation by assuming new and delicate 
functions. 

It is not improbable, therefore, that the amount of knowledge 
needed for the administration of public affairs is increasing more 
rapidly than the diffusion of such knowledge, and that this is 
lessening the capacity of the ordinary citizen to form an opinion 
of his own on the various matters that arise in conducting the 
government. If so, the range of questions about which the public 
cannot form a real opinion tends to enlarge, or at least does not 
diminish. This is particularly true where the special knowledge 
of experts is involved, because it is not easy for the community 
at large to weigh expert opinion. Few things are, in fact, more 
difficult, or require greater experience ; and yet the number of 
questions on which the advice of experts is indispensable grows 
with every advance in technical knowledge and mechanical in- 
vention. 


EXAMPLES 


That there are limits to the subjects on which a genuine opinion 
can be formed by the public will hardly be denied; and it will 
be readily admitted by anyone who asks himself candidly upon 
how many of the current political questions, national, state, and 
municipal, he feels competent to express a personal opinion of 
any real value, without an investigation that requires more time 
than he can spare. Again we are met by the impossibility of 
laying down general formulas to determine when a public opinion 
can and when it cannot exist. A few suggestions may, however, 
be ventured about the obstacles presented by different classes of 
matters. Owing to the difficulty of mastering the facts required 
for an intelligent decision, the people are, as a rule, more capable 
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of forming an opinion on a general principle than of applying it 
to a concrete case, more competent to appreciate the policy of 
legislation than the wisdom of a particular statute, better judges 
of grievances than of the choice of remedies. 

On account of the same difficulty of becoming familiar with the 
facts, the information needed to decide a question involving a con- 
siderable amount of detailed knowledge is more likely to be pos- 
sessed by the people of a small community than of a large one. 
It is more likely to be possessed by all the people when the ques- 
tion touches an interest in which they are all engaged than when 
it touches one in which only a part of them are directly interested. 
A farming country is more likely to understand agricultural ques- 
tions, a small community devoted wholly to the manufacture of 
shoes is more likely to be familiar with the needs of that trade, 
than the people of a huge metropolis are to grasp the problems 
of any particular industry. In the former cases the opinion may 
be more prejudiced, but it will probably be more intelligent. In 
the great city, if the people are less biased, they are also less com- 
petent to for any real opinion at all. It follows that, on a 
question involving a considerable amount of detailed knowledge, 
a true public opinion is more likely to exist in a rural district 
or a small town than in a large city where occupations are of 
necessity more diversified ; more likely to exist in a local commu- 
nity than in a state; more likely to exist in a state than in the 
whole nation. 

The obstacle to the formation of a public opinion arising from 
the difficulty of mastering the facts occurs in many kinds of spe- 
cial legislation; in some cases, for example, of grants of public 
franchises. The people may well have a decided opinion upon 
the general principles that ought to govern the conferring or 
withholding of such privileges and yet be quite unable to determine 
whether the principles have been observed in any particular in- 
stance. The act or grant may seem needlessly liberal or the Te- 
verse, when in reality it is not so, specially if people are inclined 
to be suspicious of the motives of legislators. It is, in fact, the 
difficulty of forming an opinion of any value on such matters, 
without very careful study, that has given unscrupulous legisla- 
tors a free hand and rendered possible many cases of improper 
grants of privileges. Unfortunately this subject, where a real 
public opinion is least likely to exist, is the very one in which the 
American representative system has proved most disappointing. 

The difficulty of forming a public opinion is peculiarly great 
also where an act is the result of a compromise. The word has 
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an evil sound, and rightly so, when it means a concession of 
selfish interests or sinister motives. But it has also a good side, 
where it signifies a middle path between extreme views or the 
surmounting of serious objections, for compromise in the best 
sense is the tap root of enduring legislation. In that case a com- 
promise measure may in reality be in close accord with what 
the opinion of the people would be if they understood the whole 
situation, and yet popular distrust and the opposition of extremists 
on both sides may easily condemn it in public estimation. This 
is one of many cases where inability to learn the facts may make 
a genuine public opinion impossible and an apparent one mis- 
leading. 


DIFFICULTY IN FORETELLING WHETHER A PUBLIC OPINION WILL 
BE FORMED 


While we may indicate the limits of a possible public opinion 
in general terms, it is not always self-evident whether or not the 
conditions obtain in a particular case. We have seen that the 
public can form an opinion when a question has been so much 
discussed that familiarity with it is widely diffused; and that 
this is more likely to be true of a general principle than of a con- 
crete application involving complex facts. But the shrewdest 
prophet cannot always foretell when the public will care enough 
about a subject to discuss it fully. Sometimes their interest is 
unexpectedly keen. This is often true of personal questions, for 
the mass of mankind has more sympathy with the fortunes of 
an individual than with the fate of a principle, and hence are 
often better qualified to select a man for office than to pass judg- 
ment on his measures. One thing is clear; public interest can 
rarely be stimulated artificially. No device except a popular as- 
sembly has ever been invented whereby the mass of the people 
can be made to expend considerable effort on mastering facts that 
do not touch their imagination or affect closely their daily lives. - 
While, therefore, they may occasionally pay an unusual amount 
of attention to some particular matter, a political system wisely 
framed will refer to public opinion those questions alone on which 
such an opinion can reasonably be expected to exist. 

The fact that on many of the questions arising in the admin- 
istration of a modern state no true public opinion is possible 
does not mean that with such questions popular government has 
no concern, or that public opinion cannot control their determina- 
tion. The presence of such matters involves no condemnation: 
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of democracy, but a consideration of its mode of operation. It de- 
mands a careful study of the subjects to which public opinion is 
directly applicable, and the regulation of others by one of the 
indirect popular methods to be described hereafter. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. Lowell insists that public opinion must be public, and that it 
must be opinion. What does he mean in each case? 

2. What is the doctrine of the harmony of interests? 

3. If one accepts the doctrine of the harmony of interests, is it 
true that any divergence of views can arise only from a difference 
of opinion as to what the common interests of all men are? 
Why? 

4, Analyze critically the following syllogism: 


The people of the community want X; 

The people cannot wish to injure themselves; 

Therefore, the securing of X will be in the best interests of the 
community. 


5. “A socialist party may be in the great current of progress, but 
a working-man’s party cannot.” Why not? 

6. To what extent has the principle of the conflict of interests sup- - 
planted the teachings of the French Physiocrats, and the Man- 
chester School? Why? Is either extreme riglit? 

7. What are some of the emotions connected with race conscious- 
ness ? 

8. Why is it that “a truly public opinion on any matter touching 
the question of race cannot exist in a country torn by antago- 
nisms of that kind?” 

9. Why is racial antagonism a more serious obstacle in a country 
with a democratic government than in one with some other 
form of government ? 

10. In order to form a contract, it is necessary to have a meeting of 
the minds. What do you think of this requirement as a test of 

; the existence of a real public opinion? Tlustrate. 

11. What treatment is to be accorded to the chronic antis and ir- 
reconcilables in a community ? 

12. Give a brief statement summarizing the relation of homogeneity 
of population to public opinion. 

13. How does Lowell suggest that the passage of restrictive immi- 
gration acts in a democratic country may be justified ? 

14. What are some of the other factors beside racial differences 
which tend to prevent the formation of an enlightened public 
opinion ? 

15. “Without the right of persuasion, the minority would not be 
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satisfied that the policy of the government embodied the de- 
liberate wishes of a majority.” Meaning? Significance? 

What is “the tyranny of the majority?” See Cobb of the World, 
3467. Also Bryce, Modern Democracies, II, Chaps. lxxxiv, 
Ixxxv (Macmillan, 1924). 

How is the drift of public opinion to be determined? See Bryce, 
Modern Democracies, I, 155-157. 

Is freedom of speech an adequate safeguard of the rights of the 
minority ? 

How would you suggest the cultivation of a public opinion among 
a backward, despotically ruled people, who have just acquired 
political freedom ? 

What is the relation of the right of organization, and of free- 
dom of assembly to freedom of speech ? 

Mention some problems which lie outside the sphere of govern- 
ment. 

What would happen if the government were to invade these 
spheres? Why? What ought to happen? Why ? 

What is Graham Wallas’ conjecture as to the probable method 
of resistance of property holders to some act detrimental to their 
interests? Suggest instances from American history and polities 
to support or refute this view. Compare Mark Hanna, and 
others. 

Is a subject which involves a high emotional reaction one upon 
which an enlightened public opinion can or cannot be formed ? 
Why ? 

A written constitution is of value in that it sets down definitely 
certain principles which will in practice be observed by any party 
that may be in power. But suppose that the constitution is too 
difficult to amend; what effect has it? Or what effect may be ex- 
pected if it is too elaborate and detailed ? 

How has the increasing complexity of modern civilization af- 
fected the usefulness of the ordinary, average citizen in public 
office? Illustrate. ; 

To what extent has this increasing complexity been offset by 
new means of diffusing information? Illustrate. 

What will be the role of the expert in the settlement of govern- 
mental problems in the future? 

What are the relative chances of getting a well-founded opinion 
in urban and in rural communities? 

Show how inadequate dissemination of the facts with regard to 
an important public measure might lead to its defeat. 

Is there any danger of making too frequent appeals to public 
opinion for decisions? Why? Illustrate from American politics. 
Assuming that a public question reacts favorably to all the tests 
here prescribed, can we be at all sure that the public will take it up? 
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TOPICS FOR FURTHER INVESTIGATION AND 
DISCUSSION 


Regarding which of the following measures would it be possible 
to develop an intelligent public opinion? Give reasons in each 
case. 


(a) Should gold or silver be selected as a monetary standard? 

(6) In the construction of a municipal water supply plant it is 
possible to use either of two methods of filtration. How. shall 
one of these methods be chosen? 

(c) Are the rates of the present tariff act too high? 

(d) Are the rates on wool or steel or glass in the present tariff act 
too high? : r 

(e) Should a deeper waterway through the St. Lawrence River be 
constructed ? : 

(f) Should the national administrative departments be reorganized? 

(g) Should the Bureau of Public Health remain in the Treasury 
Department, or be established as a separate department with a 

- Cabinet Secretary? 

(h) Was the annual beauty pageant at Atlantic City objectionable on 
moral grounds? 

(7) Should a suspension bridge or a trestle bridge be built across 
the X River? 

(j) Are the farmers of the nation entitled to legislative relief? 

(k) Should the McNary-Haugen Bill be enacted in order to aid the 
farmers? 

(7) Is the migration of large numbers of negroes into the industrial 


centers of the North beneficial to the said cities, and should it 
be encouraged? 


James T. Young, New American Government-and Its Work, 
Chap. xxv (Macmillan, 1921), summarizes as follows the condi- 
tions necessary for the formation of a public opinion: 


1. Both the majority and minority must agree that the subject is 
one within the sphere of government, and the government has 
authority over it. 

2. There must exist some considerable degree of harmony and concord 
in the attitude of different groups, races and classes of people, 
towards each other. ; 

3. Adequate diffusion of information of public questions is necessary. 

4. Public opinion can only exist on certain limited types of questions 
of a general, nontechnical nature. 


Study the following comment on the dynamic power of public 
opinion, taken from E. S. Bogardus, Essentials of Social Psy- 
chology, 281-282 (Jesse Ray Miller, 1920). 


Public opinion rules individuals. Public opinion is the background 
of the socially reflected self. The force of public opinion is so power- 
ful that only the strongest minded persons can stand out against it. 
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With the development of marvelous systems for the transmission of 
ideas, public opinion often gains cyclonic power. 

Public opinion compels unpatriotic individuals to buy Liberty 
bonds, to respond cheerfully to special public service calls, to live 
better morally than their desires dictate, to meet regularly a mini- 
mum of group responsibilities. Public opinion functions immediately. 
Its siren voice of praise or blame sounds promptly after the indi- 
vidual acts. There is less delay than in the case of law. 

Public opinion is an inexpensive method of regulating individuals. 
Public opinion requires no lawyer’s fees; it works gratuitously. It 
is preventive, for people fear its onslaught and modify their conduct 
accordingly. It is more flexible than custom or law. It strikes ruth- 
lessly into secret places and fearlessly ferrets out motives. 

On the other hand, group opinion travels on the tongues of gossips 
and acquires greatly exaggerated forms under the influence of pro- 
fessional tale-bearers. It is not precise or codified. It muddles, 
distorts, and contradicts. It provokes people to violent rage and 
whimsical performances. It arouses people and sends them out with 
the hangman’s noose in search of offenders. It produces vigorous 
denunciations that sometimes swiftly float away. 

Public opinion rarely represents group unanimity. An offender 
can always find some group members in whose opinion his offense is 
condoned, excused, or even praised and applauded. When responsi- 
bility is shifted, as is done oftentimes in the case of corporate conduct, 
public opinion wavers, loses its force, and allows the guilty parties 
to escape its lash.’ 


The following comment on the power of public opinion to re- 
strain individuals is taken from Dorothy Dix column, Hvening 
Public Ledger, Philadelphia, September 28, 1925. 


A young woman writes me that she considers that she has a right 
to live her own life in her own way and do exactly as she pleases. 
So she has broken most of the Ten Commandments and snapped her 
fingers in the face of Mrs. Grundy. And now that she finds that 
her reputation is being torn to tatters, she thinks that she is being 
most unfairly treated. 

“Oh, how I hate the whole tribe of kitty-cats!” she wails. “Oh, 
how hard, and cruel, and unjust people are!” Then she asks, “Don’t 
you think that gossip is the unpardonable sin?” 

Not at all. Gossip is one of the most powerful influences in the 
world for good. It is the invisible, omnipresent policeman that en- 
forces law and order. It is the scourge that keeps the trembling 
wretch in order and makes the weak-kneed and the wobbly walk the 
straight and narrow path. 

We can stifle the voice of conscience, but we can’t silence the voice 
of our neighbors. We can dope ourselves into believing that we have 
a right to make our own code of conduct, but we can’t force the 
community in which we live to take our point of view on the matter, 
or to make any exceptions in our behalf to the standards that society 
has set up for good behavior. 

And it is this fear of what “they’ll say” that holds us in check. 
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For no matter how vain and egotistic we are; no matter how self- 
complacent and self-satisfied we are; no matter how independent we 
think we are, we are all cowards who grovel in the dust before public 
opinion. : 

Extremely interesting, and sometimes informing, material may 
be obtained by framing an appropriate group of questions which 
can be borne in mind as a guide for a series of interviews with 
a number of persons, on some topic of current interest. One 
gets a kind of symposium of ideas, after a manner that has long 
been popular with the newspapers. Remember that your purpose 
as an interviewer is not to get the solution of the problem, but 
to find what the persons interviewed think is the solution. The 
Editor has used such questions as: 


The reasons for the seemingly widespread disrespect for law 

The prohibition question 

The tariff question—why a favorable balance of trade? 

The reasons for a serious current unemployment problem in one’s own 
locality 

The establishment of a city college 


CHAPTER V 


HEREDITARY AND ENVIRONMENTAL INFLUENCES UPON 
OPINION 


If our inquiry is to get down to fundamentals, it must 
necessarily go back to influences that were operative long 
before the child himself was born. We must review not only 
his birth and early life, but his ancestry also; we must ex- 
amine not only the moral qualities of the individual, but those 
of his father, mother, and remoter relatives as well. We must, 
in a word, compile his family history and from such facts 
as it affords seek to divine what’ kind of hereditary traits his 
parents, and through them his distant forefathers, have handed 
on to him in the hour he was conceived. It has been plausibly 
maintained by many that outstanding traits of character, in- 
cluding criminal traits, are inherited, or, at least, inborn. Just 
as the cat is always the offspring of a cat and the dog of a 
dog, and men gather no grapes of thorns nor figs of thistles, 
so, it is argued, the individual tends always to reproduce his 
kind. The normal child is normal by a rich inheritance, while 
the delinquent child is the foredoomed legatee of ancestral de- 
pravity and vice. If the analogy were a sound one, if inheri- 
tance were the sole and central key, then our theoretical ques- 
tions would be already solved, for what is inherited could 
never be uprooted, and what is wholly inborn could never be 
cured. 

On the other hand, the practical reformer commonly seizes 
upon external conditions, rather than internal ones, in his 
attempt to depict the causation of crime, and to explain the 
existence of normal individuals. Criminals and the abnormal, 
he asserts, are not born but made and the making of them he 
assigns to their surroundings. Environment rather than 
heredity is to his mind the real, responsible factor... 

The evidence he offers is never wholly convincing, and the 
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strength of his assurance springs more, one sometimes suspects, 
from a pious wish than from positive proof. Were outer cir- 
cumstances the only cause of human error and the only expla- 
nation of human success, the banishment of wickedness and 
the bringing of righteousness into the world would seem allur- 
ingly simple. The program of reform would be intelligible 
and easy. To build better homes, to grant higher wages, to 
abolish the liquor evil, and to clean up the slums—such 
plausible proposals would be all that was needful. When the 
social conditions of the lower types in society—their poverty- 
stricken existence, their unsanitary dwellings, their drab and 
squalid street surroundings—are known to be so adverse, why 
make a gratuitous appeal to some unseen and hypothetical in- 
fluence? Why invoke inheritance or inborn temperament, they 
ask? Why rely upon fatalistic conceptions that can only sap 
the vitality from all effort to reform? Are not the admitted 
and visible ills sufficiently subversive to drive the saintliest to 
sin, and to prevent the most virile from the highest and best 
development as members of society.? 

So, for generations, men have argued about the relative im- 
portance of heredity and environment. Without attempting to 
take sides in this rather fruitless discussion, let us recognize 
that from both of these sources there come influences upon 
the minds and lives of individuals, and let us go on to observe 
that the vast bulk of these influences center around the home 
and the family life. 

Just as some families by heredity pass on to succeeding 
generations statures that are large and corpulent, while other 
families are naturally tall, awkward, and Cassius-like with “a 
lean and hungry look’, so in the realm of the mind, we 
find that an aptitude for law, or medicine, or music, or states- 
manship runs through some families, generation after genera- 
tion. For want of a better explanation, we say this is due 
to heredity. Im order to be a good lawyer, a person must 
possess the type of brain to which the handling of legal prin- 
ciples is natural—that is, his mind must be so constructed that 
he can become proficient in the law more readily than in 


1 The first three paragraphs of this Editor’s note represent an adaptation 
of Cyril Burt, The Young Delinquent, 28-29, 60 (Appleton, 1925). 
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mathematics, or chemistry, or engineering. Then as a mem- 
ber of the family group, he begins to implant in this mind the 
ideas which are most prevalent around him. In other words, 
the influences of environment begin to impress themselves upon 
his mind at an early age. - 

Every one knows that a child born into a family of honest, 
hard-working citizens is more likely to become that kind of 
citizen himself than a child born into a family with a long line, 
of ancestors in the Rogue’s Gallery. By the same token, a 
child born into the economic, social, moral and recreational 
standards of the slums will be likely to have an entirely dit- 
ferent outlook on life than a child born into the environment 
of a home in the élite residential district. To sum up: upon 
becoming of age, the young man or young woman is the product 
of these two great influences combined. 

These statements are more or less obvious—even platitudi- 
nous, perhaps. But the effect of these facts upon the molding 
of opinion is not so obvious; and it is this problem which it is 
our purpose here to consider. Some scholars have objected that 
they do not see how the home and family influence—in other 
words, the hereditary and environmental influence—ties up with 
the subject of public opinion. In the light of what has already 
been said in this introduction, the relationship seems to me to 
be very plain. But when it is further urged that the literature 
on the subject is lacking in definiteness and precision, I am 
entirely disposed to agree. It seems plainly evident that here 
is a fruitful field for investigation. Even if it should be said 
that the literature on the subject and the selections contained 
in this chapter do not tell scholars anything much that they do 
not already know, again I should agree. Inasmuch, however, as 
the chief purpose of this volume is to initiate the beginner into 
the mysteries of the working of the public mind, I hope that 
the material here presented will not fail to make clear at least 
the nature of the problem of the relationship between the home 
and family influence, and public opinion even eit does not 
present the concrete facts that many of us are hoping will, one 
day, be available. 

The opening selection deals with the position of the family 
in the community ; the second describes the influence of heredity 
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upon the physical composition of the individual and his en- 
vironment in actual physical life. It is presented here by way 
of analogy, for a clever juggler of words could, with a few 
subtle changes of phrasing, apply most of the ideas here ex- 
pressed to the inheritance of mental characteristics, as they are 
here applied to the inheritance of physical characteristics. This 
is followed by a word from Graham Wallas on the influence of 
inheritance upon individual opinion. Selection four turns to 
the environmental causes of variations in personalities and opin- 
ions; many of the things suggested are of a type which affect 
not only individuals but the whole groups of which they are 
a part. The fifth discusses the influence of family life, while 
the concluding selection by an eminent Yale psychologist deals 
with pre-school development and education. 


1. The Family in the Community 


Epuarp C. LINDEMAN, The Community, Chap. iii abridged (Association 
Press, 1921) 


It is customary to divide community institutions into primary 
and secondary groups. The attributes of a primary group 
are: 


1. Stability 
2. Intimate social unity 


The family and the neighborhood are usually regarded as the 
two primary groups of our society. It is in these groups that 
the child receives its first social experiences. These two groups 
are relatively more stable than other forms of association. In fact, 
other forms of association arise out of the elements of the family 
and the neighborhood. 

Another method of considering institutions is to regard some 
as component and others as constituent groups. The component 
group is genetic; it offers the basis for propagating the race. 
The constituent group is voluntary; it is an association of people 
for certain purposes. The only true component group is the family 
and all other forms of human organization must be considered as 
being constituent, inasmuch as we are not born into them but 
must in some manner join them voluntarily. These two types of 
association may be defined in broad terms as follows: 
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1. Component groups: composed of both sexes and of all 
ages, such as families, villages, communities, tribes; the 
more or less natural or genetic groups. 

2. Constituent groups: voluntary organizations for carry- 
ing on a particular activity or achieving a particular 
end such as churches, schools, lodges, etc. 


In general, it has been customary to consider the home, the 
school, the church and the government as the primary or essen- 
tial institutions of a community, and all others, secondary or 
supplemental. The best method of gaining a conception of the 
institutional character of a modern community is to study a num- 
ber of typical institutions in connection with their true functions. 


THE FAMILY 


The family is often regarded as the “germ” of society—the 
“molecule” of human matter which separates to form more units. 
The organic analogy is not scientifically correct and yet there is a 
certain sense in which it may be applied. A number of abnormal 
families in a community affect the character of the entire com- 
munity. The family does serve the function of bridging the gap 
between one generation and the next; it gives continuity to life. 
It is conceivable, however, that the human race could propagate 
itself without the organized family. Some other animals do so. 
But some form of the family exists among all peoples, which indi- 
cates that the family must have other functions in addition to that 
of propagation and continuation of the race of species. 

The functions of the family appear to be: 


The propagation of the race 

To furnish food, shelter and defense 

To establish permanent relations to the land 

To furnish first social experience 

To supply the basis of private ownership 

To transmit impulses, customs, habits and idea-systems 
To begin the educational process 

To provide moral standards and religious ideas 

To provide the basis for citizenship 


S600 ee OG 


With the development of apartment houses, restaurants, schools, 
churches, clubs, etc., there follows a change in family function. 
Other institutions assume tasks which formerly belonged to the 
family. Other factors which influence the modern family are: 
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economic changes such as industrial work for women; social 
changes which elevate the position of women in society; and ethical 
changes, such as the changing attitude toward divorce. 

Historically considered, the family has gone through the follow- 
ing stages: 


1. The religious family 
2. The property family 
3. The romantic family 
4, The ethical family 


It appears that we are now at work building the democratic 
family. Adjustments and adaptations now being forwarded are: 


1. Eugenics and the assurance that parents who found a 
family are physically fit 

®. Maternity insurance; financial reward and care by the 
state to the mother of children 

3. Codperative housekeeping, including laundering, can- 

ning, baking, sewing and cooking 

Proper housing 

Prevention of exploitation of women in industry 

Constructive use of leisure time 

Democratic organization of the family, based upon 

equal property rights, equal political rights and equal 

social rights 


Se le 


The modern family is passing through a period of great strain 
and stress. rom the sociological viewpoint, it is highly important 
that all community institutions shall so function as to strengthen 
the integrity of the family group. 


2. How Heredity Influences Physical Composition and Develop- 
ment: an Analogy 


CHarLes R. Stockarp, Professor of Anatomy, Cornell University Medical 
College, Modern Science and People’s Health, Chap. ii, “The Individual, 
a Product of Inheritance and Environment,” abridged. 
(Norton, 1927) 


What does the hereditary or ancestral composition of the indi- 
vidual do? Does it actually go ahead and develop into the fin- 
ished product in a fully independent way, or is the hereditary 
stuff simply the determining basis from which development starts 
and afterwards must follow through in a manner depending upon 
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the conditions under which it is taking place? In other words, 
what is the actual relationship between inheritance and develop- 
ment? Before attempting to answer this question we may better 
consider briefly some of the facts we know about development. 

Among the higher animals development follows the combination 
of a sperm cell or spermatozoon from the male, with an egg de- 
rived from the female. This fertilized egg then proceeds to de- 
velop, first, by a process of cell multiplication and, later, in addi- 
tion to this by foldings and differentiation in various directions, 
until finally the formed body is produced; this then continues to 
grow to adult size. Most people are only acquainted with a small 
portion of the actual development of the individual; that is, they 
know individuals from the time of birth to death, but they know 
very little about that important early period of development which 
is taking place before birth. This pre-natal period is actually by 
far the most important time in development. As the late Pro- 
fessor Charles 8. Minot of Harvard has expressed it, more than 
95 per cent of the actual development of the individual has probably 
been accomplished before the time of birth, and growth from baby- 
hood to manhood represents less than five per cent of the important 
developmental changes which are actually accomplished by the in- 
dividual. It is easy then to see that these early changes by which 
the spherical egg—almost microscopic in size—becomes metamor- 
phosed into the seven-pound babe at birth are most astonishing 
phenomena. We should consider it very remarkable that this 
complex process of development actually completes itself so well 
in so many cases, unless, of course, it were due to a very definite 
and fixed mechanism which was quite immune to the action of 
outside influences. In order to discover whether any of the out- 
side influences which make up the “environment” have an effect 
on the developing egg, a large number of experimental studies 
have been devised, and the entire field of work known as experi- 
mental embryology has been developed around the various phases 
of this problem. 

It is well-known that not every egg under the hen hatches into 
a vigorous chick. Many fail to develop, others hatch into weak, 
defective chicks which are unable to live, and still others hatch 
less defective but still inferior chicks which are in many ways 
unfit for the purposes of the poultryman. Similar facts are well- 
known to fish culturists. Not every fish egg develops into a nor- 
mal fish—many eggs die, some develop only a short time and 
then die, and many of the embryos develop to the point of hatch- 
ing but are unable to survive as free-swimming fish; but fortu- 
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nately most of the eggs in a given lot may develop into normal, 
strong specimens. It is evident that there are actually some 
“bad eggs” and this is probably due to. a fundamentally defective 
hereditary composition which does not permit normal develop- 
ment. 

Aside from the fate of these bad eggs, are the good normal eggs 
able to develop normally under bad conditions? If the environ- 
ment be slightly modified from that which is considered normal, 
a number of the good eggs are affected and begin to develop in 
an abnormal way. The developing egg depends very certainly upon 
the nature and condition of the environment in which it develops. 
[Here follows a discussion of several pages on the conditions of, 
and the limitations upon, development, with reports of experi- 
ments. | 

Finally, we may ask how much is known of that phase of inheri- 
tance so important to all of us, human inheritance. In spite of 
the remarkable advances which have been made through experi- 
mental and analytical work on animals and plants, very little 
accurate knowledge is available at the present time from which 
we can positively analyze the complexities of human inheritance. 

Human inheritance is of course like other animal inheritance, 
but the method by which we have gained accurate knowledge of 
the inheritance of certain characters in lower animals has been 
through experimental analysis and this method is difficult or 
inapplicable in the case of the human species. The problem is 
far more complex than one thinking little about it would imagine. 


8, Influence of Inheritance upon Individual Opinion 


GRAHAM WALLAS, Human Nature im Politics, Chap. ii abridged (1921). 
Reprinted by and with permission of and special arrangement with 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inec., authorized publishers 


Man’s impulses and thoughts and acts result from the relation 
between his nature and the environment into which he is born. 
... The nature with which man is born is looked upon by the 
politician as fixed, while the environment into which man is born 
is rapidly and indefinitely changing. It is not to changes in our 
nature, but to changes in our environment only—using the word 
to include the traditions and expedients which we acquire after 
birth as well as our material surroundings—that all our political 
development from the tribal organization of the Stone Ages to 
the modern nation has apparently been due. 
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The biologist looks on human nature itself as changing, but to 
him the period of a few thousands or tens of thousands of years 
which constitute the past of politics is quite insignificant. Im- 
portant changes in biological types may perhaps have occurred in 
the history of the world during comparatively short periods, but 
they must have resulted either from a sudden biological “sport” 
or from a process of selection fiercer and more discriminating than 
we believe to have taken place in the immediate past of our own 
species. The present descendants of those races which are pic- 
tured in early Egyptian tombs show no perceptible change in their 
bodily appearance, and there is no reason to believe that the mental 
faculties and tendencies with which they are born have changed 
to any greater degree. 

The numerical proportions of different races in the world have, 
indeed, altered during that period, as one race proved weaker in 
war or less able to resist disease than another; and races have 
been mingled by marriage following upon conquest. But if a baby 
could now be exchanged at birth with one born of the same breed- 
ing stock even a hundred thousand years ago, one may suppose 
that neither the ancient nor the modern mother would notice 
any startling difference. The child from the Stone Age would 
perhaps suffer more seriously than our children if he caught the 
measles, or might show somewhat keener instincts in quarrelling 
and hunting, or as he grew up be rather more conscious than his 
fellows of the “will to live” and “the joy of life.” Conversely a 
transplanted twentieth-century child would resist infectious dis- 
ease better than the other children in the Stone Age, and might, 
as he grew up, be found to have a rather exceptionally colourless 
and adaptable character. But there apparently the difference 
would end. In essentials the type of each human stock may be 
supposed to have remained unchanged throughout the whole pe- 
riod. In the politics of the distant future that science of eugenics 
which aims at rapidly improving our type by consciously directed 
selective breeding may become a dominant factor, but it has had 
little influence on the politics of the present or the past. 

Those new facts in our environment which have produced the 
enormous political changes which separate us from our ancestors 
have been partly new habits of thought and feeling, and partly 
new entities about which we can think and feel. 

These new political entities must have first reached us through 
our senses, and in this case almost entirely through the senses of 
seeing and hearing. But man, like other animals, lives in an un- 
ending stream of sense impressions, of innumerable sights and 
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sounds and feelings, and is only stirred to deed or thought by 
those which he recognizes as significant to him. How then did 
the new impressions separate themselves from the rest and become 
sufficiently significant to produce political results? 

The first requisite in anything which is to stimulate us toward 
impulse or action is that it should be recognizable—that it should 
be like itself when we met it before, or like something else which 
we have met before. If the world consisted of things which con- 
stantly and arbitrarily varied their appearance, if nothing was 
ever like anything else, or like itself for more than a moment at 
a time, living beings as at present constituted would not act at 
all. They would drift like seaweed among the waves. 

The new-born chicken cowers beneath the shadow of the hawk, 
because one hawk is like another. Animals wake at sunrise, be- 
cause one sunrise is like another; and find nuts or grass for food, 
because each nut and blade of grass is like the rest. 

But the recognition of likeness is not in itself a sufficient 
stimulus to action. The thing recognized must also be significant, 
must be felt in some way to matter to us. The stars re-appear 
nightly in the heavens, but, as far as we can tell, no animals but 
men are stimulated to action by recognizing them. The moth is not 
stimulated by recognizing a tortoise, nor the cow by a cobweb. 

Sometimes this significance is automatically indicated to us by 
nature. The growl of a wild beast, the sight of blood, the cry 
of a child in distress, stands out, without need of experience or 
teaching, from the stream of human sensations, just as, to a hungry 
fox-cub, the movement or glimpse of a rabbit among the under- 
growth separates itself at once from the sounds of the wind and 
the colours of the leaves and flowers. Sometimes the significance 
of a sensation has to be learned by the individual animal during 
its own life, as when a dog, who recognizes the significance of a 
rat by instinct, learns to recognize that of a whip (provided it 
looks like the whip which he saw and felt before) by experience 
and association. 

In politics man has to make like things as well as to learn 
their significance. Political tactics would indeed be a much 
simpler matter if ballot-papers were a natural product, and if on 
beholding a ballot-paper at about the age of twenty-one a youth 
who had never heard of one before were invariably seized with a 
desire to vote. 
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4, Environmental Causes of Variations in Personalities 


R. G. Gorpvon, Personality, Chap. vili abridged (Harcourt, Brace, 1926) 


The influence of environment in moulding personality is a 
very important factor. It is obvious that from the very moment 
of birth, environment as a whole influences and modifies the disposi- 
tions, and it is clearly impossible to follow out, in any general 
way, what must necessarily be an individual experience. However, 
there are certain environmental factors which require mention. 
To begin with, there are the physical factors in the environment, 
which may be grouped under the general term climatic. Next 
the generic factor, race, though not itself environmental, is in- 
volved in the acquired factor of social heritage. It is by no 
means an easy task to differentiate the particular contributions 
of these factors in the make-up of the individual, for no very 
accurate observations, on a sufficiently large scale, have been 
carried out. However, there is no doubt that there is a lot 
of truth in the popular conception that those who live in a cold 
bracing climate are on the whole more alert, more progressive, 
and more aggressive, than those who live in a warm relaxing cli- 
mate. The latter tend to be inert, conservative, and prone to 
follow the path of least resistance. In these days of rapid com- 
munication, it is probably becoming increasingly hard to be certain 
of the exact influence of climate, for, in order to produce their 
effect, these physical factors must. exert their influence continually 
and for some considerable time, and we are apt to attribute to 
“a change of air,” effects which are due to quite different causes. 
If we have the misfortune to live and work in a relaxing climate 
we know the effect of the change to the sea or the hills, how our 
mind clears, how new apperceptions are achieved, and all our 
mental functions work at a higher level. All this we are apt to 
attribute to the climatic change, forgetting the effect of freedom 
from worry, and fatigue, and the new stimulus patterns which 
are presented to our senses quite independently of changes of 
climate. Nevertheless the fact remains, that any personality does 
have a climatic medium in which both physical and mental func- 
tions are at their best, and this varies with the individual. For 
instance, for one person the optimum is a mountain climate over 
5000 feet, while others would feel no energy at all at such a 
height, indeed a case may be cited of a lady who is depressed 
by mountains to such an extent that she is acutely miserable while 
the train passes through Switzerland on the way to Italy, but quite 
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regains her spirits on reaching the plain at Milan. McDougall? 
sums up the effects of climate as follows: “There is a fair con- 
sensus of opinion to the effect that what we may call climate 
exerts an important influence. In climate, two factors recognized 
as of chief importance, are temperature and moisture. High tem- 
perature combined with moisture, certainly tends to depress the 
vital activity of Europeans, and to render them indolent and 
indisposed to exertion of any kind. On the other hand, high tem- 
perature combined with dryness of the atmosphere, seems to have 
the effect of rendering men but little disposed to continuous activity, 
and yet capable of great efforts; it tends to produce a violent, 
spasmodic activity. A cold climate seems to dispose towards sus- 
tained activity, and, when combined with much moisture, to a 
certain slowness. These effects, which we ourselves experience, 
and which we see produced upon other individuals on passing from 
one climate to another, we seem to see impressed upon many of 
the races, which have long been subjected to those climates; for 
example, the slow and lazy Malays have long occupied the hottest 
moistest region on the earth. The Arabs and the fiery Sikhs 
may be held to illustrate the effect of dry heat. The Englishman 
and the Dutchman show the effects of a moist, cool climate, a 
certain sluggishness, embodied with great energy and _perse- 
verance.” He quotes a somewhat doubtful example of more defi- 
nitely physical modifications. Thus, it is said that in North 
America, a race characterized by a new specific combination of 
mental and physical qualities is being rapidly formed; and it seems 
to be well established that long slender hands are among these 
features ; for in Paris, a specially long slender glove is made every 
year in large quantities for the American market. Again, we see 
apparently a change of physical type in the white inhabitants 
of Australia. They seem to be becoming taller and more slender 
—“cornstalks”; and this modification is commonly regarded as 
the direct effect of climate... . 

When we turn to the influence of race on the personality, we 
are met with the most perplexing problems. All through history 
many attempts have been made to differentiate racial characteristics 
and in modern times, since Jung expounded his introvert and 
extravert types, many writers have tried their hand at differen- 
tiating the types, as exemplified by the various races. The diffi- 
culty in such work is that, even with scientific writers of the highest 
repute, the patriotic prejudices engendered by the late war are 
not without their effect. [Here follows mention of the work of 
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McDougall, Hinkle, and Seligman.| It is sufficient to point out 
that racial differences do exist, and that however similar their 
climatic, social and educational environment, the respective de- 
scendants of Shem, Ham and Japheth can never emerge as iden- 
tical personalities. 

The next factor is what Mr. Graham Wallas has termed “social 
heritage.” This corresponds in some measure to what Trotter 
calls the “herd instinct.” The latter discusses this, not so much 
as a reaction of the individual in virtue of an inherent instinct, 
but rather as the influence of the attitude of the community on 
the individual. He shows how this attitude controls and restricts, 
not only the conations of man’s primary dispositions, but also 
man’s progress towards higher rational levels. In the last chap- 
ter it was assumed that the philosophy of life, which subserved 
- the highest emergence, should be organized on the highest ra- 
tional level, but it must be admitted at once that this is not at- 
tained in the majority of cases. Our most fixed beliefs are too 
often merely the products of the suggestion of the community, 
and this especially applies to such as relate to our position in the 
universe and our object in life. The Christian and the Atheist, 
the Conservative and the Socialist too often hold their beliefs 
because their set believe these doctrines, and not because they 
have arrived at their standpoint by any process of reasoning at 
all. 

As a result of the possession of language and its derivatives, 
man has an enormous mass of this social heritage, which is the 
accumulated experience of the herds and communities into which 
the human race has been divided, but as Wallas points out, it 
is not confined to man. Zoologists have shown that many birds 
hand on individual experiences of song production, routes of mi- 
gration, and habits of various sorts. For example, the trick of 
getting at the kidneys of sheep, which are their victims, seems 
to be a true social heritage of the mountain parrots of New Zea- 
land, and the practice of sea-gulls flocking up the river to Lon- 
don in winter, was a habit engendered as recently as 1895, when 
a tew gulls found refuge and food there, during an exceptionally 
prolonged cold spell. However, it is only in man that this social 
heritage has assumed such great importance. So great indeed is 
this, that it is doubtful if modern civilized man could long survive 
if deprived of all that it contributes to his daily life. The nature 
of this social heritage depends to a very large extent on the social 
class into which an individual is born, for this determines all 
sorts of important factors, both physical and mental. Obviously 
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diet, fresh air, education and companionship are largely dependent 
on the social strata in which the child finds himself, but also, 
more subtle influences are thereby determined, such as the close- 
ness of relationship with the parents and with brothers and sisters, 
the age at which the child has to enter the world and find for 
himself, the degree of responsibility devolved upon him, both in 
respect of his younger brothers and sisters, and so on. In spite 
of these factors, however, too much stress must not be laid on 
the influence of environment, for it is probably that much more 
is due to nature than to nurture, as may be seen by the very 
considerable variation amongst individuals at the same class and 
circumstances. For example, a statistical inquiry was made into 
the manual workers of Sheffield, some 800 men and women being 
taken for investigation. Of these it was found that 22 per cent 
were of an exemplary type, sober, industrious and of sufficient 
intelligence to be worthy to exercise the vote; 14 per cent were 
vicious and undesirable; while the remainder were of poor capa- 
bilities incapable of advancing themselves in the world, and of 
barely sufficient intelligence to vote properly. It is possible that 
with a better social heritage this large middle group might have 
been improved, so as to be worthy of inclusion in the first group, 
but on the whole, they are condemned to hopeless mediocrity, by 
their lack of innate capabilities rather than by their lack of oppor- 
tunities. 

Further elaboration of these environmental factors must be 
sought in works on anthropology and sociology, for it is impossible 
to discuss in any adequate way the infinite variety of environmental 
factors which influence the formation of personality and we must 
be content to reiterate, that personality has no meaning in terms 
of nature alone, nor yet in terms of nurture alone, but is an emer- 
gent from the interrelatedness of the two. 


5. The Influence of Family Life 


Extra Mac Kay, “The Problems of Children as the Family Agency Sees 
Them,” Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, September, 1925, 122-124. Volume CXXI, “New 
Values in Child Welfare” 


To no group in the social work field should the problems of 
children be more thought impelling and action provoking than to 
the workers in the family field. To the family case worker are 
presented first hand facts; children in the natural laboratory of 
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their own homes acting and reacting; situation, personality and 
social contacts integrating; influences benign and harmful, strik- 
ing antitheses and blending, beckoning from the past and reaching 
forward to the future; behavior trends lurking in the light and 
shadows of the past, of the present, and conceiving potentialities of 
the future. Here where nature has placed it, the child has roots, 
roots that reach tenuous fingers down into the subsoil of heredi- 
tary and past environmental influences, roots capable, moreover, 
of shoving up adventitious off-shoots into future generations. 
Transplanted the plant may flourish but, unless surface conditions 
become too bad, it will reach a more normal maturity as originally 
placed. To preserve its habitat, so to enrich its impoverished soil 
that sound growth ensues becomes a challenging, scientific task. 
To know each child, to see it as an entity and yet as a member of 
its own family group with that group’s relationship to the commu- 
nity, should be the goal of the worker who deals with the family’s 
problem. Whether or no, regardless of her skill and awareness, 
she becomes a factor in the child’s development. If she be alive 
to the possibilities and responsibilities of her contact, she will not 
let the personality of the child become submerged in the pressure 
of apparently larger family issues; she will be alert to the problems 
of each as they contribute to the family picture and in themselves. 
In meeting these unfolding problems she must weigh carefully not 
only the child’s immediate personal needs, but also those needs 
projected into the future, even going beyond his problems to those 
of his children. 

All child training is based on the assumption that as a future 
adult citizen the child must be helped in the formation of habits 
that will make for effective and wholesome adjustment to respon- 
sible living, despite personality or situational handicaps. Not in- 
frequently to the family worker is presented the problem of parents 
unwise in relation to the child’s adult life and future parenthood. 
Martin is a case in point. Fifteen years old, the only child of a 
neurotic mother and an invalid father, he has been subjected to 
whims and fancies. Because of his father’s illness he has been 
obliged to go to work. His father, ambitious for him to receive 
an education higher than he himself had had, encourages Martin 
in his dissatisfaction with work; the “state owes him an education.” 
The mother, considering Martin predisposed to his father’s cardiac 
condition, excuses his failures to make good. Both parents wait on 
him. He is a bully and a tyrant. Looking back, we see that in his 
childhood, the father was the pampered son of elderly parents, the 
little brother of devoted sisters; scrutinizing the present situation, 
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we find the mother terrified by the possibility of her husband’s 
sudden death and already fearing the departure of her child 
through development into manhood; peering into the future, we 
see infantile dependence with inability to strike out for himself, 
and unwillingness to face difficulty, and if marriage comes, a 
tendency to make of it an egocentric concern rather than a part- 
nership. The problem goes far deeper than the need of securing 
a job for Martin to which he will stick. Skilled vocational guid- 
ance may be needed, but back of that lies a twofold problem, that 
of educating the parents to a point of view, at once non-parasitic 
and wholesomely introspective, and of stimulating the boy to a 
virile honesty which, while recognizing filial responsibilities, will 
reach out normally for a full, well-rounded life. 

Not only in forecasting future problems but in discovering in- 
cipient behavioristic difficulties in children of pre-school age, the 
family worker occupies a strategic positon. Too often these are 
passed over as minor or usual disturbances, whereas need of parental 
guidance is indicated. Marion, aged eighteen months, cries inces- 
santly. She terrifies her family by “getting blue in the face.” She 
masturbates. She is greatly overweight. She comes of neurotic 
stock. Careful physical examinations make it possible for the case 
worker to begin a campaign of scientific neglect, of indicating to 
the mother the part her nervousness plays in the behavior of the 
baby, and of determining how far the mother’s unsatisfactory 
marital adjustment is influencing her in her actions with the child, 
Separated from her mother, the immediate problems might be 
simpler and undoubtedly be attacked on a less complicated level. 
At home, the child’s problem becomes a ramification of the family 
problem ; it is symptomatic, pointing to more deep-seated trouble. 
The older children are found to be repressed, already inclined 
toward self-pity, martyrdom and undue sensitiveness, developing 
ingrowing personalities that will sooner or later make for unhappi- 
ness. Until the parents, people of high standards, are brought face 
to face with the effect their restlessness is having upon a family 
outwardly happy and normal, and are helped, through mutual in- 
terpretation, to a more satisfactory adjustment of each other’s 
needs, supplying the children. with: emotional outlets through 
social contacts in clubs and classes, the help of the family worker 
takes on the character of administering social placebos rather than 
pursuing sound diagnostic research. 

Just as it is desirable for a family worker to know the health of 
a child before it is entered in school, to see that necessary vaccina- 
tions, etc., are performed, so it is advantageous for her to know the 
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child’s behavior trends and characteristics. If she be alert, she 
can learn much about the child and the life of the family in the 
child’s reactions to school, to the sudden acquisition of multiple 
social contacts, to the unprecedented need of submission to an au- 
thority outside the family group, and to the interpretation given 
the family by the child, and in turn reinterpretated by the family 
to her, of the child’s reception in the larger group. This is an 
adventure; is it welcomed as such or haunted by vague fears, un- 
pleasant relinquishment of babyish dependence, selfish maternal 
holds? Martha, accustomed to adult companionship, entered school 
timidly but with an expectant thrill. She found it difficult to play 
with other children. She had never been taught to obey; even the 
discipline of a first day in the first grade irritated her. She cried. 
Her mother, resentful of the daily separation, pitied her, and kept 
her home a week. When Martha returned to school her mother 
accompanied her, interfering, explaining to the principal Martha’s 
special needs. Again, Martha wept. Being under the compulsory 
school age, her mother withdrew her and life for Martha resumed 
its former self-centered, adult-companioned round. In two years 
Martha must enter school, but in the meanwhile, her habits 
are settling harder in the mould of her misguided mother’s form- 
ing. Work with the family is futile unless a solution to this 
problem of Martha’s is attempted, involving as it does, not only her 
whole future outlook on life but that of her mother, and their 
mutual relationship. 


6. Pre-School Development and Education 


Arnotp GEsELL, “Pre-School Development and Education—the founda- 
tion upon which individual opinion will later be built.” Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and Social Science, September 
1925, 148-151, Volume CXXI, “New Values in Child Welfare” 


When does education begin? When the child enters school, takes 
up his primer, and spells out his first reading lesson? .No, this is 
a very far cry from his first lesson. Long before he is able to lift 
a book and hold it steadily before his eyes he has had a multitude 
of preparatory lessons to master. 

When he is a tiny infant he cannot “see” a book, nor hold even 
his own head steadily. At four months he can perceive a book, 
should one be placed near him. At six months he can reach and 
grasp it. At nine months he could bang it or put it into his mouth. 
At twelve months his pleasure would be to tear out its leaves. At 
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eighteen months he may adorn its pages with scrawls and scribbles. 
At two years he may be ready to look at some of its pictures. At 
three years he may be interested in one of its short and simple 
stories. At four years he may be able to turn its pages; he will 
then perhaps respect books sufficiently to permit them to rest safely 
on their shelves and not use them as toys or building blocks. But 
we scarcely expect him to have much spontaneous concern for those 
rows of ink lines that we call printed words. You see he has so 
much else to learn, that this part of his education is well postponed 
two or more years. He must or should learn to speak before he 
learns to read; he must learn things before he learns symbols; he 
must acquire all sorts of motor, moral and social control before he 
is ready for the primer. 

School teachers call the three R’s the fundamentals; but even 
these fundamentals must rest on a deeper foundation of life lessons 
which can be learned only in the home and nursery. And when you 
seriously count up all of these preliminary life lessons, and measure 
their psychological significance, you come to the startling conclu- 
sion that the most important part of the child’s education is ac- 
quired before he is even admitted into an elementary school. 

This, of course, does not mean that we ought to close our schools 
and academies! There is enough left for them to do. We wish to 
suggest, however, that they could do infinitely more, if we sent 
them somewhat higher grade, better educated recruits. Get your 
child ready for school is a new slogan on which we can hang a new 
philosophy of education, which will recognize the developmental 
value of the pre-school years, and use them more farsightedly for 
laying the foundations of mental health. 

It is literally true that the mind develops more rapidly in the 
pre-school age than at any other period of life. In early infancy this 
growth is so swift you can almost see the increments from week to 
week and month to month. And yet this miracle of mental progress 
is so much taken for granted that we are in danger of missing 
some of its marvels and of forgetting its educational significance. 
In fact we are in danger of thinking that the mind just grows 
anyway, and that we do not have to worry about educational prob- 
lems until the child reaches school age. 

The growth of the mind is in reality no more predetermined than 
the growth of the body. Both of them need healthy stimulation, 
wholesome diet. Just as the early growth of the physique can be 
improved by hygiene, so can the early growth of the mind be im- 
proved. The mental welfare of the pre-school child is not some- 
thing which may be left to unaided Providence or to careless neglect. 
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Even young children should be held up to certain minimum educa- 
tional standards. 

We know altogether too little about what these standards should 
be. We have standards of weight and height; but very few for 
achievement, conduct, mental health. And if there is anything 
which is not satisfactory in the child’s behavior, we are too readily 
inclined to believe that he will outgrow his difficulties. 

The intelligent parent carefully follows the growth curve of 
the child as indicated by inches and pounds. She wants her child 
from infancy to make consistent gains. Although mental growth 
cannot be measured with the same precision, it is equally desirable 
that we should have behavior standards or educational standards 
which will help us to keep the child up to his par. 

The Yale Psycho-Clinic has for several years been interested in 
this problem of standards of mental growth in children of pre- 
school age. Accordingly we have made a series of studies of some 
500 normal children at ten ascending levels of their development, 
—at one, four, six, nine, twelve and eighteen months and at two, 
three, four and five years. Fifty children were studied at each of 
these levels to determine their significant characteristics with re- 
spect to motor ability, language, general intelligent behavior, and 
personal social behavior. 

This investigation has furnished us with an outline of the pro- 
gressive stages of normal mental development, and given us some 
preliminary conception of what a child “ought” to be at these stages. 

Through a series of motion pictures we have recorded certain 
phases of our study of pre-school children, designed to show both 
the scientific and practical significance of the earliest stages of 
growth. The infant’s mental growth is so swift, so elusive, and 
withal so familiar, that its true wonder tends to escape us. This 
film is probably unique in the youthfulness of the principals who 
enact the drama. The youngest subject is just one month of age; 
others are four months, six, nine, twelve, eighteen months, and 
two, three, four and five years of age. These children appear on 
the screen in order of their ages; and thus the spectator gets a 
sequence of cross-sectional views, which build up a cumulative im- 
pression of the speed and richness of development in infancy. 

The mind does not prove to be too intangible for representation 
on the screen. The psychologist through his observations and ex- 
periments studies the mental factor by recording and measuring the 
objective behavior. This motion picture is a record of the behavior 
of normal children in various situations which portray their psy- 
chological maturity and capacity, Nearly all the pictures are 
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closeups and reveal the details of the child’s characteristic reac- 
tions to the psychological test situations which are used to measure 
his development. 

The one-month old babe blinks but cannot even hold up his 
head ; the four-months babe gazes at a one-inch cubical block placed 
before him but fails to pick it up; the six-months-old infant seizes 
the block with executive directness and puts it to the mouth; the 
nine-months infant bangs it against a cup in combining play; the 
year-old subject unwraps it from a paper covering; the eighteen- 
months youngster stands on his own feet and builds a tall tower of 
blocks; the two-year-old assembles a pile of blocks with deftness; 
the three-year-old builds a bridge of them; the four-year-old, a 
more difficult gate; and the five-year-old caps the climax by repro- 
ducing from memory a complicated stairway model presented by 
the examiner. And so the reactions to the building blocks furnish 
a cinema summary of the child’s mental growth. These reactions 
and many others have been studied in several hundreds of children 
at the Yale Psycho-Clinic and have been standardized into behavior 
norms for developmental diagnosis. 

The cinema shows the subjects responding to various psychologi- 
cal tests. A vigorous nine-months-old baby spends a tantalizing 
minute on the screen in a persistent and finally successful attempt 
to pick up a pellet with a fine pincer-like prehension. A year-old 
boy places a block in a form board. A four-year-old captures a 
psychological fish in a motor co-ordination test. 

One of the chapters in the form is entitled, “The Evolution of 
Man.” This is a graded series of children’s drawings, which are 
projected. on the screen in dissolving sequence and show the ascent 
of man from a primitive scribble to a boldly executed kindergarten 
creation of the human form. 

The motion pictures are made in the psycho-clinical laboratory. 
The mothers co-operated at every turn and it was found that the 
children were neither frightened nor distracted by the grinding 
camera. The youngest infants were blissfully unaware, and the 
older ones were too interested in the psychological test situations 
to do anything but attend to the task in hand. 

Although these reels were the outgrowth of a scientific research, 
the scenario includes glimpses of the practical work of a psycho- 
logical clinic and of a baby welfare station, and indicate the impor- 
tance of keeping the total development of young children under 
systematic supervision. 

The cinema cannot, of course, make the psychic essence of the 
mind visible on the screen, It serves, however, to sharpen our per- 
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ception for the psychology of infancy, and to inform our faith in 
the dynamic importance of early growth and education. 

Since the war the world has begun to place a new premium on the 
physical and mental life of the infant. Within the past five years, 
England and America have both manifested a growing concern in 
the education of the pre-school child. The British Parliament has 
given legislative encouragement to the establishment of nursery 
schools for children from two to five years of age, whose attendance 
at such a school “is necessary or desirable for their healthy physical 
and mental development.” A comparable nursery school movement 
has taken root in the United States, and it is certain that the whole 
pre-school period of childhood is gradually coming under some form 
of socialized, educational control. 

This does not mean that we must presently congregate all of our 
pre-school children into institutional nurseries. The great prob- 
lem is to assist the home and the parent, not to displace them. The 
natural and the basis agency for the educational nurture of the pre- 
school child is his own home, with his own father, mother, brothers, 
sisters, and even his own grandparents. To make that home more 
effective in rearing the child for which it was really created, is a 
durable social problem. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. How would you define tradition? How great an influence does 
it exert on individual opinion? On public opinion ? 

29. What is meant by our unwritten constitution? Is there any 
definite relationship between its provisions and our national 
tradition ? 

3. By what two influences may the formation of national traditions 
usually be explained ? 

4. What effect does a tradition of corruption in public life have 
upon the individual citizen? Upon the office holder? 

5. What are some of the influences which may weaken or destroy 
old traditions ? 

6. Describe step by step the process of undermining a series of good 
traditions, as in Greece; the process of overcoming a series of 
bad traditions, as in one of our large American cities. 

4. Why are traditions of virtue shown in political life less easily 
remembered than other types of traditions? 

8. How may the traditions of the society into which an individual 
is born be a part both of his inheritance and of his environment? 

. Explain fully, and illustrate, in each case. 

9. Does Wallas believe that human beings as born to-day are funda- 

mentally different from those of earlier ages ? 
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What are the new political entities which have made us think and 
feel differently about political problems than our forefathers 
did? 

Does the thing which is absolutely new and entirely strange have 
any interest or attraction for us? Explain. 

Why does early social and political organization aim to create 
“artificial and easily recognizable political likenesses” ? 

Dr. Gesell describes the reaction of a child at various ages to a 
book. At what age does it appear that the child is susceptible 
to the influences which affect public opinion ? 

Why do not the majority of parents as yet pay as much atten- 
tion to the mental as to the physical development of their chil- 
dren ? 

What significance attaches to the results of the work at the Yale 
Psycho-Clinic ? 

Many writers emphasize the importance of the home in child 
training. Show how this training affects the welfare of the com- 
munity, as well as the individual child. 

What are some of the conditions of family and home life that 
may handicap a child? How do these affect the child’s later 
usefulness as a citizen? 


TOPICS FOR FURTHER INVESTIGATION AND 
DISCUSSION 


Make a list of the opinions which you originally acquired at 
home, which have since been modified through the influence of 
outside elements. What was the outside influence in each case 
which carried greater weight in your thinking than the home 
influence ? 

How will the influences surrounding a millionaire youth differ 
from those surrounding the son of a pauper? 

At the annual meeting of the National Education Association 
held in June, 1926, President William Mather Lewis of Lafayette 
College, said that there is no “youth problem” to-day, but that 
there is an appalling “adult problem” confronting America to- 
day. What did he mean? What significance has this remark 
from the point of view of the subject matter of this chapter ? 
What effect may the present-day revolt against a religion of 
authority be expected to have upon the home and upon its influ- 
ence as an institution affecting public opinion ? 

Judge Ben B. Lindsey is quoted in a current magazine as having 
made the following remarks: 


Nothing is more obvious than that young people must be bound to 
their homes by ties of interest as well as affection. Shady clubs, road- 
houses and jazz palaces would not have their present lure if parents 
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took proper pains to make the Home delightful, interesting and 
attractive. 


Is this the whole remedy? If not, what more is needed? 
What is the place of the family in the community ? 

A clergyman of the editor’s acquaintance told the mother of a 
boy who was just leaving home to begin his college course that 
her son would find at college exactly the kind of companionship 
that he desired. Would you agree? If so, what sort of a com- 
mentary is this upon the power of the home influence? 


The emigration of such large numbers of the population from homes 
into apartments, flats, tenements, and residence hotels has been con- 
current with the breakdown of respect for law, lax morality, and the 
fading of American Home Traditions. This is more than coincidence. 


Significance? From an editorial in Liberty, June 12, 1926. 


What is the effect of the large numbers of “bachelor girls” and 
business women who maintain apartments in our large cities, but 
who frequently never marry, upon the home and its influence? 
Comment on the following: 


Much ‘of destiny is character and character is the result of a child’s 
choosing. Before the fuzz comes on a boy’s chin or the curves of 
womanhood fill out the girls slim figure, consciously or otherwise, 
many of life’s ultimate decisions are made. We cannot select the 
time and place of birth. But we can decide how we are to behave. 
We can choose between honesty and cheating. We can work or shirk. 
But we cannot escape the logic of our own decisions. Desolate dancer 
or triumphant statesman, high, low or mediocre, we reap in maturity 
what we have sowed in youth. 


—Editorial, Collier’s Weekly, February 6, 1926. 


Two hundred and seventy-five years ago John Evelyn reflected 
the anxieties of his time in his famous diary. Recall these items: 


May 11, 1654. “I now observed how the women began to paint 
themselves, formerly a most ignominious thing, and used only by 
prostitutes.” 

August 19, 1641. “... They showed us a cottage where dwelt a 
woman who had been married to her twenty-fifth husband, and being 
now a widow was prohibited to marry in the future; yet it could not 
be proved that she had ever made away with any of her husbands, 
though the suspicion has brought her divers times into trouble.” 

June 19, 1668. “To a new play, ‘The Evening Lover,’ a foolish 
plot, and very profane; it afflicted me to see how the stage was 
degenerated and polluted by the licentious times.” 


—Editorial, Collier’s Weekly, April 17, 1926. 


Under the heading, “Blood Does Tell,” Collier’s Weekly, May 15, 
1926, printed the following: 


Thomas Carter came over from Scotland in 1832 and started a good 
family in his new country. In 1877 his grandson began to go to an 
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old Eastern college and thirty-six of his descendants have since been 
there without a break in the line. There are five of them in that 
same university now. This family group includes ten missionaries, 
eight doctors, six lawyers, five teachers and one farmer Eleven 
made Phi Beta Kappa and five foreign governments have decorated 
some of these men for distinguished public service abroad. One 
helped to write the college show last year. Others have been and are, 
on athletic teams. 


The Federal Children’s Bureau is responsible for the following 
figures: Jn 1910 the number of persons from 10 to 17 years 
old who were convicted of robbery, burglary and homicide was 
7 in every 100,000 children of that age. In 1923, the last census, 
the rate was 6.8—a little lower. Toward what conclusions would 
these figures seem to point ? 

Bruce Barton in an editorial, Collier's Weekly, June 5, 1926, 
describes a mother who refused to be interrupted in her bridge 
playing to talk with the pastor of the church to which her little 
boy was sent to Sunday School. The mother sent word to the 
pastor through the doorman that “the nurse takes care of the 
children.” Mr. Barton imagines the young man grown to ma- 
turity soliloquizing about his mother in this wise: “I owe a great 
deal to my mother. She taught me to inhale a cigarette and 
to blow the smoke out through my nose.’ How frequent are 
incidents of this type? Does Mr. Barton lay undue emphasis 
upon them ? 


A learned bishop speaking in the House of Lords at Westminster once 
said, on the occasion of a question under discussion involving an 
old noble family and another family of recent creation: “High birth 
is a thing which I never knew any one to disparage except those who 
had it not, and that I never knew any one make a boast of it who 
had anything else to be proud of.” 


—Joun Wanamaker, Writings of the Founder. 


For a remarkably interesting account of‘the influence of environ- 
ment on a great political leader, see Robert L. Duffus, “Al Smith: 
an East Side Portrait,” Harper's Magazine, February, 1926. 
Consult Reader’s Guide for other similar articles. 

See the views of child training advanced by Robert Owen, Auto- 
biography, I, 278. These views are summarized in J. O. Hertz- 
ler, History of Utopian Thought, 217-218 (Macmillan, 1923). 
Comment on the following taken from William Bennett Munro, 
The Government of American Cities, 232, 4th Edition (Maemil- 
lan, 1926). After connecting in a very interesting way, Lipp- 
mann’s concept of the stereotype with the formation of traditions, 
the author proceeds with the following illustration: 


Why is it that there are no professional league ball games in Boston 
on Sundays as there are in Chicago or St. Louis? Why are there no 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 
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Sunday afternoon newspapers? Certainly not because the population 
of Boston is more sabbatarian than are the populations of the other 
cities named. Boston’s attitude on this matter is a hangover from 
the past; it is a sign that the Puritan tradition remains a factor in 
the moulding of the city’s public opinion. We say that public opinion 
rules the city, but this does not necessarily imply that public policy 
is decided in accordance with the reasoned convictions of living men. 
Not merely the evil that men do lives after them; all the strong 
traditions of one generation are passed on and in a degree enslave 
the public opinion of the next. What we call democracy, therefore, : 
is to an extent necrocracy—or government by the graveyards. 


Using the following sentences as a point of departure, discuss the 
relation of fashion to convention: “The process of reaching con- 
vention or custom is a leveling one. Fashion is a struggle or 
a protest against the convention.” Robert H. Gault, Social Psy- 
chology (Holt, 1928). 

What evidences of crowd psychology do you find in the famous 
gold rushes of the forty-niners and to the Klondike? In the 
rush of homesteaders to the West in the nineteenth century? See 
Gault, op. cit., Chap. vii. 

For good discussions of convention and custom, see Gault, op. cit., 
Chap. viii, and E. S. Bogardus, Essentials of Social Psychology, 
Chaps. vii and viii (Jesse Ray Miller, 1920). 

What is the effect of climate upon one’s mental make-up, and 
opinions? The effect of race? 

Mention as many other environmental factors as you can which 
indirectly influence opinion. 

In connection with the influence of the family upon opinion, the 
following additional references are suggested: Conference of So- 
cial Work, Mental Hygiene, 1924; J. A. Hadfield, Psychology 
and Morals (McBride, 1923); Anna Garland Spencer, The Fam- 
ily and Its Members (Lippincott, 1923); Ira P. Wile, The Chal-' 
lenge of Childhood (Seltzer, 1925); Mary Burt Messer, The 
Family in the Making (Putnam, 1928); Frank H. Richardson, 
The Nervous Child and His Parents (Putnam, 1928); John B. 
Watson, Psychological Care of Infant and Child (Norton, 1928) ; 
Willystine Goodsell, Problems of the Family (Century, 1928). 
Comment on the following from Collier’s Weekly for August 21, 
1926: 


The evidence as to the sinfulness of the younger generation con- 
tinues to pile up. Consider the following, for example, which was 
written by a reputable New York journalist: 

“Young ladies in full dress, with bare shoulders and arms, think 
it all right to bundle into a full omnibus and seat themselves, sans 
ceremony, upon the laps of men who are perfect strangers to them. 
Nay, they deem it capital fun; and we actually saw a very mag- 
nificently got-up young lady, the other evening, sit herself astride 
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the right and left knee of two gentlemen and ride in that infamous 
and disgusting position from Twentieth Street to Castle Garden. 
She was accompanied by a gentleman and two other ladies and the 
whole party were evidently ‘highly respectable.’ She took her seat 
with a giggle and maintained it with as much sang froid as if she 
were sitting in an armchair in her own drawing-room. 

“We do not, know how this may strike other people, but to us it 


‘seems truly monstrous.” 


26. 


27. 


28. 


It seemed pretty bad to us, too. Then we noticed the date tacked 
to the quotation. You’ve guessed it, within a decade or two. It was 
1851, 


See an important article on “The Inheritance of Acquired Char- 
acters,” by H. S. Jennings, Forum, November, 1926. The follow- 
ing illustration is taken from a little book describing her son’s 
life, by the mother of the late moving-picture idol, Wallace 
Reid. It was quoted in an article in Liberty, June 23, 1928: 


The time came when I knew that the great responsibility of a 
human soulflower . . . was to be intrusted to my care, and. the sacred- 
ness of that trust was ever with me from that time. An hour 
each was devoted to the most conscientious efforts to draw and 
paint good pictures, to practice the best class of music within my 
abilities, to write the best original prose of which I was capable, 
to healthful exercises and the bath, to the reading of good, clean 
literature and to religious thought and study, and I , surrounded 
myself with many pictures of beautiful children, which I frequently 
intently studied. In short, I was a believer in the immeasurable 
power of prenatal influence. 


A well-known women’s magazine published in the newspapers 
for September 16, 1926, a full-page advertisement with two con- 
trasting pictures, entitled: 


Which would you rather be— 
WICKED and FASCINATING 
or 
DOWDY and GOOD?... 
Don’t envy the woman that you might be—but be her! 


What attitude toward the problem of this chapter does this sug- 
gest ? 

A few of the many interesting articles and books on the problem 
of the younger generation and their views on moral questions 
are listed: 


Edward Marshall, “Youth of To-day and To-morrow, An Author- 
ized Interview with Thomas A. Edison,” Forum, January, ° 
1927. 

Arnold Means, “The Pathology of Morality,” Public Affairs, Sep- 
tember, 1926. 


29. 
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Drucker and Hexter, Children Astray (Harvard University Press, 
1926). 

Theodore Dreiser, Hey Rub-A-Dub-Dub (Boni and Liveright, 
1920). In this volume, see especially “Neurotic America and 
the Sex Impulse” and “Marriage and Divorce.” 

Other references that are in place here: 

W. G. Sumner, Folkways (Ginn, 1907; reissue 1928). 

Kimball Young, A Source Book for Social Psychology, Part III, 
“Personality and Social Behavior,” Chaps. xiii, “Personality 
and Social Conditioning”; xiv, “Personality and Family and 
Group Pressures” ; xv, “Adult Personality and Theories of Per- 
sonality” (Knopf, 1927). 

W. D. Wallis, An Introduction to Sociology, Chaps. ix, “Physical 
Environment”; xi, “Heredity and Physical Type”; xxi, “The 
Family” (Knopf, 1927). 

Woods Hutchinson, “The Exceptional Child,” Saturday Evening 
Post, May 7, 1927. 

Miriam Van Waters, “Nineteen Ways of Being a Bad Parent,” 
Survey Graphic, January 1, 1927; and later, “Parents in a 
Changing World.” The December, 1927, issue of this periodi- 
cal is devoted exclusively to the home and the family and con- 
tains much excellent material. 

Bertrand Russell, “The Training of Young Children,” Harper’s 
Magazine, August, 1927. 

State departments of mental hygiene, as in New York and Massa- 
chusetts, frequently issue valuable bulletins on this subject. 


CHAPTER VI 
PUBLIC OPINION IN THE COMMUNITY 


The community is commonly regarded as having originated 
from an enlargement of the family; in modern times we find 
the community made up largely of an aggregation of families. 
Along with the family which has been characterized (see pre- 
ceding chapter) as both a primary and component group, we 
find, however, in the community representatives of the secon- 
dary and constituent groups. The problem of the present 
chapter is to study the methods by which the will of all these 
various and frequently antagonistic groups in the community 
may be formed and expressed on a matter of concern to all 
of them. We started our analysis with the study of individual 
opinion ; we next dealt with numbers of individuals organized 
together, or groups; we now come to the opinions of many of 
these groups, or the community. 

The chapter opens with Professor Lindeman’s description 
of the process of community action. It is interesting to com- 
pare this analysis with that of Professor Anderson in his 
American City Government, who groups the various steps as 
follows: . 


Formation of public opinion with regard to the matter 

The throwing of the question into a municipal election 

The process of legislating, which follows the election 

The interminable process of administration 

The operation of the governmental process which we 
call adjudication 


eh a eh 


This is followed by an abridgement of Chapter vii in Linde 
man’s T’he Community, dealing with community needs and 
agencies. 
The material on the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition drive in 
Philadelphia is presented as being representative of such drives 
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in the present-day municipality. Some one has suggested that 
better “drive material” than this is available; none has thus 
far come to light which deals with a matter strictly the con- 
cern of a municipality. The methods used here are entirely 
typical of those used in other campaigns to organize public 
opinion and put over some particular idea in a community. 


1. The Process of Community Action 


Epuarp C. LinpeMAN, The Community, Chap. ix adapted (Association 
Press, 1921) 


The community as a social body seldom acts as a single unit. Its 
achievements are more likely to be the result of the activities of a 
few co-ordinated groups within the community. The ideal demo- 
cratic community would be completely articulated; all of its parts 
would be related to the community process. Such communities do 
not exist, nor has the democratic idea been adequately applied to 
community action. There are indications that many communities 
are groping toward this ideal, however, and the substance of this 

chapter is based upon these gropings. 

In our present: state of group organization and of institutional 
allegiances, it is folly to think of the community as an association 
of individuals. It is an association of groups. In the functional 
sense, it is these groups which give direction and policy to com- 
munity action. In making the study which forms the basis of this 
chapter, community projects were considered. They were not in a 
strict manner community projects, but projects which some groups 
in the community promoted for the presumed good of the com- 
munity. One group wished to establish a chamber of commerce, 
another a Y.W.C.A., another a playground. Slightly more than 
seven hundred such projects have been studied with the aim of 
determining whether, or not, any psychological and sociological 
- facts might be induced... . 

_ The democratic process cannot be diagramed with the individual 
at the center, and the group at the circumference. Neither can it 
be pictured with the group at the center and the individual at the 
circumference. A new graph is needed. The circle is not ade- 
quate. An ellipse with the individual and the group as focal 
- points, equi-distant from each other and from the circumference, 
will be more serviceable. 

It appears that there are certain definite steps which com- 
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munity groups pass through in arriving at points of action. The 
division of these steps, here attempted, is quite arbitrary, and 
should not be considered in a strictly scientific manner. Persons 
who have studied these summaries do not agree on the classification 
here used. Further study and analysis of a larger number of 
cases may change the classification materially. 

A portion of these steps in community action are sociological, 
and some are psychological. There is no apparent means by which 
the sciences of sociology and of social psychology can be separated 
in this analysis. F 

Step Number One: Consciousness of need. Some person, either 
within or without the community, expresses the need which is later 
represented by the definite project. The consciousness of need 
may appear on account of an emotional, intellectual, or accidental 
cause. Frequently some misfortune to a member of the com- 
munity brings about the sudden revelation that the community 
lacks the means for the prevention of such a catastrophe. Upon 
this accidental basis many projects receive their original impetus. 
Occasionally some speaker moves the community to a realization of 
its needs. In some communities there are intellectual circles in 
which problems of a social nature are discussed; such discussion 
frequently leads to definite realization of needs. 

Service agencies and investigative agencies are sometimes in- 
vited to study communities with the object of discovering needs. 
There are wide differences of opinion and misunderstandings in 
regard to this method of approach to the needs of communities. 
Many contend that such agencies often “manufacture” certain 
needs, which call for the services of the particular agency making 
the study. This undoubtedly happens in many instances, and 
the particular bias, which motivates the workers of an agency, 
is apt to cause incorrect interpretations. 

The study of over seven hundred community projects does not 
reveal that the ultimate success of a project is affected by the 
manner in which the consciousness of need originates. The man- 
ner in which the project proceeds, after it has once been started, 
is intimately related to the theory of Democracy, and is highly 
important in so far as ultimate success is concerned. The most 
frequent cause for failure in relation to this first step is haste. 
Most enthusiasts, especially those representing an “outside” service 
agency, do not take sufficient pains and exercise full patience in 
the process of spreading the consciousness of need in the commu- 
nity. 

Step Number Two: Spreading the consciousness of need. A 
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leader, within some institution or group within the community, 
convinces his or her group, or a portion of the group, of the 
reality of the need. If the need becomes conscious in the mind 
of a recognized leader of ample experience in the given commu- 
nity, it usually follows that the right method of spreading this 
consciousness is utilized. But most communities have several 
types of leaders. There are true leaders, false leaders, assumed 
leaders, presumed leaders, self-imposed leaders, accidental leaders, 
leaders out-of-their-sphere, selfish leaders, social-prestige leaders, 
economic-prestige leaders, political-prestige leaders and leaders un- 
discovered. 

The leader has a following; it may be within a church, a 
business group, a labor union, or a sociable club. This following 
is psychologically receptive to ideas emanating from its leader. 
As regards most projects, in modern communities, some such 
leader takes the initiative in spreading the consciousness of need 
within his group or following. This mode of action is now so 
prevalent in our communities that its acceptance amounts almost 
to an axiom. Projects which are just emerging from the con- 
sciousness of need stage are spoken of in relation to some par- 
ticular group. “If Blank Group takes this matter up, it will 
succeed,” is the terse idiomatic expression of this theory. 

Step Number Three: Projection of consciousness of need. The 
group interested attempts to project the consciousness of need 
upon the leadership of the community; the consciousness of need 
becomes more general. There are cross-currents of group alle- 
giances, within the group, which are utilized in spreading the 
consciousness of need. Many of its members are also related to 
other groups in a vital manner. Through these members other 
vital-interest groups are brought within the sphere of conscious- 
ness of need. 

Friction often develops at this point. If there are jealousies 
between these various groups, and there usually are, suspicions 
arise. The question of who is to receive the “credit,” meaning 
the glory and honor, for this particular project, in case it suc- 
ceeds, affects the receptivity of other groups. This is to be ex- 
pected and is not in any important degree dangerous. It merely 
points to the necessity of inter-group co-ordination. Where such 
co-ordination is totally lacking, projects are invariably “put 
through” in an anti-democratic fashion. Conversely, where such 
co-ordination exists, there is little fear of applying the principles 
of Democracy. 

There is as yet a scant amount of theory and principle in regard 
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to the action of these vital-interest groups. They are not yet 
accepted in fact as being vital; they are not accepted as dominant 
realities ; and until they are there will be little science in community 
action. 

The interaction of leaders and groups is an effective way of 
projecting the consciousness of need upon the community. In 
city communities, the press and other avenues of communication 
are utilized in bringing the issue to the attention of the organized 
and unorganized mass of the people. During periods of great 
stress and unbalanced emotionalism, such as. war periods, certain 
methods of publicity may be used which are totally unsuccessful 
in the more calm and peaceful times. If patriotism to the larger 
unit, the state or nation, may be invoked, publicity takes on an 
imperious and compulsory air. The need becomes a peril, and 
the consciousness of the need becomes a duty. When the psychology 
of the public is in a normal state, the publicity of a project must 
make @ double appeal; it must reach the intellect as well as the 
emotions. 

The most effective means of projecting the consciousness of 
need are group meetings and discussions. Lach vital-interest 
group approaches the issue with a slightly different viewpoint, 
interpreted, of course, with a group bias. These various view- 
points throw new light on the need, and educate many people 
to a new insight into the community process. This method also 
produces the result of fairness and of willingness to submit to 
the rigors of debate. In large communities, this method must 
be supplemented by the more general types of publicity. 

Step Number Four: Hmotional impulse to meet the need 
quickly. Some influential assistance is enlisted, in the attempt 
to arrive at a quick means of meeting the need. During the 
process of projecting the need through the various groups of 
the community, it usually occurs that some leader or some group 
makes a proposal for a quick solution of the problem. There 
appears a sudden impulse of shame, coupled with pride; the com- 
munity’s honor is placed at stake. Hurried conferences with 
small groups, emotionalized publicity, and semi-religious fervor 
accompany this step. Something must be done and at once! 

Study of numerous projects reveals the fact that it is unwise 
to arrive at a solution of a problem at this point. The emo- 
tional solution is likely to prevent ample discussion. It “heads 
off” certain conflicts and objections which have not yet emerged. 
Existing agencies are overlooked. The wrong type of leadership 
is selected, for it is seldom that the emotional leader can also 
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be the one who can construct a workable program, for the days 
after the emotional interest has spent itself. 

It is a common occurrence to witness a transfer of leadership 
during this step. The person or the group that originated the 
project is relegated to the background, while the person or the 
group with the emotional appeal comes into ascendancy. 

The leader who attempts to use scientific principles in promot- 
ing community projects is likely to make the error of over- 
looking the value of this emotional interest. It has deep values 
which need to be utilized. The emotional leaders have an im- 
portant rdle in the community process, and it is dangerous to 
allow them to suffer defeat. Emotionalism must be intellectual- 
ized. This cannot take place in the community process without 
discussion and conflict. 

Step Number Five: Presentation of other solutions. Other 
means of meeting the need are presented. If the emotional im- 
petus is not sufficiently strong to consummate the project, vari- 
ous solutions are presented by other leaders and groups. To 
many leaders this appears to be a stage of unnecessary delay. 
They chafe under this delay and sometimes unjustly ascribe 
ulterior motives to those who cause the postponement. There 
are, of course, many cases in which this is true; certain obstruc- 
tionist elements in the community use the emotional period as 
an effective time for imposing obstacles. It is more frequently 
true, however, that those who present other solutions are merely 
expressing an interest, generated within their vital-interest groups. 
This interest should be conserved. It becomes invaluable in the 
succeeding step. 

Step Number Six: Conflict of solutions. Various groups lend 
their support to one or the other of the various solutions pre- 
sented. The subterranean conflicts within the community need 
to be brought to the surface. They continue to be dangerous to 
community action so long as they remain obscured. They may 
be mere divergences of opinion in the beginning, but if left in 
the dark they become real conflicts between individuals and 
groups. 

It is at this point that leadership again comes to trial. The 
leader imbued with the ideals of Democracy welcomes the con- 
flict. The autocratic leader attempts to submerge the conflict, 
or to proceed as though it did not exist. The submerged con- 
flicts never remain submerged. They reappear to haunt the com- 
munity through all its action. Moreover, they increase in inten- 
sity with time, and sometimes reach the stage of bitterness and 
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hatred. Projects which are consummated at this stage appear 
to be successful for a number of years, but there comes a time 
when the old conflicts come to the surface, and success is im- 
periled. 

The leader, or the group managing the project, adopts one of 
two courses: a scientific investigation of the project may be urged, 
or a move may be made toward a Democratic discussion on a com- 
munity-wide basis. Both methods may be used. 

Step Number Seven: Investigation. It appears to be in- 
creasingly customary to pause at this point, and to investigate 
the project with expert assistance. (This step, however, is usu- 
ally omitted and the following one takes its place.) The in- 
vestigative stage should, of course, appear much earlier in the 
process. It seldom does. There is an increasing tendency toward 
investigations conducted by certain agencies within the commu- 
_ nity, or by some expert called in from the outside. The investi- 
gation is ordinarily used at the point when it is believed that 
scientific testimony will outweigh objections. This means that it 
usually comes during the later stages of community action. 

In such organizations as chambers of commerce, it is coming 
to be the practice to appoint special committees to study certain 
proposed projects, in the light of what other communities have 
done. The reports of these committees are then used in public 
meetings as the impelling force. 

If no investigation is ordered, and if the project cannot be con- 
summated within the vital-interest groups, an appeal is made to 
the general public. This appeal also comes following the inves- 
tigation. 

Step Number Eight: Open discussion of the issue. A public 
mass meeting or gathering of some sort is held, at which the 
project is presented, and the groups with most influence attempt 
to secure adoption of their plans. Most American communities 
continue a faith in mass action; at least they simulate such a 
faith. There are many grounds for believing that the so-called 
dynamic leaders of our communities, in actuality, place their 
faith in individual or group action. The democratic process has 
certain traditional and lingering affections in the minds of even 
those who disobey its principles. Most leaders like to think that they 
have acted democratically, and it frequently happens that those 
who are least capable of utilizing democracy speak most loudly 
in its praise. 

The community mass-meeting is our favorite recourse. A 
mass-meeting is a place of open and free discussion. It is the — 
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free-born citizen’s opportunity for expression. Under modern 
methods of manipulation of mass psychology, it often becomes 
a degenerate farce of democracy. Every detail of the meeting 
is planned in advance by the leaders. Speakers are “primed” to 
say the right thing at the right time. The objectors are silenced 
by the preponderance of opposite evidence. Step by step, the 
engineers of the mass-meeting lead the audience on to its “spon- 
taneous” support of the project. This type of mass-meeting is 
even more dangerous than the emotional effervescence, discussed 
above. It is more dangerous because it is dishonest; it pretends 
to go through the motions of democratic action while its very 
purpose is to defeat it. 

Such meetings may be organized with such skilful technique 
that all conflicts are submerged: The discussions give no aid to 
the rationalization of the project. Those who came with the hope 
of making either a positive or a negative contribution to the dis- 
cussion go away with a hidden feeling of resentment. In their 
hearts they know that the meeting was “fixed,” and that their 
objections would not have been welcomed or understood. It is 
this type of maneuvering which has done so much to make 
democracy appear to be impractical. ; 

It takes courage, the courage of firm convictions, to permit 
conflicts to appear in a public meeting. There must be a great 
deal of righteousness and unselfishness on the side of the proposed 
project before it can be attempted. But conflict is the only possible 
method by which ideas can be clarified in group action. When once 
the conflicting factors are brought into the open, they lose most of 
their force; providing, of course, that the conflicting factors are 
based upon unjust objections. It may take more time, and it 
certainly requires infinitely more patience and faith in man to 
use the democratic process. The world now awaits such patience, 
faith and courage. If democratic practice cannot be apphed to 
the problems of the small local community, how futile it is to 
speak of it as a national or an international ideal! 

Step Number Nine: Integration of solutions. The various 
solutions presented are tested, with an effort to retain something 
out of each, in the practicable solution which is now emerging. 
The various solutions for a project, which appear during its 
process, cannot be added together. Arithmetical methods cannot 
be applied to human and psychological processes. The final solu- 
tion which emerges from discussion must be an integration of 
all solutions. The integrating process does not wholly eliminate 
any one group. It may eliminate all of that group’s proposed 
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solution, but it will not reject that group’s contribution to the 
discussion; the group will feel that it has in some manner af- 
fected the final consummation of the project. 

In the integrating process it is highly important not to break 
down the various group allegiances. There may be the temptation 
to capitalize certain elements of other groups who were not in 
entire accord with the group’s position. It may appear an easy 
matter to deflect these elements from their vital-interest group 
allegiances. The leader who takes a long look ahead will re- 
frain from following this step. The best interests of the com- 
munity will be conserved if these allegiances are maintained. The 
next project which appears will cause differing positions within 
the groups, 

The acceptance of the integrated solution will not satisfy all 
parties entirely. In fact, it will not prove to be a good solution 
unless the community is trained to approve of tentative progress. 

Step Number Ten: Compromise on the basis of tentative 
progress. Certain groups relinquish certain elements of their 
plans in order to save themselves from complete defeat, and the 
solution which results is a compromise with certain reservations. 
The means selected for meeting the need are not satisfactory 
to all groups, but are regarded as tentatively progressive. 

Many projects end at Step Number Four, on the emotional plane. 
Other projects are closed, either favorably or unfavorably, at. 
some one of the following six steps. (It must be remembered 
that all projects do not originate in the manner here indicated, 
nor do all of them pass through all of these steps. This outline 
merely represents the procedure that emerges from a study of those 
projects which are more or less typical of the processes that make 
up the present stage of community action.) 

All progress is tentative. The absolutist overlooks this fact. He 
wants absolute and not tentative progress. His complete pro- 
gram must be adopted. Communities may be trained to accept 
the theory of tentative progress, if their leadership emphasizes 
agreements and minimizes differences in the final solution. No 
self-respecting person desires to be known as a compromiser. The 
implication of that term is that compromises level downward. 
As a matter of plain fact, much of life is a compromise. We must 
learn how to make compromises level upward. 

The perfect solution of a project is seldom achieved. It might 
be harmful if this could happen; it might leave too little room 
for the adaptation of the project to the changing conditions within 
the community. Those who lose something in the integration of 
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solutions also gain. They permit the community to sense the 
feeling of success. ‘Their personal interests and ideas may have 
suffered slight declines. ‘There is no necessity for the loss of 
ideals. ‘They are now organically related to the project. The 
creative portions of their idealism may now function in the un- 
folding of the project. Their compromise has been a stepping- 
stone upon which they have arisen to greater achievement. They 
have accepted tentative progress as one means of reaching toward 
a more perfect progress. 

This complete process of community action may be summarized 
in three stages: 


First, Consciousness of need. 
Second, Emotional desire to meet need. 
Third, Intellectual solution, based upon social groupings. 


The technique for the first two stages is more or less simple. 
The last step is the most difficult and the one which lacks tech- 
nique. We have become so accustomed to the acceptance of de- 
cisions by majority votes and by other modes, derived princi- 
pally from traditional politics, that we fail to understand the 
complexities of organic social process. As the social structure 
increases in complexity, it will become more and more impera- 
tive to recognize the role of the vital-interest groups. The science 
of future community action depends in a large measure upon the 
development of means of co-ordination between these groups, so 
that the community interest will not suffer. This means com- 
munity organization on a non-political basis. 


2. Community Needs and Agencies 


Epuarp C. LInDEMAN, Chap. vii abridged, The Community (Association 
Press, 1921) 


CLASSIFICATION OF COMMUNITY NEEDS 


Need Institution 


1. Orderliness, or authoritative Government, courts, police 
rules regarding property and 
personal rights and privi- 


leges 
2. Economic well-being, or the Agriculture or productive indus- 
means of utilizing raw prod- try 


ucts for food, clothing, and 
shelter 
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CLASSIFICATION OF COMMUNITY NEEDS (Continued) 


Need 


Physical well-being, or health 
of body 

Intellectual diffusion, or the 
means of disseminating in- 
formation and knowledge 
Associative ties, or opportu- 
nities for sociable intercourse 
with like-minded persons 
Ethical control, or standards 
of behavior accepted by the 
group but not legally con- 
trolled 

Recreative expression, or lei- 
sure-time activities to sup- 
plement the ordinary régime 
of life 

Spiritual motivation, or ex- 
pression of reliance upon the 
supernatural 

Philanthropy, or social means 
for assisting the disadvan- 
taged members of the group. 
(Social work) 

Group articulation, or means 
by which the various interest 
groups and the total popula- 
tion may be related 


Institution 


Physicians, hospitals, public 
health organizations, nurses 
Public schools, newspapers, forum 


Societies, clubs, voluntary organ- 

izations 
Moral customs, obsery- 
ances 


mores, 


Theaters, playgrounds, art, dance 
halls 


Churches 


Charity organizations, hospitals, 
institutions for defective, delin- 
quent and dependent persons 


Community organization 


Community Institutions are based upon Community Needs. 


Agriculture, manufacturing, and mining are the three elemental 
and fundamental economic processes which lay the foundation 
for community life, and from which rise the various forms of so- 
cial organization. Hach of these modes of production has brought 
into existence a régime of life which constitutes institutionalism. 
[The institutional features of these modes are then described, 
pages 82-84. | 


CLASSIFICATION OF COMMUNITY AGENCIES 


A. Governmental institutions 


1. Police department for the protection of property and life 
2. Public utilities furnishing water, lighting, heat, gas, and trans- 


portation 


Sc 
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Public health organization for the prevention of diseases, for 
sanitary regulations, disposal of wastes and the care of persons 
in ill-health 

Courts for the adjustment of difficulties of a legal nature 

Public relief agencies and institutions for the care of dependent, 
defective and delinquent members of the community group 
Public schools for the dissemination of general and vocational 
education 

Public libraries providing books and current literature to the 
citizens of the community 


. Public markets for the economical method of distributing per- 


ishable food products 
Public parks, playgrounds and recreation centers for rest, su- 
pervised and directed play, and athletics 


Quasi-Governmental institutions 
Extra-Governmental or voluntary agencies 


Charity organizations 
Recreation organizations 
Sociable organizations 
Commercial organizations. 
Religious organizations 
Reform organizations 
Co-operative organizations 
Educational organizations 


Similarly, each of the multitude of agencies in each of the 


three large groups noted above, has a long list of subdivisions, 
or variously differentiated fields of activity. The following list, 
chosen from the general field of organized social work, will serve 
for purposes of illustration: 


eee 
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Family social work 
Child welfare 
Delinquency 
Housing 

Public health 
Industry 

Leisure time 
Immigration 
Settlements 

Civic work 


. Community organization 


Social work in schools 
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3. Material from a Typical ‘‘Drive’’ 


The following material was used by the Sesqui-Centennial 
Exhibition Association of Philadelphia during its “drive” for 
funds in 1925. 


INSTRUCTION BOOKLET FOR WORKERS IN THE FINANCIAL CAMPAIGN 


SESQUI-CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION ASSOCIATION 


Purpose of the Campaign 

A large group of volunteer workers have banded themselves 
together to sell a minimum issue of $2,000,000 and a maximum 
of $3,000,000, Participation Certificates, which are required to 
build an exhibition worthy of the most important event in Ameri- 
can history and one which will be an inspiration and an attrac- 
tion to the citizens of the United States and the nations of the 
world. 


DUTIES OF DIVISIONAL CHAIRMEN, CAPTAINS AND MEMBERS 
OF TEAMS 
Chairmen 

The Divisional Chairman is responsible for the general super- 
vision of his division. He shall inspire his entire organization 
and report for his division at the Report Luncheons and hand the 
Report envelopes to a representative of the auditor. 

Captains 

Each captain will keep his workers fully supplied with pros- 
pects and literature. He is to place all of his workers’ envelopes 
in the captain’s envelope, seal and hand it to the divisional 
chairman. 

He will counsel closely with his workers and keep them spurred 
on to their best efforts. He will pass on to all his workers and 
to the entire organization encouraging and helpful experiences. 

If any prospects’ cards are handed to him by his team members 
without subscriptions, he should counsel with his chairman and 
‘determine if another interview should be planned. Very often it 
takes from three to four different interviews before some prospects 
are signed up. 

This same procedure should be followed if the prospect makes 
a subscription which is not large enough. 

He should do everything in his power to maintain the morale 
of his workers. 
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Members of Teams 

Cards bearing the names of the prospects to be visited will 
be handed to each team member. This card is to be signed by 
the prospect if a subscription is secured and turned in at the 
Report Luncheons. 

If the prospect refuses to subscribe this should be noted on 
the card with the reason and turned over to the captain. 

The signed pledge cards and the checks or money securely 
attached to the cards should be placed in the workers’ envelopes. — 


AUTHORIZATION 





Fic. 1.—AUTHORIZATION CARD USED BY SOLICITORS OF FUNDS FOR THE 
SESQUI-CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION : 


The proper notations should be made on the envelopes, sealed 
and handed to the captain. 


Receipts 

Every worker will be charged with a receipt book, and is ex- 
pected to give a receipt to every subscriber for all money re- 
ceived. 

The receipts are in book form and serially numbered. When 
all the receipts are used, the stub must be returned to Head- 
quarters and credit received for it, when another receipt book 
will be issued to the worker. 

Worker’s Authorization 

Each worker will be given an authorization card bearing the. 

seal of the Association. These should be shown to the prospect. 
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Twenty-five Per Cent of the Subscription 

The subscription card calls for the payment of the first twenty- 
five per cent on the date of the signing of the subscription. 

The worker should make every effort to secure this at the time 
of solicitation. However, if, for any reason, the subscriber does 
not wish to pay it, indicate on the signed subscription card the 
date on which the subscriber will send a check. A permanent re- 
ceipt will be mailed from the office to every subscriber. 


The Sesqui-Centennial Exposition—Philadelphia, Pa. 
150 YEARS OF AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE 
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THE SESQUI-CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION ASSOCIATION 
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ditions on reverse side of this agreement. Upon payment in full of the sum as above a 
certificate of the Association for that amount shall be-deliverable to ™° , or assigns, payable 
out of the net earnings of the Association, with interest on the payments at the rate .of 
five per cent. from their several dates. 
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Fic. 2.— PLEDGE CARD USED BY THE SESQUI-CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION 
ASSOCIATION 


Method of Solicitation 

Definite assignment cards will be given to the workers, and they 
should solicit only the cards which have been selected or handed 
to them. 

Sixty-five thousand (65,000) names have been compiled from 
the business directory of the telephone books. 

Every effort has been made to eliminate duplicates and to re- 
move the “dead” ones. If you find an error correct it. 


An “Apparent” Duplication of Names in the List of Prospects 

The name of a company is listed, in some instances, and an 
officer in the company is also listed. This is not a duplication, 
because both should be solicited. Care should be taken in assign- 
ing cards so that the same solicitor takes both cards. 
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The entire list of prospects has been alphabetically arranged. 

The names have been written on the subscription cards, and 
a list has been typewritten. 

Notr.—As each worker selects a prospect, note the name of 
the worker and the number of his team in the margin of the type- 
written sheet next to the name selected. 


Stick to Your Cards 

Do not solicit persons whose cards have not been assigned to 
you, as this would interfere with other solicitors. If you desire 
to solicit such a person get authorization from the campaign 
office. 

Remember cards have been made in the names of the business 
firms. If there is more than one person in the organization, 
plan to solicit every person and have them fill in extra subscription 
cards. 

Solicit the entire business organization. 


Report Luncheons 

The campaign workers will meet for luncheon every day (except 
Sunday) from October 2nd to October 10th at the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel. 

At these luncheons, the workers are to report and turn in the 
signed subscription cards and the money collected. 

These luncheons also offer an opportunity to exchange expe- 
riences, consult with reference to certain prospects, and to catch 
the enthusiasm of the large organization. 


Method of Reporting 

At the luncheon each worker will be given a “Worker’s Daily 
Report Envelope.” 

All signed subscription cards, checks and money are to be placed 
in the envelope, notations made on the outside as per requests 
printed on the envelope, sealed and handed to the captains of the 
teams. . 

The captains place their team envelopes in the Captain’s Daily 
Report Envelope, make notations as per requests printed, seal, 
and hand to the divisional chairman. 

The chairman of the meeting will call upon the captains to 
report for their respective teams. 

Be sure that these envelopes are then given to a representative 
of the auditors. 

DO NOT REPORT SUBSCRIPTIONS WHICH ARE NOT 
SIGNED AND IN THE ENVELOPES. 
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Selected List of Prospects 

The Executive Committee has withdrawn from the list three 
or four hundred cards. If any of these subscribe, the respective 
divisions will be given the credit. 

Remember only a few names have been withdrawn. Experi- 
ence proves that the best returns often come from the least ex- 
pected sources. 


Amount to Be Solicited 

Expect and speak in large terms, but do not scare or discount 
the small subscriber. 

Remember a prospect is never insulted if he is asked to do 
a big thing. If we speak in small terms we might offend the 
prospect and lose a subscription. 

Use your best judgment; if possible consult with someone— 
get his rating, etc., then ask the prospect on the basis that $3,000,- 
000 is needed, and the great importance of the event, etc. 


Attendance at Report Meeting 

EACH TEAM member is expected to attend the report meet- 
ing and report to his captain the results of the day’s work. Do 
not fail. The attendance of every team member is most impor- 
tant to the success of the campaign. 


How Many Prospectwe Cards Should a Worker Take? 
No worker should take more cards than he can solicit within 
three days. 


How Can a Worker Secure More Prospective Cards? 

A list of the prospects, arranged according to industries and 
professions will be found at headquarters and will be at the dis- 
posal of the workers. 


Work in Patrs 

SOLICIT, AS FAR AS POSSIBLE, IN PAIRS. You will 
thus secure larger subscriptions, as the presence of an associate 
greatly strengthens the presentation. 


See Every Prospect 

Be sure to see every person whose name is assigned you. If not 
at home on the first call, try again. Do not leave cards to 
be filled and sent in, but have them signed and turn them in 
yourself. 


Do Not Use the Telephone 
DO NOT SOLICIT by telephone or letters. The face-to-face 
presentation of the cause is the only way to get best results. 
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TAKE. SPECIAL PAINS with all persons able to give large 
subscriptions. Do not fail to call upon the chairman, members 
of the Executive Committee, or others in the campaign for 
needed assistance. 

TACTFULLY SUGGEST the amount you hope to get before 
the prospect has an opportunity to name the amount. Hmphasize 
the magnitude of the undertaking which requires large subscrip- 
tions. 

MAKE every day count to the utmost. See your best pros- 
pects first. Good reports on the opening days will make the rest 
of the campaign easier. 


“I Ama Poor Beggar” 
That is the reason you were chosen to help in this campaign. 
MAKE your appeal with confidence. It is not a begging 
proposition. You are offering your fellow-citizens the privilege 
of helping. 


What Publicity Is Available? 

All the daily, weekly and neighborhood newspapers will receive 
news service and cartoons. 

Many other methods will be used. 

The Publicity Committee consists of practical publicity men, 
and they have associated with them practically every publicity man 
in Philadelphia of any note. 

These men are acting as volunteers. 


Workers’ Outfit 
Every worker should have: 


An authorization card 
Blank assignment cards 
Worker’s envelope 
Worker’s manual 
Blank checks 

Receipt book 

Ground plans 


Sales talk 
Prospectus 
Apert M. GREENFIELD, 
Campaign Chairman. 
Headquarters: 


Bankers’ Trust BuILpIne, 
Walnut and Juniper Streets. 
Telephone: Walnut 3015. 
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Frequent luncheons and dinners were held for the workers 
during the progress of the campaign and a final banquet was 
given at the end of the ten-day campaign. 


Dear Fellow-Worker:- 


You will find your seat at Team #79 _’s 


table at the Sesqui Centennial Dinner tomorrow evening, 
September 30th, at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel. 
Very truly yours, 


Albert M. Greenfield, 
Chairmen. 





Ic. 3.—ANNOUNCEMENT OF A DINNER GIVEN IN CONNECTION WITH THE 
SESQUI-CENTENNIAL “DRIVE” 


The workers were literally bombarded with telegrams from 
headquarters. The following were sent out on successive days: 


No. 1, October 6, 1925. 

BE SURE TO ATTEND LUNCHEON MEETING TOMORROW WEDNESDAY 
TWELVE THIRTY SHARP BENJAMIN FRANKLIN HOTEL STOP MAYOR 
KENDRICK WILL SPEAK AND MAKE IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 
STOP URGE EVERY WORKER TO BE PRESENT AND MAKE THIS LUNGH- 

EON THE BANNER MEETING OF THE CAMPAIGN 
ALBERT M GREENFIELD CHAIRMAN CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE 
12304 ocr 7 


No. 2, October 7, 1925. 

REPORTS AT TODAYS LUNCHEON SET THE PACE FOR AN INTENSIVE 
SOLICITATION OF ALL CARDS IN YOUR POSSESSION AND THOSE OF 
YOUR TEAM MEMBERS STOP PLEASE TELEPHONE TEAM MEMBERS TO 
BRING IN A MAXIMUM REPORT AT TOMORROW THURSDAYS LUNCHEON 
TWELVE THIRTY SHARP BENJAMIN FRANKLIN HOTEL STOP YOUR 
OWN PRESENCE IS ESSENTIAL 

ALBERT M GREENFIELD CHAIRMAN CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE 922p 
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Sesqui-Centennial Exhibition Association 
Campaign 


Issue of i 
Participation. Certificates 
MINIMUM, $2,000,000 MAXIMUM, $3,000,000 

OCTOBER 1-10 


Campaign Headquarters: BANKERS TRUST BUILDING 
TELEPHONE: WALNUT 3015 

ALBERT M. GREENFIELD, J HON. W. FREELAND KENDRICK, ERNEST T. TRIGG, Vice-President 

- Chairmen Mayor of Philadelphia President Chairman Executive Committee 
DREXEL & COMPANY, ‘Srcmnunae E. J. LAFFERTY, 
EDGAR T. HONEY, Vice-Chairman Executive Committee 

‘Campaign Executive GEORGE W. B. HICKS, 

Executive Secretary 


October 6,1925,D. c. CoLLiER, Director-Aeneral 


Mr.W.H, Mo 
715 North Broad St.y 
Phila, ,Pa, 


Dear Mr. Mr 


We aré very anxious to have 
to-morrow, Wednesday as large a representation 
of the groups at the luncheon meeting at the 
Benjamin Franklin as possible, 


Will you talk with Mr. 


ur, Wr Mr, 0 and Mr. A, R, 
uM and ask them to get as many members of 
their teams as possible at the luncheon, 


Mr. W sr seems to be a 
little weak with his group and I think that if 


you will check up with him it will help 
materially, 


Yours very sincerely, 


Fic. 4.—LETTER ANNOUNCING ONE OF THE LUNCHEON MEETINGS OF THE 
SESQUI-CENTENNIAL CAMPAIGN WORKERS 


’ 


No. 3, October 8, 1925. 
THE CRUCIAL MOMENT IN SESQUI CAMPAIGN HAS ARRIVED STOP 
WITH APPROXIMATELY TWO MILLION FOUR HUNDRED FIFTY THOU- 
SAND REPORTED UP TO NOON THURSDAY IT WILL REQUIRE EXTRAOR- 
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DINARY EFFORT ON YOUR PART AND THAT OF YOUR TEAM MEMBERS 
TO SECURE THE BALANCE OF FIVE HUNDRED FIFTY THOUSAND DOL- 
LARS STOP WE MUST NOT FAIL AND WE SHALL NOT IF EVERYONE 
PUTS HIS BEST FOOT FORWARD STOP PLEASE GET YOUR TEAM 
ACTIVELY ON JOB AND BE AT LUNCHEON WITH THEM FRIDAY 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN HOTEL 

ALBERT M GREENFIELD CHAIRMAN CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE 11P 


FINAL DINNER 


OF THE 


CAMPAIGN FOR THE SALE OF PARTICIPATION 
CERTIFICATES 
OF THE 
SESQUI-CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION ASSOCIATION 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 10, 1925 


AT 7,00 O’CLOCKE P. M,. 


IN THE 


CRYSTAL BALL ROOM OF THE 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN HOTEL 


PLEASE PRESENT THIS CARD 





Fig. 5.—CARD Ov’ ADMITTANCE FOR THE FINAL DINNER OF THE SESQUI- 
CENTENNIAL “DRIVE” 


No. 4, October 9, 1925. 

"THERE IS SATISFACTION IN COMPLETING A TASK STOP LET US EXERT 
EVERY ENERGY AND MAKE SESQUI CAMPAIGN A COMPLETE SUCCESS 
STOP WITH THREE HUNDRED EIGHTY-FIVE THOUSAND YET TO SECURE 
OURS IS A STRENUOUS FIGHT STOP BUT IF YOU AND EVERY ONE OF 
YOUR TEAM WILL CONTINUE TO WORK WITH INTENSIFIED EFFORT 
WE WILL SUCCEED STOP SEEK SUBSCRIPTIONS EVERYWHERE STOP THE 
FIELD IS OPEN STOP IT IS AN INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY STOP COME 
AND BRING EVERY MEMBER OF YOUR TEAM WITH A COMPLETE 
REPORT FINAL DINNER SATURDAY OCTOBER TENTH SEVEN SHARP 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN HOTEL 

ALBERT M GREENFIELD CHAIRMAN CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE 11P 


Large amounts of newspaper advertising were used, in ad- 
dition to the generous allowances of space given by the press 


FOR the HONOR of 
PHILADELPHIA 


Every loyal and patriotic Philadelphian 
should subscribe to the $3,000,000 Sesqui- 
Centennial Participation Certificate issue. 
This is the last day of the campaign, which 
MUST be successful if the reputation of 
Philadelphia’s achievements is to be main- 
tained. Help put the drive over the top! 
Send or ’phone your subscription at once 
to the Sesqui-Centennial Campaign Head- 
quarters, Bankers Trust Building, Walnut 
and Juniper Streets. 


Telephone Walnut 3015 


(Space for this advertisement contributed by a 
Committee of public-spirited citizens) 
Fig. 6.—SAMPLE OF NEWSPAPER PUBLICITY USED IN THE SESQUI-CENTENNIAL 
CAMPAIGN 


177 
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to the reporting of all activity in connection with the drive. 
Figure 6 reproduces a fair sample. 


Enormous numbers of pamphlets were issued and distributed 
throughout the city. The most important was one of twelve 
pages, entitled, “Why $3,000,000 Is Required to Finance 
the Sesqui-Centennial International Exposition in 1926.” The 
text material of the pamphlet contained paragraphs under 
each of the following headings: 


The Purpose Volunteer Solicitors 

The Reason Birth of the Idea 

The Plan The City’s Part 
Preliminary Expenditures The Nation’s Part 
Construction Progress President Coolidge 
Comparative Costs Federal Participation 
Protecting Taxpayers Patriotism; Peace 
Beneficial Results Why Philadelphia ? 
Campaign Organization Mayor Kendrick 
Participation Certificates Revenue Sources 

First Payment One Day at Frisco’s Fair 
Identification of Solicitors Paid Admissions 
Payment of Balance Concessions Returns 
Payment in Full Exhibits Returns 


Previous Subscribers, from 1923 Expenditures; Receipts 


4. Promotion of Safety 


During 1925 and 1926, a vigorous campaign has been con- 
ducted in Philadelphia to rid the city of the “hit and run” 
driver. Every agency that is interested in the public safety 
has done all it could to aid the campaign. The following illus- 
trations from newspaper headlines show how the papers were 
trying to create public resentment against such conduct. They 
are also good illustrations of news coloration in headline writ- 
ing (see Chapter IX, “The Press and Public Opinion’’). 


On December 4, 1925, the following appeared in the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer : 


“SPEEDING AUTO KILLS GIRL AND FAILS TO STOP” 
“OFFICE WORKER HURLED TEN FEET INTO AIR BY IMPACT; TWO OTHERS 
NARROWLY ESCAPE” 

“Small Truck Pursues ‘Hit and Run’ Driver, But Is Outdistanced; 
Police Without Clues” 
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Below this appears the picture of the attractive young woman, 
twenty-one years of age, who was unfortunate enough to be the 
victim. On December 24, 1925, the following appeared in the 
same paper: 


“MESSENGER BOY KILLED BY AUTO, LEFT IN STREET” 

“BODY FOUND BY MOTORIST HALF-HOUR AFTER LAD IS SLAIN BY HIT-RUN 

DRIVER” 

“Crowd Assails Detective Believing He Is Strangler, When He Visits 
Home to Notify Mother” 


And on December 26, 1925, the following: 


“DYING VICTIM FOUND BENEATH WRECKED AUTO” 
“MAN’S LIFE FLICKERS OUT WHILE RESCUER IS CARRYING HIM TO HOSPITAL 
WARD” 
“Fit and Run’ Driver Sought for Tragedy; Woman Killed in West 
Philadelphia; Many Hurt in Motor Accidents” 


On April 3, 1926, the Inquirer reported of Director Elliott, of 
the Department of Public Safety: 


“ELLIOTT OPENS WAR ON HIT-RUN DRIVERS” 
“PROVIDES CITY-WIDE NET FOR SPEEDERS AND SCORES LAX PATROLMEN; 
DEMANDS INCREASED VIGILANCE AGAINST DRIVERS WHO PASS 
STANDING TROLLEYS” 


And three days later, the following: 


“MAGISTRATE MANSON SCORES HIT-RUN AUTOISTS” 
“RAISES BAIL OF DRIVER, ARRESTED FOR HITTING WOMAN, WHO DENIES 
CHARGES; ELLIOTT APPEALS TO PUBLIC TO GET LICENSE 
NUMBERS OF FLEEING MOTORISTS” 


On March 29, 1926, the Inquirer published a cartoon over the 
query, “About Time to Get Out of the Fly Paper, Isn’t It?” The 
head of the police department and the public were standing talk- 
ing at the side of the street, through which some reckless drivers 
were racing. The police department had spread a huge sheet 
of fly paper across the street, marked, “Renewed Activity Against 
Speeding.” The public is shown making this comment to the 
head of the police department, “Every one you get now helps to 
keep the breed down this summer.” 

The use of signs of various sorts has been found to be very 
effective, as for instance, Figure 7B. The series of illustrations 
which follow shows how the National Safety Council has materially 
assisted local authorities in their effort to promote the cause of 


safety (Figs, 7A-G). 
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A KID TRICK 

Boys think it’s smart fo. 

climb between cars and 
to steal rides. 


You know it’s dangerous. 
Tell 7em about if. 





Fic. 7A.—THIS AND THE FOLLOWING ILLUSTRATIONS 7B-7G4 ARE SAMPLES 
OF PUBLICITY MATERIAL ISSUED BY THE NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 
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is worth 4 
more than 





Fic. 78. 
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Fig. 70. 
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Safety is a habit, an attitude of mind—attitude of manage- 
ment toward men and of men toward their jobs. 

If Safety is to become a habit, naturally this attitude of mind 
must first be with the Executiwwe—the policy-builder for his organ- 
dation. If Safety, Protection of Human Life and Prevention of 
Suffering have a dignified place in that policy, and if that fact is 
impressed upon the minds of subordinates of the Executive with 
the proper dignity and regularity, it will eventually come to be 
recognized as such and respected. 

Fig. 74. 
18¢ 
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Hang up as a daily reminder 


SOMEWHERE 


Somewhere in Philadelphia this morning are 240 little 
children who will be called upon to give up their lives, 
needlessly, before next New Year's Eve. 


Somewhere in Philadelphia 107 homes will be saddened 
because a little life has been crushed out by a street 
accident, nearly every one of which could have been 
prevented. 


Somewhere in Philadelphia are 240 little folk for whom 
Santa Claus will make no provision next Christmas, no 
trees will be trimmed, no stockings hung by the fireplace. 


But where? What homes? Who? Ah! That is what 
we do not yet know. Would that we could go into each of 
those little homes, in advance, and warn them of impending 
danger. 


This, only, we can tell you with certainty. Statistics 
warn us that in Philadelphia 240 children are doomed to 
die by accident in 1926—unless we exercise greater vigilance 
for their protection. 


The seven greatest dangers confronting your child 
today are (1) Running from behind parked vehicles (2) 
Sledding in the street (3) Playing in the street (4) Playing 
with matches and about bonfires (5) Hopping on the back 
of vehicles (6) Roller skating in the summer and thin ice 
drowning in the winter (7) Scooter and express wagon 
coasting in the streets. c 


These little fellows just don’t understand. We must 
think for them, protect them, fight for them, if they are to 
have a fair chance to know the joys of living. We make 
this appeal to you, personally, in the name of 400,000 little 
Philadelphians. 


CITIZENS SAFETY COMMITTEE 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce 
February, 1926 (Ovex) 
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Hang up as a daily reminder 


PAL 0’ MINE 


A wave of the hand, a kiss blown on the breeze—from 
the sweetest little pal in all the world. 


I stood for some moments watching her, a chubby little 
figure in blue and white, an extremely important little 
person on her way to school. 


And then she turned the corner. 
* * * 


It must have been about four o’clock—my mind has 
been sort of deadened since—that the boss sent for me. 
“Bob,” said he, laying his hand on my shoulder, “There's 
been an accident and you'd better hurry up to the house.” 


* * * 


Well, there isn’t much more to tell. That little pal of 
mine—she—she wasn’t at the window watching for me as 
usual. For an instant I faltered, it just seemed as though 
something within me went dead, and I had to fight for 
breath. * - 4 


In alittle time I went out to the gate, just as I had that 
very morning. And I looked down the street as best I 
could. Right over there, a short block away, was where 
she turned the corner—and passed forever out of my life. 


Today, it was my little girl. Tomorrow, or next day, it 
will be some other little pal quite as dear. And so on, and 
on, until the conscience of men shall cry a halt to this 
passion for fast driving in localities where danger, obvious 
danger, stares drivers plumb in the eye. 


‘FRED W. JOHNSON, Managing Director. 


Through the courtesy of the milk distributors of Phila- 
delphia, this appeal for child safety will be placed in every 
home in our city this morning. 


CITIZENS SAFETY COMMITTEE 


’ Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce 
* This issue 365,000 copies. (Over) 





Fig. 8.—CARD DISTRIBUTED BY MILK DEALERS FOR THE CITIZENS’ SAFETY 
COMMITTEE OF THE PHILADELPHIA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


In the effort to protect the safety of school children, the Citizens’ 
Safety Committee of the Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce Se- 
cured the co-operation of the milk distributors of the city, in this 
way getting a copy of the card, which is here reproduced, into the 
home of every milk consumer in the city. It was a very effective 
method. 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS 


In what different senses may the term “community” be used? 
What is its significance in each connection ? 
The meaning of the term “community” as a social group is well 
defined from the standpoint of the student of education, in Paul 
E. Belting, The Community and Its High School, Chap. i 
(Heath, 1923). He mentions four things that are necessary in 
order to constitute a community in this sense: 

) Conscious communication 
(b) Organization 

) Co-operation 

) Sense togetherness 


What part is played by organization in the molding of. com- 
munity life? 

In what respects is the rule of public opinion in a community 
unlike the rule of a mob? 

“Persons live in communities to-day by virtue of the things 
they hold in common.” What are the things they hold in com- 
mon; or the things, in other words, which would be impossible 
if men lived largely or wholly unto themselves as did the 
pioneers ? 

Define the process of socialization. What part does the school 
system play in this process? 

Enumerate the essential steps in the normal process of govern- 
ment in a large city. 

What is the relation of public opinion to productive govern- 
ment? To the business or profession of statesman ? 
“Government is a process, not a mere piece of machinery.” What 
bearing does this have on the problem of creating and main- 
taining a desired state of public opinion on a particular topic? 
How do undesirable influences in the community win elections 
in spite of public opinion? | Illustrate. 

What are some of the advantages of public opinion as a means 
of social control ? 


TOPICS FOR FURTHER INVESTIGATION AND 
DISCUSSION 


Using the illustration of a dance hall ordinance, William Ander- 

son, American City Government (Holt, 1925), notes that when 

the excitement is over, and the community settles down to a 

simple problem of enforcement, the only persons who continue 

constant and personal interest in the ordinance are: 

(a) Proprietors and managers of dance halls 

(6) Enforcing officers 

(c) Politicians who use their influence on behalf of proprietors and 
managers to obtain licenses for them, and to get their friends 
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and supporters appointed or assigned as inspectors or policemen 
on this work 


(d) Patrons of dance halls who would like to see the rules somewhat 
relaxed 

(e) Bootleggers 

(f) Perhaps some few organizations of citizens interested in social 
welfare work 


How potent is the influence of each of these factors and by 
what means does it seek expression ? 
. Are the weaknesses in our community public opinion which 
Anderson and others have enumerated, anything more than a 
failure to satisfy the conditions necessary for public opinion, 
as laid down by Lowell? 
For a description of the efforts of a couple of young and enthu-’ 
silastic reformers to “put across” a city-planning project in the 
city of Cleveland, see Frederick C. Howe, The Confessions of 
a Reformer, Chap. x (Scribners, 1925). 
KE. C. Lindeman, The Community (Association Press, 1921), gives 
this somewhat arbitrary classification of communities (40-41): 
(a) Urban communities 

1, Industrial * 

2. Commercial (financial) 

3. Political 

(6) Suburban 

(c) Industrial cities and towns 
(d) Agricultural cities and towns 
(e) Educational towns and villages 
(f) Villages 
(g) Open country communities 


What notable differences in the process of community action 
would it be necessary to mention for each of these different 
types of community ? 

. As illustrations of Community Organization, Hart mentions 
a number of types. Select the one of these types which inter- 
ests you most, for intensive investigation, and the making of a 
detailed report. 

Study carefully Lindeman’s Chap. vii, “Community Needs and 
Agencies.” Only selected portions of this chapter are reprinted 
above. See also Jesse Frederick Steiner, Community Organiza- 
tion (Century, 1925). 

Twenty years ago, Lincoln Steffens wrote of Philadelphia that, 
poltically speaking, it was “rotten and contented.” Suppose 
that you were consulted for the purpose of organizing such a 
community with the hope of bringing about a return of civic 
righteousness. What steps would you take? Give reasons for 
each step and remember that such a process cannot be carried 
through by barn-storming methods. 
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Collect for some important campaign in your own city, the 
materials used, as for instance, those reprinted in this chapter 
from the fund-raising campaign for the Sesqui-Centennial in 
Philadelphia. 

There is a serious housing shortage in your city. Assume first 
that emergency legislation is necessary. What steps will prob- 
ably be required in order to secure it? Assume secondly that such 
temporary relief was secured and that it is about to expire before 
the situation has been remedied. What would you advise? 

If you have access to any Pennsylvania or New Jersey daily 
papers, it will be very interesting and instructive to follow 
the controversy on Delaware River Bridge tolls in the fall and 
winter of 1925-1926. 

The custom of having “weeks” set aside for various purposes 
has become a city habit—almost a national habit. So we have 
Boy Week, Safety Week, Clean-up Week, Welfare Federation 
Drive Week, Red Cross Drive Week, etc. Investigate the pro- 
gram of activities usually connected with such a week in your 
own city. What are the methods used? How effective are they ? 
Can you devise a scheme which would make possible an accurate 
measurement of the results? 

Assume that the condition of the street paving in your home 
city is quite bad. How would you seek to have it improved? 
If you could demonstrate that the cost of merchandise to the 
buying public was directly affected by the condition of the 
streets, would this have effect? If so, how? (This thesis was 
presented to the tenth annual convention of the Retail Delivery 
Association, of the National Retail Dry Goods Association, in 
1926. Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, April 21, 1926.) 

In all of our large cities, the old bicameral councils with two 
or three hundred members have been abolished and small uni- 
cameral bodies substituted for them. From time to time politi- 
cians seek to enlarge these groups, as when, at the beginning of 
his term, Governor Pinchot vetoed a proposal to increase the 
Philadelphia council from 21 to 26 members. How would you 
seek to develop a public opinion in support of such action ? 
Trace the history of the effort in your city to build a suitable 
memorial to the veterans of the World War. 

You find that, in spite of the efforts of your street-cleaning 
department, the streets and parks of your town or city are 
littered with papers and refuse carelessly discarded. How would 
you try to develop municipal pride in clean streets and parks ? 
See R. E. McDonnell, “Modern Methods of Carrying Bond Elec- 
tions,” a paper read before the Annual Meeting of the Kansas 
League of Municipalities, 1922, for an interesting study of the 
best methods in a campaign of this sort. How would you apply 
them to a specific problem in your home locality? 
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If the proposal to build a new schoolhouse costing $50,000 or one 
costing $20,000 is submitted, a public opinion may be formed and 
expressed. But if the choice is between one for $60,000, $50,000, 
$40;000, $30,000, and $20,000, a choice is difficult if not impossible. 


Reasons in full. Give other illustrations of the same type. 
The Civic Searchlight, Detroit Citizens’ League, 1001-3 Dime 
Bank Building, Detroit. 
The Citizens’ League of Kansas City, 510-11 Ridge Building, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
The Civic Club of Alleghany County, Keenan Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
The Citizens’ Union, 177 William Street, New York City. 
The Bureau of Municipal Research, in most of our large cities. 
Examine some of the publications, regular and occasional, of 
these organizations and determine the methods used and, in so 
far as possible, their effectiveness. 
Mr. Clinton Rogers Woodruff has frequently made the state- 
ment that communities, like people, have personalities. An- 
alyze two or three communities with which you are familiar, and 
see whether the findings tend to prove or disprove this state- 
ment. See the description of Dayton, Tennessee, which appears 
in a later chapter and the series of articles describing American 
cities, New Republic, 1927. 
The mayor and council of Las Animas, Colorado, wrote this into 
the city ordinances: “Any female person who shall be found 
guilty of participating in or engaging in any dance popularly 
known as the Charleston shall be deemed guilty of an offense 
against the city.” The maximum penalty upon conviction is 
a fine of $25 and thirty days in jail. (Reported in Collier’s 
Weekly, June 5, 1926.) Assume that you are one of a group of 
enlightened citizens in this community and that, regardless of 
the merits or demerits of the Charleston, you are convinced that 
this is not a proper method of dealing with such a problem—if 
it be a problem. By what methods would you seek an attitude 
in this community which would lead to a more intelligent han- 
dling of such matters in the future? 
You live in a county in which there are many towns and villages, 
no one of which is large enough or wealthy enough to support 
a well equipped hospital of its own. Outline a campaign for 
securing a county hospital to be located at some central point. 
The organization of which you are the president has come to the 
conclusion that the construction of further skyscrapers will 
greatly increase the traffic and transportation problems in your 
city without giving compensating benefits to the community. 
How will you seek to prevent the construction of additional sky- 
serapers in the future? 
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“Where Waterways, Railways and Highways Meet—Port Newark.” 
“Live in and expand your business in Greater Pittsburgh” 
“A dollar spent in Trenton helps Trenton business; a dollar spent 
elsewhere does Trenton no good and helps some other city” 
“A million inhabitants in Indianapolis by 1930” 


What is the psychology behind the community boosting of which 
the above are fairly typical examples? Who promotes it? Why ? 
How? Are the business men right in assuming that such methods 
actually further their own interests ? 
What assistance does one get in understanding community 
opinion from reading Sinclair Lewis’ famous novel, Main Street? 
“Boston is not a place; it is an attitude of mind.” Is there any 
significance to this oft-quoted statement? If so, what? 
There are two or three dozen Better Business Bureaus in the 
leading commercial centers throughout the country. Follow the 
movement for the establishment of such a Bureau in some city 
with which you are familiar; what methods were used to secure 
it and by whom? What types of appeal has it used since its 
inauguration and with what results? 

If you have access to any of the Philadelphia papers, make a 

detailed study of the movement to have the Sesqui-Centennial 

International Exposition open on Sundays. How would you go 

about it to secure motion pictures and Sunday baseball in a 

community which had Blue Laws of long standing? 

Nearly every progressive city now has a Welfare Federation, or 

Community Chest, or something else with the same purpose. 

Make a detailed study of the methods used in the annual cam- 

paign for funds. There is much of interest in “A Million 

Dollars Wanted; How the Drive to Get It Is Organized,” by 

Katherine Sproehnle, Saturday Evening Post, May 9, 1925. 

Make a careful day by day study of one of the Philadelphia 

morning papers for October, November, and December, 1925, 

with regard to the retaining of Brigadier General Smedley D. 

Butler, as Director of Public Safety. The spectacular events 

which occurred during his two years’ incumbency of this office 

make these incidents of much more than local interest. 

For an excellent general statement of the problems connected 

with urban public opinion, see William Bennett Munro, Govern- 

ment of American Cities, Chap. xii, 4th edition (Macmillan, 

1926). Additional material on urban, and rural, public opinion 

will be found in: 

Anderson and Lindeman, Urban Sociology, An Introduction to 
the Study of Urban Communities, especially Part III (Knopf, 
1928). 

Jesse Frederick Steiner, The American Community in Action, 
case studies of twenty communities (Century, 1928). 
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Elizabeth R. Hooker, “Leaders in Village Communities,” Social 

Forces, June, 1928. Important. 

Newell Leroy Sims, Elements of Rural Sociology (Crowell, 1928). 
James Mickel Williams, Our Rural Heritage, especially Chap. xx 

(Knopf, 1925). 
©. Luther Fry, American Villages (Doran, 1923). 

Brunner, Hughes and Patten, American Agricultural Villages 

(Doran, 1923). 

Edmund Brunner, Village Communities (Doran, 1923). 
Comment on the following from James A. Winans, Public 
Speaking, 285 (Century, 1917): 

A magazine story describes a mental state that cannot safely be 
ignored in many quiet old towns, where the innovator will be calmly 
pushed aside: Miss Winifred Atwood’s bird bath, an artistic antique 
bit of Florentine marble, stands on the edge of the new golf links, 
and in danger. But “before the golf club was started there was no 
need of a fence between their house and that portion rented from 
them. Afterward no fence was erected, because there had never been 
a fence there—which is always an unanswerable argument in our 
town.” And it will be found just as unanswerable in opposition to 
fences proposed against moral or other dangers in that town. 


Study the numerous organizations that have been formed to 
boom the development of Florida communities, such as the “Be- 
lievers in Jacksonville,” described as an organization of repre- 
sentative business men incorporated for the single purpose of 
community advertising. 

In the case of Ervien v. United States, 251 U. S. 41, 1919, the 
State of New Mexico had used a subsidy granted for educational 
purposes to advertise the state. See if you can find the nature 
of the advertising that was done. Begin by first reading the case 
in the Supreme Court reports. 

Make a list of instances in which communities have capitalized 
some particular fact connected with their life or history, as: 
Westfield, Massachusetts, as being the “pure food town.” 
Philadelphia, as being the cradle of American Liberty. 

Dayton, Ohio, as being the first to use successfully the city- 
manager form of government. 

On July 22, 1926, the Pennsylvania Railroad issued an Informa- 
tion Bulletin which gave the text of a speech by Mr. C. B. 
Sudborough, entitled: “How Railroads Advertise Commu- 
nities.” It is well worth reading. The address was delivered be- 
fore the Community Advertising Department of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World in the convention at Phila- 
delphia, June 22, 1926. 

Examine the programs of the American Community Advertis- 
ing Association, which is a department of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World, as the organization was formerly 
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called. In the program for the 1926 convention, these appear 
on pages 38-40. Some of the subjects discussed are: “Value 
of Hotels in Community Advertising”; “Bank Advertising and 
the Community”; “Legislation to Aid Community Advertising” ; 
“Motion Pictures in Community Advertising”; “Outdoor Ad- 
vertising as a Means of Civic Betterment”; and many other 
topics of a similar nature. 
In Park and Burgess, The City, Chap. i (University of Chicago 
Press, 1925), will be found suggestions for the investigation of 
human behavior in the urban environment. 
An excellent description of the typical small town will be found 
in “Fear in Small-Town Life,” anonymous, Harper’s M agazine, 
August, 1926. 
Two excellent articles by two keen-minded women commentators, © 
on the Dempsey-Tunney championship fight and the Philadel- 
phia Sesqui-Centennial, were published, as follows: 
Katherine Fullerton Gerould, “Ringside Seats,” Harper's Maga- 
zine, December, 1926. 
Agnes Repplier, “The American Takes a Holiday,” Forum, 
February, 1927. 
Probably the most important study of The Community that has 
ever been made is that of Robert M. MacIver (Macmillan, 1914 
and 1920). 
In 1921, Mr. Edward W. Bok created the Philadelphia Award 
consisting of a medal and $10,000 to be given annually to that 
citizen of Philadelphia or its environs who during the preceding 
year had performed the most noteworthy service. The follow- 
ing are the persons to whom the Award has been given to date: 


1922—Leopold Stokowski, the great conductor of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. 

1923—Dr. Russell H. Conwell, lecturer (Acres of Diamonds), pastor 
of the Grace Baptist Temple, and President and’ founder of 
Temple University. 

1924—Samuel S. Fleisher, manufacturer, for interest in the organiza- 
tion and development of the Graphic Sketch Club. 

1925—Charles C. Harrison, former Provost, and benefactor of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

1926—Samuel Yellin, wrought-iron worker. 

1927—Dr. Chevalier Jackson of the Jefferson Hospital, inventor of 
the bronchoscope, for removing foreign objects from the lungs, 
etc. 

1928—Dr. W. Herbert Burk, builder of the Chapel at Valley Forge. 


What was the purpose of the founder of this Award? How fully 
do you think that it can accomplish that purpose? 

Four books dealing with the financing of welfare federations and 
community chests appeared recently : 
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Thomas J. Norton, The Codperative Movement in Social Work 
(Maemillan, 1927). 

ae and Schuck, The Financing of Social Work (Shaw, 
1926). 

Charles OC. Stillman, Social Work Publicity (Century, 1927). 
Routzahn and Routzahn, Publicity for Social Work (Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1928). 

John Dewey, The Public and Its Problems, Chap. v (Holt, 
1927), deals especially with the problems of the public in the 
community. 

From the Survey Graphic, November, 1927: 


POSTERS IN PUBLIC PLACES 


An unusual form of publicity has been worked out by the Rich- 
mond Community Fund in the shape of a frame with a glassed 
front and a slot in the top, into which can be slipped posters 8% by 
11 inches in size. Seventy-five of these frames, equipped with eyelets 
in the top for convenience in hanging, have been put up in banks, 
department stores, office building elevators, cafeterias, and other 
conspicuous places about town. The posters, printed in large type 
on bright-colored paper (the bright color is important), with simple 
wording regarding the work of the Community Fund and its member 
agencies, are changed monthly. The frames are made at a cost of 
45 cents each by an old crippled man in the Home for Incurables. 
John Riis, publicity director of the Richmond Community Fund, who, 
by the way, is a son of the famous Jacob A. Riis, would be glad to 
send copies of these posters to any inquiring person who wrote him. 
The scheme obviously could be adopted by any enterprising social 
agency. 


A short article in the National Municipal Review, July, 1927, 
tells how “ ‘Will Livelong’ Helped to Make April Safe in Phila- 
delphia.” It is the story of a month’s safety campaign that 
reduced the accident toll. This campaign vas built up around 
the personality of ‘Will Livelong, a real though anonymous 
personality. 

Several interesting books and an article have appeared recently 

dealing with American culture: 

Vernon L. Parrington, Main Currents in American Thought: 
Vol. I, “The Colonial Mind,” Vol. II, “The Romantic Revolu- 
tion in America” (Harcourt, Brace, 1927). 

Howard Mumford Jones, America and French Culture (Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1927). 

Charles Merz, The Great American Band Wagon (John Day, 
1928). A Literary Guild selection. 

Aldous Huxley, “The Outlook for American Culture: Some Re- 
flections in a Machine Age,” Harper’s Magazine, August, 1927. 
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PART II 


THE INFLUENCE OF ESTABLISHED SOCIAL 
INSTITUTIONS 





CHAPTER VII 
THE SCHOOL AND PUBLIC OPINION 


Part I of our study of public opinion has dealt with the 
processes that go on in the mind of the individual as he forms 
opinions, with the manner in which these individual opinions 
are combined to form group and public opinions, and with the 
influence of one’s inheritance and immediate environment in 
the home and the community upon his mental make-up. His 
attitude toward many problems which affect his group in later 
years is permanently affected or directed by the influences to 
which he is subjected during these formative years of his life. 
The fact that the individual is largely unconscious of the exist- 
ence of these influences does not in the least diminish their 
importance to the student of public opinion. 

When the child arrives at such an age that he begins his at- 
tendance at school—either public or private—he is thenceforth 
subjected to the influence of a set of established social institu- 
tions which, in the words of Professor Lasswell, serve as ‘‘oc- 
casions of suggestion” to his developing mind. The first of 
these great constituent institutions of the community with 
which the child comes in contact is the school, which not only 
influences the thought of the child, but through him, in later 
years, the thought of the community, where he dwells. Per- 
haps no greater tribute could be paid to the power of the school 
to influence opinion than is to be found in the statement fre- 
quently made by the late Professor Samuel P. Orth to the 
effect that it takes approximately thirty years from the time 
a reform is first proposed until it is finally approved and put 
into operation. Why thirty years?—the time usually allotted 
to the passing of a generation. The answer is obviously that 
such a length of time is required in order that the children in 
the schools to-day may grow to maturity and, upon assuming 
the responsibilities of adult life, put into effect the lessons 
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which as children, they learned in the schools. The process is 
slow, but it is no less certain. 

The purpose of this chapter is to point out a number of the 
many ways in which the schools influence the views of future 
citizens upon social, political, and. economic questions. The 
chapter reprinted from Professor Chafee’s well-known volume 
is a stirring appeal for what the Germans very appropriately 
call academische Fretheit. The second selection on legislative 
interference with the curriculum not only illustrates the viola- 
tion of the principle of academic freedom, but shows clearly 
how a future generation may be misled and its thinking cramped 
because of the refusal of those in authority in the present gen- 
eration, to permit the teaching of what appears to be the truth, 
so far as it is now known. The decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in Meyer v. Nebraska shows the the manner in 
which the Courts frequently protect the public interest in such 
cases. 

Professor Faulkner’s article is both an appeal for sanity in 
our thinking about and our teaching of the history of our 
country and a striking illustration of the misguided and mis- 
informed type of patriotism that is certain to result from a 
control of the schools by the one-hundred-percenters. The ex- 
cerpts from the Committee Report to the New York City 
Board of Education give added meaning to the warning con- 
tained in the Faulkner article, as doc also the text Ne the 
famous Lusk law in New York. Norman Angell surely senses 
the fundamental nature of our problem when he says, in the 
concluding selection, that the ultimate object of democratic 
devices is not to fad out what the people think but to insure 
that what they think is the truth. A large portion of that 
responsibility rests with the schools. 


1. Freedom and Initiative in the Schools 


ZECHARIAH CHAFEE, JR., Freedom of Speech, Chap. vii (Harcourt, Brace 
and Howe, 1920) 


The Liberty is likely to survive longer than anything else that I 
have written, because it is a kind of philosophic text-book of a 
single truth, which the changes progressively taking place in modern 
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society tend to bring out into ever stronger relief: the importance, 
to man and society, of a large variety in types of character, and of 
giving full freedom to human nature to expand itself in innumerable 
and conflicting directions—John Stuart Mill, Autobiography. 


The state which refrains from fighting revolutionary doctrines 
by force except in times of clear and present danger is not help- 
less, for besides abolishing some causes of discontent, it can employ 
education to establish among its citizens faith in progress through 
law. If, however, the advocates of revolution by violence should 
share in the control of education, the state would seem to be 
surrendering its last stronghold. Such a possibility is indicated 
to many by the presence of radicals among public school teachers. 
The situation is complicated by factors which lie outside the 
province of this book, like the claim of teachers to participate 
in deciding the dismissal of one of their number. Questions of 
the fitness of some particular teacher to teach, instead of being 
settled purely on their merits, have become storm-centers of con- 
flict for employees, trade-unions, and the press. On one side, 
some teachers who are dismissed for good reasons are believed by 
their friends to be ousted for political or economic views. On 
the other side, the authorities assert that any one who holds 
certain views is ipso facto unfit to teach. For example, Dr. 
John L. Tildsley, while Associate Superintendent of Schools in 
New York, declared, “that men or women who are Maratan So- 
cialists, who believe in the Communist Manifesto, have no right 
to be in the school system because such teachers believe in the 
overturn by force of those elements on which our’ civilization is 
based.” The student of freedom of speech is concerned with 
the comparative redness of these proscribed views, and with the 
question whether a teacher is to be dismissed for merely be- 
lieving in them or only if he expresses them to his classes. The 
following reflections grow out of the New York controversy, but 
merely endeavor to suggest some controlling principles. Since 
the problem does not involve legal questions, it may be helpful to 
restate in non-technical language the main conclusions of this book. 

When I heard Dr. Tildsley say he believed in freedom of 
speech I felt glad that we stood in the same position. But 
when he went on and said no one who favored Marxian Socialism 
should teach in the schools, it seemed to me a little like a char- 
acter in James Russell Lowell, a gentleman of the Bigelow Papers, 
who said: “I du believe in Freedom’s cause, Hz fur away as 
Payris is.’ Or something like the Irishman who inquired of 
his friend, “What is this Socialism that I hear so much about?” 
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Mike said, “Why, Pat, don’t you know what that is? If you 
had a million dollars, you would give me half, wouldn’t you?” 
“Sure, I would!’ “Well, that’s Socialism.” Pat said, “That 
is a grand thing! Tell me some more about it.” “Well,” re- 
plied Mike, “If you had ten dollars, you would give me half, 
wouldn’t you?” “I would not! Wve got ten dollars!” 

We all believe in freedom of speech, but the question is, do 
we believe in it when it is disagreeable to us? After all, if 
freedom of speech means anything, it means a willingness to stand 
and let people say things with which we disagree, and which do 
weary us considerably. A good deal of the public discussion on 
the matter turns on the use of the word “rights.” Those who 
want to speak freely insist on the right of freedom of speech; 
and, on the other hand, those who wish to restrict speakers talk 
of the right of the government to carry on war and the right 
of the government to maintain order, and there we have a dead- 
lock. Lach side says it is in the right, and that doos not bring 
us anywhere at all. I think we will do well to get away from 
this word “right” entirely, and look at it from another point of 
view, not from the legal point of view, but simply from the 
point of view of the individual human being who wants to speak 
and the great group of human beings which constitute the society 
in which he speaks. That is, we have his individual interests 
and the interests of society at large. 

First, we have the individual interest in freedom of speech. 
“Good,” as Emerson says, “does not mean good to eat and good 
to wear.” It means to live our own lives as fully as we can and 
to bear witness to the truth for which we came into the world. 
I did intend at this point to quote from J ean-Christophe, by Ro- 
main Rolland, but this is one of the proscribed books for recom- 
mending which to his pupils a teacher was dismissed from the 
New York high schools, and so I will refrain. But instead, I 
will take a book which was written three thousand years ago, 
which is fairly safe—the Apology of Socrates: 


If in acquitting me you should say: “We will not put faith this 
time, O Socrates, in your accusers, but will let you go, on the con- 
dition, however, that you no longer spend your time in this search nor 
in the pursuit of wisdom, and that if you are caught doing either 
again you shall die’—if, I say, you were to release me on these 
conditions, I should say to you: “Athenians, I love and cherish you, 
but shall obey the God rather than you; and as long as I draw 
breath and have the strength, I shall never cease to follow philosophy 
and to exhort and persuade any one of you whom I happen to meet. 
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For this, be assured, the God commands; and I believe that there 
has never been a greater good in the state than this my service to 
the God; for I do nothing but go about persuading you both young 
and old, not to let your first thought be for your body or your 
possessions, nor to care for anything so earnestly as for your soul.” 
And, Athenians, I should go on to say: “Either hearken to my 
accusers or not, and either acquit me or not; but understand that I 
shall never act differently, even if I have to die for it many times.” 


That is the individual interest in free speech. Over against 
that we have to set the social interests—the interest in the safe- 
guarding of the government and the nation from foreign attack, 
the interest in order, without which all our individual interests 
would be lost, the interest in moral and decent living, and the 
interest in the training of the young, which is the main thing 
that we have to consider here. As between that individual interest 
and those social interests, it seems easy to.conclude that the 
individual interest should always give way; that, as is often 
said, freedom of speech means liberty, not license; that we must 
not advocate anything that is wrong, anything which interferes 
with the social interests in order, and so on. But we have to 
remember that not only do we have the social interest in order, 
and in the education of the young, and in morals, but that free- 
dom of speech is itself a social interest; that one of the purposes 
for which society exists just as much as for the maintenance of 
order is the discovery and the spread of truth. 

Another member of the Lowell family, now President of Har- 
vard, said in his report to the Corporation on the subject of 
freedom of speech, which every Harvard professor can regard 
as a Magna Charta: 


Education has proved, and probably no one would now deny, that 
knowledge can advance, or at least can advance most rapidly, only 
by means of an unfettered search for truth on the part of those who 
devote their lives to seeking it in their respective fields, and by com- 
plete freedom in imparting to their pupils the truth that they have 
found. This has become an axiom in higher education, in spite of the 
fact that a searcher may discover error instead of truth, and be 
misled, and mislead others, thereby. We believe that if enough 
light is let in, the real relations of things will soon be seen, and they 
can be seen in no other way. 


We cannot be sure that any statement is either wholly true 
or wholly false. We cannot separate the truth at once. We 
have to leave the separation on the whole to time. Any subject 
may have some bad features, but we must let the wheat grow 
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with the tares until the time comes when the crop is ripe, and 
we can decide between them. If what is said does dangerously 
and directly interfere with those other social interests in order 
and in education of the young, then speech must be restrained. 
But until that time comes—and we ought to be sure that it has 
come—we should be very careful how we interfere. Because it 
is by the contest of argument that the truth is found. Argu- 
ment on one side and argument on the other is the best way 
that we have on earth to bring about truth. Once force is thrown 
into the scale, once the pressure of government is used on one 
side or the other, it becomes simply a matter of chance on which 
side it is used, and then the natural ability to decide the matter 
by argument is altogether gone. I say it is just a matter of 
chance. For instance, force here is to be thrown against Marxian 
Socialism, a doctrine with which I do not at all agree; but, in 
North Dakota it is to be thrown on the side of something that 
comes pretty near Marxian Socialism. Under a populist régime 
in Kansas the State issued textbooks that had to be used in 
the schools, which devoted more time to the “crime of 773,” by 
which free silver was abolished, than to the Civil War. It just 
depends on what government you have. The administration in 
Washington is now publishing textbooks for use in the schools. 
When we have a Republican administration we may have a 
different kind of textbook. Therein lies the difficulty with Dr. 
Tildsley’s argument that teachers must teach and think accord- 
ing to the decision of a majority in Congress. It is true that a 
majority decision is the best way of determining how the gov- 
ernment shall act, but it is not the best way of deciding what 
is right. We have to act on the decision of the majority, but 
the minority are not thereby precluded from doubting the wisdom 
of the decision, and it may eventually be that they will again 
become the majority and will put an end to that particular measure. 

If the majority of Congress declares war, the minority must 
realize that we are at war, but they are not necessarily bound to 
believe that the war is right, and why should they not endeavor 
to stop it by argument when they believe that it has gone far 
enough? Once again, we have got to balance the interests in 
this matter—the public interest in the discovery of truth against 
the public interest -in the education of the young and protection 
against invasion. And it is very necessary that the balancing 
should be done by people who realize the importance of freedom 
of speech. Freedom of speech ought to weigh very heavily in 
the scale. 
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Tt is all very well to say that religious views should be free ; 
that scientific investigation should be free; but that political 
opinion cannot be free, because that is dangerous; that Marxian 
Socialism is so dangerous that it cannot be free. Three centuries 
ago, people felt just as strongly about religious views and about 
scientific investigation as they do now about political investi- 
gation. They felt just as sure that any view which was not 
in accord with the orthodox religion would unsettle the very 
foundations of morality, and that consequently no one should 
teach in the schools who was not an orthodox Christian. And they 
felt just as sure about scientific investigation; that if a man 
said the earth went around the sun, he should not be trusted 
anywhere. If they felt so strongly about it then, and were 
wrong, how can we be sure that we are right if we feel the 
same way about political investigation? On that we must have 
just as much freedom of investigation as in the old days was 
necessary for scientific discoveries. It is easy enough to think 
that everything that is different from ourselves must necessarily 
be dangerous. It is easy to believe that political ideas which 
are different from our own must necessarily advocate the use of 
force. We say, how could Socialism come into existence except 
by violence, because it is so objectionable. I do not believe in it, 
and hope it will not come into existence. But I do not see why 
it may not.be adopted by popular suffrage, the same as other 
ideas. We ought not to assume it can only win by violence, simply 
because it differs from our views. In the old days they used to 
get rid of objectionable persons on the ground that they would 
overthrow society. They got rid of Socrates by saying he was 
a corrupter of the youth. They got rid of Jesus by saying he 
planned to upset the Roman state, and they said it is more 
expedient that one man should die than that the people should 
perish. It is more expedient, now, that one man should be put 
in prison or lose his job—it is just the same argument we use— 
than that the people should perish. But let us be sure that the 
people, after all, are going to perish. 

In war time, the problem is perhaps peculiar. Everybody is 
very much occupied. We haven’t time to think things over, and 
people will say, “We don’t care what sort of war it is. My coun- 
try, right or wrong. Let us go ahead.” It is something like the 
colored man who went with his son to rob a hen coop, and 
sent his son inside. The boy turned and stuck his head out 
of the door and said, “Father, am dis right?” And the 
father said, “Dat am a great moral question. We will argue it 
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out at home dis evening. You get busy and hand out dem 
chickens.” 

I think this war was right, but the people who opposed it, 
who were wrong this time, may be right next time, as they 
were right in the Mexican War. They may be right next time, 
and we ought to be careful how we require every person who 
teaches in the schools to support every war that is going on. But 
now we have peace. We cannot postpone the discussion of prob- 
lems until the “war” is over. We shall have to meet them as 
they arise. Dr. Tildsley spoke of our being under the spell of 
words. There is one word we are all under the spell of at the 
present time, and that is, Americanism. What does it mean? 
We are afraid of something. We were afraid of Germany, but we 
got over that. What is it we are scared about now? We are 
scared of Russia. Why? Is it because Russia has a different 
political system from ours? She had a different political system 
under the Czar, and we were perfectly willing to discuss his 
system. Is it because the people have a: tremendous control 
there? We have been perfectly willing to discuss the initiative 
and the referendum for years. Is it because they have a restric- 
tive franchise there? We have a restrictive franchise in certain 
states where half the adult population is not allowed to vote. 
In Rhode Island, where I used to live, the men who are most 
scared of Bolshevism are the men who are most ready to keep 
the property franchise under which people who have less than 
$134 cannot vote for many important offices. What we are really 
scared of is not something political; it is economic. We are 
afraid of a system which takes property from the people who 
have inherited it or who have earned it, and that is an economic 
question. It is not Americanism against something else. It is 
simply a choice of two economic systems, and we have got to 
have that controversy discussed if we are going to decide it 
rightly. 

If Americanism means anything, it means free speech, right 
from the start. The Pilgrims came to Massachusetts to get it, 
and Roger Williams left Massachusetts, not only because he 
had his own religious views but because he attacked property 
rights in land not purchased from the Indians. Thomas Jef- 
ferson is usually considered a good American, but he said things 
about the desirability of rebellion that would make us all shud- 
der. Alexander Hamilton argued for free speech here in New 
York, and James Russell Lowell called the Mexican War mur- 
der. The abolitionists, men whom we all honor to-day, believed 
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in Americanism—freedom to criticise the government of their 
day and the institutions of property of their day, which included 
a tremendous form of property—the property in negro slaves. 
I believe in private property myself, but because I believe in it I 
want to know why it ought to be supported. 

And now, for the problem as it affects teachers. There are 
two views of teaching. One regards teaching as a sort of handing 
out canned goods to the pupils, so much canned goods, so much 
knowledge. Well, if it is a canned goods business, we may need 
a Pure Food Law to make sure the children get the right brand 
of “corn.” But this is not the real theory. That was held by 
President Gilman of Johns Hopkins, when he took Professor 
Gildersleeve into a bare room and said, “Now, radiate.” We 
have got to have the kind of teachers that radiate. For that we 
not only need contented teachers, but we must have teachers 
who think for themselves. 

In a pamphlet issued in the New York school controversy, the 
“Reply of the Superintendents,” is a statement that teachers 
should be obedient, and to support it a quotation about the sort 
of obedience that is necessary in the army and navy. Of course, 
teachers to some extent have to obey, but the kind of obedience 
we ought to get from them is far from the kind they get in the 
army and navy. In an autocracy, they might get along with- 
out teachers of independence. But this country has to be run 
by the people in it, and they are the people who are taught in 
the schools; and if the teachers cannot think for themselves, the 
pupils cannot think for themselves. They cannot discuss merely 
the questions of the past. They must discuss the critical problems 
of the present time if they are to solve them. 

In England there is a leisure class to carry on the government. 
We cannot depend on that. Now, to what branch of citizens 
should we turn more for help in these matters than the teachers? 
And there is no class of people who are more injured by repression 
than teachers. If you say to any other man that he must not 
express his ideas on political questions, he can at least devote 
himself to his job, but if you confine the teacher in his think- 
ing, what do you leave him? That is his job, to think. 

People say that the teacher is employed by the government, 
and ought to agree with the government which pays him. The 
courts are just as much a part of the government as the schools 
—more so, for we have private schools, but we do not have private 
courts. Do we say that every one in the court must agree with 
the government? Do we say that the judges must always decide 
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in favor of the government? Not at all! They often decide 
against it. We retain lawyers to defend criminals whom the gov- 
ernment accuses. It is even suggested we should have one lawyer 
to do so all the time. Progressive manufacturing corporations 
employ men just to criticise the products of the corporation and 
see how they can be better made. The teacher may be serving 
the state even while he criticises it. 

Of course, we have special considerations in the schools. We 
have this social interest in favor of the education of children. 
We cannot let everything be said in the schools that we might 
let be said outside. A teacher might be allowed to stand on his 
head at home, but not in school. In the same way there is 
much he ought not to do there in the way of free speech. If he 
taught that all boys and girls at sixteen were of a proper age 
to marry, he certainly ought to lose his position. He must adapt 
his discussion to the maturity of the pupils before him. And we 
certainly can require concentration on his subject; we can re- 
quire judgment; we ought to demand of a teacher that he should 
be a master of his subject and a man of sound common sense. 

But, on the other hand, you cannot control the mind of an 
expert. You cannot stand over Galileo and say “Use your tele- 
scope, but do not find that the earth goes around the sun.” You 
cannot stand over Pasteur and say, “Investigate spontaneous gen- 
eration, but do not discover that spontaneous generation exists.” 
You cannot stand over a man that deals with economics and say, 
“Find out that economics exists according to this or that system” ; 
or, if he deals with history, say to him, “Find out that the men 
who are in power in Russia are a gang of thugs.” If he finds it 
out, all right; but you cannot force him to do so, and you can- 
not force him to teach lies. Outside of the classroom he should 
be even more free. There he is a citizen, and as the New York 
Constitution says, every citizen may safely speak, write, and pub- 
lish his sentiments on all subjects, being responsible for the abuse 
of that right; and no law shall be passed to restrain or abridge 
the liberty of speech or of the press. 

Be sure that the right is abused. Be sure that freedom of 
speech weighs much in the scale. I think if every board which 
had to pass on the removal of a teacher would first read Milton’s 
Areopagitica and Mill on Laberty, that some of the decisions would 
be very different; because they would see that, after all, free- 
dom of speech is just as important as the maintenance of order. 

Why are we so worried? Why are we so scared? Have we no 
confidence in the arguments that can be used against these 
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radical ideas? Parents argue on the other side, and we have with 
us the army and the police, and everybody who has a savings bank 
account or a life insurance policy. After all, the dangers of 
rebellion are not very great, unless our case is very weak, and I 
do not think it is. 

Finally, repression will produce just the kind of spirit in the 
teachers that we want to get rid of—that is, the revolutionary 
spirit. The French experience in this matter has been very 
instructive. There the government threw its force against religion. 
Teachers were dismissed because they went to church. Teachers 
were dismissed for attacking the Prefect of their department. 
The state held a general inquisition into the opinions of all the 
teachers, a cabinet minister saying, “The government will not 
surrender the right to know the attitude of its servants toward 
the republic.” And they even had a law that government offi- 
cials, including teachers, should wear a cheerful countenance on 
national holidays. What was the result? The teachers of France, 
although by birth, by training, by disposition affiliated with the 
middle class rather than the working class, have formed a revo- 
lutionary trade-union and affiliated themselves with the syndi- 
calist organizations of France. 

It is all very well to say that we ought to be loyal to the state. 
What do we mean by the state? After all, it comes right straight 
down to the government that we deal with, and the government 
comes down to the men that we deal with, which means the 
educational authorities, and those who have power to put us 
in prison, and if those men do not stand for the best things we 
stand for,—for the development of mind and spirit and the search 
for truth, we begin to wonder whether, after all, that government 
ought to endure, and whether we do not want a government which 
will stand for the things that we believe in. So it becomes im- 
portant that the men who constitute the government, who, after 
all, are really the state, should stand for these things. We cannot 
love the state as a mystical unity, when that unity as we actu- 
ally face it prevents us from living a true human life. So that, 
in order to make people loyal to the state, you must make the 
state a sort of thing that they want to be loyal to. 

We have got to take risks. Of course, it is not perfectly safe 
to allow teachers to be free. There ought to be this balancing of 
youth against truth. But there are plenty of risks that we take 
in life. We let our children go on the streets although they 
may be run over by automobiles and trolley cars. We do not 
keep them home until they are twenty-one years of age. In the 
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same way, we might like to leave them until a little later before 
we discuss some of these economic problems, but then they are out 
at work, and it is too late. We have got to take them when we 
can get them. And even if an occasional teacher does speak 
very radically, that does not mean that high school students will 
believe all he says. If we go back to the time when we were 
sixteen, we remember the keenness with which we discussed those 
problems. We did not take everything the teacher said for granted, 
and the more he said, the more we were likely to oppose him. 
We cannot lead sterilized lives. Think of the chances America 
took by allowing people with very little education to vote, and 
yet that is a risk we are ready to run. Democracy is not a water- 
tight compartment. It is a great adventure, and in order to pre- 
pare people for that adventure we have to teach them to think 
for themselves on the problems they will have to face when 
they grow up. It is not simply teaching them the ideals of the 
day,—we must train them to make the ideals of to-morrow.* 


2. The Legislature Interferes with the Curriculum— 


JOHN Porter Fort, “Behind the Scenes in Tennessee,” Forum, 
August, 1925 


The entrance of the Hotel Aqua fronts on the main street of 
Dayton. It is no different from any other “Main Street” except 
that immediately opposite the little hotel, there is the place of 
business of Dayton’s “man-biting barber.” In person the “man- 
biting barber” is to all appearances mild and not entitled to his 
name. It is a matter of local history, however, that in a public 
mass meeting, held in May in Dayton, this barber had “bitten” 
an argumentative opponent. How this happened is also a matter 
of history. A certain Mr. Rappleyea, an ardent modernist and 
believer in evolution, had, at the mass meeting in question, stated 
openly that he subscribed to the theory commonly attributed to Dar- 


* References: Henry R. Linville, John L. Tildsley, and Z. Chafee, Jr., 
“The Schools and the Issue of Freedom,” in leaflets, “The Public and the 
Schools,” published by Public School Education Association, N. Y., May 3, 
17, 24, 1919. Various pamphlets have been issued on both sides of the con- 
troversies in New York and Washington, and several articles printed in 
the Nation. 

1 This article is included because it gives so admirably the local color and 
the setting for the famous trial. For additional material, dealing with 
this same case from the point of view of the church, see the following 
chapter. 
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win. It was too much for the “man-biting barber.” “You cannot say 
that my family came from monkeys,” he said, and bit Mr. Rapple- 
yea. Since that time, he has been known as the “man-biting 
barber.” 

Still considering the Modernists and the Fundamentalists, only 
indirectly, as they should be considered, one raises his eyes above 
the barber shop and there are the hills. Blue hills! Yes, in a 
sense Fundamentalist hills, not Modernist hills. Seeing them, one 
recalls the line of the Psalmist, “I will lift mine eyes unto the 
hills from whence cometh my help.” “The strength of the hills is 
His also—and His hands formed the dry land.” Encompassing 
Dayton are the hills, looking down on the little east Tennessee 
town with its courthouse, its “man-biting barber,” and its argu- 
ment about young Professor Thomas Scopes, on trial by a jury 
of his peers for teaching that God made man by slow stages 
instead of making him all at once in the likeness of His own 
image. Great rugged masses of sandstone and limestone covered 
with a thin carpet of trees are the background of Dayton—inacces- 
sible places difficult to conquer. Within five miles of its little court- 
house, the wild turkeys strut in the spring-time. A few home- 
steaders carry their provisions up the steep mountain sides, and 
insist that they still have the right to-make whiskey out of their 
corn in spite of the government’s edict. The hills are the back- 
ground of Dayton and its men are hill men, “southern moun- 
taineers,” they call them. One could imagine that in time of 
stress all the storekeepers and the bankers and, yes, even the 
lawyers would shed their small-town clothes, go back into those 
hills, and that all the enemies in the world could not dislodge 
them. 

But Dayton is not just now having a battle of its own, and 
the rifle is not “speaking” from behind the boulder. Dayton is 
a battle ground of words. The Modernists and the Fundamen- 
talists are in Dayton arguing about God and evolution while 
the hills that His hands fashioned look down on William Jen- 
nings Bryan and Clarence Darrow, in wordy argument about 
whether man “descended from a lower order of animals, con- 
trary to the general interpretation of the Bible, and contrary to 
the statutes of Tennesse, and the peace and dignity thereof.” 
(Just at the junction of the sandstone and limestone of which 
the hills are mainly formed, there is a strata of “primitive earth,” 
as the geologists term it. It ranges in thickness from a few inches 
to a number of feet and underlies their mighty areas. Exposed 
to the light, and dried, it crumbles to the finest dust. All that 
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is left of five million infusoria, embraced in one cubic centimeter, 
are scattered with a puff of wind!) 

It was in the spring of 1925 that a Tennessee legislator from 
a county even more remote in the heart of the mountains than 
Dayton, a county without a railroad, introduced a bill into the 
State general assembly which was decidedly embarrassing to a 
number of persons. The bill was one of those challenging docu- 
ments that make things unpleasant for lawmakers. Its author, 
J. W. Butler, had never seen a railroad until he was twenty-one. 
It has since become widely known as the “Tennessee Anti-Evolu- 
tion Bill.” The intent of that legislative document was to the 
effect that from and after its passage, no teacher in any State 
school or university might expound the theory of evolution with- 
out being amenable to the Tennessee courts. Tennessee had a 
governor not averse to listening to what his constituents back 
home wanted. Tennessee people were for a good part rural and 
there was no question about the majority adhering strictly to the 
exact and literal interpretation of the Bible, and lining up with 
the Fundamentalists. Individual legislators who opposed the bill 
on many grounds were hesitant about offending the church people. 
The bill passed. After that, it was all right to think about evolu- 
tion and to believe in it if you chose but not to expound it as a 
teacher in a State school when you were receiving the State’s pay 
cheque. Tennessee was hoping to ban from the minds of its 
younger generation the thought of Modernism, even as it had 
hoped to prohibit from their throats the love of alcohol, long before 
the Federal amendment. 

Quite suddenly did a young man leap into prominence from 
the passage of that act, and his prominence dragged into the lime- 
light with him the little east Tennessee town, the “man-biting 
barber,” and Bryan and Darrow, already famous, holding on to 
his skirts, if one may say that of a man. Down to “Main Street” 
with him came the Modernists and the Fundamentalists with all 
their panoply of high-sounding words and thunderous arguments. 
But the manner of their coming was in a sense curious for it 
sprang from one of those little events that drag in its train a 
mighty army of results, as did the lack of a horseshoe nail in the 
~ old poem. 

Four young men were gathered around a table in a drug store 
on the main street of Dayton, two young lawyers just fresh from 
law school, a chemist, and John Thomas Scopes, instructor of 
biology in the county high school. They discussed nothing par- 
ticular except the state of the weather, the chances of going fish- 
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ing, and then a smattering of politics. The chemist, George W. 
Rappleyea, made mention of the passage of the Anti-Evolution 
Bill. This chemist was unquestionably of the argumentative turn 
of mind, holding with a number of a like school that the best way 
to find God was in the laboratory of the biologist, and the open 
book of the geologist. Young John Thomas Scopes, just out of 
college, in the main agreed with him. “I don’t see,” he said, “how 
a man can teach the theories of biology from the State text books 
and escape bringing in a general discussion of the theory of 
evolution.” 

In that country drug store which sold the school children their 
books there was a copy of A Civic Biology which had been adopted 
by the State text book commission some years previous to the 
passage of the act under discussion. Thereupon it was secured 
from the shelves, and the four young men scanned its pages. It 
revealed quickly enough that the author had the general theory 
of evolution in mind when he wrote it. There were many damning 
paragraphs in the volume. 

Questioned by Mr. Rappleyea if he followed the text, the young 
professor readily agreed. “Well, then you are guilty of violating 
the law,’ said the chemist, “and you ought to be arrested and 
tried.” The four heads then bent together, and it was agreed 
that on the morrow they would swear out a warrant for the arrest 
of Scopes, with the two young lawyers acting as counsel for Rap- 
pleyea, as prosecutor, and the teacher as defendant. After that, 
the pregnant little event began to bear its fruit for Scopes was 
arrested, tried by committing magistrates, and later indicted. The 
ponderous guns of the Fundamentalists and Modernists began 
to creak slowly on their carriages to lay a barrage down on Main 
Street. Bryan stepped early into the fray, being invited to take a 
hand by a Fundamentalist organization in Memphis. The Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union saw that the issue involved was free- 
dom of speech and offered its aid. Fundamentalists and Modern- 
ists, looking to their weapons cast about for mighty storehouses of 
ammunition. H. G. Wells, because he wrote a book on history 
that everybody knew, was sought in London. It was said that 
he would appear in Dayton. He spoke once ponderously from 
far-off England, that he had never heard of Professor Scopes, or 
Dayton, Tennessee. He suggested that it must be some other 
Wells they were speaking about, then lapsed into silence. 

Clarence Darrow and Dudley Field Malone volunteered their 
services, “If a Florida real estate man can afford to get into 
‘that case,” said Darrow, “I suppose I can,” and he took a hitch 
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in his celebrated suspenders. Preachers in their pulpits, and the 
press of the world began to comment upon the issues involved. 
Bryan said that it was the greatest case in American jurispru- 
dence, and heavy salvos of legal arguments were made ready. 

In the meantime Dayton with its eighteen hundred inhabitants, 
preened its feathers and was proud of its new publicity. The 
young professor was popular and well liked; a fund was raised 
for his protection. As for his teaching,—that was a different mat- 
ter. It was said over and over again that he had taught that 
“man was descended from monkey,” and such heresy had no place 
in Dayton. And so here enters the “barber” who resented quite 
feelingly this scurrilous reflection upon his ancestry, claiming that 
he denied with might and main that his family had been “mon- 
keys.” He did not “bite” the evolutionist speaker because of 
the one-celled animal, but chose the higher anthropoid relationship 
as being a blot upon his family scutcheon. 

So to the courthouse, past the shop of the barber, there to hear 
Bryan and the other notables; a little courthouse surrounded with 
trees, Daytonians en masse, confirmed Fundamentalists, nearly all 
Baptists and Methodists, with a sprinkling of Holy Rollers; young 
Professor John Thomas Scopes almost forgotten with the great 
names and the greater issues shoving him in the background. 
The crowding in of publicity seekers; science and religion staging 
a battle ground on “Main Street,” in front of the Fundamentalists 
and the visiting Modernists; politics playing its part, for your 
real Tennesseeans love their politics above all things except their 
religion; the grinding of cameras and the clicking of telegraph 
instruments. 

It’s something of a show, this evolution trial. The shy young 
instructor has tried to avoid publicity saying that he wanted to 
test out the constitutionality of the statute for the good of the other 
teachers of Tennessee. “If this law stands,” he says, “how can 
the men and women of this State who teach the fundamentals of 
biology know how to guard against mentioning the theory of 
evolution on which it is based?” Gathered around him are his 
advisers, men to put words in his mouth; newspaper men seeking 
queer events to write humorous or sarcastic things about; the Day- 
tonians and men from the hills, standing about in groups on the 
streets and in the courthouse corridors, talking in low voices, as 
if a little awed. Then there are the lawyers with their long- 
winded debates, constitutional questions, and endless words. There 
is even a political fight in the offing, with a defeated party candi- 
date for the governor’s chair seeking to make capital out of the 
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case and ridiculing the executive who signed such a bill, which he 
insists throttles all freedom of speech and thought. 

And how the men from the hills love the words of the lawyers! 
How in the winter nights, they will sit around their firesides and 
recreate every syllable and gesture! Rock-ribbed in their Funda- 
mentalism, there is no chance of all the words in the world chang- 
ing their mental viewpoint one jot or tittle. But they have pre- 
served their primitive love of oratory and cherish it in memory. 
(Slow of speech and gesture, only now and then there flares up 
a man from the mountains with an incisive wit, gift for impas- 
sioned oratory, and more than all else, an insight into the nature 
of his fellow men.) 

And back of it all, brooding in silence are the hills that “His 
hands made.” They have witnessed the surge of the prehistoric 
sea and their foundations are made from the countless remains of 
its lost and vanished population of teeming life. They have 
watched the Indian and his campfires; the first bands of intrepid 
settlers; the growth of towns. They have heard all of humanity 
seek to find in different ways the God whose strength was also 
theirs. They have seen men fight against each other, and brother 
slay brother in the name of the same God. They have heard all 
the foolish arguments of the men who fostered schisms, laws, 
and man-made rituals. “With the ancient is wisdom, and length 
of days is understanding.” 

The Commonplace, the Comedy, and the Tragedy of the un- 
folding scroll play their unceasing daily drama below them... . 
The trial of young Professor John Thomas Scopes drags on through 
the courts with only the legal issue settled after a time. Men still 
argue over religion. . . . And yet, one last line comes to memory: 
“Heaven and earth shall pass away”—beyond man and his petty 
arguments and blind prejudices, and beyond even the mountains 
the “undiscovered” will still remain.? 


2The story of this trial is well told by Arthur Garfield Hays, one of the 
defense attorneys, in Let Freedom Ring, Chap. ii (Boni and Liveright, 
1928). See also Walter Lippmann, American Inquisitors: A Commentary 
on Dayton and Chicago (Macmillan, 1928). This series of lectures on the 
Barbour-Page Foundation, at the University of Virginia in 1928, discusses 
these problems as new phases of an ancient conflict. 
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3. —But the Courts Protect the Interests of the Public 


Meyer v. STATE or NEBRASKA, 262 U. S. 390, 1923. The excerpts from 
the opinion of the Court follow the selections made by Charles W. Gersten- 
berg, Constitutional Law, 507-511 (Prentice-Hall, 1926). The explanatory 
note is from Robert E. Cushman, Leading Constitutional 
Decisions, 108-110 (Crofts, 1925) 


This case arose out of a statute passed by the legislature of 
Nebraska in 1919 providing, first, that “No person, individually or 
as a teacher, shall, in any private, denominational, parochial or 
public school, teach any subject to any person in any language other 
than the English language,” and secondly, that “Languages, other 
than the English language, may be taught as languages only after 
a pupil shall have attained and successfully passed the eighth grade. 
...” Violation of the law was made a disdemeanor punishable by 
fine or imprisonment. Meyer was convicted of teaching the subject 
of reading in the German language in a parochial school to a child 
of ten years who had not passed the eighth grade. Upon appeal to 
the supreme court of Nebraska his conviction was sustained, that 
court holding that the law was a reasonable and proper exercise 
of the police power of the state in order to hasten and assure the 
assimilation of foreigners and to prevent the children of the state 
from being educated in such a way as to inculcate in them ideas and 
sentiments foreign to the best interests of the country. This deci- 
sion was reversed by the Supreme Court of the United States. It 
should be noted that the basis of the court’s decision is that the 
liberty of teachers and parents with reference to instruction in 
private schools is infringed by the statute. It does not hold that 
the state could not restrict the teaching of foreign languages in the 
public tax-supported schools of the state. In a case decided at the 
same time, Bohning v. Ohio, 262 U. 8. 404 (1923), the court 
unanimously invalidated an Ohio statute, similar in purport to that 
of Nebraska, but containing the proviso that “the German language 
shall not be taught below the eighth grade in any of the elementary 
schools of this state.” 


MEYER Y. STATE OF NEBRASKA 


In Error to the Supreme Court of the State of Nebraska. 

Mr. Justice McReynolds delivered the opinion of the Court. 

Plaintiff in error was tried and convicted in the district court 
for Hamilton County, Nebraska... . 
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The Supreme Court of the state affirmed the judgment of con- 
viction. 107 Neb. 657. 

The problem for our determination is whether the statute 
as construed and applied unreasonably infringes the liberty 
guaranteed to the plaintiff in error by the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment: 

“No state . . . shall deprive any person of life, liberty or prop- 
erty without due process of law.” 

While this court has not attempted to define with exactness the 
liberty thus guaranteed, the term has received much consideration 
and some of the included things have been definitely stated. With- 
out doubt, it denotes not merely freedom from bodily restraint but 
also the right of the individual to contract, to engage in any of 
the common occupations of life, to acquire useful knowledge, to 
marry, establish a home and bring up children, to worship God 
according to the dictates of his own conscience, and generally to 
enjoy those privileges long recognized at common law as essential 
to the orderly pursuit of happiness by free men. . . . The estab- 
lished doctrine is that this liberty may not be interfered with, 
under the guise of protecting the public interest, by legislative 
action which is arbitrary or without reasonable relation to some 
purpose within the competency of the state to effect. Determi- 
nation by the Legislature of what constitutes proper exercise of 
police power is not final or conclusive but is subject to supervision 
by the courts. Lawton v. Steele, 152 U. S. 133, 137. 

The American people have always regarded education and acqui- 
sition of knowledge as matters of supreme importance which should 
be diligently promoted. The Ordinance of 1787 declares: 

“Religion, morality and knowledge being necessary to good gov- 
ernment and the happiness of mankind, schools and the means of 
education shall forever be encouraged.” 

Corresponding to the right of control, it is the natural duty of 
the parent to give his children education suitable to their station 
in life; and nearly all the states, including Nebraska, enforce this 
obligation by compulsory laws. 

Practically, education of the young is only possible in schools 
conducted by especially qualified persons who devote themselves 
thereto. The calling always has been regarded as useful and hon- 
orable, essential, indeed, to the public welfare. Mere knowledge of 
the German language cannot reasonably be regarded as harmful. 
Heretofore it has been commonly looked upon as helpful and de- 
sirable. Plaintiff in error taught this language in school as part of 
his occupation. His right thus to teach and the right of parents to 
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engage him so to instruct their children, we think, are within the 
liberty of the amendment. 

The challenged statute forbids the teaching in school of any sub- 
ject except in English; also the teaching of any other language 
until the pupil has attained and successfully passed the eighth 
grade, which is not usually accomplished before the age of twelve. 
The Supreme Court of the state has held that “the so-called ancient 
or dead languages” are not “within the spirit or purpose of the act.” 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew are not proscribed; but German, French, 
Spanish, Italian, and every other alien speech are within the ban. 
Evidently the Legislature has attempted materially to interfere 
with the calling of modern language teachers, with the opportuni- 
ties of pupils to acquire knowledge, and with the power of parents 
to control the education of their own. 

It is said that the purpose of the legislation was to promote civic 
development by inhibiting training and education of the immature 
in foreign tongues and ideals before they could learn English and 
acquire American ideals, and “that the English language should be 
and become the mother tongue of all children reared in this state.” 
It is also affirmed that the foreign born population is very large, 
that certain communities commonly use foreign words, follow for- 
eign leaders, move in a foreign atmosphere, and that the children 
are thereby hindered from becoming citizens of the most useful type 
and the public safety is imperiled. 

That the state may do much, go very far, indeed, in order to im- 
prove the quality of its citizens, physically, mentally, and morally 
is clear; but the individual has certain fundamental rights which 
must be respected. The protection of the Constitution extends 
to all, to those who speak other languages as well as to those born 
with English on the tongue. Perhaps it would be highly advan- 
tageous if all had ready understanding of our ordinary speech, but 
this cannot be coerced by methods which conflict with the Constitu- 
tion—a desirable end cannot be promoted by prohibited means. 

For the welfare of his Ideal Commonwealth, Plato suggested a 
law which should provide: 

“That the wives of our guardians are to be common, and their 
children are to be common, and no parent is to know his own child, 
nor any child his parent. . . . The proper officers will take the off- 
spring of the good parents to the pen or fold, and there they will 
deposit them with certain nurses who dwell in a separate quarter ; 
but the offspring of the inferior, or of the better when they chance 
to be deformed, will be put away in some mysterious unknown 
place, as they should be.” 
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In order to submerge the individual and develop ideal citizens, 
Sparta assembled the males at seven into barracks and intrusted 
their subsequent education and training to official guardians. Al- 
though such measures have been deliberately approved by men of 
great genius their ideas touching the relation between individual 
and state were wholly different from those upon which our institu- 
tions rest ; and it hardly will be affirmed that any Legislature could 
impose such restrictions upon the people of a state without doing 
violence to both letter and spirit of the Constitution. 

The desire of the Legislature to foster a homogeneous people with 
American ideals prepared readily to understand current discussions 
of civic matters is easy to appreciate. Unfortunate experiences 
during the late war and aversion toward every character of trucu- 
lent adversaries were certainly enough to quicken that aspiration. 
But the means adopted, we think, exceed the limitations upon the 
power of the state and conflict with rights assured to plaintiff in 
error. The interference is plain enough and no adequate reason 
therefor in time of peace and domestic tranquillity has been shown. 

The power of the state to compel attendance at some school and 
to make reasonable regulations for all schools, including a require- 
ment that they shall give instructions in English, is not questioned. 
Nor has challenge been made of the state’s power to prescribe a cur- 
riculum for institutions which it supports. Those matters are not 
within the present controversy. Our concern is with the prohibition 
approved by the Supreme Court. Adams v. Tanner, 244 U. 8. 594, 
pointed out that mere abuse incident to an occupation ordinarily 
useful is not enough to justify its abolition, although regulation 
may be entirely proper. No sudden emergency has arisen which 
renders knowledge by a child of some language other than English 
so clearly harmful as to justify its inhibition with the consequent 
infringement of rights long freely enjoyed. We are constrained to 
conclude that the statute as applied is arbitrary and without rea- 
sonable relation to any end within the competency of the state. . . 

The judgment of the court below must be reversed and the 
cause remanded for further proceedings not inconsistent with this 
opinion. 

Reversed. 


The following sentences from the dissenting opinion of Mr. 
Justice Holmes present in an interesting way the opposite 
point of view which was taken in this case by that eminent 


jurist. 
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. . . I cannot bring my mind to believe that in some circum- 
stances, and circumstances existing it is said in Nebraska, the 
statute might not be regarded as a reasonable or even necessary 
method of reaching the desired result. The part of the act with 
which we are concerned deals with the teaching of young children. 
Youth is the time when familiarity with a language is established 
and if there are sections in the state where a child would hear only 
Polish or French or German spoken at home, I am not prepared to 
say that it is unreasonable to provide that in his early years he 
shall hear and speak only English at school. But if it is reasonable, 
it is not an undue restriction of the liberty either of teacher or 
scholar. No one would doubt that a teacher might be forbidden 
to teach many things, and the only criterion of his liberty under 
the Constitution that I can think of is “whether, considering the 
end in view, the statute passes the bounds of reason and assumes 
the character of a merely arbitrary fiat.” . . . I think I appreciate 
the objection to the law but it appears to me to present a question 
upon which men reasonably might differ, and therefore I am unable 
to say that the Constitution of the United States prevents the ex- 
periment being tried. 


4. Perverted American History 


HaroLp UNDERWOOD FAULKNER, “Perverted American History,” in Harper’s 
Magazine, February, 1926+ 


When the Sage of Dearborn announced some years ago to a gap- 
ing jury that “history is bunk,” he came closer to telling the truth 
than even he suspected. If he had limited his remarks to the state- 
ment that “some history is bunk,” his ex cathedra assertion would 
have been true. But perhaps it was not destined to be a description 
of the existing results of historical research so much as prophecy of 
what was to come—a premonition of the outcome of a future fray 





1The attention of the reader should be called to another article of Pro- 
fessor Faulkner’s which appeared in the same periodical for December, 
1925, under the title: “Colonial History Debunked.” Professor Bessie L. 
Pierce of the State University of Iowa delivered an address on: “Attempts 
to Control the Teaching of History in the Schools,” at the Conference on 
the Teaching of History, February 14, 1925. This has been reprinted for 
distribution by the Association for Peace Education, 5733 Blackstone Ave., 
Chicago. Bessie L. Pierce’s Public Opinion and the Teaching of History 
(Knopf, 1926) is highly recommended. Charles A. Beard writes on “His- 
tory in the Public Schools,” New Republic, November 16, 1927. 
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in which professional patriots would unsheath their swords in the 
defense of embattled American ideals. 

The recent war for the “freedom of the world” played many fan- 
'. tastic tricks with current social institutions, but one of the most 
deplorable perpetrated upon our own land was the impetus given to 
the Prussianization of American institutions. While we fought 
the war to crush forever the demon of Prussian Kultur we rendered 
its devotees the sincerest flattery by laboring strenuously to imitate 
their methods and absorb their ideals. In this process of imitation 
and absorption we unfortunately took over much of what was 
worst in the system and little of what was good. While we fought, 
if we are to believe our leaders, to make the world safe for democ- 
racy, we willingly weakened our own forms of that cherished in- 
stitution ; and while we fought to free others, we wasted in spend- 
thrift fashion our own heritage of liberty. 

The military exigencies of the moment may be urged in pallia- 
tion for this humble bowing before the shrine of Prussian Kultur; 
but no excuse, whatever, can be discovered for the effort of the busy- 
bodies to impose upon the school system their own interpretation of 
history and politics. That in an autocratic state the authorities 
should seek to control the textbooks, the teaching, and the mental 
groove into which the future goose-steppers should be forced was 
to be expected, but it was hoped that a certain amount of indi- 
viduality would be left to develop in a democracy. Such, however, 
was not destined to be the case. We are not only expected to wear 
the same type of collar and one-step to the same jazz strains, but 
we are expected to get our history according to the formula which 
certain powerful organizations are able to force upon politicians and 
school boards. 

If this formula were a perfect one the situation might be en- 
durable, but unfortunately it is the old moth-eaten, discredited, and 
dangerous “nationalistic interpretation of history,” the same type 
of exaltation and eulogy which Green lavished upon England, 
Bancroft upon America, and Treitschke and Nietzsche upon im- 
perial Germany. It is the undiscriminating laudation of the po- 
litical, military, and cultural development of one’s own people, 
the placing of the seal of unquestioning historical approval upon 
the thoughts and deeds of one’s ancestors and upon the results 
of their activities. Students of history and international relations 
are practically unanimous in placing inflated patriotism and arro- 
gant nationalism as among the chief elements in the development 
of war-psychology, and among the leading influences working to- 
day against the restoration of international goodwill and economic 
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prosperity. Even a superficial investigation into the social his- 
tory of any one of the modern nations leads quickly to the inevitable 
conclusion that the “nationalistic interpretation of history” is one 
of the most insidious influences which have helped to promote this . 
uncritical and unreasoning nationalism. 

Obviously such history partakes in no small degree of the nature 
of propaganda and special pleading, and obviously the most ef- 
fective time and place to disseminate it is among children at school 
during their formative years. As the great majority of teachers, 
particularly in the lower grades, are not specialists, the propaganda 
may easily be carried in textbooks; and it is upon them that the 
chief pressure has been brought. Until recently, however, there 
has been little agitation regarding the textbooks in American his- 
tory. The old-fashioned text, drawing its inspiration from his- 
torians like Bancroft and moralists like Weems, was sufficiently bla- 
tant and jingoistic to satisfy the most uncritical. Complaints 
came almost alone from representatives of sectional groups, and 
these chiefly from the North and South over the treatment accorded 
to slavery and the Civil War. 

These early books for the most part had been written by profes- 
sional textbook writers rather than by special students of history. 
The same man who composed one year a history of the United 
States might the next year write a geometry or a book on astronomy. 
This condition, however, had largely passed away by the opening 
of the twentieth century, and these early books were gradually 
being replaced by texts emanating from specialized students in 
American history of proven integrity and scholarship. These texts, 
as the result of a flood of new information unearthed by scores of 
patient students, became more subdued in their tone, infinitely 
more judicious in their appraisal of events and movements, and 
more careful in their bestowal of praise and blame. Likewise, as 
the significance of economic and social history became more appar- 
ent, an effort was made to interpret to some extent these phenom- 
ena. In other words, textbooks in history for both grades and 
high schools had become decidedly better ‘and were improving 
rapidly. 

At this point there broke on mankind the catastrophe of the 
World War, and with it a new awakening of nationalism and a 
rekindling of the slumbering fires of race prejudice. Immediately 
that group of citizens whose occupation in life is chiefly concerned 
with keeping tabs on other people’s business, and in uplifting (ac- 
cording to their own formula) their fellow men, began frantically 
“to search the textbooks, particularly on European history, to see 
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whether some one had not inadvertently said a kind word about 
our enemies or had been too harsh toward our allies. Having 
developed the habit of investigating textbooks on Europe, these 
investigators turned naturally to those on American history. 

Here the pseudo-historians and the heresy hunters, to say noth- 
ing of the racial groups, found much to interest them. The newer 
and more scientific historians had been revising the traditional 
ideas and accounts of our relations with Great Britain and now 
upon the hapless heads of these writers descended the whole-hearted 
denunciation of patriotic societies and Gaelic politicians. These 
lion-baiters accused them of deliberately inserting in their text- 
books pro-British propaganda, and some went so far as to charge 
that a wholesale plot, financed by Andrew Carnegie as early as 
1896, had been launched for the purpose of reuniting England 
and America. 

In its early phases this agitation against the textbooks was 
decidedly anti-British. An impetus was given to the movement by 
certain newspapers which syndicated and printed in 1921 a series 
of articles by Charles Grant Miller, setting forth in some detail the 
alleged “organized policy of propitiation toward Great Britain.” 
The subject matter of these articles was later printed in pamphlet 
form under the title T'reason to American Tradition; the Spirit of 
Benedict Arnold Reincarnated, and widely distributed under the 
auspices of the Sons of the American Revolution in the State of 
California. The charges were further pressed through a propaganda 
organization known as the “Patriotic League for the Preservation 
of American History.” ‘ 

Although the sie Deda newspapers have perhaps raised the 
loudest cry and the Knights of Columbus contributed the most 
in cold cash, the patriotic organizations have probably exerted the 
greatest influence. In particular, have the Sons of the American 
Revolution been active in their protests, but many other such so- 
cieties have taken a cue from them. Among the organizations 
which have become interested in American history in the schools 
and have passed resolutions of protest at its alleged un-American 
trend are the Daughters of the American Revolution, the Descend- 
ents of the Signers of the Declaration of American Independence, 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, the New York State Department of 
the Grand Army of the Republic, the United Spanish War Veterans, 
and various groups of the American Legion. In addition to the 
patriotic societies we find that this villainous plot to “de-American- 
ize America” has even caught the attention of the historical experts 
of such learned groups as the New Jersey Council of the Junior Or- 
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der of United Mechanics and the New Jersey Grand Lodge of the 
Knights of Pythias. 

Although the committee on Patriotism of the Sons of the drhoaié 
can Revolution began to report as early as 1918 concerning their 
efforts to oust certain textbooks from the schools, it was not until 
1922 that the society officially took a stand. In that year at the 
Springfield Congress the following Resolution was passed: 


The Sons of the American Revolution, in National Congress as- 
sembled, express their deep interest in the subject of textbooks on 
American history in use in our public schools. We protest against 
the use of any textbook which lauds the Tories and censures the 
patriots, which maligns the memory of any of the great men of the 
Revolutionary period, or undervalues the services and sacrifices by 
which our national independence was won. 

Textbooks on American history should be written ere by those 
who are in sympathy with the principles for which our forefathers 
fought. Every such history should adequately stress the story of the 
American Revolution, portray in colorful outline the heroic incidents 
of the struggle and teach the priceless value of the institutions which 
we inherit from our forefathers. 

We protest against any textbooks which teach socialism, bolshe- 
vism, or class hatred. 

The committee on Patriotic Education is instructed to take need- 
ful measures to eliminate from our schools all textbooks objectionable 
on the above grounds. 


This resolution was passed with but a feeble protest and has 
been since reiterated by a similar resolution at the Nashville Con- 
gress of 1923, and by vigorous approbation at the Salt Lake Con- 
gress of 1924, and at that of Swampscott, Massachusetts, in 1925. 
In fact, what President Washington Irving Lincoln Adams calls 
“this constructive patriotic work”? has come increasingly to occupy 
the primary attention of the organization. 

It is worth while to note in passing that in bygone years the Sons 
of the American Revolution, as well as similar societies, were 
chiefly engaged in the laudable work of marking historical sites 
and preserving historical relics. In this respect their work has 
been invaluable, and they deserve the unqualified gratitude of his- 
torians and all intelligent citizens. It is a sorry result of the war 
that their best energies have been called away in recent years to the 
campaign against ecine history texts, for their attacks seem 
invariably to be directed at the most scholarly and readable books. 
It should also be stated that the agitation has not commanded the 
unanimous support of the organization. A small minority has dis- . 
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trusted it, but the great mass have been led willingly into the move- 
ment by the enthusiasm of a few influential leaders, notably Judge 
Wallace McCamant of Portland, Oregon, one-time President-Gen- 
eral of the National Society and later chairman of its Committee 
on Patriotic Education. 

With patriotic societies passing fiery resolutions in national con- 
vention assembled, and “committees on patriotic education” bom- 
barding school boards and legislators, it is not to be wondered at 
that politicians quickly took notice. The whole affair was of the 
type particularly acceptable to the professional office holder and 
vote getter. It gave him a chance to sound sonorous platitudes, to 
make vague insinuations against the underground machinations of 
alien enemies, and even to advocate laws for the preservation of 
patriotism, knowing full well that he would never be called to ac- 
count or be forced to put his high sounding talk into action. To 
those politicians whose racial roots went back to Ireland there was 
a motive provided which gave an element of sincerity to their at- 
tacks. 

The pressure for action was particularly strong in New York 
City. Here Superintendent William L. Ettinger appointed a com- 
mittee in October, 1920, to investigate attacks on histories used in 
the public schools, the committee turning in its report in January, 
1922. While this committee found that there was “no evidence to 
support the charge that the textbook writers—were intentionally 
unpatriotic” or that “any of the textbooks examined was written 
as a result of unwholesome propaganda,” still they found that “the 
usefulness of some of the books examined” was “impaired because 
the authors have written from the point of view of a critical his- 
torian rather than from the point of view of a teacher.” Further- 
more, they held that the books examined failed “to describe 
adequately and vividly some of the most inspiring events in our his- 
tory”; that they included “statements and characteristics concern- 
ing our national heroes and our civic leaders which are either 
offensive, or of such doubtful propriety that they are out of place 
in a textbook”; that they discussed “controversial subjects”; that 
they used “offensive illustrations and cartoons”; and that they had 
failed “to realize the usefulness of a textbook is determined by the 
presentation of material that makes for good American citizenship.” 
In other words, the poor misguided authors had tried to write his- 
tory when what they should have done was to concoct nationalistic 
propaganda. The findings of this committee, like that of most, was 
predetermined by its personnel, and its report was quite as expected. 

More ludicrous than the activities of the committee of the Board 
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of Education was that of the Hirschfield Committee. In Decem- 
ber, 1920, Mayor John F. Hylan requested David Hirschfield, Com- 
missioner of Accounts, one of the most picturesque of his political 
henchmen, to make a “thorough investigation” of the textbooks 
“alleged to contain anti-American propaganda.” Mr. Hirschfield 
had no desire to employ experts, but preferred men of “sound judg- 
ment” who were “open to conviction,” and the motley array who ap- 
peared to testify before this committee contained many propa- 
gandists but no historians of repute. According to the New York 
papers the job of writing the report was given to Mr. Joseph Devlin, 
a lecturer on historical subjects and a staunch supporter of 'Tam- 
many. Mr. Devlin, to the surprise of the learned commissioner, 
while admitting that better histories might be written, asserted 
that the historians were not guilty of the charges made, charges 
which he declared were designed “to help keep bigotry, dissension, 
and distrust between this country and England.” The Hirschfield 
Committee thereupon rejected the Devlin Report and turned the 
job over to Charles Grant Miller, who had been largely instrumental 
in starting the whole agitation, and who now enthusiastically turned 
out the kind of report his employers desired. It will go down in 
history as the crowning absurdity of the Hylan administration. 
According to Professor Bessie L. Pierce, who has made the most 
detailed study of this whole matter, many other cities have gone 
through experiences similar to that of New York, but accompanied 
by less publicity. Among these are Boston, Washington, Dubuque, 
Portland (Oregon), and many smaller places like Florence, Ala- 
bama; Leonia, New Jersey; and Danville, Illinois. Furthermore, 
the pressure upon state legislators has been strong. The infamous 
Lusk Law of 1918 (since repealed) contained references to text- 
books, but it was not until 1923 that the textbook revisors succeeded 
in really writing their wishes into state laws. In that year Wiscon- 
sin and Oregon enacted similar statutes, that of Wisconsin holding 
that “no history or other textbook shall be adopted for use or be 
used in any district school, city school, vocational school or high 
school which falsifies the facts regarding the war of independence, 
or the War of 1812, or which defames our nation’s founders or mis- 
represents the ideals and causes for which they struggled and sacri- 
ficed, and which contains propaganda favorable to any foreign gov- 
ernment.” As to whether any textbook really does this is left to 
the state superintendent, who upon complaint of any five citizens 
must hold a hearing within thirty days. If the superintendent de- 
cides to put any book under the ban, state aid is to be withheld from 
any school using such a book. The laws which well-meaning citi- 
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zens advocated for New York and New Jersey are even more inclu- 
sive and are interesting as examples of those sonorous and sweeping 
enactments which have become so popular since the war in the fran- 
tic endeavor of politicians to save us from some imaginary danger. 


No history or textbook or reference book—says the proposed New 
Jersey law—shall be adopted for use or be used in any of the public 
and private schools located in the state of New Jersey which ignores, 
omits or denies the events leading up to the Declaration of American 
Independence or any other war in which this country has been 
engaged, or which ignores, omits, discounts, or in any manner be- 
littles, falsifies, misrepresents, distorts, doubts or denies the deeds and 
accomplishments of the noted American patriots, or which questions 
the worthiness of their motives or casts aspersions upon their lives— 
no such history, textbook, or reference book shall hereafter be placed 
on the list of history textbooks, or reference books which may be 
adopted, sold or exchanged for educational purposes, and such his- 
tory, textbook or reference book shall be withheld from use in all 
public or private schools. 


Concerning the proposed New Jersey law, comment would be 
gratuitous. If passed, this bill would give the authorities power to 
debar any American history ever written and would automatically 
exclude from a high-school reference shelf every reputable history, 
including the works of Woodrow Wilson and Theodore Roosevelt. 
Of the Wisconsin statute J. Franklin Jameson, Managing Editor of 
the American Historical Review, tersely writes : 


Of the many excellent textbooks of American history now pre- 
vailingly in use, none really falsifies the facts regarding our wars, 
or defames the founders of our nation, or misrepresents their ideals, 
or contains what can rightly be termed propaganda to any foreign 
government. But we all know what is meant. No one can miss the 
significance of the fact that, under this law, you can say what you 
please about the war with Mexico or the war with Spain, but must 
not “falsify the facts” (i. e., modify the sacred one-sided tradition) 
regarding the two wars with Great Britain. Consider the procedure 
which the statute provides. Picture the scene at the county court- 
house. On the one side the five complaining citizens (the statute 
assumes them all to be of the same county), eager to protect their 
cherished offspring from the danger of learning any facts or thoughts 
unfamiliar to their parents, and armed with clippings from the 
Hearst newspapers and other authoritative texts, On the other side 
the publisher’s agent, reluctant to sacrifice the poor author, but will- 
ing to make “reasonable concessions” and nowise bigoted in matters 
of history. As judge, a school inspector, who very likely had History 
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T when in college. What a method for establishing historical truth! 
Non talibus armis, nec defensoribus istis. 

If these laws, like a large proportion of the bills hurriedly jammed 
through our legislative tribunals each year, were dead letters, the 
situation would not be so bad. Unfortunately there have been active 
groups interested in using them, and excellent textbooks have been 
banned from state and municipal schools. One of the most de- 
plorable features of the agitation is that the opposition to texts has 
been in almost direct ratio to their accuracy and literary charm. 
The better the book, the more the “patriots” hate it. 

When one tries to classify the criticisms of the better textbooks 
which have been brought forward by the protesting organizations, 
they may be briefly stated as follows: (1) treatment of the Revolu- 
tion has become pro-British; (2) there has been a growing tendency 
to shorten the space given to the discussion of the Revolution; (3) 
certain of the accepted American heroes have been either too criti- 
cally treated or their deeds have been omitted entirely; (4) treat- 
ment of social and political movements have been of a type to 
instill “class hatred” and develop sympathy toward bolshevism and 
communism. To answer these charges in a word is not easy. It 
may be said in regard to the first that the treatment has not tended 
to become pro-British but simply more accurate, more fair, and 
more discriminating. To suggest that the treatment of the Revo- 
lution by such careful experts as McLaughlin and Van Tyne is the 
result of “pernicious and persistent British propaganda,” as does 
Commissioner Hirschfield, is so absurd that no responsible person 
could take the suggestion seriously. The second charge is un- 
doubtedly true, but the tremendous significance of events since we 
have become a nation has necessitated to a certain extent an abbrevi- 
ation of the discussion of the earlier years, a condensation which 
has taken place without in any way minimizing the salient features 
of an important struggle. A typical and much advanced criticism 
of this type is the one made against Professor Muzzey to the effect 
that he devotes but one sentence to the battle of Bunker Hill and 
two hundred words to the fall of Quebec—the critics evidently 
unaware that Quebec marked the downfall of the French Empire 
in North America and the eventual Anglicising of most of this con- 
tinent, whereas Bunker Hill is significant chiefly as a demonstra- 
tion of the fact that the Revolutionary militia, although they lost 
the battle, could fight efficiently and bravely against the British 
regulars. It is quite unnecessary to remark that “Sons” and 
“Daughters” of the Revolution and the pro-Irish would naturally 
be special pleaders regarding the Revolution. 
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The third charge involves questions of space and proportion of 
treatment which every author must meet, questions of historical 
accuracy and questions of pedagogy. If patriotism and national- 
ism are to be taught by an undiscriminating hero worship, then 
obviously such matters as proportion of space and historical per- 
spective must be largely sacrificed. A typical criticism of this type 
is that made against Channing by the horrified McCamant, who 
says of the historian that “Unfortunately he refers to the Master 
Masons who participated in the Boston Tea Party as a mob and he 
uses the word ‘riot’ in characterizing the measures taken to oppose 
the Stamp Act and other oppressive measures of the crown.” One 
cannot help wondering in passing how those who object to having 
their ancestors described as a “mob” or as people who engaged 
in “riots,” would designate similar uprisings if they occurred to- 
day. 

If it is admitted that in our complicated industrialized civiliza- 
tion there are divergent economic groups who struggle for wealth 
and political power, and that these conflicts make up an important 
part of modern history, it would seem that they should be men- 
tioned at least in a textbook. The fourth charge, therefore, ought 
to simmer down to the question of treatment. If the textbook writer 
has been fair and unbiased, and has been careful not to take sides, 
he cannot be accused of “teaching class hatred.” No textbook writer 
as far as the author knows has ever attempted this. The most 
often quoted example of this iniquity is that advanced against Pro- 
fessor Muzzey for describing the campaign of 1896 as a “bitter 
battle between the Western plowholder and the Eastern bond- 
holder.” It may be possible to compress in a few words a more 
striking and accurate characterization of this important campaign, 
but no one has yet done it. 

More interesting than the criticism brought against the textbooks 
are the pregnant theories advanced simultaneously by the protest- 
ing parties concerning the role of history in our schools. “The chief 
purpose to be subserved in teaching American history is the incul- 
cation of patriotism,” says Judge McCamant. In a report presented 
by the same gentleman we find that the committee “recommend 
that this Society insist on the use of textbooks which instill loyalty 
to country rather than to class and which encourage patriots to 
affihate with the patriotic societies [sic] and not the I. W. W. or 
the socialistic or communistic parties.” While Attorney General 
Connor of Idaho, president of the Idaho Society of the S. A. R. 
(1923) holds that “Discussion of controversial subjects has no place 
in a history; it should not be found in a singie school in the 
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United States,” the learned Judge McCamant, exemplifying the 
judicial mind, goes a step farther and insists that when a contro- 
versial subject of necessity arises it must be dealt with in no un- 
certain way. “I want our school children taught,” he says, “that 
our forefathers were right and the British were wrong on this sub- 
ject [taxation].” The New York City Public School Committee 
condemns the historians for “failing to realize that many of the 
facts of history should be taught in the elementary grades, not as 
ends, but as means to ends; such as love for law and order, respect 
for constituted authority, appreciation of the institutions of the 
country and its ideals.” 

Hardly anywhere do we find even the feeblest appreciation of 
facts for the sake of knowing the truth, and of making the society 
of the past and of the present intelligible. History is to be taught, 
not to learn about the past and to understand the present, but to 
impart racial or nationalistic propaganda and to preach “patriot- 
ism” or the “ideals” of the nation as a certain element in that na- 
tion conceives them. William Cowper, paraphrasing a much greater 
prophet, once wrote “He is the freeman whom the truth sets free,” 
but possibly these “historians” of the various societies think that 
the inculcation of legend and propaganda will more efficiently make 
us free. 

It is contended by many that, although this whole agitation 
over textbooks is certainly an example of that revival of intolerance, 
racial prejudice, nationalistic egotism, and the desire to enforce 
conformity which descended upon us during the war, it is after all 
a small matter, a tempest in a teapot. It is contended that al- 
though the general purpose of the Knights of Columbus Historical 
Commission was dangerous, in reality the work which they have 
carried on has been harmless, and in the case of a few books pub- 
lished by them as, for instance, those by Bemis and Nevins, it has 
been of real value. It is further contended that while certain un- 
fortunate laws have been passed and good texts debarred from many 
schools, the harm has not been great. 

To these contentions the following obvious answers are offered. 
In the first place, such activities, even though limited in their 
scope, are a part and parcel of that effort to throttle freedom of 
speech and action which has been so much in evidence since the out- 
break of the war. The excellent studies. of Bemis, Nevins, and 
others are an indirect result of this movement, but they are small 
compensation for the damage done. Secondly, instead of subsiding, 
as might be expected, the agitation has grown to astonishing pro- 
portions. Like the agitation against the teaching of evolution, 
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which it so much resembles, it has gathered unto itself the ignorant 
and intolerable, who make up the great mass of the people in all 
lands. But, unlike the anti-evolution movement, it is able to 
cover itself insidiously with the cloak of patriotism and nationalism, 
and thus command the support of a large number who might re- 
fuse to be entangled in a purely scientific or religious controversy. 
In the third place, we are soon to be treated with what certainly 
will be the climax of the movement up to the present time—an 
ideal school history “prepared and issued” according to the an- 
nouncement “under the supervision of The American Legion, with 
the support and critical aid of The American Legion Auxiliary, 
American Federation of Labor, American War Mothers, Benevo- 
lent Protective Order of Elks, Boy Scouts of America, Civic League 
for Immigrants, Colonial Sons and Daughters, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, Daughters of the War of 1812, Daughters of 
the Confederacy, Descendents of the Signers of the Declaration 
of Independence, General Federation of Women’s Clubs, Knights 
of Pythias, League of Foreign Born Citizens, National Association 
for Constitutional Government, National Association of Naval Vet- 
erans, National Child Welfare Association, National Civic Federa- 
tion, National Security League, Service Star Legion, Sons of Con- 
federate Veterans, Union Society of the Civil War, United Confed- 
erate Veterans, Veterans of Foreign Wars, Women’s Relief Corps 
of the G. A. R., Women’s Home Mission Society, Y. M. C. A., Y. 
W. C. A., and other patriotic and educational societies.” How these 
organizations, which include in their membership such a multitude 
of liberal-minded people, could have been inveigled into the “sup- 
port and critical aid” of such a project is amazing.” 

This “American Legion History” as it has come to be known, 
is notable for three reasons: (1) it represents the culmination of 
the history textbook agitation of the last ten years. At last we 
are to see a textbook as it should be written. (2) It represents 
what is probably the first effort on a large scale to enlist organi- 


a(Charles F. Horne, The Story of Our American People (2 vols.) was 
published in 1926. Before the book reached the market, however, so much 
opposition developed in the Legion that the Executive Committee in June, 
1925, abrogated the contract made with the publishing company but voted 
“to permit the publishing company to carry on its title page the fact 
that this publication is at the suggestion of the American Legion.” This 
vote has apparently been given no, publicity and the early connection of 
the Legion with the book has perpetuated the name “American Legion 
History,” by which it is generally known. The vote has apparently 
made little difference in the attitude of the Legion. See Bessie L. Pierce, 
Public Opinion and the Teaching of History, footnote, 333 (Knopf, 1926) .] 
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zations of all sorts and of unquestioned power in a movement to 
influence in a definite way the teaching of some particular branch 
of knowledge in our public schools. It is doubtful if such a whole- 
sale attempt to prostitute our most cherished institution, the public 
school system, to a particular form of propaganda, has ever been 
made. The list of supporting organizations reads like a cross 
section of American society. (3) The contents of the book itself 
invite investigation. 

The book, which is to be known as The Story of Our American 
People, is designed specifically for the seventh and eighth grades. 
It has been printed as yet only in dummy form for pre-publication 
circulation, but is sufficiently near its final form to allow a definite 
appraisal. Among. the principles which the organizations super- 
vising the work laid down as a guide were; (1) that “it must inspire 
the children with patriotism” ; (2) that “it must build character” ; 
(3) that “it must speak in an earnest spiritual strain, believing in 
God; and not being afraid to mention him—though of course 
never in a sectarian way”; (4) “that it must speak the truth, so 
that no child learns afterward to distrust it. But in telling the 
truth it must be careful to tell the truth optimistically”; and (5) 
that “it must be nonpartisan. It must give to each State and Sec- 
tion full space and value for the achievements of each, not central- 
izing on any one section.” Or, as it is put in another pamphlet, 
the purpose is “to secure the teaching of the same facts of history in 
all sections of our country, and thus prevent sectional distrusts and 
misconceptions.” In other words, the book is to teach patriotism, 
build character, tune one with the infinite, and incidentally tell 
some history, if the latter can be done in an optimistic strain. All 
this must be accomplished so as to please all sections and all 
groups. 

The difficulty of filling this big order may be sufficiently large 
to prevent the infliction of a stereotyped history upon the whole 
country, but the influence behind the book will be powerful enough 
to secure wide adoption. No expense has been spared in the me- 
chanical make-up, and the two volumes will be appealing to the 
eye. Knowing full well that no historian would possibly write the 
kind of book wanted, and being more interested in patriotic and 
moral training than in history, those in charge of the work secured 
a professor of English to write the book. As the book obviously was 
never intended to be history, it would be unjust to attack it from 
that ground. It is simply a bombastic eulogy of all things Ameri- 
can, a teleological interpretation of the development of God’s 
chosen people. In the words of Professor Van Tyne, “it is so 
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maudlin and sentimental about ‘our’ virtues and ‘our’ superiority 
to the rest of the world that if universally used ‘our’ next generation 
would behave like an insufferable cad toward the rest of the world.” 

This product of the American Legion and its co-operating soci- 
eties is, of course, nothing new. As already suggested, it is simply 
a reversion to the textbook style of the early nineteenth century 
when history textbooks were written to set before us “striking in- 
stances of virtue, enterprise, courage, generosity, patriotism,” that 
we might “copy such noble example”; when it was presented to 
show that the vicious were “ultimately overtaken by misery and 
shame,” and to display the “dealings of God with mankind.” In 
those days history was trying hard to make a place for itself in the 
curriculum, but history for the sake of history was considered the 
slimmest argument for its inclusion. When James Harvey Robin- 
son a few years ago wrote so optimistically of “The New History,” 
he could hardly have suspected how quickly we were destined, as 
far as textbooks were concerned, to slump back into the ancient 
way. 

Some seventy-five years ago, before the triumph of political 
democracy was assured, one of its ablest exponents, John Stuart 
Mill, already sensed its outstanding weakness. In his essay on 
“Liberty” he argued vehemently for the rights of the minority, 
for the tolerance of non-conformity, and for liberty of thought and 
action, and he pictures in no uncertain terms the evils of a univer- 
sal acceptance of stereotyped dogma. THis words give us every 
reason to believe that in his mind’s eye he could picture the future 
state in which little Babbitts, like so many sausages, were ground 
out of the educational machinery, the levers of which were manipu- 
lated by powerful organizations to insure similarity in the social, 
economic, and political thinking of the product. Mill’s warning 
comprised one of the noblest documents ever struck from the pen 
of man, but his advice has gone unheeded. 

As recently as last November the Commissioner of Education of 
New Hampshire, Ernest W. Butterfield, sounded the alarm from 
the viewpoint of the schoolman. As quoted in the Boston Herald, 
he said, “I believe that the attack upon the public schools has never 
been so insidious as it is to-day. Sinister demagogues and zealots, 
organized societies, great commercial houses, would use the schools 
to advance their propaganda, to emphasize their policies and plans.” 
Among these influences he placed certain commercial bodies, or- 
ganizations for national relief, the temperance leagues, the army, 
the navy, and societies for universal peace, and he might well have 
included the professional patriotic societies. The field of history 
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seems to be a fertile ground for sowing the seed of all types of 
propaganda. The renewed effort to have histories rewritten for the 
sake of patriotism, if it has any results at all, will produce a 
bigoted and stereotyped nationalism which is far from being good 
citizenship. It is, moreover, a deplorable subservience to the rule 
of ignorance. Every thoughtful believer in democracy since Mill 
has been troubled by the question as to whether the rule of the 
people means inevitably the rule of the ignorant. Surely in our 
educational institutions at least we have the right to expect that en- 
lightenment and not ignorance will reign. Shall our textbooks in 
history, then, be supervised and written by historical scholars whose 
labors are devoted to the search for truth, or by political aspirants 
and partisan propagandists? Shall the accuracy of complicated 
historical phenomena be decided by experts, or by laymen? 

Have not our children in the public schools a right to the priceless 
heritage of truth? 


5. Excerpts from the Committee Report to the New York City 
Board of Education 


Report of the Committee to investigate the charges made that certain 
history textbooks in use in the public schools of the City of New York 
contain matter which is in derogation of the achievements of our national 
heroes, of the founders of the Republic, and of those who have guided 
its destinies; and that some books contain propaganda (1922) 


A 


CAUSES OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION AS STATED BY HART AND 
By McLAUGHLIN AND VAN TyNzE [page 50] 


The following objections submitted to the Committee are consid- 
ered in the annexed monograph: 


1. To so much of Chap. 8, Hart’s New American History, as 
states : 


“To this day, it is not easy to see just why the colonists felt so 
dissatisfied.” 


2. To so much of McLaughlin and Van Tyne, Sec. 246, as states: 


“There is little use in trying to learn whose fault it was that the 
war began, for, as we have seen, such a long train of events led to 
disagreement between England and America that we should have 
to go back and back to the very founding of the colonies. As in 
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most quarrels, the blame for beginning is laid by each party on the 
other. It is enough for us to know that when Parliament decided to 
punish Boston, the king sent General Gage there to rule with British 
soldiers.” 


The objections are to the effect: 


1. That a textbook writer who does not know why the colonists 
were dissatisfied, or who has yet to learn why the war began, 
is not equipped to write a textbook. 

2. The statement in Hart is in derogation of the reasons set forth 
in the Declaration of Independence. 


Consideration of Objections 


The statement in Hart that “To this day, it is not easy to see 
just why the colonists felt so dissatisfied,” and the statement in 
McLaughlin and Van Tyne that “There is little use in trying to 
learn whose fault it was that the war began” are objectionable, 

Nor do we agree with McLaughlin and Van Tyne that “It is 
enough for us to know that when Parliament decided to punish 
Boston, the king sent General Gage there to rule with British sol- 
diers.” We cannot subscribe to such a narrow view. 


B 
Sr1gcE oF Boston [page 68] 


Objection has been made to the Committee to the account of the 
siege of Boston in Section 249 of McLaughlin and Van Tyne on the 
ground that the account as a whole is derogatory and educationally 
worthless. Special objection is made to the statements: 


1. “It was a strange army that had gathered there like maddened 


hornets.” 
2. “One could not tell an officer from a private by the uniform, and 


often not by his actions.” 


Consideration of Objections 


The reference to the officers may, or may not, have been intended 
as a sneer, but there can be no doubt that the reference to the 
Patriots as “maddened hornets” is in inexcusably bad taste. 

As one visions the siege of Boston,—a large British army of well 
disciplined and well equipped soldiers, held at bay by a hastily 
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gathered army of farmers, poorly equipped, and poorly disciplined, 
one cannot but.marvel at what was transpiring. 

The best soldiers in the world held at bay by a gathering of 
farmers! What a vast difference between the inspirational char- 
acter of what happened and the account given by McLaughlin and 
Van Tyne. 

We deem further comment unnecessary. 


C 
Patrick Henry [page 104] 


The following objections submitted to the Committee are 
considered in the annexed monograph: 


1. To so much of McLaughlin and Van Tyne, as states: 


a. He was a gay, unprosperous and hitherto unknown country 
lawyer. 
_b. To avoid trouble with the King, the case was decided in 
favor of the Parson, but the jury gave him only one penny 
damages. 


2. To the entire account in Barnes’ Grammar School History: 
The objections are to the following effect: 


1. The statements in McLaughlin and Van Tyne are deroga- 
tory. 

2. The account in Barnes’ Grammar School History is inade- 
quate. 


Consideration of Objections 


The word “gay” particularly as it is used with the word “unpros- 
perous” has an undesirable meaning. It suggests indulgence, 
looseness, and licentiousness. We suggest the use of a word less 
open to misconstruction. 

The statement that the jury “to avoid trouble with the King 
decided in favor of the Parson, but gave him only one penny dam- 
ages” is objectionable. Under our system of jurisprudence, it is 
the sole function of the jury to assess the damages. The presump- 
tion is that when the jury awarded one penny damages it acted from 
honest motives and not “to avoid trouble with the King.” More- 
over, after the return of the verdict a motion was made for a new 
trial but it was denied. 

There is a wealth of material of high educational value at the 
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disposal of the textbook writer as appears from the following ac- 
count submitted by a member of this Committee. As the textbook 
writer can use but a small part of this material, it is manifest that 
there is no occasion for his using any material which is not inspir- 
ing. [Here follows a glowing, two-page account of the life of Pat- 
rick Henry, containing many excerpts from his fiery speeches. | 


Recommendations 


In any textbook account of Patrick Henry the following should 
be brought out: 


1. His intense earnestness, and his deep and sincere belief in the 
righteousness of the cause of the colonies. 

2. His great eloquence (excerpts should be given). 

3. His clear vision as to the inevitability of the conflict. 


D 
ANDREW JACKSON [page 107] 


The following objections submitted to the Committee are con- 
sidered in the annexed monograph: 


1. To so much of McLaughlin and Van Tyne as states: 


a. That Jackson was rough and uncultured. 

b. “Jackson disliked the bank because its stockholders and 
managers were his political enemies.” 

ce. That Jackson put the public moneys into pet banks. 

d. “Jackson’s reign was over.” 


2. Toso much of Guitteau as states: 


a. That Jackson could not spell correctly or write good English. 

b. That the crowd in their eagerness to see the President, ‘upset 
the pails of orange punch, broke the glasses, and stood with muddy 
boots on the satin covered chairs—but prudent persons carried tubs 
and buckets filled with punch out on the lawn, the windows were 
thrown open, and the mob made a quick exit. Worse than the 
scramble for refreshments was the scramble for office.” 


Objection is also made to the whole tenor of the account given 
by McLaughlin and Van Tyne, and by Guitteau, in that they 
deal with details of a factional character of little educational 
value. 
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Consideration of Objections 


It will serve no useful purpose to discuss in detail the specific 
objections hereinbefore set forth. We are of the opinion that the 
statements that “Jackson was rough and uncultured,” “Jackson 
disliked the bank because its stockhelders and managers were his 
political enemies,” “Jackson put the money into pet banks,” 
“Jackson’s reign was over,” “Jackson could not spell correctly, 
or write good English,” “The crowds in their eagerness to see the 
President, upset pails of orange punch, broke the glasses, and stood 
with muddy boots on the satin-covered chairs, etc.,” are inappro- 
priate. 

The objection that some of the textbooks are partisan in their 
treatment of many of the issues which arose in Jackson’s adminis- 
tration is well taken. 

It serves no useful purpose to give an extended discussion of 
some of the partisan issues in Jackson’s administration. Partisan- 
ship ran high. Bitter things were said by the leaders of the various 
factions. But on the whole these leaders were sincere. Surely no 
one can question the honesty and sincerity of Jackson. Therefore, 
such statements as the following: “Jackson was an opponent of the 
bank because Henry Clay was its friend,” or, “He was an opponent 
of the bank because Jackson’s enemies were interested in the bank,” 
are derogatory and inappropriate. 

The Jacksonian period is one of bitter partisanship. Jackson has 
been described as the first genuine representative of democracy. He 
differed radically in many respects from the leaders of the old 
school. His notions of transacting business, his aims, his ideals, 
and his purposes were not hampered by tradition; at least in any 
marked degree. 

Therefore, in dealing with the Jacksonion period, the writer of 
the textbook must constantly bear in mind the peculiar situation 
which then existed. He must be particularly careful to avoid the 
expression of biased or prejudiced opinions. 


Recommendations 


In any textbook account of Jackson and the Jacksonian period, 
the following should be brought out: 

1, Jackson’s intense earnestness and his honesty. 

2. The strong characteristics which have made him one of the 
outstanding figures in American history. 
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E 


Tue Attack UPON JoHN MarsHALL AND THOMAS JEFFERSON 
[page 111] 


Objection has been made to Section 151 of Hart’s Revised His- 
tory, in that the section is very offensive and derogatory. The 
particular portions objected to are the following: 


1. “John Marshall, a leading Federalist in Virginia, had just be- 
come Chief Justice, and set out to teach Jefferson a lesson. Taking 
advantage of a dispute over a small appointment, Marshall held that 
a certain order given by the President was not legal.” 

2. “Jefferson paid no attention to this decision. which seemed a 
kind of political trick.” 


Consideration. of Objections 


Without discussing the historical accuracy of these statements, 
it is the unanimous opinion of the Committee that they are inap- 
propriate for textbook use. A statement which reflects upon the 
honesty or sincerity of an official act particularly of the President 
of the United States, or of the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, is so serious, that it should not be made, 
unless of unquestionable historical accuracy and of high educational 
value. 


F 
RELIGION [page 117] 


The following objections submitted to the Committee are con- 
sidered in the annexed monograph: 


To so much of Guitteau, p. 138, as states: 


“One small boy in Connecticut had to appear before the Justice 
of the Peace for the following misconduct: ‘A rude and idel Behaver 
in the meeting hous. Such as Smiling and Larfing and Intissing 
others to the Same Evil. Such as Larfing or Smiling or puling the 
hair of his nayber Benoni Simkins in the time of Publik Worship. 
Such as throwing Sister Penticost Perkins on the Ice, it being Saboth 
day, between the meeting hous and his plaes of abode.’ The New 
York boys did not behave much better. On Long Island Godless 
youth ‘ran raesses’ on the Sabbath, and talked of ‘vane things’; and 
finally a cage was set up in City Hall Park in which boys were con- 
fined who did not properly observe the Sabbath.” 
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To so much of McLaughlin and Van Tyne, Sec. 215, as states: 


“Virginia also had the misfortune, because she favored the Angli- 
can church to have her clergy sent to her from England, and for a 
time there came a race ‘Such as wore Black Coats, and could babble 
in the pulpit, roar in a tavern—and rather by dissoluteness destroy 
than feed their flocks.’ ” 


To the foot-note in connection with said Sec. 215, in so far as 
it states: 


“Some doubted whether women ought to sing in church, thinking 
that only Godly men—not ‘carnal men and pagans’—should join in 
public singing.” 


The objections are to the effect: 


That these accounts are offensive. 


Consideration of Objections 


The statement that “there came a race such as wore black coats 
and could babble in the pulpit, roar in a tavern, and rather by their 
dissoluteness destroy than feed their flocks,” is offensive. 

The statement that “Some doubted whether women ought to 
sing in church, thinking that only Godly men, not carnal men and 
pagans should join in public singing,” is of doubtful propriety. 

The statement as to the treatment of the small boys in Connecti- 
cut and in City Hall Park is of doubtful propriety, and has not 
sufficient educational value to justify its use. 

In a public school textbook, there must be no criticism of the 
religious beliefs or practices of any sect. The most scrupulous care 
must be observed to make no statement which directly or indirectly 
reflects upon the beliefs or practices of any of the pupils, their 
parents, or their ancestors. The main purpose of the writer should 
be to show the growth of the spirit of toleration. The pupil should 
be taught to love tolerance. 


6. Text of the New York State Lusk Law, 1921 


Law or New York, 1921, Chap. 667, 2049-2051. Became a law May 9, 
1921, with the approval of the Governor. Passed, three-fifths 
being present 


An Act to amend the education law, in relation to licensing and 
supervision of schools and school courses, and making an ap- 
propriation therefor. 
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The People of the State of New York, represented in Sen- 
ate and Assembly, do enact as follows: ... 

79. Licenses to Schools; Supervision. 1. No person, firm, cor- 
poration, association or society shall conduct, maintain or operate 
any school, institute, class or course of instruction in any subjects 
whatever without making application for and being granted a 
license from the university of the state of New York so to conduct, 
maintain or operate such institute, school, class or course. Such 
application shall be made in the form and under the rules prescribed 
by the regents of the university of the state. The application for 
such license shall be accompanied with a verified statement showing 
the purposes for which the school, institute, class or course is to be 
maintained and conducted, and the nature and extent and purpose 
of the instruction to be given. No license shall be granted for the 
conduct of any such school, institute, class or course by the regents 
of the university of the state where it shall appear that the instruc- 
tion proposed to be given includes the teaching of the doctrine that 
organized governments shall be overthrown by force, violence or 
unlawful means, or where it shall appear that such school, institute, 
class or course is to be conducted in a fraudulent manner. 

Licenses shall not be required for the public schools of the city, 
union free and common school districts of the state nor for educa- 
tional institutions which are now or may hereafter be incorporated 
by the university of the state or which are now or may hereafter 
be admitted to membership in the university of the state; nor shall 
such license be required of schools now or hereafter established and 
maintained by a religious denomination or sect well recognized as 
such at the time this section takes effect ;‘nor shall such license be 
required for classes conducted by fraternal orders duly incorpo- 
rated under the laws of this state which have for their purpose 
solely the instruction of their members in the ritual of such orders. 
A school, institute, class or course, licensed as provided in this 
section, shall be subject to visitation by officers and employees of 
the university of the state of New York. 

2. A license granted to a school, institute, class or course as 
provided herein shall be subject to revocation by the regents of the 
university upon due notice after an opportunity to be heard before 
the board of regents or a committee thereof, or an officer of the 
education department in each case designated as the board of 
regents. Such license shall be revoked when it shall appear to 
the satisfaction of the regents that there is being taught in such 
school, institute, class or course the doctrine that organized gov- 
ernment should be overthrown by force, violence or unlawful means, 
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or that the same is being conducted in a fraudulent manner. The 
action of the regents of the university of the state in refusing to 
grant a license to any applicant as provided in this section or in 
revoking a license previously issued shall be subject to review 
by certiorari in the supreme court of the state, as provided by 
law. 

3. Any person, firm, corporation, association or society, or any 
representative or employee thereof maintaining or conducting a 
school, institute, course or class without a license granted as herein 
provided shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
therefor shall be punished by a fine not exceeding one hundred dol- 
lars, or by imprisonment not exceeding sixty days. Whenever it 
shall appear that any person, firm, corporation, association or 
society is maintaining or conducting a school, institute, course or 
class without such license an appropriate action and injunction 
proceedings may be brought on behalf of the state by the attorney 
general to restrain such person, firm, corporation, association, or 
society, or any employee or representative thereof, from continuing 
the maintenance or conduct of such school, institute, course or 
class without such license.* 


7. The Teacher and the Public Mind 


NorRMAN ANGELL, an abstract of an address delivered at the 1926 School- 
men’s Week, at the University of Pennsylvania; 
Schoolmen’s Week Proceedings, 1926 


The job of the teacher, in relation to the public mind, is better 
to equip Babbitt for the job of casting his vote. 

Babbitt has both art and culture—it is not the same as that of 
Rome or Paris, but is none the less genuine. An understanding 
which enables a man to conquer nature as Babbitt has done im- 
plies necessarily both art and culture. 

His conquests of nature are almost incredible. Thirty years ago 
the small western town was much behind the average British town 
in the amenities of life. Today the American is much beyond the 
British at least in all the mechanical apparatus of civilization. That 
apparatus may not make the good life, but the good life is usually 
impossible without it. 


a 

* Cf. footnote, page 47, Norman Angell, The Public Mind (Dutton, 1927). 
Part I is full of relevant material, and is most interesting reading. It 
contains in considerably expanded form, the ideas presented here in the 
abstract of the address on “The Teacher and the Public Mind.” 
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The danger into which Babbitt may run is not due to lack of a 
potential art or culture, it is due to his failure to develop an effi- 
cient technique of democracy applicable to a highly industrialized 
civilization. The miracles which he has performed have not been 
due to his political but his economic and industrial capacity. If 
his railroads had been run as his government and courts are run he 
would not have achieved those industrial miracles at all. He, like 
the trust-busting laws, passes laws which the leaders of big business 
and the captains of industry are simply obliged to ignore by getting 
round. This large-scale productivity upon which the bath tubs and 
the automobiles for four out of every five American families depend 
would not be possible unless the captains of industry did undo 
Babbitt’s work at the polls. But that will not be anything like as 
easy to accomplish in this coming generation as it was in the past. 
The decisions given at the polls will be increasingly important, 
because as the machine gets more complicated it gets more vulner- 
able, more easily out of order. The next time that the voter goes 
off on a Free Silver rampage—if he does—it will not in the condi- 
tions of modern banking be as innocuous as it was thirty years ago. 
Already democracy finds itself entangled in law which can neither 
be enforced nor annulled. The confusion is likely to get worse 
unless we devise better democratic machinery and a better education 
—one directed definitely at the task of fitting the child for social 
judgment. 

The Voice of the People is often the Voice of Satan—yet it is all 
we have as the basis of government, so our object must be to 
make it as little satanic as possible. 

Can Babbitt manage civilization in his spare time? For it is 
only a spare-time mind that he can bring to the decision of such 
trifles as Free Trade and Protection, payment of foreign debts, 
World Court, League of Nations, Federal Reserve System, infla- 
tion and deflation, the demands of the farmers, Evolution, Prohibi- 
tion, the air force, the relations to Japan, immigration laws and 
their bearing on moral turpitude, and the rival claims of a hundred 
and fifty politicians on the long ballot for offices with whose func- 
tions he does not happen to be familiar. 

Perhaps if we could manage to take out of the hands of Babbitt 
the things which quite plainly he cannot do—could not do if he 
were the Angel Gabriel—he might have a chance of doing a little 
more effectively the things which he must do if we are to have a 
democracy at all. 

The wonders performed this last thirty years by America in the 
economic field haye not been performed by the politician. If the 
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railroads, factories, mines and fields had been managed with the 
same efficiency which marks, say, the management of courts and the 
repression of crime, there would have been very few of these eco- 
nomic miracles ; we should not have a condition in which four out of 
five American families possess a motor car; we should not have the 
American standard of life. 

American industry has been made possible by disregarding the 
mistakes of the politician. But this will not be possible the next 
thirty years. The decision of the voter becomes increasingly im- 
portant. 

The danger into which Babbitt may run is not due to lack of po- 
tential art or culture, it is due to his failure to develop an efficient 
technique of democracy applicable to a highly industrialized civili- 
zation. 

American democracy finds itself entangled in laws which can 
neither be enforced nor repealed. This confusion is lkely to get 
worse unless we can devise better democratic machinery and a bet- 
ter education—one directed more definitely to the task of equipping 
the child with what might be called a “social judgment,” so that 
it will not be a victim as a voter of panics and emotional irrelevan- 
cies, and will be able to draw at least self-evident conclusions from 
the daily facts of existence. 

The ultimate object of democratic devices is not to find out what 
the people think, but to ensure that what it thinks is the truth. It 
serves no purpose, except a bad one, to get a mechanically exact 
register of mistakes, errors, follies and passions. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


What is freedom of speech ? 

What is the relation of the schools to freedom of speech? 

If you have freedom of speech in the schools, what effect will 

this have upon public opinion ? 

4. If you believe in freedom of speech in the abstract, do you 
believe in it when it is disagreeable to you? Are you sure? 
Compare here the story of the Indian in the Ganges country, who 
when shown the wriggling slime in the filthy water of the sacred 
Ganges under the microscope, responded by smashing the 
microscope. 

5. Is it possible to discover and spread truth without freedom of 
speech ? 

6. Would you favor a series of government published textbooks in 

History as a means of cultivating “a sound public opinion” on 

American problems ? 


Fe 
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What analogies does history present to our intolerance of politi- 
cal beliefs which differ from our own ? 
Criticize the following: “Americanism is a term of commenda- 
tion which you apply to that with which you agree; un-American 
is a term of approbation which you apply to those thoughts and 
ideas with which for one reason or another, you disapprove.” 
Explain the two views of teaching mentioned by Chafee. Which 
is correct? Why does other still gain so much support ? 
What does Chafee mean when he says you cannot control the 
mind of the expert? 
How does the ignorant and prejudiced mind react to findings 
of an expert, when these findings are contrary to its desires? 
“Of course, it is not perfectly safe to allow teachers to be free.” 
What other alternative is there? Is it any safer? 
What was the local coloring of the setting for the Dayton trial? 
What were the circumstances under which the case arose? (The 
charge has frequently been made that too much importance 
has been attached to this case. In the mind of the Editor, the 
case 7s important, in that it shows clearly how in one com- 
munity a battle has been fought with regard to an issue which 
many another community and many another nation had fought 
and settled long ago.) 
For the case of Meyer v. Nebraska, state: 

(a) Facts 

(6) Point at issue 
(c) Decision of the court 
(d) Reasons for the decision 
(e) Significance of the decision 


What does Professor Faulkner mean by “perverted American 
History” 4 

What serious disadvantages flow from such writing as Weems’ 
Infe of Washington? Are there any real advantages of such 
writing? In January, 1926, Rupert Hughes related some his- 
torical facts about the life and character of Washington which 
many people misinterpreted as slurs upon the name of the great 
patriot. Follow through the file of one of the large newspapers 
from January 20th on, for the account of this matter. See also 
President Coolidge’s Washington Birthday address, 1927. 
Describe the work of the various patriotic organizations with 
regard to the inspection of history textbooks. What are the 
chief arguments which they bring against the standard texts? 
Describe the nature of the new “American Legion History.” 
Give your impressions of the probable value of this work. What 
kind of patriotic attitude will be cultivated by it? 

What is your impression of the work of the Committee which 
reported on the history books used in the New York schools, to 
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the New York City Board of Education? Analyze each of the 
illustrations. 

What in the opinion of Norman Angell, is the job of the teacher ? 
Under what sort of a system can the teacher best accomplish 
this task ? 

What does Angell mean when he says that the voice of the 
people is often the voice of Satan—and not the voice of God, as 
the old maxim would have it? 

What was the famous Lusk law in New York? Why was it 
passed? What is your opinion as to the advisability of such 
legislation? Does it effectively accomplish its avowed purpose ? 
If not, why do certain persons so often insist upon its enactment? 


TOPICS FOR FURTHER INVESTIGATION AND 
DISCUSSION 


Comment on the following: 


Nowhere more effectively than in America have schools exercised 
an influence in shaping public opinion, The very democracy of 
universal compulsory education has made the school an agency of 
first class importance. The foreigner is often influenced in his 
thought by the things his children learn in the schools; the enormous 
interest taken in public education by the American people gives a 
hearing to the views of professors in American colleges. What the 
schools teach about foreign relations has come to be recognized as 
so vitally important that political battles are waged over the contents 
of history textbooks. That is merely a surface indication of the 
fundamental molding influence that the schools may have. 
—Arruur S. Draper, 1926 Report of the Williamstown Institute 

of Politics, 111. 


Comment on the following: 


The World Federation of Education Associations in session in 
Scotland, suggests as one of the world’s greatest needs, the establish- 
ment of a world university where students from all countries may 
gather for study and association. The suggestion carries a great 
ideal, whose coming will require an universal language, promote 
universal brotherhood, and establish high world standards of human 
betterment. Nothing less than a world vision can successfully cope 
with world problems. 


Consider not only the significance of the statements in the 
following editorial, but the significance of the fact that it 
should have been published in the Saturday Evening Post as it 
was on July 3, 1926. 


HISTORY REVISED 


Dr. Robert McElroy, an American scholar who was formerly pro- 
fessor of history at Princeton and now lectures upon the same subject 
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at Oxford, in an address given before a distinguished company in one 
of the larger committee rooms of the House of Lords, made some 
notable observations upon British-American relations, past, present 
and future. 

Doctor McElroy confirmed the ofttimes accepted impression that 
our national disposition to carry a chip on our shoulder when clash 
of interests brings us face to face with John Bull is largely due to 
misleading accounts of the War for Independence and the War of 
1812 which are to be found in some of the older textbooks. School 
histories are more judicially written than they once were, but some 
of them still perpetuate the propaganda of fifty or a hundred years 
ago. 

The speaker went on to say, according to a special dispatch to 
the New York Times, that “our children are now being taught the 
great truth that the American Revolution was not a war between 
Great Britain and America, but a war between the reactionary 
elements of both countries against the progressive elements in both. 
They are taught, from the first, to understand that not all of the 
Fathers of the Republic dwelt in America; but that Chatham, Fox, 
Burke, Barré, Shelburne and a host of other British leaders of the 
day were, in a very real sense, also Fathers of the Republic. 

“Since the accession of the Shelburne Ministry there has been no 
cause for Americans and British to quarrel over the Revolution; for 
we have viewed the chief issues from the same standpoint. We have 
our differences, shall always have them; for we are distinct nations, 
alike in the things which count most, it is true, but vastly different 
in myriads of little things which make up a nation’s personality. 

“We have a common stake in a badly shattered world, and cannot 
afford to allow past conflicts to lessen our chances of future successes. 
Fortunately our next ruling generation in America will begin its 
period of dominance with a clearer view of the glory that is Britain, 
having fed on truth.” 

Doctor McElroy is right in his implication that garbled history 
is no proper food with which to build up a sturdy patriotism. There 
is so much that is glorious in our own past, so much that is worthy 
of unalloyed admiration in that of Britain, that exact historical 
truth about our past relationships can harm neither nation as much 
as any variation from it. There have been many unfortunate ex- 
amples of childishness in such matters on both sides of the water. 
British Toryism accounted for some of them, our own pride of youth 
and performance for others. It was not until the period of the 
Spanish War that, nationally speaking, we went into long trousers. 
Since that time we have been in fact and in bearing an adult member 
of the family of nations. 

During the past generation we have made great progress in relearn- 
ing our own history. We have now come to realize that in 1776 men 
were just about what they are in 1926, on whichever side of the 
Atlantic they are found. We see the absurdity of trying to believe 
that all the Continentals were saints and doughty knights and that 
all the redcoats were villains or poltroons. 

A new portrait of George III has replaced the old one. Instead of 
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beholding a tyrannical old scoundrel whose one thought in life was 
to oppress American colonists, we see a snuffy old German who liked 
train oil in his salad, who was singularly conscientious in his. own 
quaint way, and who was the foe of the liberties of all plain people, 
wherever they might dwell. The British picture of George Wash- 
ington has also been repainted and has been raised to a niche scarcely 
less exalted than the one in which we Americans have enshrined him. 
We acknowledge with gratitude, tinged with wonder, that one of the 
most dramatic and sympathetic histories of our Revolution is that 
written by Sir George Otto Trevelyan, nephew of Lord Macaulay; 
and admirers of Abraham Lincoln and Robert EH. Lee will never for- 
get what their English biographers have done to keep See their 
memories in lands across the sea. 


The following is from the Philadelphia Inquirer, July 13, 1926: 


TEXTBOOK PUBLISHERS FORCED 
BY TEXAS TO IGNORE EVOLUTION 


New York, July 12—Texas opponents of the theory of evolution 
have forced upon publishers of school textbooks on biology many 
changes in their publication to insure conformity with the funda- 
mentalist position. Even in one book where it was carefully ex- 
plained that there was no conflict in the opinion of leading scientists 
between the theory of evolution and the teachings of religion there 
has been an elimination of the entire question. 

Throughout the textbooks the word “evolution” has been changed 
to “development.” All this has been done at the command of the 
sub-committee on modification of text books on ,biology of the State 
Text Book Commission of Texas, which informed northern publishers 
that no book would be allowed in the schools of Texas unless it made 
designated changes, in the books treating of biology and evolution. 
The most drastic changes were required in the text book published 
by Henry Holt and Company entitled Biology for Beginners, written 
by Truman J. Moon of the Middletown, N. Y., High School. Three 
entire chapters and part of a fourth, dealing with the controversial 
subject, were penciled out by the Texas committee and in the preface 
the purport of the book was changed to read as follows: 

“The course emphasizes the fact that biology is a unit science based 
on the fundamental idea of development rather than a forced com- 
bination of portions of botany, zoology and hygiene.” 


From an editorial in Collier's Weekly, February 13, 1926: 


History does not concern itself with the personal habits of men, 
high or low. The Pharisees called Jesus a glutton and a wine bibber: 
the ages saw in Him the matchless preacher of human brotherhood. 
If the Prince of Peace did not escape the cavils of small minds ay 
seek perfection in lesser men? 

Every leader must be tested not by his private conduct but by 
his public behavior. Did he serve well his day and hig generation? 
If he did, all else will be forgiven and forgotten. 
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The following is taken from the Bandwagon of the New Republic, 
February 17, 1926: 


WHY THEY GO TO COLLEGE 
Harold (Red) Grange, former star of the University of Illinois 
football team, in the two years he has held the public spotlight 
probably has spurred more boys to seek college careers than President- 
Emeritus Eliot of Harvard in a lifetime. —Liberty. 


The following note on “College Boys and Cars” appeared in 
Liberty, April 24, 1926: 


Dean Gauss of Princeton is striving to eliminate the automobile 
from university life. Other colleges have forbidden or restricted 
the use of cars by undergraduates. 

Two men in our office fell into argument as to whether college 
boys should have cars. One said the combination of car, college boy, 
prom girl, and hooch means tragedy aud that he would as lief give 
a baby a stick of dynamite to play with as to give his boy a car at 
college. 

The other contended that colleges are designed to teach young 
men to live; a place where they prepare for the things they must 
do in life, and that learning to drive a car is part of modern life. 
He argued that a combination of booze and car is the same, whether 
in or out of college; that sedate business men will do the same 
things college boys do if driving while drunk, and that college is a 
good place to learn it cannot be done in safety. Besides, he in- 
sinuated, if we are going to be killed in an auto accident, one dies 
happier while in college. 

Colleges are appealing to parents to refuse to permit their sons 
to have cars at college. What do you think? 


When a bill to prevent the teaching of evolution was being con- 
sidered in the Mississippi House of Representatives, one member 
moved that the bill be amended so that ‘any ‘person suspicioned 
of teaching the theory shall be arrested, brought before an 
ecclesiastical court, and upon conviction, be burned at the stake, 
it being the purpose of this to restore the Spanish inquisition.” 
The man who offered this amendment was an opponent of the bill, 
but the amendment was ruled out of order. 

—Philadelphia Inquirer, February 9, 1926. 


The following headlines from the Philadelphia Inquirer, October 
14, 1925, are interesting: 

“NEW ALIEN BAN HITS SCHOOL ATTENDANCE.” 

“REDUCED REGISTRATION IN PRIMARY GRADES LAID TO IMMIGRATION 


CURB.” 
“Enrollment in Junior High Schools of City Increases This Year.” 


The New York World published, Sunday, January 24, 1926, an 
article entitled: “School Histories Exalt War above Peace, 
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Say Educators.” It also refers to an editorial in the Educational 
Review for January. 
In Current History, March, 1925, President Emeritus Charles 
Franklin Thwing writes on “Higher Education to Safeguard 
Democracy.” 
A Chicago kindergarten evolved a “Go-Stop” game—a novel 
pastime by which tiny tots are taught when and how to cross 
crowded streets—and thus insure safety of life and limb. 
For a comment upon the influence of the college and of college 
men in politics, see Bryce, Modern Democracies, II, 115-116 
(Macmillan, 1924). 
For an interesting description of the life and method of a 
small college of a generation ago, read Frederic C. Howe, The 
Confessions of a Reformer, Chap. ii (Scribners, 1925). 
For material concerning the possibilities of the school in Ameri- 
canization work, see the Report of the Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee of the State of New York Investigating Seditious Activ- 
ities, III, 2366 ff. This is the famous Lusk report, published in 
1920. 
The Forum in the latter part of 1925 published two interesting 
articles on Catholicism and the Schools: 

November: “Catholicism in Massachusetts.” 

December: “The Catholic School and Citizenship.” 
The Independent, June 19, 1926, has an interesting discussion of 
the influence of alumni, upon their respective institutions, and 
upon education generally, under the suggestive title, “Loyal 
Alumni.” 
An editorial in the Independent, June 5, 1926, deals with the 
question of “Free Speech and the Schools,” from an instance 
growing out of the refusal of the New York City Board of 
Education to allow Arthur Garfield Hayes and the American 
Civil Liberties Union to hold a “free speech meeting” in one 
of the public school buildings. 
The following is reported under “Education” in Time, July 26, 
1926: 


I am quite sure that if you try to bring up youth on entirely 
unbiased history he will never read it. I prefer my own method of 
getting a vivid picture first and correcting it afterwards; because, 
generally speaking, you do not want to be fair until you are grown 
up. . I think that to try to make young people see every side 
and alt on the fence would be to train up a generation of mugwumps 
who would be singularly ineffective in practical life. 


These remarks were addressed by Mr. Stanley Baldwin to a 
conference of Anglo-American historians. 

Quiett and Casey, Principles of Publicity (Appleton, 1926), 
deals in Chap. xiii with publicity for public schools; and in 
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Chap. xiv with publicity for colleges and universities, There 
is a very useful collection of material in these chapters. 
Comment upon the probable usefulness of the following pub- 
licity scheme in use by a great university: 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA FUND 


An Organization to Keep in the Minds of the Public the Scientific 
Work, the Public Service and the Financial Needs of the Unwersity 
3400 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
December 14th, 1925. 


Mr. W. Brooke Graves, 
Wharton School. 
DEAR MR. GRAVES: 

From time to time during the past year or two you have probably 
heard considerable talk as to the advantage to be derived from or- 
ganizing and maintaining “Home-Town publicity.” The phrase is 
a convenient one and refers to a system of publicity the object of 
which is to send information of the note-worthy accomplishments 
of both faculty and students to their home towns and also to other 
places with which they have been connected in the past. 

I am convinced after my experience of nearly a year as Publicity 
Chairman that a system of this kind is not only desirable but vitally 
necessary and therefore I am calling upon you as a loyal Penn- 
sylvanian to take a little trouble to assist us in the work. 

I enclose herewith a sheet which calls for answers to the smallest 
possible number of necessary questions. Will you be kind enough 
to fill this sheet out at your earliest convenience and return it to 
this office? 

Thanking you for the kind co-operation which I am gure you will 
display in this matter, I am : 

Faithfully yours, 
THEODORE J. GRAYSON. 
Chairman Publicity Committee, 
University of Pennsylvania Fund. 


Maynard Shipley, President of the Science League of America, 
in The War on Modern Science gives an account to date of the 
organized attempts, on a nation-wide scale, to repress by law the 
teaching of certain scientific facts—particularly those connected 
with evolution. Mr. Shipley’s article, “A Year of the Monkey 
War,” Independent, October 1, 1927, describes what happened 
in the various legislatures. ° 

On January 12, 1927, anti-evolution bills were introduced in the 
Legislatures of Arkansas and Alabama, and on January 18 in 
Missouri. Thomas Van Dycke writes interestingly of the latter 
instance in the New Republic, May 25, 1927, under the title, 
“The Monkey Bill Comes to Missouri.” See also “Monkey or 
Mud in North Carolina,’ by Edgar W. Knight, Independent, 
May 14, 1927. 
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Mayor Thompson of Chicago in 1927 undertook to free the 
schools of that eity from the able direction of Superintendent 
McAndrew. Robert Morss Lovett in the New Republic, October 
26, 1927, interprets this move in an article called “McAndrew 
Follows Scopes”; Victor 8S. Yarrows, Independent, November 5, 
1927, and in the issue of November 12, in “Making Patriotism 
Hum in Darkest Chicago,” and ‘Presenting Big Bill Thompson 
of Chicago.” See also Walter Lippmann, American Inquisitors 
(Macmillan, 1928). 
Leon Whipple, Civil Liberty in the United States, 317-324 
(Vanguard Press, 1927), deals historically with freedom of 
teaching. 
For various phases of the evolution controversy, see: 
Andrew Dickson White, History of the Warfare between Science 
and Theology (2 vols., Appleton, 1917). 
The Education of Henry Adams, Chap. xv, “Darwinism in 
1867-1868.” (Houghton Mifflin, 1918. Popular edition, 1927.) 
George A. Dorsey, The Evolution of Charles Darwin (Double- 
day, Page, 1927). 
“Shall We Force Religion into the Schools?”—a debate in the 
Forum, June, 1927. I. “Without God, Is It Education?’ Rev. 
Benjamin S. Winchester. II, “Which God and Why Schools?” 
Harvey M. Watts. See also for the views of a prominent Catho- 
lic clergyman, “The Teaching of Evolution in the Public 
Schools,” in John A. Ryan, Declining Liberty and Other Papers 
(Macmillan, 1926). 
For evidence that the late President Wilson fully realized the 
power of the schools to mold opinion, see his letter to School 
Officers of the United States, August 23, 1917. From “Official 
Bulletin,’ No. 121. Reprinted in The Public Papers of Wood- 
row Wilson, V, 90. (Harper, 1926.) 
It should be borne in mind that the telling of historical truth 
need not consist in muckraking. See, for instance, the news- 
papers of the latter part of January and early February, 1927, 
for the scandalous accusations made against the eminent British 
Liberal statesman, William E. Gladstone. 
In Kimball Young, A Source Book for Social Psychology, “Myths 
and the Subjective Environment” (Knopf, 1927), will be found a 
reprint of an article by Albert Bushnell Hart, “American His- 
torical Liars,” Harper's Magazine, 1915. Mention is also made 
of C. H. Grattan, “The Walter Hines Page Legend,” American 
Mercury, 1925; L. H. Jenks, “The John Brown Myth,” Ibid., 
1924; and numerous other pértinent references upon the subject 
of this chapter. 
The bulletins of the American Association of University Pro- : 
fessors frequently contain reports of interferences with academic 
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freedom in different institutions. The issue for October, 1927; 

contains, for instance, a report of the, difficulties of Professor 

Louis R. Gottschalk, then at the University of Louisville, and 

since appointed at the University of Chicago. 

The following references further illustrate the power of school 

books to mold opinion: 

1. Albert Bushnell Hart, “School Books and International Preju- 
dices,” in International Oonciliation, January, 1911. This 
small pamphlet is now out of print. 

2. Mark Sullivan, Our Times: The United States, 1900-1925 
(Scribners, 1927) presents in the first fifty pages of Vol. II, 
“America Finding Herself,” a brilliant analysis of the in- 
fluence of the old McGuffey’s Readers upon the making of the 
American mind. Hugh 8. Fullerton writes on the same sub- 
ject in the Saturday Evening Post, November 26, 1927, under 
the slangy title, “That Guy McGuffey.” 

3. For several months during 1928, beginning in May, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission was carrying on its investigation of 
the public utilities; full reports of the findings were pub- 
lished regularly in the United States Daily. Attempts were 
made to control the views expressed in textbooks, and the 
views of members of university faculties. 

Zechariah Chafee, The Inquiring Mind (Harcourt, Brace, 1927) 

after two essays on the open mind in education, discusses 

all the decisions of the United States Supreme Court on civil liberties 

since 1920, and also the Rand School injunction in New York, the 

I. W. W. injunction in California, and the Bimba blasphemy prosecu- 

tion in Massachusetts. Another paper deals with the various laws and 

ordinances affecting freedom of speech and assemblage in Boston. 

The author examines aspects of several industrial controversies, 


CHAPTER VIII 
ORGANIZED RELIGION AND PUBLIC OPINION 


The reader will doubtless have observed that again and again, 
as he attempted to think through the relationship of the school 
to opinion, he came face to face with the influence, or at least 
the attempted influence, of organized religion upon education. 
There is no occasion for surprise in this fact, if one casts even 
a hurried glance back over the history of the ages, for through 
centuries of time it was to the members of the clergy that 
scholarship and learning were confined. Though with the pas- 
sage of time education has come to be more widespread, the 
beginning of this movement is directly traceable to the influ- 
ence of the church. In present-day America, with our tradi- 
tion of the separation of church and state, we have—owing to 
the fact that education is generally regarded as a state func- 
tion—had less religious control over education than exists in 
most other countries. Even so, our schools have not been 
entirely free from religious interference, usually in the form 
of statutes affecting the contents of the curriculum, the use of 
the Bible in the schools, ete. 

A second field in fini the forces of organized religion have 
frequently sought to exert influence upon the thought and 
control over the actions of the members of the community is 
that of sumptuary legislation dealing chiefly, of course, with 
questions affecting the public morals. 

It is fairly obvious that the most practicable way of putting 
into effect measures of these first two types is through influ- 
ence upon or control of the processes of government. The 
church has been interested in government, however, from an- 
other point of view. It has always pretended to stand, and 
usually has stood, for social justice, equality, democracy, and 
popular government. This gave a definite interest in gov- 
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ernment as such aside from the use of government as a means 
of accomplishing other objects. 

The fourth great interest of the church, resulting in a type 
of appeal all its own, is that in the moral and spiritual welfare 
of the individual member and possible convert. Here, as we 
shall see in the pages following, the type of appeal has under- 
gone radical changes since the days of Puritan New England. 

The chapter opens with excerpts from an address by Dr. 
Hillis, one of the foremost American pulpiteers, on the signifi- 
cance of the pulpit in modern life. Effort is then made to 
trace the development of the personal appeal of organized 
religion to the individual, beginning with the old puritanical 
appeal to fear of future punishment and for the suppression 
of the natural human instincts and emotions. This is illus- 
trated by typical excerpts from the sermons of Jonathan 
Edwards and a short quotation from O’Higgins and Reede, 
American Mind in Action. The brief word by the Editor on 
the revivalist’s appeal to emotion will, it is hoped, serve tc 
suggest the second appeal which has been widely used by 
organized religion in America. The present-day method is to 
use an appeal both personal and intellectual. This intellectual 
appeal is heard much more frequently from the American 
pulpit to-day than it was even five or ten years ago. In the 
actual effort to win new converts the personal appeal described 
by Dr. Kernahan is being more and more used. 

Then follows the report of the Committee on Education 
presented to the Philadelphia Baptist Association in October, 
1925. The chairman of the Committee, who wrote the report, 
is an elderly gentleman who practices law in Philadelphia. It 
may be of interest to note that this report was presented late 
in the afternoon of a day upon which the usual midweek 
service comes at night. Many members of the Association 
had, therefore, departed, and the minority which remained 
‘ refused to accept the report, though it would appear to be 
moderation itself. 

The fourth selection deals with the famous Tennessee law 
from the standpoint of the church as in the previous chapter 
we considered it from the standpoint of the school. This is 
followed by the decision of the United States Supreme Court 
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regarding the compulsory school law of Oregon and the con- 
cluding selection illustrates the use of the pastoral letter on a 
highly controversial subject in the Catholic Church. 

The comment of a distinguished critic who kindly read this 
chapter in manuscript, prompts me to express the hope that 
all sects and creeds and faiths will accept the material of the 
chapter in the impartial spirit in which it is presented. It is 
not intended to defend or to attack any groups within the 
church organizations having differences of opinion with one 
another—but to present a problem in which the church is in- 
terested and which is of general public concern, namely, the 
question of the public attitude toward evolution. 


1. The Pulpit in Modern Life 


NeweEtt Dwieur Hits, from an address at the University of Chicago, 
January 4, 1899. Reprinted from Bibliotheca Sacra. This address 
has also been reprinted in Modern Eloquence, Vol. VI 


In this age, when ignorance is a luxury that only idiots can 
afford, and knowledge is universal, many have come to feel that 
the pulpit is a warning force. It is said that the teaching function 
has been superseded by the press, by books, and magazines; that the 
ethical ideas of Christ are now so fully developed as to be organized 
into institutions, becoming automatic, and therefore no longer 
needing a special voice for their enunciation. John said of heaven, 
“There shall be no temple there,” nor shall any teacher need to say, 
Know the Lord, for all shall know him. And many have risen 
up to-day who assert that the pulpit of yesterday has made unneces- 
sary the pulpit of to-morrow; that Christianity has now been 
organized into our social, domestic, economic, and political institu- 
tions, thereby becoming self-publishing. Those kind-hearted per- 
sons who once wept lest the loom and the engine should destroy 
the working people are now engaged in shedding a few tears over 
the pulpit, soon to be sadly injured by the press, the magazines, 
and books. 

Thoughtful men are not troubled lest some agency arise to dis- | 
possess the pulpit. In the last analysis, preaching is simply an 
extension of that universal function called conversation. It repre- 
sents an attempt so to bring the truth to bear upon conduct and 
character as to cleanse the reason, sweeten the affections, and lend 
inspiration to imagination; so as to strengthen conscience and 
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refine the moral sentiment. The foundation of all moral instruc- 
tion is in the family, where children are influenced, not by attrac- 
tions but by the truth manifest in the voice of the father and the 
mother, who created an atmosphere about the child. Socrates 
came speaking, as did Plato and Paul, as did the world’s Savior; 
and, so long as man remains man, preaching will remain, not as a 
luxury, but as the necessity of man’s existence. So far from books 
doing away with the influence of the voice, they seem rather to 
increase it. In ages when there were no books, men sat silent in the 
cell or were dumb by the hearthstone. 

Should Plato reappear to-morrow in some hall, he need not fear 
lest the books have dispossessed him of his mission. A book is 
simply the mummy of a soul. A library is a graveyard where 
intellects are confined. A printed page catches and holds the 
passing thought and mood. Strawberries in June quickly pass, 
and housewives preserve them until winter. Thus books are pre- 
served souls. Through his works Schopenhauer has pickled him- 
self in salt brine, just as “The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table” 
is Holmes preserved in the sweetness of sugar. The photographer 
makes a copy of Juliet, but pictures will never lead Romeo to 
resign the sweet girl. When books on the bringing up of children 
make mothers unnecessary, then the press will begin to interfere 
with the moral teachers. It is indeed given to the printed page 
to teach the truth regarding axioms, or the nature of solids and 
fluids, but even then the laboratory strengthens the book. But, so 
far as moral truth is concerned, the truth is never the full truth 
until it is organized into personality, and flashes in the eye or 
thrills in the voice, or glows in the reason, or guides through sound 
judgment. And so long as life is full of strife and conflict, so 
long as men are the children of misfortune, adversity and defeat ; 
so long as troubles roll over the earth like sheeted storms; so long 
as dark minds need light and inspiration, and the pilgrim band, 
floundering through the wilderness, needs a leader, and a pillar 
of cloud by day and a pillar of fire by night, will religion remain 
the guide, the hope, the friend, and support of the people. 

Preaching is man-making, man-mending, and character-building. 
On the one side it is a science—the science of the development of 
all the powers, animal, mental, moral, and social; the subordina- 
tion of the lower impulses to the higher faculties, the symmetry 
and harmonization of all. The genius of preaching is truth in 
personality. Mighty is the written word of God, but the word 
never conquered until it was “made flesh.” Truth in the book is 
crippled. Truth in the intellectual system is a skeleton. Truth 
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in personality is life and power. Always the printed philosophy is 
less than the speaking philosopher. Wallace and Bruce had their 
power over the clansmen, not by written orders, but. by riding at 
the head of the host. By the torch of burning speech Peter 
and Bernard kindled the ardor of crusaders. When to Luther’s 
thought was added Luther’s personality, Germany was freed. 
Savonarola’s arguments were brought together in a solid chain 
of logic, but it has been said that his flaming heart made the chain 
of logic to be “chain lightning.” The printed truth cuts with a 
sharp edge, the spoken truth burns as well as cuts. Men have 
indeed been redeemed by truth in black ink on white paper, 
but the truth quadruples its force when it is bound up in nerves, 
muscles, and sinews. The soul may be taught by travel, books, 
friends, occupation. Yet these truths stand in the outer court of 
the soul. It is not given to them to enter into the secret holy of 
holies, where the hidden life doth dwell. Preaching is plying men 
with the eternal principles of duty and destiny, so as to give 
warmth to the frigid, wings to the dull and low-flying, clarity to 
reason, accuracy to moral judgment, force to aspiration, and free- 
dom to faith. Truth is the arrow, but speech is the bow that 
sends it home. 

The nature and functions of preaching grow out of the divine 
method of education and growth for men. God governs rocks by 
gravity, bees by instinct, trees by those grooves called natural laws. 
Man governs his locomotive by two rails, and the flanges upon the 
side of the wheel. But man, made in God’s image, is the child of 
liberty, and God governs the pilgrim host through moral teachers, 
into whose minds great truths are dropped from heaven, and these 
men are sent on before the advancing multitude, to lead them 
away from the slough, to guide them out of the wilderness, and open 
up some spring in the desert. It is possible to enrich dead things 
from the outside. Soft wood may be veneered with mahogany, 
nickel may be coated with silver, and silver plated with gold, but 
living things must be developed from the inside. Would the gar- 
dener have a rich flush upon the rose? Let him feed the roots. 
Would the mother have the bloom of beauty upon the cheek of the 
child? Let her feed the babe with good food, and the pure blood on 
the inside will lend the rosy tint to the cheek on the outside. Men 
cannot be made wise or strong or moral by exterior laws or agen- 
cies. There are two ways to help a thriftless man. One is to 
build a house and place him therein. The other is to inspire in him 
the sense of industry, economy, and ambition, and then he will 
build his own house. All tools, books, pictures, laws, on the out- 
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side, begin with ideas on the inside. Inspire the reason, and man 
will fill the library with books, Wake up the taste and imagination 
in young men, and they will fill the galleries with pictures. Stir 
the springs of justice, and men will go forth to cleanse iniquities 
and right wrongs. Quicken the inventive faculty, and men will 
create tools and machines. It is as useless to seek to make men 
good or wise by law as to adorn leafless trees by tying wax flowers 
to bare branches. The time was when men talked about being 
clothed with righteousness and character, as if God were a whole- 
sale goods merchant, and kept great bales of integrity, and cut off 
a new suit for each poor sinner. But righteousness and character 
are not made for men on the outside. Love, joy, justice represent 
something done with man on the inside. Our politicians talk about 
over-production. In reality our industrial troubles are based upon 
under-hunger. If we could open up a hundred mouths in each 
living man, the cry of over-production would cease. The slave had 
only three mouths. He wanted a loaf, a cotton garment, a little 
tobacco. Therefore he bought little, manufacturing languished, 
and the slave states became poor. 

But as the free laborer became educated, he wanted variety in 
foods, variety in clothes, wanted books, pictures, comforts, conveni- 
ences, and he bought widely, and all the Northern factories were 
busy day and night to supply his hundredfold hunger. Could we 
by sudden fiat of education open up a score of new wants and hun- 
gers through the quickening of the soul within, the spiritual awak- 
ening would appear in a thousand firms of industry and occupa- 
tion. The great spiritual principles of Jesus Christ are the most 
powerful stimulants to-material civilization that the world has 
ever seen. It is said that Shakespeare’s poetry brings thousands of 
visitors to Stratford every year. His poetry indirectly has created 
more wealth for the people of Stratford than any of the factories 
or looms in that thriving city. It is still an open question whether 
Wycliffe with his translation of the Scriptures has not done as 
much for the commerce of England as did Watt when he invented 
the tools that Wycliffe had first made necessary. Shaftesbury once 
said that Charles Spurgeon, without discussing problems of gov- 
ernment, had done more for social reform and progress than any 
statesman of his era. 

In former ages and generations doubtless men have needed to 
come in from the field and factory, store and street, and, coming 
together in one spot, have sought to cleanse the grime from their 
_ garments, to sharpen the spiritual faculties, to cast out selfishness, 
to test the deeds of life by Christ’s principles, just as an artist, 
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when his eye is jaded, tests the blue tint by the sapphire, or the red 
by the ruby. But in these days many believe that church-going is no 
longer obligatory; that sermons have lost their juice and freshness, 
and having gone to church once in a month, they feel that they 
have placed the Almighty under everlasting obligations. Gone now 
a certain sanctity of the Sabbath, a certain reverence for the church, 
a certain refinement of conscience, a certain clarity and purity of 
moral judgment. Gone, also, the old era when the beggar was un- 
known in the little Giason community, when children and youth 
grew up without ever having beheld a drunkard, a thief, or a mur- 
derer, and when the door of the house or the granary had no lock 
or bar. Now one-half of the community never crosses the threshold 
of a church, either Catholic or Protestant. Multitudes, also, decline 
the moral obligations, and there has come a time when the poor- 
house overflows, when the jails are full, when judges must work day 
and night to overtake the criminals. 

Well has a great editor just said that this republic needs tools 
and culture less than it needs a revival of the moral imperative. 
From the viewpoint of the publicist, this writer expresses the wish 
that for a long time this nation might have two Sundays a week, 
for toning up its jaded moral sense. A great multitude of our 
people have laid the ten commandments on the table by a two- 
thirds majority. Indeed, they seem to have written and revised the 
old commandments so that they now read: Thou shalt have gods of 
self and ease and pleasure before me; thou shalt worship thine own 
imaginations as to the houses and ‘goods and business, and bow 
down and serve them, thou shalt remember the Sabbath day to see 
to it that all its hours are given to sloth and lounging and stuffing 
the body with rich foods, leaving the children of sorrow and igno- 
rance to perish in their sodden misfortune; thou shalt kill and 
slay men by doing as little as possible thyself, and squeezing as 
much as possible out of others. Thou shalt look upon loveliness in 
womanhood to soil it with impurity. Thou shalt steal daily, the 
employer from the servant, and the servant from his employer, 
and the devil take the hindmost. Thou shalt get thy livelihood 
by weaving a great web of falsehoods and sheathing thyself in lies. 
Thou shalt covet thy neighbor’s house to possess it for thyself; thou 
shalt covet his office and his farm, his goods and his fame, and 
everything that is his. And to crown all these laws, the devil has 
added a new commandment—Thou shalt hate thy brother as thou 
dost hate thyself. 

Into this piteous lot have multitudes come. And there is rest- 
lessness in the heart, unhappiness in the home, hate in the task, 
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anarchy in the street, whose end is chaos, destruction, and death, 
Plato has a pre-Christian statement as to the function of preaching, 
and its relation to social happiness and progress. “The things 
that destroy us are injustice, insolence, and foolish thoughts; and 
the things that save us are justice, self-command, and true thought, 
which things dwell in the living powers of God. Wherefore our 
battle is immortal. The angels and God fight with us as teachers, 
and we are their possessions.” 

In his Yale address ex-President White lamented that young men 
are turning from the learned professions to enter trade and com- 
merce. Materialism, he thought, was an evil spirit that had given 
its cup of sorcery to youth, and beguiled them from the paths of 
noble scholarship and the intellectual life. Gone the poets Long- 
fellow, Lowell, Bryant, Whittier. Gone the historians Bancroft, 
Motley, Prescott. Gone the great orators and statesmen. Gone 
also the era when young men like Channing and Starr, King, Swing 
and Beecher, and Brooks, entered the ministry. And, remembering 
that in New England the clergymen have founded the academies 
and colleges, and that in scores of families like the Emersons 
there had been seven generations of clergymen who had wrought in 
the pulpit, the lecture-hall, or taken up the pen of author or editor, 
the great educator predicted disaster would befall our eager Ameri- 
can society. But not the emoluments of commerce alone explain 
the drift of young men away from the ministry. The ministry 
is not an easy life. No profession makes demands so numerous 
or so stern upon nerve and brain, upon mind and heart. In former 
times, when books were scarce, religious newspapers unknown, and 
knowledge was not universal, preaching was not a difficult task, 
and it was easily possible for a clergyman to preach a sermon three 
hours long in the morning and repeat it at night without the con- 
gregation recognizing it. Now all the hearers have books and 
libraries, and the pew of to-day is wiser than the pulpit of yesterday. 
The time has come when the preacher must be a universal scholar. 
He must make himself an expert in social reform; master the facts 
as to illiteracy, vice, and crime, study the tenement-house question ; 
all social movements in connection with settlements and methods of 
Christian work. He must carry his studies into physiology and 
hygiene to note how low and abnormal physical conditions affect 
the conscience and the spiritual state. 

Giving up the theological reading with which the clergymen of 
a former generation have made the people acquainted, he must 
study history, politics, the rise of law, and free institutions, the 
movements of art, the history of philosophy, and, above all else, 
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no fact in connection with science must be permitted to escape 
his notice. For his illustrations he must draw from the science 
of stars and stones and animals and plants. To keep step with 
his work he must read each month some review that deals with the 
general plans, like The Forum or The North American Review, 
the review upon finance, upon reform, upon labor, upon educa- 
tion, upon his own special problems, not forgetting the foreign 
quarterlies and magazines. In addition to all this, there will be 
at least a hundred volumes each year that he must go through 
thoroughly, if possible, or hurriedly, if crowded. There are also 
public duties and demands. To-day he enters a home in which 
some woman with little children clinging to her dress and crying 
bitterly stands beside a young father, now dying. He returns 
home to find some youth, the child of poverty and orphanage, but 
of genius also, who needs help and assistance. When evening falls, 
there comes the intellectual stress and task, with a thousand duties 
for which preparation must be made. 

Immeasurable the demands upon nerve and brain. Now and 
then one arises who is called to the ministry by his distant ancestors, 
whose father loved moral themes, and had a vision and the outlook 
upon the realm invisible, whose mother had enthusiasm, imagina- 
tion, and moral sentiment—gateways, these, through which God’s 
angels come trooping—and father and mother, through heredity, 
call the child to the ministry. For such a one teaching is auto- 
matic and preaching is instinctive, and the work itself is medicinal 
and recuperative. But even upon these men like Robertson and 
Channing and Bushnell, the mere strain of delivery is such as to 
send them home from the pulpit in the state of nervous collapse 
from which they do not recover until Tuesday or Wednesday. 
With many the recoil dismounts the cannon. In these days no 
man would be equal to the difficulties of the ministry were it not 
the happiest of the professions, bringing its own rewards, carrying 
medicine to cure its exhaustions. 

No other occupation or profession offers such bivettss and personal 
freedom. The politician is a thread caught in the texture of his 
party and has little freedom. The merchant must buy and sell 
what the people want, and must serve them. The lawyer must 
move in the groove digged by the mistake or sin of his client, 
while the clergyman is freely permitted to teach the great eternal 
principles of God, and he steers by the stars. Great is the power 
of the press. But the press writer has no personal contact with the 
reader; must report things evil often as well as good. Great is the 
power of the law. But law is litigious, and the jurist must struggle 
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oftentimes for weeks or months to settle some quarrel or correct 
some injustice, dealing, as Webster said, with negatives oftentimes. 
Great is the power of the physician. But unfortunately, in in- 
fluencing his patient, his personality must first of all work upon 
“an abnormal condition, and when the patient is restored to health 
and ready to receive the physician’s personality, his task is done. 
But this advantage inheres in the ministry. It emphasizes the great 
positive moralities, it handles the most powerful stimulants the 
world has ever known—eternal truths. It plies men with divine 
inspirations. It deals with the greatest themes life holds—God, 
Christ, conscience, reason, sin, salvation, culture, character, duty, 
immortal destiny. When all other arts have been secured, it 
teaches the art of right living. When all other sciences have been 
mastered, it teaches the science of conduct at home, in the market, 
and the forum. It puts its stamp, not into wood that will rot, not 
into iron that will rust, not into colors that will fade, but into the 
minds and hearts that are immortal. Multiply the honors and 
emoluments of the other occupations one hundredfold, and they 
need them all to compensate for the happiness and opportunity of 
the Christian ministry, seeking to make a church a college for 
the ignorant, a hospital for hurt hearts, an armory from which man 
may receive weapons, that opens up springs in life’s desert, plants a 
palm in life’s burning sands. 

Well did John Ruskin say that the issues of life and death for 
modern society are in the pulpit. “Precious indeed those thirty 
minutes by which the teacher tries to get at the separate hearts of 
a thousand men to convince them of all their weaknesses, to shame 
them for all their sin, to warn them of all their dangers, to try by 
this way and that to stir the hard fastenings of the doors where 
the Master himself has stood and knocked yet none opened, and 
to call at the openings of those dark streets where Wisdom herself 
hath stretched forth her hands and no man regarded. Thirty 
minutes to raise the dead in.” And he who hath known the joy 
of encouraging some noble youth who is discouraged; the rapture 
that comes when one who hath been long snared and held in the 
cruel trap hath been freed; the joy of feeling that blind eyes have 
come to.see things unseen and deaf ears to hear notes that once 
were unheard; or hath swung wide some dungeon door to lead 
forth some prisoner of conscience, will know that there is no pro- 
fession that conceals such hidden springs, receives such hidden 
messages, is fed with such buoyancy and happiness as the ministry 
—the Christian teacher, who brings divine truth to men for God’s 
sake and for man’s sake. 
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2. The Appeal of the Church to the Individual 
A 


The Old Puritanical Appeal to Fear 


JONATHAN Epwarps, Works of Jonathan Hdwards, from the famous ser- 
mon, “Sinners in the Hands of an Angry God,” VI, 97, 98, 122-123 
(Carvill, 1830) 


The wrath of God is like great waters that are damned for the 
present ; they increase more and more, and rise higher and higher, 
till an outlet is given; and the longer the stream is stopped, the 
more rapid and mighty is its course, when once it is let loose. 
"Tis true, that judgment against your evil work has not been exe- 
cuted hitherto; the floods of God’s vengeance have been withheld ; 
but your guilt in the meantime is constantly increasing; and you 
are every day treasuring up more wrath; the waters are continu- 
ally rising and waxing more and more mighty; and there is nothing 
but the mere pleasure of God that holds the waters back, that are 
unwilling to be stopped, and press hard to go forward. If God 
should only withdraw his hand from the floodgate, it would im- 
mediately fly open, and the fiery floods of the fierceness and wrath: 
of God would rush forth with inconceivable fury, and would come 
upon you with omnipotent power; and if your strength were ten 
thousand times greater than it is, yea, ten thousand times greater 
than the strength of the stoutest, sturdiest devil in hell, it would 
be nothing to withstand or endure it. 

The bow of God’s wrath is bent, and the arrow made ready on 
the string, and justice bends the arrow at your heart, and strains 
the bow, and it is nothing but the mere pleasure of God, and that 
of an angry God, without any promise or obligation at all, that 
keeps the arrow one moment from being made drunk with your 
blood. ... 

However unconvinced you may now be of the truth of what you 
hear, by and by you will be fully convinced of it. Those that are 
gone from being in the like circumstances with you see that it was 
so with them; for destruction came suddenly upon most of them; 
when they expected nothing of it, and while they were saying, 
Peace and safety : now they see, that those things that they depended 
on for peace and safety were nothing but thin air and empty 
shadows. 
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The God that holds you over the pit of hell, much as one holds 
a spider or some loathsome insect over the fire, abhors you, and is 
dreadfully provoked ; his wrath towards you burns like fire ; he looks 
upon you as worthy of nothing else, but to be cast into the fire; he 
is of purer eyes than to bear to have you in his sight; you are ten 
thousand times so abominable in his eyes, as the most hateful and 
venomous serpent is in ours. You have offended him infinitely 
more than ever a stubborn rebel did his prince: and yet it is nothing 
but his hand that holds you from falling into the fire every moment. 
*Tis ascribed to nothing else, that you did not go to hell the last 
night ; that you were suffered to awake again in this world after you 
closed your eyes to sleep and there is no other reason to be given 
why you have not dropped into hell since you arose in the morning, 
but that God’s hand has held you up. There is no other reason 
to be given why you haven’t gone to hell since you have sat here 
in the house of.God, provoking his pure eyes by your sinful wicked 
manner of attending his solemn worship. Yea, there is nothing 
else that is to be given as a reason why you don’t this very moment 
drop down into hell, 

O sinner! consider the fearful danger you are in. Tis a great 
furnace of wrath, a wide and bottomless pit, full of the fire of 
wrath, that you are held over in the hand of that God whose wrath 
is provoked and incensed as much against you as against any of the 
damned in hell. You hang by a slender thread, with the flames of 
divine wrath flashing about it, and ready every moment to singe 
it and burn it asunder; and you have no interest in any Mediator, 
and nothing to lay hold of to save yourself, nothing to keep off the 
flames of wrath, nothing of your own, nothing that you ever have 
done, nothing that you can do, to induce God to spare you one 
moment. ... 

It is everlasting wrath. It would be dreadful to suffer this 
fierceness and wrath of Almighty God one moment; but you must 
suffer it to all eternity: there will be no end to this exquisite, 
horrible misery. When you look forward, you shall see a long for- 
ever, a boundless duration before you, which will swallow up your 
thoughts, and amaze your soul; and you will absolutely despair of 
ever having any deliverance, any end, any mitigation, any rest at 
all; you will know certainly that you must wear out long ages, mil- 
lions of millions of ages, in wrestling and conflicting with this 
almighty, merciless vengeance; and then when you have so done, 
when so many ages have actually been spent by you in this manner, 
you will know that all is but a point to what remains. So that your 
punishment will indeed be infinite... . 
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How dreadful is the state of those that are daily and hourly in 
danger of this great wrath and infinite misery! But this is the dis- 
mal case of every soul in this congregation that has not been born 
again, however moral and strict, sober and religious they may 
otherwise be. . . . There is reason to think that there are many in 
this congregation now hearing this discourse, that will actually be 
the subjects of this very misery to all eternity. ... You have 
reason to wonder that you are not already in hell. *Tis doubtless 
the case of some that heretofore you have seen and known, that 
never deserved hell more than you and that heretofore appeared as 
likely to have been now alive as you. Their case is past all hope; 
they are crying in extreme misery and perfect despair. .. . 

_ It is common for men when they meet with calamities in this 
world, in the first place to endeavor to shun them. But if they find, 
that they cannot shun them; then after they are come, they en- 
deavor to deliver themselves from them as soon as they can; or at 
least, to deliver themselves in some degree. But if they find that 
they can by no means deliver themselves, and see that they must 
bear them ; then they fortify their spirits, and take up a resolution, 
that they will support themselves under them as well as they can. 

But it will be utterly in vain for impenitent sinners to think to 
do thus with respect to the torments of hell. They will not be able 
to endure them, or at all to support themselves under them: the 
torment will be immensely beyond their strength—What will it 
signify for a worm, which is about to be pressed under the weight 
of some great rock, to be let fall with its whole weight upon it, to 
collect its strength, to set itself to bear up the weight of the rock, 
and to preserve itself from being crushed by it?—Much more vain 
will it be for a poor damned soul to endeavor to support itself 
under the weight of the wrath of Almighty God. What is the 
strength of man, who is but a worm, to support himself against 
the power of Jehovah, and against the fierceness of his wrath? 
What is man’s strength, when set to bear up against the exertions 
of infinite power? “Whosoever shall fall on this stone shall be 
broken ; but on whomsoever it shall fall, it will grind him to pow- 
der.” (Matt. xxi, 44.) 

When sinners hear of hell-torments, they sometimes think with 
themselves ; well, if it shall come to that, that I must go to hell, I 
will bear it as well as I can: as if by clothing themselves with reso- 
lution and firmness of mind, they would be able to support them- 
selves in some measure: when alas! they will have no resolution, no 
courage at all. However they shall have prepared themselves, and 
collected their strength, yet as soon as they shall begin to feel that 
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wrath, their hearts will melt and be as water. However they may 
seem to harden their hearts, in order to prepare themselves to bear, 
yet the first moment they feel it, their hearts will become like wax 
before the furnace.—Their courage and resolution will be all gone 
in an instant; it will vanish away like a shadow in the twinkling 
of an eye. The stoutest and most sturdy will have no more courage 
than the feeblest infant: let a man be an infant, or a giant, it will 
be all one. They will not be able to keep alive any courage, any 
strength, any comfort, any hope at all... . 

How dismal it will be, when you are under these racking tor- 
ments, to know assuredly that you never, never shall be delivered 
from them; to have no hope: when you shall wish that you might 
but be turned into nothing, but shall have no hope of it; when you 
shall wish that you might be turned into a toad or a serpent, but 
shall have no hope of it; when you would rejoice, if you might have 
any relief, after you shall have endured these torments millions of 
ages, but shall have no hope of it. After you shall have worn out the 
age of the sun, moon, and stars, in your dolorous groans and lamen- 
tations, without rest day and night, or one minute’s ease, yet you 
shall have no hope of ever being delivered; after you shall have 
worn out a thousand more such ages, you shall have no hope, but 
shall know that you are not one whit nearer to the end of your 
torments ; but that still there are the same groans, the same shrieks, 
the same doleful cries, incessantly to be made by you, and that 
the smoke of your torment shall still ascend up for ever and ever. 
Your souls, which shall have been agitated with the wrath of God 
all this while will still exist to bear more wrath; your bodies which 
shall have been burning all this while in those glowing flames shall 
not have been consumed, but will remain to roast through eternity, 
which will not have been at all shortened by what shall have been 
past. 


B 


Puritan Repressionism 


O’Hiccins AND REEDE, The American Mind in Action, 2-4, 15 (Harper, 
1924) + 


The New England Puritans saw life as a continual war between 
the Flesh and the Spirit. They were Pauline Christians, and Saint 


1 John Macy, “A Glance at the Real Puritans,” in Harper’s Magazine, 
May, 1927, is an interesting and informing account of the nature of 
Puritanism. 
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Paul might have been writing of them when he wrote of himself, 
in his Epistle to the Romans: “I find then a law that, when I would 
do good, evil is present with me. For I delight in the law of God 
after the inward man. But I see ariother law in my members, 
warring against the law of my mind, and bringing me into cap- 
tivity to the law of sin which is in my members. O wretched man 
that lam! Who shall deliver me from the body of this death? . . 
So, then, with the mind, I myself serve the law of God: but with the 
flesh the law of sin.’ And that Pauline conflict—that Puritan 
conflict—between the mind and the members, is recognized by 
science, now, as a conflict between the intellectual ideals of the con- 
scious mind and the compulsive urgings of natural instincts moving 
in the subconscious mind. 

The instincts which the Puritan set himself most determinedly to 
repress were the most potent instincts of ordinary healthy life. 
They were the sex instinct and those responses to the instinct of 
self-assertion that show in the form of anger, envy, emulation, pride, 
ambition, and so forth. Above all, to the Puritan as to Paul, sex 
was sin. “Now,’’ Paul declares, “the works of the Flesh are mani- 
fest, which are these: Adultery, fornication, uncleanness, lascivi- 
ousness, idolatry, witchcraft, hatred, variance, emulations, wrath, 
strife, seditions, heresies, envyings, murders, drunkenness, revel- 
lings, and such like; of which I tell you that they which do such 
things shall not inherit the Kingdom of God.” And observe that 
these sins are not sins of action alone; half of them are sins of 
thought. The instincts were not merely to be prevented from 
impelling to sinful action; they were to be stopped from getting 
into the conscious mind, as sinful thoughts; they were to be dam- 
med up in the subconscious mind, with all their undrained energy 
and all their unrelieved tension. 

The Puritan, in fact, was attempting what we now know to be 
practically impossible. The conscious mind can easily control in- 
stinctive action; it cannot wholly control instinctive thought. It 
can control the action the more easily if it allows the thought into 
the conscious mind, where it appears to drain off the energy some- 
what and relieve the tension. The Puritan could not permit him- 
self the safety valve of this drainage. When his instinctive thoughts 
came into consciousness, they filled him with a fear of eternal pun- 
ishment, a feeling of guilt, a conviction of baseness, a ceaseless 
anxiety from which he rarely obtained any secure escape. This is 
the key to the Puritan character and to the code of social conduct 
which he set. At his worst he had a bad case of “floating anxiety,” 
as physicians now call it; his repressions, in various disguises, 
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leaked into his mind poisonously, and he “blew up” under the strain 
in an appalling way. At his best, he was likely to be a worried, sour- 
faced, self-persecuted, joyless hypochondriac. 

Fortunately, the New-England Puritans came to a country where 
an unconquered wilderness gave them an outlet, in physical labor, 
for some of the energy which their repressions had stored up for 
thent,... . 

The Puritan lived in a state of war with his instinctive self, which 
he regarded as his evil self tempting him to live according to the 
law of the Flesh when he wished to live according to the Pauline 
law of God. He hated the Flesh in himself and he hated even 
more fiercely that Flesh appearing as the vices of others. Hence 
he was a great persecutor, a strong vice-crusader, the best of witch 
hunters. The more Puritanical the modern American is, the more 
he has of these vice-crusading qualities. It is useless to tell such 
a man to love his neighbor as himself; he hates so much of himself. 
His hate, reservoired within him, gets its drainage in raids on vice, 
in the prosecutions and suppressions carried on by anti-vice socie- 
ties, and in the campaigns of reform that call for the punishment 
of evil doers. Nowhere else in the world could modern life pro- 
duce such characters as America’s Anthony Comstocks. 


C 


The Revivalist’s Appeal to Emotion 


W. Brooke GRAVES, a note prepared for use in this volume 


It would be practically impossible in short space to describe the 
emotional intensity of the common evangelistic service or mis- 
sion of the general Billy Sunday type. Perhaps it is too fa- 
miliar to need prolonged description, but it may be well to re- 
mind ourselves of the harrowing pictures of sin and suffering, 
stories of deathbed repentance, the last word of a dying mother, 
etc. Then the heart-gripping strains of the music when the in- 
vitation is given—“Why do you tarry, my brother, Oh! why 
do you tarry so long?”; “Just as I am, without one plea,’ and 
many others. By this time the individual is in such a high-pitched, 
emotional state that he cannot think—even if that were his desire. 

If one has never attended any meetings of this type, he has 
missed a most interesting opportunity to study group psychology, 
and a certain type of religious appeal. Though in some circles 
it may be unpopular to say so, the spirit of these meetings has 
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never been more accurately described than in Sinclair Lewis’ HImer 
Gantry, Chap. ii1 (Harcourt, Brace, 127). The great revival 
in the West at the turn of the nineteenth century has been the 
subject of much discussion. See Peter Cartwright, Autobiography, 
and Catherine C. Cleveland, The Great Revival in the West, 
1797-1805 (University of Chicago Press, 1916). 


D 


The Modern Personal and Intellectual Appeal 


A, Eart Kernawan, Visitation Bvangelism, Chap. vi (Revell, 1925) 


The modern intellectual appeal is well illustrated by the 
work of such brilliant ministers as Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
and others, who are trying to preach a gospel adapted to the 
needs of the generation in which they live, and a gospel for 
the acceptance of which a normally intelligent man does not 
have to be in a hypnotic state. He has well stated one of the 
essential points in his position when he said that he was trying 
to preach the religion of Jesus, rather than the religion about 


Him. 


[The method of visitation evangelism is based upon personal 
contact and personal interviews. After a period of preparation 
and organization, the members of the church group go out in 
pairs to call upon persons not affiliated with any church, and 
endeavor to get them to make a decision to join. This drive lasts 
for a definite period—usually two weeks. There are four principal 
appeals which the workers use. | 

There is the appeal to conscience. Every person on earth knows 
the difference between right and wrong. A worker should take 
advantage of this fact. If I were calling upon a father, I should 
proceed somewhat as follows: “You would not live in a commu- 
nity where there were no public schools if you could avoid it?” 

The answer would always be, “No.” 

Then I would remind him that the public school was the product 
of the Christian Church. “You would not live in a community 
where there was no system of jurisprudence ?” 

His answer again would be, “No.” 

Then I would suggest that the system of jurisprudence which 
we have has many protective features which have been fostered 
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and nurtured in the Christian Church. “You would not live 
where there was no opportunity to send your children to Sunday 
school ?” 

In most instances, his answer again would be, “No.” 

Then I would again remind him that the Sunday school is 
perpetuated by the gifts and leadership of the people in the 
church. I would then directly and frankly impress him with 
the fact that he was demanding a certain kind of social environ- 
ment, which is in a real sense Christian, in which to rear his 
children; but that this demand made him mutually responsible 
with every other person in the community who made a like de- 
mand; that just at present he seemed to be assuming that some- 
body else would carry his religious responsibility ; that that really 
was not the thing he would choose to do when he realized that 
he was doing it. I would call his attention to the fact that 
the only way to perpetuate any institution is to invest personality 
in it. I would ask him if he did not think it perfectly fair to 
expect him to put his life into the Church if he desired the con- 
tinuance of the kind of an environment which he now demanded 
in the community where he was building his home? 

If I were talking to a mother, I should make the same appeal. 
This presentation of Christian citizenship will have a challenge 
in it that they never saw before. 

The second appeal is the appeal for a Christian home. This is 
a tender and beautiful appeal. I never direct a campaign with- 
out having a number of experiences with this method of approach 
which would furnish memories that would recompense me for a 
lifetime of service. . .. Whenever I call where there are chil- 
dren who have not made their Christian decision, I start with 
them. There is no time in all the life of a person when it is 
quite so wise for him to choose Jesus’ companionship as it is 
at that first moment when he chooses Jesus to be his friend for- 
ever—just at that moment he is old enough to become a Christian 
by his own choice. Up to that minute he is a Christian through 
the nurture of Christian environment and by virtue of the fact 
that every child on earth is a Christian. Therefore, I always 
begin my appeal with the children, and after having won the chil- 
dren, I then proceed to win the parents. [Here follows the story 
of the winning of the eldest son, then the second son, about fifteen, 
then the daughter, the mother, and the father of a family in St. 
Paul. ] 

The third appeal is for service. This is directly in keeping 
with the spirit of today. We do not have much respect for a 
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man’s testimony of Christian loyalty and devotion unless that 
man is doing something for society and for God. Of course there 
is one exception. ‘T’here are some people who are physically dis- 
abled, old and infirm, who have rich Christian experiences and 
cannot work, but these are exceptions. To be able to convince 
people that they can take whatever personal ability God has given 
them and use it for the sake of society, is necessary. This appeal 
succeeds with people of wealth, influence, and strong personality. 
It also succeeds with youth. On one occasion we went to call upon 
a man in a large office building in a great city. He was rich. 
We had some difficulty in getting to his private office, but finally 
we were ushered into his presence. He gave us ten minutes of 
his time. 

In that ten minutes we told him about everything we could 
about colleges, hospitals, and institutions of all kinds and de- 
scriptions. We showed him that for the first time in the history 
of organized Christianity the Church was attempting to eliminate 
duplication of work; that an actual assigning of the various areas 
of the earth’s surface was being undertaken so that no two churches 
would be working in the same place and overlapping work. We 
did all we could to show him that the Church needed Christian 
statesmanship; that no man had a right to use his own abilities 
for his own interests alone. I held my watch in my hand and 
noticed that we were within one minute of the expiration of the 
ten-minute limit. I used that one minute in the most impas- 
sioned appeal that I knew how to make; saying that I did not 
believe that any man, who had a strong enough personality to 
be employed by six different corporations, had any right to sell 
his personality and his managerial powers to secular corporations 
alone, and neglect his responsibility to the Church, which must 
be perpetuated and become prosperous by the investment of the 
same kind of personality and leadership as these other organi- 
zations. The last minute slipped away, and I said, “Our ten 
minutes are gone; I thank you for your time. We expect that 
you will give this matter careful consideration.” 

“I will call you up in a couple of days,’ he answered, and he 
did. 

When I went to see him, he said, “I have thought the matter 
over about which we were talking the other day, and if the min- 
ister will receive me into the Church, I will be there a week from 
Sunday morning to make my confession of faith, as you sug- 
gested, and be received into church membership.” Then followed 
similar decision on the part of the wife, and the son. 
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The fourth appeal is the one with which all pastors who have 
had any experience with revival services are well acquainted. It 
was about the only appeal that was made at one time in the 
history of evangelism. It is the exhortation to be prepared for 
the Hereafter, to develop capacity to enjoy Heaven, to be sure 
of the other world. The only place that we use this appeal now 
is where death has recently made the other world seem very 
near. I am not discussing the merits of this appeal; I am simply 
saying that the only place where it succeeds now is where Heaven 
seems very near because some loved one has taken up his resi- 
dence there. 


3. Organized Religion and Modern Science 


JOSEPH E. SAGEBEER, Report of the Committee on Education to the 
Philadelphia Baptist Association, October 6, 1925. Text obtained 
through the courtesy of Mr. Sagebeer 


A few years ago three well-known Episcopal ministers, after 
long and useful pastorates, retired from the active ministry. After 
about two years each wrote a book in which he specifically re- 
pudiated his faith in the creeds and in the Scriptures, and each 
dared the Bishops to do their worst. The Bishops ignored one 
challenge. One of the men the Bishops tried, convicted and de- 
posed from the ministry. The third, failing to achieve martyr- 
dom, committed suicide. These are pitiful cases, but they are 
not hard to understand. These men were faithful and useful 
ministers, devoted to their calling, perfectly satisfied with the 
age-long teaching of their church, with little time for study, and 
utterly ignorant of modern learning. Upon retiring from the 
active duties of the pastorate they undertook a survey of the re- 
sults of modern historic criticism and scientific research. ‘The re- 
sults of their late and superficial inquiry simply paralyzed them. 
The shock was naturally and properly fatal to their intellectual 
beliefs. For half a century each of these men had confidently 
believed and earnestly taught that the creeds were correct tran- 
scripts of the New Testament. Finding now that their creeds 
were impossible, they pathetically concluded that the New Testa- 
ment, therefore, is also untrustworthy. For us, the lesson is 
plain. Let us not be too sure that our beliefs do truly represent 
the teaching of the Master and so become unwilling to revise 
and to restate them, and let us indeed be certain in our own minds 
what the Scriptures really are and what they really teach. 
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The battle-lines of religious thought are formed upon a scale 
unparalleled in history. The issues are not yet accomplished, but 
they cannot be in doubt. Truth, wherever found, is of God, and 
truth is always a constructive force. Science and historic criti- 
cism are the most amazing phenomena of the modern world. They 
have become a new basis of authority and they have made neces- 
sary a new interpretation of man’s origin and of his destiny. The 
theory of evolution has affected religious thinking more profoundly 
than any other scientific theory during the whole range of human 
thinking. Many of the men who organized this Association two 
hundred and eighteen years ago believed that the earth was flat 
and that the sun and the stars were fixed in a dome which turned 
round the earth, and they believed that Christianity could not 
survive if the theories of Copernicus were admitted to be true. 
Some of their sons who are to-day devoted to the Association 
and to the churches which constitute it, feel the same fear con- 
cerning evolution. But it would seem that it would be a support 
of spiritual religion and not a hindrance to it, to see life as an 
unfolding thing, and to know that while man in his body is a 
little brother of the beast, in his spirit he is a child of God, and 
that this life is still big with the promise and potency of a yet 
larger life. The real issue is the issue between a spiritual and 
a naturalistic interpretation of the universe. The Christianity 
of to-day is undergoing a change hardly less momentous than the 
change accomplished by the Reformation, and when we definitely 
refuse to hold a doctine which runs counter to the facts we are 
getting back nearer to the essence of Christianity. All of us be- 
lieve in miracles. It would be an enormous loss to believe that 
God cannot control His universe in any fashion except in those 
ways which we have observed and catalogued as laws, but it 
would be a greater loss to suppose that Christianity depends upon 
miracles. None of the miracles reported in the Bible are so 
marvelous or so important to human life and conduct as the 
known immensity of space, the speed of the magnetic wave through 
ether, or the beginning and development of human life. The 
real miracles are the human mind and its ability to discover the 
laws which govern the universe. 

Christian faith is impossible to a closed mind. What sort of 
a faith is that which feels outraged when you quote the whole 
New Testament concerning any doctrine? Within a hundred years 
the Scottish church barred farmers who used winnowing fans to 
thresh their grain, because the Bible says “The wind bloweth 
where it listeth.” Seventy-five years ago some churches objected 
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to the use of an anesthetic at childbirth on the ground that it was 
an attempt to escape the primal curse of Eden, but the deacons 
yielded when the surgeons reminded them that when God was 
about to take a rib from the side of Adam He caused a deep 
sleep to fall on him. When Copernicus made his great discovery, 
Luther and Melanchon, as well as the Catholic teachers, denied 
it because Ecclesiastes in the first chapter says “The earth standeth 
fast forever.” The same teachers said that Galileo’s telescope, if 
it were to be trusted, would vitiate the whole plan of salvation. 
They also proved that the other planets cannot be inhabited be- 
cause the Bible teaches that all men are descended from Adam, 
and since no descendant of Adam could possibly reach any other 
planet, therefore the other planets are not inhabited. 

Nineteen hundred years ago, a shining preacher with a shining 
Gospel came into the great Greek world—the world of culture 
and learning. In two centuries the religion brought by Paul 
had become the religion of the world. The reason is not diffi- 
cult to understand. Paul had no contest with the religion of the 
Greek world for the reason that the religion of the Greek world 
was no longer capable of making a contest. The public schools 
and the academies of Greece had destroyed the religion of Greece. 
The ritual and the religion of the temples of Greece had perished 
in the white light of the science and the philosophy of the schools. 
Science is the interpretation of the facts of nature, and philosophy 
is the interpretation of the facts of experience, and the Greek 
boys came out of the schools and into the temples to say “The 
things of the temple are not true.” The temples perished. The 
schools survived. And the schools became the allies of the re- 
ligion of Jesus because His religion is the religion of the open 
mind. If philosophy is the interpretation of life in the light 
of its origin and of its apparent destiny, and if religion is the | 
attempt to bring one’s self into a right relation with the unseen 
Spiritual world, then there is no necessary or inherent conflict 
between learning and religion. But when religion has refused 
to make learning her ally, then there has always been a conflict 
between religion and science, and religion has always been marked 
for defeat. Religion cannot survive and it should not survive 
when it denies the known facts of research and of experience. 

Modern learning has not obliged us to give up a single thing 
that ever had a rightful place in religion or that ever was of the 
remotest use to religion. On the other hand, it has given us 
new views of many fundamental things, which new views we 
recognized to be far more like the Spirit and like the teaching of 
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the Master than the views which they have been obliged to aban- 
don. It has given us a new view of the origin and of the meaning 
of the Bible-—a new view of the freedom of the soul,—and a 
new view of the enormous consequences of human action,—a new 
view of the fearful obligations of living, and a new view of what 
it means to be saved. For the conservation of such a religion, 
the church and the school are allies. May God give us such a 
faith as can answer at the bar of human reason—still more may 
He give us such a faith as can answer for itself at the white bar 
of human conscience. And still more, may we forever deny every 
article of every creed that refused to represent God as eternal love. 

The human mind is prompt to recognize the imperial authority 
of facts. It is not always so ready to recognize the yet more im- 
perial authority of values and of ideals. Sooner or later most 
thoughtful men are confronted with the question whether they 
will modify their religion so that it may conform to new-found 
facts, or whether an array of imaginary facts shall be held in 
order that religious forms and creedal expressions may not be 
disturbed. The issue will not long be in doubt. In a clear-cut 
issue between facts and religion, religion is marked for certain 
defeat. The Master never said that religious forms and creedal 
statements shall make us free. He said “The truth shall make 
you free.” I will not tell my children that the same spirit of 
divine love that inspired the ciii Psalm inspired also the cix. 
My children shall not call me either a fool or a liar. Religion 
cannot long continue in a soul that is subject to restraint. We 
Baptist people, more than any other Christian group, without 
allegiance to any man or to any age, have set before us the glori- 
ous task of finding God as He has revealed Himself in the Mas- 
ter, as He reveals Himself in nature, and as He reveals Himself 
_ In our own experience. 


4. The Church and the Tennessee Anti-Evolution Law 
A 


The Inquisition in Tennessee 


EpiToriaL Foreworp, Forum, August, 1925; followed by WASHINGTON 
Przet, “The Inquisition in Tennessee,” in Forum, July, 1925 


The Tennessee Evolution Trial is an event of many facets, 
each one reflecting something of national significance; whether 
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we regard it from the legal, educational, religious, scientific, or 
political aspect, or from a synthetic point of view, we apprehend 
something vital, something that goes trenchantly to the roots of 
the major problems of our civilization. 

In this age of “pitiless publicity,” the public interest in any 
matter may be gauged from the amount of space devoted to it 
in newspapers. In this connection, it is interesting to note that 
the evolution trial is being extensively commented upon, in edi- 
torials as well as in news items, not only in the United States, 
but in Europe, Asia, and South Auenicat 

Enlightened European opinion is amazed that such a trial is 
taking place. How is it possible for a nation to be at once so 
progressive and so behind the times? World leaders in applying 
science to making life more comfortable and efficient, the Ameri- 
cans seem to them half a century behind the times in applying 
science to the imponderables of education and thought. In Europe 
this issue was debated and settled years ago. Are we then half 
a century behind Europe? 

In South America, where there exist strongly conservative 
clerical parties, exercising considerable ecclesiastical interference 
in politics, the thing is understandable; but an editorial in one 
of the leading Peruvian papers expresses amazement, that William 
Jennings Bipah: democratic leader, in politics, a liberal, Een Os 
sive, not to say a radical, is in this matter a reactionary, a “cleri- 
cal” as they put it. How can that be? Has he no logical philos- 

ophy ? 

One thing amazes those who have been scientifically trained, 
and that is the uniformity with which those on the Fundamen- 
talist side regard science as a body of proved facts. Such a con- 
ception of science is entirely antiquated; the modern scientist 
regards science as primarily a method. It seems to us that if the 
Fundamentalist could be brought to accept the scientist’s own 
definition of science, the argument would immediately leave the 
realm of the nebulous and enter upon solid ground... . 

On the first of October, 1632, Galileo Galilei, the famous Flor- 
entine astronomer and mathematician, was cited to Rome by the 
Inquisition. During the previous January he had published a 
book in Florence, Dialogo dei dui massimi sistemi del mondo, in 
which he made a vigorous assertion of the astronomical principles 
first expounded by Copernicus in his De revolutionibus orbvwm 
coelestium (1543). Contrary to popular legend, Galileo was 
neither tortured nor even harshly treated by the Inquisition. 
On the twenty-second of June he was condemned to a limited 
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and very mild sort of imprisonment and as penance “was en- 
joined to recite once a week for three years the seven penitential 
psalms.” Of course he had to recant his heresy; the earth, not 
the sun, was the centre of the universe according to the inter- 
pretation of scripture favored by the theologians of the day, and 
the earth was stationary, neither revolving about the sun nor 
upon its own axis as Galileo had recklessly maintained. 

On May twenty-fifth, 1925, John T. Scopes, science teacher in 
the Rhea High School in Dayton, Tennessee, was indicted by a 
Grand Jury charged with teaching evolution in violation of the 
State’s anti-evolution law. 

The charges preferred against Galileo by the Inquisition read 
in part as follows: “Whereas you, Galileo Galilei of Florence, were 
denounced in 1625 to this Holy Office for holding as true the 
false doctrine taught by many,—namely, that the sun is im- 
movable in the centre of the world and that the earth moves and 
also with a diurnal motion; also for having’ pupils whom you 
instructed in the same opinions. . . . 

Therefore this holy tribunal, being desirous of providing against 
the disorder and mischief thence proceeding. . . . The proposition 

. Is false because it is expressly contrary to the Holy Scrip- 
tures.” 

The indictment of Scopes reads in part as follows: “That 
John Thomas Scopes . . . did unlawfully and wilfully teach ... 
certain theory and theories that deny the story of the Divine crea- 
tion of man as taught in the Bible and did teach instead thereof 
that man has descended from a lower order of animals . . . against 
the peace and dignity of the State.” 

The authority under which Galileo was tried was ecclesiastical, 
whereas Scopes is being tried by the civil authority of the State. 
Here apparently the analogy ceases, but it is precisely at this 
point that the real and vital analogy is to be found. For in 
reality Scopes, too, is being tried by ecclesiastical authority. 
To-day religion no longer exerts the direct tangible authority it 
did three hundred years ago. But its authority is none the less 
real and apparent if only we look below the surface of events to 
their basic causes. ecclesiastical authority can no longer appeal 
to the rack and to the torture chamber; instead it employs the 
weapons of our age; propaganda, organized public opinion, legal 
action and economic pressure. Through these means it may still 
intrench itself as it has done in Tennessee. 

In this State the great majority of the inhabitants of the rural 
districts are Fundamentalists,—that is, persons holding to a literal 
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interpretation of the Bible. And taking advantage of their nu- 
merical preponderance they have established an ecclesiastical au- 
thority. Renegade to the most sacred principle of Protestantism, 
—the right of the Private Mind to interpret Holy Scripture for 
itself,—they have set up in our midst an Authority as real as that 
of Roman Catholicism. Renegade to the most sacred principle 
of Americanism,—that Church and State shall be separate,—they 
have in effect made the State a party to their beliefs and the instru- 
ment for their enforcement, thus recreating a situation which 
their ancestors came here to escape. 

To understand how these things have come to pass we must 
take a glance at the character of these Tennesseeans and at the 
existing political situation in that State. If in the preceding 
paragraph I seem to have said harsh things about them, it is with 
no spirit of ill-will toward them. Never have I been treated with 
such courtesy and kindliness as during the pleasant days I re- 
cently spent among them. They are not bigots,—in the deroga- 
tory sense in which the term is commonly employed; there is 
nothing of the dour, hard puritan about them; they are unlike 
the Fundamentalists of other parts of the country; they are rug- 
ged, honest, intensely sincere, well-meaning folk, to whom their 
religion is a vital and a beautiful thing, living in cultural isola- 
tion, half a century behind the thought of cosmopolitan civiliza- 
tion, utterly untouched by the spirit of modern science. In sci- 
ence they see only the evils of its many pernicious applications, 
they see the moral danger of the skepticism engendered by sci- 
ence in those not really fitted by nature for skepticism. They 
recoil from the implications of a theory of man’s origin which, 
to them, disrobes man of his humanity and God of His divinity, 
—to them evolution means ancestors who were monkeys,—they 
cannot comprehend the vast unifying beauty of this hypothesis 
because they cannot understand it. Nor can the present genera- 
tion be made to understand it; to do so they would have to be 
educated all over,—a manifestly impossible task. If these people 
are ignorant in our eyes, we should neither scorn nor pity them, 
but devise means to help them. They are ignorant not because 
they are unintelligent, but because the region in which they live 
is a cultural desert largely because the North trampled their native 
culture underfoot in its war to free the slaves. 

For the present generation nothing can be done, but for the 
rising generation there is great hope. Under the tutelage of 
such scientific-minded young men as John T. Scopes they will 
readily be brought to see the beauty of the scientific conception 
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of the universe, and how, far from belittling God or man, it pays 
homage to God and raises the aspirations of man. But for the 
present there is an anti-evolution law upon the statutes which 
creates a tragic impasse—a veritable vicious circle. For it is 
safe to predict, that unless something very unforeseen happens, 
Scopes will be found guilty, fined one hundred dollars, and the 
law upheld. This brings us to the political implications of the 
case. 

Tennessee is seventy-five per cent rural. The farm and back- 
woods control the legislature. The urban politicians are at thé 
mercy of the rural; they cannot get laws passed vital to the 
cities unless they do the bidding of the rural representation in 
other matters. The State Senators in Nashville whom I talked 
with assured me that they were not in favor of the bill, that they 
voted for it, or failed to vote against it as a political expedient. 
They needed the favors of their rural colleagues who wanted the 
law. They were indifferent to it. It seemed unimportant to 
them, just one more statute to be passed and never enforced. Each 
house passed the buck to the other; both to the governor, and the 
governor to the courts, where the matter now rests. 

The philosophical-political implication, is the ever recurrent 
one in our politics, the issue of republicanism versus democracy. 
Are we to be governed by the opinions of enlightened represen- 
tatives imbued with the culture of their age, or by the delegated 
will of uninformed majorities? Is it to the interest of our nation 
that a mere majority should be able to perpetuate its ignorance 
and its prejudices, religious or other, by insisting that only what 
it believes and approves shall be taught to the young? Since all 
new ideas originate with minorities, in the dictatorship of num- 
bers lies stagnation and decay. 

I do not insist upon the truth of evolution. We know no truths. 
God alone knows the truth. Evolution is one of many generally 
accepted working hypotheses,—assumed generalizations through 
which the spiritual and material well being of humanity is ad- 
vanced, useful until superseded by another hypothesis more in 
accordance with the observed facts. Unless there is complete 
freedom to examine into the workableness of hypotheses science 
is dead. Tolerance is then the motivating force of all human prog- 
ress. Let us beware, lest intolerance become our besetting na- 
tional sin,—it was mutual intolerance that produced the Civil 
War which has made the South a cultural wilderness,—let us be- 
ware lest intolerance strike America down on the high-road to its 
destiny. 
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B 
What the Law Forbade Scopes to Teach 


The text of the law is reprinted here as it appeared in the Forum, 
August, 1925. The textbook Scopes used was Grorce Hunter, 4 Civic 
Biology (American Book Company). 


An act prohibiting the teaching of the evolution theory in all 
universities, normal, and other public schools of Tennessee, which 
are supported in whole or in part by the public school funds of 
the State, and to provide penalties for the violation thereof. 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the general assembly of the State 
of Tennessee that it shall be unlawful for any teacher in any 
of the universities, normals, and all other public schools of the 
State which are supported in whole or in part by the public 
school funds of the State to teach any theory that denies the story 
of the Divine creation of man as taught in the Bible, and to teach, 
instead, that man has descended from a lower order of animals. 

Section 2. Be it further enacted that any teacher found guilty 
of the violation of this act shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
upon conviction shall be fined not less than one hundred ($100) 
dollars, nor more than five hundred ($500) dollars for each of- 
fense. 

Section 3. Be it further enacted that this act take effect from 
and after its passage, the public welfare requiring it. 


5. Oregon Compulsory School Law 


PIERCE, GOVERNOR OF OREGON y. SISTERS OF THE HoLty NAME, ETC., 
summary of the decision of the United States Supreme 
Court, June 1, 1925. 268 U. S. 5101 


Here the respondents seek to enjoin the enforcement of the 
Compulsory Education Act of 1922. The law, which requires chil- 
dren of grammar school age to attend a public school, was adopted 
by initiative, by a vote of 115,506 to 103,685, at a general elec- 
tion in 1922, and was to have become effective in September, 
1926. Private and parochial schools attacked the law, which they 
said was aimed at them. The bill, originally proposed by the 


7[“The Supreme Court and the Oregon School Case” is an interesting 
comment from a prominent Catholic clergyman. See John A. Ryan, 
Declining Liberty and Other Papers, Chap. viii (Macmillan, 1926).] 
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Scottish Rite Masons, became one of the main issues in the gen- 
eral election of 1922, being backed by the Federated Patriotic 
Societies and the Ku Klux Klan. The act provided that begin- 
ning September 1, 1926, every parent or guardian having under 
their control children between the ages of 8 and 16 should send 
them to the public schools. It made failure to do so a mis- 
demeanor. Here both respondents have invested large sums in 
educational institutions; they have been training children in years 
past, and the proposed enforcement of the act threatens to de- 
prive them of students and render their property worthless. They 
seek protection, contending that it is a deprivation of their prop- 
erty without due process of law as guaranteed by the Fourteenth 
Amendment. The court here so held saying: 


The inevitable practical result of enforcing the act under con- 
sideration would be destruction of appellees’ primary schools and 
perhaps all other private primary schools for normal children within 
the State of Oregon. Appellees are engaged in a kind of under- 
taking not inherently harmful, but long regarded as useful and 
meritorious. Certainly there is nothing in the present record to 
indicate that they have failed to discharge their obligations to 
patrons, students, or to the State. And there are no peculiar cir- 
cumstances or present emergencies which demand extraordinary 
measures relative to primary education. 

Rights guaranteed by the Constitution may not be abridged by 
legislation which has no reasonable relation to some purpose within 
the competency of the State. The fundamental theory of liberty 
upon which all governments in this Union repose excludes any 
general power of the State to standardize its children by forcing 
them to accept instruction from public teachers only. The child 
is not the mere creature of the State; those who nurture him and 
direct his destiny have a right, coupled with the high duty, to 
recognize and prepare him for additional obligations. 

Appellees have business and property for which they claim protec- 
tion. They are threatened with destruction through the unwarranted 
compulsion which appellants are exercising over present and pros- 
pective patrons of their schools. And this court has gone far to 
protect against loss threatened by such action. 


The court intimates that the State could go far by State inspec- 
tion of schools, adoption of textbooks, etc., none of which entered 
into the main case. 
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6. The Use of Pastoral Letters 


PATRICK CARDINAL HAYES, ARCHBISHOP or NEW York, from the pastoral 
letter of Easter, 19251 


There is a pronounced tendency, at the present hour, to test 
nearly every human relation, from the cradle to the grave, by 
a purely economic valuation. It is, of course, the result of ma- 
terialism, pure and simple. No more reactionary step, in the 
light of history, could be imagined. In the field of charity, were 
the economic standard to prevail over the spiritual standard, 
which has stood the shock of centuries of assault and conflict, 
then no longer would it be nobler and more blessed to give than 
to receive. Rather the philosophy of might against right, of 
selfishness against kindliness, of indulgence against duty, and of sin 
against virtue would be sanctioned and followed. 

Christian charity looms up a bigger question than the ministry 
of relief, health, protective care and education. The ideals and 
principles which inspire and guarantee the very life of charity, 
must be defended and rooted more deeply than ever in the hearts 
of the faithful. Latterly, into the public eye, has been thrust 
an open propaganda that shocks the moral sense of every true 
follower of Christ. Christian sentiment against it has found ex- 
pression in the law of the land forbidding the dissemination of 
the knowledge of its practices. Yet, the downright perversion 
of human cooperation with the Creator in the propagation of the 
human family, is openly advocated and defended. It is not what 
the God of nature and of grace, in His Divine wisdom, ordained 
marriage to be; but the lustful indulgence of man and woman is 
put forth as a primary function and an all determining factor of 
wedlock. The elementary truths of revealed religion, such as 
God’s commandments and His Providence over mankind; the im- 
mortality of the soul; the accountability of every man before God; 
the evil of sin; and the infinite love of Our Heavenly Father— 
are all ignored and swept aside. The spiritual and supernatural 
are defied in God’s noblest handiwork. By such sin fell empires, 





+[Many similar illustrations might be drawn from the pastoral letters 
of ministers in other denominations; for instance, the letter of Bishop 
Berry in July, 1926, regarding the opening of the Sesqui-Centennial 
International Exposition in Philadelphia, on Sunday. Leon Whipple, 
Ciwil Liberty in the United States, Chap. vii (Vanguard Press, 1927), 
has something to say of the history of the effort to spread birth-control 


propaganda in this country.] 
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states and nations. Religion shudders at the wild orgy of atheism 
and immorality the situation forebodes. 

Mark you, also, that Birth Control is heralded as a benedic- 
tion to the poor, because, forsooth, the poor have too many chil- 
dren, and are largely responsible for defectives. Never was there 
cast upon the humble homes of our people a more offensive insult. 
Children are welcomed among the poor and the humble as angels 
are treasured as jewels. Children are often the only source of 
a sunshine and a happiness, not of this world, at many a family 
fireside, which knows but little other comfort or joy. Nor are 
our humble poor, generally speaking, the breeders of defectives. 
Imbeciles and deformed are as likely to be born of the learned 
and the affluent. Nature is no respecter of persons or class in 
such matters. Defectives, moreover, whether physical or mental, 
have immortal souls, redeemed by the blood of Christ and des- 
tined to share with the sound and the whole the vision of God 
for all eternity. How much more advanced in true social prog- 
ress would be the advocates of Birth Control, if, instead of inter- 
fering with the fountain of human life, they would seek the ideal 
of Christian Charity, which by realizing, in due course of time, 
better housing and living conditions, hopes to provide a proper 
home for every child, and children for every home. 

I know that our good people will bear with me for referring 
to this unclean thing. But it teaches the importance of our 
organized Catholic Charities to combat the forces of evil that 
would exploit the bodies and ruin the souls of the children of 
God. “And this I pray: That your charity may more and more 
abound in knowledge and in all understanding; that you may 
approve the better things; that you may be sincere and without 
offence unto the day of Christ” (Phil. i, 9-10). Whatever others 
may do, we shall “be not wanting in comforting them that weep, 
and walk with them that mourn. Be not slow to visit the sick, 
for by these things we shall be confirmed in love” (Eccl. vii, 38-39). 
Through Catholic Charities we shall “judge for the needy and 
fatherless: do justice to the humble and the poor. Rescue the 
poor, and deliver the needy out of the hand of the sinner” (Ps. 
Ixxxi, 3-4). We shall follow the counsel of Tobias: “According 
to thy ability be merciful. If thou have much give abundantly; 
if thou have little, take care even so to bestow willingly a little” 
(Tob. iv, 8-9). 

I most earnestly plead with the bien the religious and the 
faithful, to uphold my hands in the heavy burden I must carry 
in the vast field of labor committed to my pastoral care, and at 
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this very critical hour of terrifying responsibility. Innumerable, 
indeed, have been the evidences which you have given me of your 
loyalty and affection. I beg for the continuance of this grace and 
benediction. The heart of your shepherd is so ardent in attach- 
ment and love for you—a most wonderful flock—that I venture, 
in all humility and reverence, to use the words of St. Paul: “My 
charity be with you all in Christ Jesus” (I Cor. xvi, 24). “For 
God is my witness how I long after all you in the bowels of Jesus 
Christ” (Phil. i, 8), 

My final word is to remind you that each year five thousand 
Masses are offered by needy missionaries for the spiritual and 
temporal welfare of all who contribute to Catholic Charities, and, 
in addition, your own Archbishop offers the Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass twice each week for the same intention, with a fervent 
memento for your beloved dead. 

Faithfully and gratefully, 
Your Shepherd in Christ, 
: Patrick CARDINAL Hayss, 
Archbishop of New York. 


P.S. Kindly read at all Masses on Sunday, April 26th. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. How much of your attitude toward the church as an institution 
is due to: 


(@) influence of your parents? 

(6) “the great number of hypocrites among church members”? 

(c) your impression of some one or two clergymen whom you either 
specially liked or specially disliked? 

(d) to the comments of persons whom you chanced to know, who 
are either particularly opposed to, or ardent in support of this 
institution? 

(e) to a study of “higher criticism”? 

(f) to unfavorable impressions due to caricatures of clergy on the 
stage? 


2. Is your preference for a particular sect or denomination due to: 


(a) parental influence? 

(6) well reasoned beliefs of your own? 

(c) indifference on your part to doctrinal differences, and a belief 
that one church is as good as another? 


3. To what extent do you believe that your personal conduct, or 
your personal opinion with regard to important problems, is in- 
fluenced by your attending or failing to attend some religious 
services ? 
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As you recall appeals that have been made to you on public 
questions in religious services, is it your impression that they 
were based predominantly upon emotion? Fear? Reason? 
Your inborn desire to do the right thing? Patriotism? The 
benefit that would result to the religious organization from the 
adoption of the policy recommended? Do you think of other 
types of appeal not mentioned here? 

The first edition of Andrew D. White’s work was called A 
History of the Warfare between Science and Religion. All suc- 
ceeding editions have been called A History of the Warfare be- 
tween Science and Theology. Is there any significance in this 
change ? 

What parallel does Mr. Sagebeer suggest between the attitude of 
certain people to-day toward the theory of evolution, and the 
attitude of the people of the sixteenth century toward the teach- 
ings of Copernicus? 

“The Christianity of to-day is undergoing a change hardly less 
momentous than the change accomplished by the Reformation.” 
Explain. - 


. “All of us believe in miracles.” Do we? How does a belief or 


a failure to believe in miracles affect the possible influence of 
the church upon public opinion? Compare here Lecky’s state- 
ment to the effect that: “We do not disprove miracles 3 we 
outgrow them.” See also Sagebeer, The Bible in Court (Lippin- 
cott, 1900). 

“Christian faith is impossible to a closed mind.” Is this true? 
Have our religious institutions always tried to cultivate an open 
mind? If not, have they fallen any farther short in the accom- 
plishment of this purpose than other established institutions ? 
Are the natural sciences the only ones that have come into con- 
flict with established religious institutions ? 

What was the part played by the churches in the “Keep Butler” 
movement in Philadelphia, during the latter part of 1924, and 
of 1925? Study the newspaper files for information on this 
question. 

What are the four different types of appeal that the church 
makes to the public? Explain each. 

What does Dr. Hillis have to say of the power and influence 
of the pulpit in modern life? What forms of appeal does its use? 
Are they more, or less, effective than twenty-five years ago? 
Why are the duties of a minister very much more difficult than 
formerly—assuming, of course, that he does his work well ? 
Describe the development of the appeal made by the church to 
the individual, from Puritan times to the present. 

What was the attitude of Europe and of certain parts of the 
United States toward the Dayton trial? Reasons? 
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What analogy does the Forum suggest between the trials of 
Galileo and Scopes? Where does the analogy end? How is the 
character of these Tennesseeans, among whom such a trial was 
possible, explained ? 

What was the substance of the Tennessee law? What did 
Scopes teach? Do you believe that he actually violated the law? 
Reasons ? 

For the case of Pierce v. Sisters of the Holy Name, ete., give 
facts, point at issue, decision, reasons for the decision, sig- 
nificance of the case. 

Comment upon the use of the pastoral letter as a means of in- 
fluencing opinion. Collect a number of illustrations of such 
letters from different and varied sources. : 


TOPICS FOR FURTHER INVESTIGATION AND 
DISCUSSION 


Examine the annual programs of the Church Advertising De- 
partment of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World, 
as it was formerly called. In the 1926 program, they appear on 
pages 51-53. The following are some of the topics discussed: 
“What Truths Shall We Advertise?”; “Spiritual Principles in 
Advertising”; “Using Advertising Experts”; “Books the Church 
Advertiser Should Own”; “Advertising in Building a Bible 
Class,” and many others. 

In re the church and national politics, note the following from 
a letter of the Associate Editor of the Forum, September, 1926: 


Last year it was claimed that the Catholics were interfering in 
national politics. Every side was given a hearing. This autumn a 
Forum writer accuses the Protestant—particularly the Methodists— 
of “meddling” in Federal Government. The Methodist Board, the 
Anti-Saloon League, the Federal Council of Churches are “exposed.” 
The Secretary of their Board of Public Morals will “come back” 
at this article. The reader can draw his own conclusions from both 
sides. 


See the issues of the Forum in question for these articles, 


Comment on the following from Arthur S. Draper, Report of 
the Williamstown Institute of Politics, 1926, 109-110: 


The modern church has taken on a form of organization different 
from earlier ecclesiastical organizations in the United States. The 
range and reach of the activity of religious bodies has greatly in- 
creased since the opening of the Twentieth Century. The church 
has developed its own periodical press and has organized agencies 
for shaping opinion not only on matters of immediate ethical import 
but also on matters of world concern, with the view to the stimula- 
tion of missionary effort and to the propagation of an idealistic, 
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and at the same time practicable, point of view in international 
affairs. 


For interesting excerpts from an address by Adna W. Leonard, 
Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and interesting com- 
ments thereon, see the editorial, “A Moron Militant,” Independ- 
ent, August 21,1926. The address deals with the church and the 
Anti-Saloon League as the custodian of the best that is 
American. 

Comment on the following from an editorial in Collier’s 
Weekly, April 17, 1926: 


Public opinion is stupid or intelligent according as it is informed 
or uninformed. ... Heresy trials in Holland or in Tennessee are 
warning flashes. . . . Another generation found it impossible for the 
republic to continue half slave and half free. Our modern world can 
no more expect to prosper when public opinion is half ignorant and 
half informed. 


“In More’s Utopia, all religious views are tolerated which are not 

manifestly anti-social. Nowhere indeed has the great doctrine of 

religious toleration been expounded with greater force or fullness 

than in the Utopia.” 

—J. O. Hertzimr, History of Utopian Thought, 144 (Macmillan, 
1923). 


Below are given the references to two pairs of articles on the 
fundamentalist-modernist controversy : 
From the Independent, April 25, 1925: 


“My Faith—New and Old, The Creed of a Modern Heretic,” 
Bishop William Montgomery Brown. 

“The Freedom of Faith: You Cannot Leave out the Super- 
natural,” Rev. KE. Y. Mullins. 


From Collier’s Weekly, July 10, 1926: 


“The Old-time Religion Is Dying,” Rev. Dr, A. Wakefield 
Slaten. 

“Back to the Old-time Religion,” Rey. Billy Sunday. 
The famous Virginia statute of religious liberty is reprinted 
in Charles E. Martin, Introduction to the Study of the American 
Constitution, 375-876 (Oxford University Press, 1926). 
Comment on the following from the New Republic, January 13, 
1926: 


The Holy Name Society of New York City, according to the Rev. 
Eugene J. Callahan, is about to undertake a crusade against profanity 
on the stage, and particularly that which involves the name of 
the Deity. The Holy Name Society has our cheerful permission 
to undertake any crusade it pleases, sensible or otherwise. At the 
same time, it is fair to point out that this one represents a rather 
cowardly evasion of the real problem which the Holy Name Society 
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undoubtedly doesn’t dare tackle because of its size. The use of 
profanity on the stage is an aspect of art. It is an attempt to 
present with verisimilitude characters who would be likely to use 
it in real life. The only honest attempt at suppression would there- 
fore be one which sought to deodorize and make fragrant the con- 
versation of the general population. Here is a real job for someone 
to tackle; but the self-appointed guardians of other people’s morals 
carefully avoid this genuine, man’s size job. Playwrights are few 
in number, and without much influence with municipal authorities, 
most of whom have just about the same general level of intelligence 
as the censors. Preventing the artists from portraying truly those 
aspects of life which one does not approve of is possible; and will 
help to build up a satisfying sense that progress is somehow being 
made. We should call this policy ostrich-like, but the phrase would 
be an insult to a bird which by comparison seems remarkably 
intelligent. 


In connection with the excerpt from Jonathan Edwards in this 
chapter, see Philip Gregory Nordell, “Jonathan Edwards and 
Hell Fire,” Forum, 1925. Compare here Katherine Anne Porter, 
The Devil and Cotton Mather (Boni and Liveright, 1928). 

In Harper’s Magazine, May, 1926, there appears an article by 
Bishop Charles Fiske of New York, called “The Church and the 
Law: A Protest.” ; 

The following is from a foreword in the Forum, July, 1925: 


Attending for the first time an annual cricket match at Lord’s 
between Oxford and Cambridge, the Editor was astonished to see the 
dark blue and the light blue intermingled in the bleachers. The 
mass effect was in striking contrast to the solid banks of color at 
an American football game. Oxford rooters applauded good plays 
by Cambridge men and Cambridge supporters reciprocated. Yet 
there was no lack of healthy partisanship and rivalry. This open- 
minded attitude toward sport and admiration for the good points 
scored by his opponent is carried by the Britisher into the arenas 
of more vital issues, even into politics and religion. 

Are we Americans as tolerant and as ready to hear both sides as 
our British cousins? In the spirit of tolerance the public listened 
one Saturday evening recently to the broad-casting of a Forum 
debate on armament between Admiral Rodgers and General Bliss. 
Both were vigorously partisan, even audacious; yet we did not hear 
the Admiral called a “jingo” or the General described as a “Bolshe- 
vist.” Instead, the radio audience heard both sides with equal re- 
spect, applauded every home-thrust, and went to bed better informed, 
each listener convinced in his own private opinion. 


Are we willing to do this in this country in matters affecting 
religion? The Editor has heard it suggested that much of our 
so-called tolerance is a sort of taboo. No one would think, for 
instance, of broaching some religious issue as a topic for con- 
versation, when he had been invited out to dinner, 
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What are the churches doing, and what more can the churches 
do, to promote respect for law? 

Mr. Frank R. Kent, the famed correspondent of the Baltimore 
Sun, suggests that religion is becoming our politics—that 
whereas, the people are apathetic toward some matters, they 
are keenly alive and interested in matters of creed, of the Bible, 
and its interpretation. This thesis is discussed by Duncan 
Forsyth, Public Affairs, October, 1925. 


Paradoxical as it may sound to say it, the eruption of bigotry which 
we see in various parts of the country furnishes a most striking 
proof of the growth of tolerance in the United States. Many good 
citizens are shocked at the evidences of blind prejudice to be found 
in certain sections, and they conclude that we are now, for the first 
time, facing a great national peril. They are mistaken. It is a 
peril, to be true, but it is not as great as they think, and it is not as 
dangerous as it has been at times in the past. 


This states the thesis of an interesting article by George Barton, 
Current History, March, 1926, called “Dying Embers of Bigotry 
in America.” 

Not very long ago, the Rev. Dr. Tertius Van Dyke resigned his 
charge in New York City and moved into a relatively rural parish 
in Connecticut. The Independent comments editorially on his 
resignation and his statement regarding it, June 19, 1926. And 
a distinguished Baltimore clergyman recently refused a call to 
New York, 

Frederic C. Howe, The Confessions of a Reformer, Chap. ii, 
tells something of the religious atmosphere of the small college 
of a generation ago. By way of comparison see Religion in Col- 
leges (Association Press, 1928). Mr. Howe shows too how the 
religious influence of Mrs. Grundy governs the actions of her 
neighbors in a small town—even to-day. On the subject of reli- 
gious fanaticism in the rural community, see Newell L. Sims, 
Elements of Rural Sociology, Chap. xiv (Crowell, 1928). See 
also Carl C. Taylor, Rural Sociology, Chaps. x and xi (Harpers, 
1927). 

Is the church losing ground? In other words, is it losing its 
power to control the action and the thought of men? The 
following outline which may be provocative of discussion is taken 
from Public Affairs, July, 1926. 


Since the war, and particularly within the last few years, there 
has been a remarkable revival of interest in religion, of a sort; but 
it has taken place mainly in the small cities and towns of the nation 
and in the rural regions, and its form has been a rigorous adherence 
to the Bible, accepted literally. It has been a movement primarily of 
persons of middle age, rather than of youth. 

Is the church losing ground these days? The question is one that 
may have profound significance. 
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YES 

1. The church is alienating 
youth by its ceaseless conflicts. 
The attempts of Fundamental- 
ists to drive out the Modernists 
are likely to have the effect of 
causing the educated young men 
and women of the cities to aban- 
don the church altogether, be- 
cause of its intolerant attitude, 
and because they feel that 
science is making out a better 
case than Fundamentalism. 

2. Even before the war, in- 
terest in the church was lapsing 
in the cities. Industrial workers 
feel that they need Sunday as a 
day of recreation, and many feel 
also that the message of the 
church is not particularly per- 
tinent in these modern times. 
The failure of the ‘church to 
adopt a sound social program is 
an important factor with many 
such persons. 

3. The eagerness of the church 
te introduce motion pictures, 
gymnasia, etc., as a means of 
attracting young people, not 
only indicates a realization that 
its influence is declining, but 
these very tactics lead some 
young people to think that the 
church is too much Jacking in 
dignity. 

4. The lack of interest shown 
by young men in the ministry— 
where a serious shortage of 
preachers looms—is a further 
index of the inability of the 
church to hold the new genera- 
tion as it ought. 


NO 

1. The church is growing in- 
creasingly militant. If its power 
is not felt in the cities as much 
as in the rural communities, it 
will be shortly, for the rural 
communities hold the political 
balance of power in this country. 
The church put through the Pro- 
hibition Amendment, and it has 
brought about the adoption of 
anti-evolution laws in several 
states. 

2. The church is taking a 
strong stand against the destruc- 
tive tendencies of the present 
day. It has stimulated a re- 
vival of interest in religion to 
counteract the ravages of ma- 
terialism so manifest in post- 
war times. That revival bids 
fair to achieve considerable 
success. 

3. The clear majority of Fun- 
damentalists in most denomina- 
tions shows that religious faith 
has neither flagged nor been led 
astray by the heresies of the 
Modernists. Most churchmen 
still stand by the Bible. 

4. The church has adopted a 
social program, through the 
Federation of Churches, that is 
making its voice heard on the 
important problems of the day. 
This organization is doing much 
to keep the church in close and 
constant touch with the most 
progressive currents of modern 
thought. 

5. Church membership  con- 
tinues to increase, even though 
the greater percentage is in rural 
sections. 


19. The following is taken from Time, December 14, 1925, published 
in the column on “Religion” under the heading “Intolerance.” 
A correspondent in China in a letter some weeks later called 
attention to the fact that most of the student conferences in 
China are held in Confucian or Buddhist temples. 
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In Manhattan and the surrounding suburbs live some 5,000 Bud- 
dhists. They go about their business much as the members of other 
religions except that they do not broadcast their holy services over 
the radio or issue weekly advertisements announcing what topics 
their priests will preach about. Last week, however, two Buddhists— 
C. Juandoo and Fernand E. Querroy—called on the Commissioner of 
Parks, one Francis D. Gallatin. They asked him if he would permit 
them to erect a shrine to Buddha in Central Park. They had with 
them handsome plans for the shrine, designed by another member 
of their group, Jules Laget. The Commissioner of Parks was im- 
pressed. He agreed to submit the proposal to the Municipal Art 
Commission. The press got hold of the story, published a small 
item—and immediately, from a dozen pulpits and synagogues, came 
some amazing demonstrations. 

Some dominies were humorous. Buddha, they readily grasped, was 
something to joke about—a funny cross-legged little figure like a 
Billiken. Others were taciturn, others sorrowful, others inspired 
to righteous wrath; but on one point all were agreed—it would be 
a horrible thing to permit the effigy of so noted an infidel to appear 
in the midst of a Christian city. It would be like reminding men 
of the lost rites of Astarte, like resurrecting the god, Priapus, or 
setting up the image of the Golden Bull of Tyre. 


Quiett and Casey, Principles of Publicity (Appleton, 1926), 


have a chapter, xvi, devoted to the methods of church publicity. 


Give illustrations proving or disproving the following state- 
ment of Dr. C. Wallace Petty of Pittsburgh: “Creeds divide. 
You can’t discuss them; you can only accept and believe them.” 
Make a study of the propaganda attending the holding of the 

Catholic Eucharistic Congress in Chicago in the summer of 

1926. For a Protestant report on this Congress see Stanley 

Frost, “Alien Piety in Chicago,” in the Forum, September, 1926. 

Make a study of the influence of the church in politics. The 

following material will be found very suggestive, by way of a 

beginning: 

“The Catholic Church and Politics,” Forum, March, 1926. 

“The Temporal Power of Evangelism: The Methodists in 
National Politics—an indictment by Washington Pezet, 
Forum, October, 1926. 

The Clipsheet of the famous Methodist Board of Temperance, 
Prohibition and Public Morals. This may be obtained by sub- 
scribers for one dollar a year, on application to the Board at 
the Methodist Building, 100 Maryland Ave., N. E., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

“Methodist Rights in Politics,’ Dr. Clarence True Wilson, 
Forum, November, 1926. 

“Freedom v. Compulsion in Religion” as with the issue be- 

hind the College Chapel question. Charles A. Bennett in H arper’s 

Magazine, 1926. 
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To one interested in the religious appeal, the history of religion 
is important. In this connection, see Lewis Browne, This 
Believing World (Macmillan, 1926), a notable and fascinating 
account of the world’s faiths. Also T. H. Robinson, An Outline 
Introduction to the History of Religions (Oxford University 
Press, 1926). 

Make a study of the co-operative movement among the churches 
of Canada, in 1925. A similar movement appears to be under 
way in the Northwest; see The Coming Church, a publication 
started in Eugene, Oregon, in October, 1926. It advocates “not 
a new creed or sect, but more effective co-operation in Chris- 
tianity.” 

Historical studies of public opinion on the slavery issue, as 
influenced by the churches, can be made for the Methodists who 
divided in 1844, and for a number of other denominations which 
split at later dates. 

Do you attach any significance to the fact that the following 
news stories were all running simultaneously in the Philadelphia 
papers, November and December, 1926, and J anuary, 1927: 


Hall-Mills murder case, involving the Rev. Edward Wheeler Hall, 
an Episcopal rector of New Brunswick, New Jersey. 

The perjury trial of Aimee Semple McPherson, pastor of the 
Angelus Temple in Los Angeles, who was “kidnapped.” 

Murder trial of the Rev. J. Frank Norris of the First Baptist 
Church, Fort Worth, Texas. 

A court trial and notoriety growing out of the questionable rela- 
tions of the Rev. Dr. Beauman L. Newkirk, Wayne Avenue Baptist 
Church, Philadelphia, with a member or a former member of his 
congregation, 


For a further study of tolerance in the field of religion, see 
Phillips Brooks, Tolerance (Dutton, 1887), also Albert C. Dieffen- 
back, Religious Liberty (Morrow, 1927). For an excellent study 
of tolerance in religion as embodied in Phillips Brooks, see M. A. 
DeW. Howe, Causes and Their Champions, Chap. ii (Little, 
Brown, 1926). 

The literature on Governor Smith of New York and Catholicism 
and the Presidency is most interesting. Many magazine articles 
touch upon it; see the Reader’s Guide. An early one appeared in 
the Forum, July, 1924, under the title, “Can a Catholic Be Presi- 
dent?’ Charles C. Marshall’s open letter to the Governor, the 
Governor’s reply, and Mr. Marshall’s further comment, will be 
found in the newspapers for April 18, 19, 20, 1927. An essay in 
Walter Lippmann, Men of Destiny, 35 ff. (Macmillan, 1927), 
discusses the matter. See also, Henry F. Pringle, Alfred £. 
Smith, A Critical Study (Macy-Masius, 1927); Norman Hapgood 
and Henry Moskowitz, Alfred EL. Smith, a Biographical Study 
in Contemporary Politics (Harcourt, Brace, 1927). 
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Walter Lippmann, Men of Destiny, cited supra, “Bryan and the 
Dogma of Majority Rule,’ deals with religious freedom and 
majority rule in Tennessee. This article first appeared in 
Harper's Magazine in 1926. The following from pages 46-47 is 
well worth reprinting here: 


... There was always the assumption that Mr. Bryan had changed, 
and that, in changing, he had departed from the cardinal tenets of 
his political faith. Mr. Bryan vehemently denied this and, on re- 
flection, I am now inclined to think he was right. We were too hasty. 
Mr. Bryan’s career was more logical and of a piece than it looked. 
There was no such contradiction, as most of us assumed, in the 
spectacle of the Great Commoner fighting for the legal suppression 
of scientific teaching. 

He argued that a majority of the voters in Tennessee had the 
right to decide what should be taught in their schools. He had 
always argued that a majority had the right to decide. He had 
insisted on their right to decide on war and peace, on their right to 
regulate morals, on their right to make and unmake laws and law- 
makers and executives and judges. He had fought to extend the 
suffrage so that the largest possible majority might help to decide; 
he had fought for the direct election of senators, for the initiative 
and referendum and direct primary, and for every other device which 
would permit the people to rule. He had always insisted that the 
people should rule. And he had never qualified this faith by saying 
what they should rule and how. It was no great transformation 
of thought, and certainly it was not for him an abandonment of 
principle to say that, if a majority in Tennessee was fundamentalist, 
then the public schools in Tennessee should be conducted on funda- 
mentalist principles. 

To question the right of the majority would have seemed to him 
as heretical as to question the fundamentalist creed. Mr. Bryan 
was as true to his political as he was to his religious faith. He 
had always believed in the sanctity of the text of the Bible. He had 
always believed that a majority of the people should rule. Here in 
Tennessee was a majority that believed in the sanctity of the text. 
To lead this majority was the logical climax of his career, and he 
died fighting for a cause in which the two great dogmas of his life 
were both at stake. 


Charles Stelzle, World’s Work, September, 1927, “Is the Church 
Slhpping—and Why ?”’, discusses the reasons for the decline of 
the Protestant denominations. Mr. Stelzle has long been a 
student of influences of the church and religion in American life. 
“Are Religion and Science Irreconcilable?”—a debate in the 
Forum, September, 1927. I, “The Confusion of Conflict,” James 
Henry Leuba. II. “Render unto Cesar,’ J. Arthur Thompson. 
Three important novels have appeared in 1927 dealing with 
some of the problems of this chapter: 

Sinclair Lewis, Himer Gantry (Harcourt, Brace). 
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Harold Bell Wright, God and the Groceryman (Appleton). 
Reginald Wright Kauffman, A Man of Little Faith (Penn). 
Kighty-five churches participated in the City-Wide Campaign 
of Visitation Evangelism in Philadelphia in 1926 and secured 
6,332 converts,—the largest number, it is claimed, that was ever 
secured as a result of a campaign of this sort. In 1927, a 
similar campaign was conducted, 130 churches participating; 
the returns from this campaign were not at the time of this 
writing available. The movement is carried on under the aus- 
pices of the Interdenominational Churchmen’s Committee. 
There are many biographies of great preachers that can be 
studied with profit. Recent ones of considerable interest are 
Paxton Hibben, Henry Ward Beecher (Doran, 1927) and 
Gamaliel Bradford, Dwight L. Moody (Doran, 1927). 

Woodrow Wilson, Public Papers (Harper, 1926), 

“The Young People and the Church,” I, 474 (1904); 

“The Ministry and the Individual,” II, 178 (1909). 

There is voluminous literature on the influence of the church 
upon business. In a volume edited by Jerome Davis, Business 
and the Church (Century), the problem is dealt with from the 
angle of the business man, in a series of twenty-one papers. 
Some detailed study should be made of the influence of the 
Church School—as the old-fashioned Sunday School is now 
cealled—in the molding of opinion. For instance, one such 
school that is known to the Editor, besides doing its regular 
work, makes regular contributions to a milk fund for under- 
nourished children in the congested sections of the city, buys 
small comforts and conveniences for homes for the aged, etc., 
in the effort to teach the children in a very practical way, their 
responsibility to the less fortunate members of the community. 
Robert G. Caldwell, Short History of the American People 
(Putnam, 1925), has a brilliant Chapter, xi, Part II, “The 
Churches and Religion Since 1850.” 

“Are More Clergy Needed?’, an article by John Richelson, 
Independent, September 2, 1927, caused considerable comment 
in succeeding issues of the magazine. 

OC. C. Josey, The Psychology of Religion (Macmillan, 1927), is a 
most valuable addition to the literature of this field. It deals 
at length with the development of religion in society and in the 
individual. See also J. Cyril Flower, The Psychology of Religion 
(Harcourt, Brace, 1928). 

W. D. Wallis, An Introduction to Sociology (Knopf, 1927), 
has in Chapter xxii an excellent summary of the influence of reli- 
gion upon various phases of modern life. The list of reference 
readings covers two pages. 

“A Protest from the Big Congregation,” an article by Emily 
Newell Blair, Independent, August 6, 1927, describes the effect 
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upon the general public of the warfare between the funda- 
mentalist and modernist groups. An article by Howard C. 
Robbins, Dean of Cathedral of St. John the Divine, Forum, May, 
1924, discusses these two terms as “Two Misnomers.” 
Kimball Young, A Source Book for Social Psychology (Knopf, 
1927), reprints on page 535ff a very interesting document on 
religious prejudice; page 808f a paper on the control of pub- 
licity in the interests of the Christian Chureh, C. A. Ellwood, 
Religious Education, XV (1920). 
Maynard Shipley, “The Fundamentalists’ Case,” in the American 
Mercury, February, 1928, illustrates the always present tempta- 
tion to the spokesmen of a cause, to resort to vituperation, in the 
absence of sound arguments to support their case. 
There is doubtless much literature on the work and appeal of the 
Salvation Army, to which Ford C. Ottman’s Herbert Booth 
(Doubleday, Doran, 1928) might serve as an introduction. Aimee 
Semple McPherson’s In the Service of the King: the Story of 
My Life (Boni and Liveright, 1928) sheds some further light 
on this emotional type of appeal. 
Revell published in 1926-1927: 
Charles L. Goodell, Motives and Methods in Modern Evangelism. 
Clinton Wunder, Crowds of Souls. This deals with the promo- 
tion, advertising and publicity of a huge institutional church 
establishment. 
Survey Graphic, February, 1928: 


The Religious Book Club has come to join the other book-of-the- 
month clubs. Its mission is to bring each month, at the publisher’s 
price, directly into the reader’s hands, the outstanding volume of 
spiritual significance. The term “religious book” will not be narrowly 
defined, but will include not only books on the life and work of the 
church, but any volume in which moral and spiritual ideals find 
effective expression, including works of history, philosophy, poetry, 
and fiction. We nominate Classics of Science as a deeply religious 
book, and one that would help many a frightened soul. The editorial 
committee of five follows: Dr. Parkes Cadman of the Federal Council 
of Churches, Bishop Charles Brent of the Episcopal Church and Bishop 
Francis McConnell of the Methodist, Harry Emerson Fosdick, inde- 
pendent, shall we say, and President Woolley of Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege. These are names that have meaning in religion, and books chosen 
by such leaders will, we are certain, express the deeper spirit of the 
day. The presence of Samuel McRae Cavert as editorial secretary is 
another guarantee of both vision and service. The office is at 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE PRESS AND PUBLIC OPINION 


There is no better proof of the power of the printed word, 
nor of the fear with which men have regarded it, than is to be 
found in the old medieval institution of the index expurga- 
tortus. The censorship which we moderns maintain may be a 
little less drastic, a little more quiet and refined, but it is no 
less effective—in bringing publicity to that which the censors 
desired to have suppressed. Censorship invariably means that 
ideas get to the public generally either a little sooner, or else 
much later than they would in the normal course of events—but 
in either case they come with much greater force. When 
Charles Francis Adams published that remarkable volume en- 
titled Chapters of Erie, the directors of the road succeeded in 
buying up and destroying practically the entire first edition. 
Copies of this edition are to-day extremely rare and at a 
premium. But the message which the book contained was 
spread throughout a land hitherto apathetic and unconcerned 
about the devious methods of financial manipulation which had 
up to this time been practiced by the railroad and industrial 
magnates. This was one of the important steps in the process 
of arousing the nation to the need of the regulation of the rail- 
roads, and to the passage of the Interstate Commerce Act of 
1887. 

Time was when the press was important because of what it 
printed; to-day, in an age when nearly everything is printed, 
it is perhaps more apt to be important because of what, for one 
reason or another, it fails to print. Or again, it may be im- 
portant on account of the manner in which, or the emphasis 
with which, material is presented to the public. To summarize, 
the press exerts influence in the molding of opinion: first, 
by presenting facts upon the basis of which judgments may be - 
made; second, by giving such a versiom or interpretation of 
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the facts as will lead the reader to accept the view which the 
publisher desires him to have; third, by ignoring the facts and 
publishing nothing whatever about the incident; fourth, by 
editorial comment upon the facts. 

All four of these methods are illustrated below. The second 
method is usually called news coloration. Both this method 
and the third are frequently used to-day because of partisan 
bias, the financial influence of advertisers, and the necessity 
of selling copies of the paper—for a newspaper must be made 
to pay dividends on the investment which it represents. The 
power of the editorial to influence opinion has in recent years 
steadily declined. 

The Canons of Journalism represent an effort on the part 
of the newspaper men themselves, to raise the standards of 
journalism. This code was adopted by the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors, organized in 1923, a body which in- 
cludes in its membership the editors of most of the large daily 
papers of the nation. The second selection in the chapter is an 
excellent discussion of newspaper morals by Bruce Bliven. 
This is followed by two examples of news coloration—though 
the reader will doubtless be able to find for himself equally 
good illustrations from the descriptions of some current event 
of importance, presented by newspapers representing opposite 
points of view. 

The first of the selections on financial influences upon news- 
paper policy is taken from a chapter of Mr. Villard’s book, 
devoted to the Philadelphia Public Ledger, morning and eve- 
ning, under the control of Mr. Cyrus H. K. Curtis. In the title 
of the chapter, this is referred to as “a muffed opportunity.” 
The word from Mr. Lippmann suggests some reasons for the 
existence of the facts portrayed in the none too cheerful picture 
painted by Mr. Villard. 

It frequently happens that students of government and so- 
ciology are more familiar with the writings of the critics of 
the press than they are with those of its defenders. The address 
by Rollo Ogden is included in order that both sides of the case 
in this important problem may be fairly presented. It serves 
-as something of an antidote to the comments of a number of 
gentlemen whose names are well known, but whose writings are 
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not always taken very seriously by the newspaper men 
themselves. 

The comment on editorial influence upon opinion was pre- 
pared by the Editor from materials collected during a number 
of years of interest in the subject. It is extremely doubtful 
if there are many men, even within the limits of the journalistic 
fraternity, who could give a satisfactory definition of news, 
but it is certainly true that every good newspaper man knows 
news when he sees it. The little sketch by Mr. Allen illustrates 
how, on Monday morning, for instance, in the absence of real 
news, news can be made. The concluding selection in the 
chapter discusses the influence of the tabloid, and the so-called 
“outter literature.” 


1. The Canons of Journalism 


Adopted by the American Society of Newspaper Editors, April, 1923 


I. Responsibility: The right of a newspaper to attract and 
hold its readers is restricted by nothing but considerations 
of public welfare. The use a newspaper makes of the share 
of public attention it gains serves to determine its sense 
of responsibility, which it shares with every member of its 
staff. A journalist who uses his power for any selfish or 
otherwise unworthy purpose is faithless to a high trust. 

II. Freedom of the Press: Freedom of the press is to be 
guarded as a vital right of mankind. It is the unquestion- 
able right to discuss whatever is not explicitly forbidden 
by law, including the wisdom of any restrictive statute. 

III. Independence: Freedom from all obligations except that 
of fidelity to the public interest is vital. 
1. Promotion of any private interest contrary to the general 
welfare, for whatever reason, is not compatible with honest 
journalism. So-called news communications from private 
sources should not be published without public notice of their 
source or else substantiation of their claims to value as news, 
both in form and substance. 
2. Partisanship, in editorial comment, which knowingly 
departs from the truth, does violence to the best spirit of 
American journalism; in the news columns it is subversive 
of a fundamental principle of the profession. 
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Sincerity, Truthfulness, Accuracy: Good faith with the 
reader is the foundation of all journalism worthy of the 
name. : 

1. By every consideration of good faith a newspaper is con- 
strained to be truthful. It is not to be excused for lack of 
thoroughness or accuracy within its control or failure to 
obtain command of these essential qualities. 

2. Headlines should be fully warranted by the contents of 
the articles which they surmount. 


. Impartiality: Sound practice makes clear distinction be- 


tween news reports and expressions of opinion. News re- 
ports should be free from opinion or bias of any kind. 

This rule does not apply to so-called special articles un- 
mistakably devoted to advocacy or characterized by a signa- 
ture authorizing the writer’s own conclusion and interpreta- 
tions. 

Fair Play: A newspaper should not publish unofficial 
charges affecting reputation or moral character without op- 
portunity given to the accused to be heard; right practice 
demands the giving of such opportunity in all cases of seri- 
ous accusation outside judicial proceedings. 

1. A newspaper should not invade private rights or feelings 
without sure warrant of public right as distinguished from 
public curiosity. 

2. It is the privilege, as it is the duty, of a newspaper to 
make prompt and complete correction of its own serious mis- 
takes of fact or opinion, whatever their origin. 

Decency: A newspaper cannot escape conviction of insin- 
cerity if, while professing high moral purpose, it supplies 
incentives to base conduct, such as are to be found in details 
of crime and vice, publication of which is not demonstrably 
for the general good. Lacking authority to enforce its 
canons, the journalism here represented can but express the 
hope that deliberate pandering to vicious instincts will en- 
counter effective public disapproval or yield to the influence 
of a preponderant professional condemnation. 


2. Newspaper Morals 


Bruce Buiven, “Newspaper Morals,” New Republic, May 30, 1923 


I have been reading the new Canons of Journalism and think- 
ing about Upton Sinclair. It is interesting to imagine the feel- 
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ings with which the author of The Brass Check, and his numerous 
followers, must have received this statement of ethics which was 
adopted by the American Society of Newspaper Editors at its Wash- 
ington meeting. 

Mr. Sinclair, as everyone knows, preaches the doctrine that the 
press is the willing slave of capitalism, engaged in suppressing 
truth and spreading falsehood in order to help keep the mass of 
the people in subjection. (This statement over-simplifies Mr. 
Sinclair a little, but not unfairly.) Partly because of his efforts 
and those of other writers with a similar thesis, and partly be- 
cause of the human impulse to believe the worst whenever pos- 
sible, a large part of all the people in this country have come 
to accept the view stated. I should not be surprised if they were 
a majority; though even these skeptics, of course, continue to read 
newspapers and to be influenced by them. In fact, they are cyni- 
cal about the press only when they remember to be, which is 
usually only when the subject comes up in the course of conver- 
sation. 

With what a shock, then, must Mr. Sinclair and his adherents 
have met these formal declarations of a society which includes 
all the editors of the important metropolitan papers: [Here follows 
the quotation of many striking sentences from the above code. | 

It is easy to see that two sets of ideas could hardly be in more 
complete head-on collision than those of Mr. Sinclair and those 
of the editors who drew up, and pledged themselves to, these 
Canons. Mr. Sinclair will reply that the editors adopted these 
good resolutions with their tongues in their cheeks, in order to 
lull the people of the United States to a false sense of security, 
thereby making easier the work they are doing for their capitalistic 
masters. It is true that the editors have described what ought 
to be, not what is. But it is also true that Mr. Sinclair’s inter- 
pretation is not accurate. 

Whether or not his facts are correct (and I have no knowledge 
which affirms or denies his specific statements) his spiritual inter- 
pretation of the situation in America is far afield. Like so many 
other people, he sees in solid blacks and whites things which are 
actually gray. Particularly, he overestimates (1) the intelligence 
of those he attacks, (2) the degree of deliberate design and far- 
sighted policy which underlies their efforts, and (3) their sophisti- 
cation. He assumes that they are hypocrites, who know the better 
course and embrace the worse. Judge Gary makes a similar error 
when he believes that labor leaders intelligently and cynically fol- 
low a course they know to be harmful to the best interests of the 
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workers, in a callous eagerness to line their own pockets with 
gold. 

Such interpretations, it seems to me, show a deplorable lack 
of understanding of the facts of human nature. The chief busi- 
ness in life of every individual is to coddle his own self-esteem ; 
and nothing is so destructive of this effort as hypocrisy. I be- 
lieve it is a fair statement that ninety percent of the editors of 
the country’s conservative papers sincerely endorse the doctrines 
they set forth. This is the result of a perfectly simple process 
of “natural selection.” A metropolitan newspaper to-day is a seri- 
ous business enterprise with a large invested capital and a heavy 
overhead. Naturally, a man does not attain to the important 
post of director of such an enterprise unless he has proved his 
efficiency; and efficiency often consists (not always, of course) 
first, in holding ideas which are in agreement with those of the 
active owners; and second, in doing such whole-hearted and ab- 
sorbed work as no man ever accomplished with his tongue in his 
cheek. Speaking in general, such a man does not think and act 
as he does because he is an editor; he is an editor because he thinks 
and acts as he does. ; 

Where Mr. Sinclair shows an extraordinary naiveté, if he is sin- 
cere (and I am sure he is), is in expecting anything else. Certainly, 
most newspapers support the capitalistic organization of society ; 
but why not? This is a capitalistic society. Is the press any 
more completely a mirror of prevailing ideas than the schools or 
the churches? Mr. Sinclair, I am sure, would be the first to 
deny it; and to affirm the statement that there is no more sup- 
pression and distortion of the truth in the former than in the two 
latter. 

If only to give the devil his due, one should remember that the 
press at present is not a public but a private enterprise, conducted 
for profit. True, it is enormously touched with public interest ; 
true, it wields a huge power which justifies the closest public seru- 
tiny of its operations; but it remains a fact that with very few 
exceptions there are no other newspapers than those created by 
some capitalist who risks a larger or smaller amount of his money 
in buying equipment, employing workers, and trying to persuade 
the public to read the result. If the public won’t read, the capital- 
ist loses his investment and the publication halts. 

It is clear that this is an extremely faulty system; whether 
government ownership of the press or government control of a 
private press would be an improvement is a fascinating by-path — 
down which I cannot digress in this article except to say that as 
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far as recent experience is any guide, such an enterprise in any 
save the very distant future would be rather less honest and much 
less efficient than the privately-owned newspapers of to-day. 

The gravest perils of the press certainly have not to do with 
the publication of matter intended to aid the cause of “the inter- 
ests.” The real dangers are vulgarity, stupidity, shallowness, and 
that cowardice which follows the foolish mob instead of standing 
out for the unpopular standards of common sense. These defects 
in journalism in the United States to-day are, on the whole, in- 
creasing. They explain why it is that metropolitan journalism 
does not, with the exception of a few papers in a few cities, offer 
its practitioners either spiritual or financial rewards comparable 
to those obtained in law, medicine or engineering. These defects 
are responsible for the people who boast that they read only the 
headlines; and they perhaps furnish a clue to the large and ap- 
parently increasing proportion of graduates of schools of journal- 
ism who become press agents, or who follow careers which are 
unrelated to their professional training. 

Much of the blame for this situation must certainly rest with 
the public which buys newspapers and thereby from day to day 
permits them to exist. Any experienced editor will tell you that 
there is a Gresham’s law of journalism: that the baser metal in 
the long run drives out the better. The best edited newspapers 
in America (best, I meang from the point of view of sobriety, 
intelligence and impartiality) with a few conspicuous exceptions 
have to-day the smallest circulations; there seems every reason to 
believe that a paper might be so well edited that no one would 
read it or so badly edited that everyone would. | 

I know that optimists say yellow journalism has passed its ze- 
nith; that Mr. Hearst’s vulgarities persuade people to read who 
never read before and are presently graduated to less highly- 
spiced fare, just as self-playing pianos carry musical illiterates 
from Pack Up Your Sins and Go to the Devil to the Melody in F 
and then to Beethoven. This Pollyanna view seems to me quite 
unjustified. A few of the crudities of Hearst and Pulitzer in 
Spanish War days have been eliminated ; but fundamentally, yellow 
journalism is as yellow as it ever was, and a great deal more vulgar. 
While more copies of decent journals are printed to-day than two 
decades ago, the increase of the other sort has been even more 
rapid. The intelligent, well-written paper which trusts its read- 
ers to be more than morons is on the defensive to-day as it has 
never been in the past. Not only is the sort of journalism rep- 
resented by Mr. Hearst spreading because of his rapid acquisition 
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of new papers of his own, but he is being imitated all over the 
country. 

With vulgarization has come standardization. Never before has 
so small a proportion of the contents of the average daily been pro- 
duced in the city where it is published; and even of the local 
news an increasingly large part is identical in competing journals. 
Though the fiction writers have not yet discovered it, the old- 
fashioned scoop, or beat, has almost disappeared. To-day the aim 
of every managing editor is to have the same news in his paper 
that is in every other, and rare is the exclusive story which re- 
mains exclusive for more than one edition. In the larger cities, 
the local reporting staff is supplemented, and increasingly super- 
seded, by a city news association which reports local happenings 
for simultaneous publication just as the great press associations 
cover the news of the state, nation and world. Add to these ele- 
ments the syndicated features, cartoons, signed editorials and spe- 
cial articles, and you have a product which varies from paper 
to paper, and city to city, as little as do any two of Mr. Armour’s 
well-known hams. (There are, of course, conspicuous and honor- 
able exceptions to this general rule.) 

At this moment another serious menace for intelligent journal- 
ism in the United States is the tendency toward the tabloid. In 
New York City the Daily News has succeeded in only about two 
years in securing the largest morning circulation in the United 
States, having grown at more rapid pace than any other newspaper, 
morning or evening, in our history. It is a half-size paper con- 
sisting largely of photographs and cartoons, printing only a few 
columns of news and that with the utmost telegraphic brevity. 
The writing and editing of such a sheet is an entirely legiti- 
mate occupation ; but it is not journalism in any old sense of the 
word. 

The tabloid size appears to be a failure except in New York 
and the publishers who have been experimenting with it have 
now on the whole decided against it. Yet the tendency toward 
greater and greater condensation in the news columns continues 
unabated except in a few of the largest cities. 

The most fundamental problem of all for honest and intelligent 
journalism is, of course, the fact that nobody, broadly speaking, 
really wants the truth—though we all insist that it is our sole 
desire! The radical wants statements which support a radical 
point of view; the liberal wants liberalism and the conservative, 
reaction. It is a universal human failing to close our minds 
against information which does not fit in with our preconceptions. 
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Your favorite newspaper is your favorite quite as much because 
of the things it leaves out as those it prints. 

In short, the chief frailty of the newspapers is the frailty of 
humankind. They share the imperfections of a society in which 
for the first time in history nearly everyone has been taught to 
read; the greatest experiment in all history, and one which has 
by no means proved itself as yet. Two hundred years ago the 
- only literate class was that which now reads the New York Times, 
the Boston Transcript or London Morning Post. The audience 
corresponding to that now addressed by Mr. Hearst or Lord 
Riddell did not read at all. When most critics attack the press 
what they mean is that they wish newspapers to be made for, 
and read by, persons of superior intelligence: possessing the sort 
of minds which ought to be, and so often are not, the property 
of college graduates. The problem goes far deeper than merely 
furnishing good newspapers. It demands good readers, which is 
the concern, not of efficient journalism, but efficient democracy. 


3. News Coloration 


A 


ScHUYLER C. WALLACE, Our Governmental Machine, Chap. i, 14-16. Re- 
printed by and with permission of and special arrangement 
with Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., authorized publishers 


The most apparent perversion of the press is the distortion 
of news to favor a particular class or clique of politicians. To 
find evidence of this, is very easy. If the reader lives within an 
area in which several papers are available, let him buy all the 
newspapers upon a given day, being sure to obtain not only Demo- 
cratic and Republican papers, but Farmer-Labor and Socialist 
papers as well. Let him pick several of the most important items 
of political news and trace their treatment through the various 
papers. He will find, in all probability, as many different accounts 
as there are newspapers. [ach treats the topic in a slightly dif- 
ferent way—a little emphasis here, a touch of color there, an 
omission in this regard, an addition in that—all combine to pro- 
duce accounts of the same thing so different that an action which 
is to be approved as related in one paper is to be disapproved if 
it occurred as described in the next. An excellent example of 
“judicious selection and emphasis” appeared in the New York 
Nation of recent date. Mr. Alva B. Adams, recently appointed 
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United States Senator from Colorado to fill an unexpired term, 
had given a long interview to the press, a report of which was 
given in the New York Times. Mr. Adams, so the Times said, 
believed in private ownership of railroads, in the abolition of the 
railroad labor board, in the enforcement of prohibition and in 
effective military preparedness. He rejected La Follette’s foreign 
policies and believed that America should become a member of 
the League of Nations’ Court. All in all, from the metropolitan 
daily’s account one would think he was a moderate conservative, 
very much of the Harding type. From the same interview, Mr. 
William Hard, correspondent of the New York Nation, selected 
other points to emphasize. He found that Mr. Adams had also 
said: “I consider myself a progressive. . . . The intervention of 
the state has to-day become necessary to preserve the freedom of 
the individual. . . . The government should prevent working con- 
ditions which are destructive of the welfare of the worker. . . 

I believe in a minimum wage as a first charge upon industry. 
. . . Tam opposed to any legislative or court action which pro- 
hibits labor’s right to strike. . . . I believe absolutely in labor’s 
right to organize and bargain collectively through representatives 
of labor’s own choosing. . . . Some provision can and should be 
made to prevent the burden of unemployment from falling so heay- 
ily on employees out of work. . . . I favor a return to the principles 
of the excess-profits tax. . . . I believe in the right of free speech 
and assemblage.”—Somehow it is a different impression of Mr. 
Adams that one gets from this report of the interview! 

Why is there this difference? In part, it is the unconscious 
play of the reporter’s préjudices. Primarily, however, it is the 
conscious endeavor of the reporter to adapt his “story” to the policy 
of the paper he is serving. And that policy is determined in the 
majority of cases by the proprietors. 


B 


In parallel columns, the accounts of the Herald-Tribune and the World 
of the Sol Bloom—Walter M. Chandler election controversy in New York, 
April 11, 1923. 


A special election was held in the New York district con- 
cerned, on January 30, 1923; Chandler contested the election 
of Bloom on charges of gross fraud. On April 10, 1923, the 
House took the action here described. The chief similarities 
between the two stories are that both deal obviously with the 
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same names, Bloom and Chandler, and both record the same 


final vote in the House. 


The difference in the length of the 


two accounts is doubtless partly due to the difference between 


recording victory and defeat. 


BLOOM KEEPS SEAT BY 
VOTE OF 210-198 





La Follette Progressives Save 
Democrat from Defeat by 
Coolidge Forces 





SECRETARY SLEMP BUSY 





He and National Committee 
Fail to Hold Party in 
Line 





From The World's Bureau— 
Special Despatch to The World. 

Wasuinoeton, April 10, 1923.— 
Representative Sol Bloom, Dem- 
ocratic member of the House of 
Representatives from the 19th 
District, retains his seat. The 
contest started by his Republican 
opponent in the election, former 
Representative Walter M. Chand- 
ler, was defeated by a vote of 210 
to 198 to-day. 

La Follette Progressives led by 
Representative John M. Nelson 
of Wisconsin, two Independents, 
and Mrs. Mae E. Nolan of Cali- 
fornia, the only woman in the 
House, saved Bloom from defeat 
at the hands of Administration 
Republicans. 

Every Democrat present, these 
Republicans, Representatives Nel- 
son, J. D. Beck, Hubert Peavey, 
John C. Schafer and George J. 
Scheiner of Wisconsin, Oscar E. 
Keller of Minnesota, and Nolan 
of California, and the Independ- 
ents, O. J. Kvale and Knud 


BLOOM SEATED OVER 
CHANDLER AS 9 BOLT 
PARTY 





La Follette Men in House Ignore 
Fraud Verdict Against 
Democrat from 19th 
New York District 





Special to Herald-Tribune. 

Wasuineton, April 10.—Nine 
members of the House radical 
bloe bolted the Republican ranks 
to-day, and, voting with the 
Democrats, made possible the vote 
of 210 to 198 by which the 
House of Representatives seated 
Representative Sol Bloom, Demo- 
erat, of the 19th New York City 
District. 

Underlying their move is a 
long-shot play in the gambling 
of the “third party” men for posi- 
tion of dominance in the coming 
presidential election. By sup- 
porting Bloom, the House insur- 
gents believe they have tied up 
New York State for the Demo- 
cratic candidate for President in 
the event the Electoral College is 
unable to give any candidate a 
majority and the election is 
thrown into the House for de- 
cision, 

GIVES DEMOCRATS MAJORITY 

Had they voted with the Re- 
publican party under which most 
of them were elected, former 


Representative Walter M. Chand- 
ler, who contested Bloom’s elec- 
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Wefald, of Minnesota; Victor 
Berger, Socialist, of Wisconsin 
voted for Bloom, and Walter F. 
Lineberger, regular Republican, 
of California, voted present. 
Several Administration Republi- 
cans were absent without pairs. 
Three Democrats were away but 
paired. 


EACH PLEADS OWN CAUSE 


The vote of victory came on 
the substitute for the resolution 
of the majority members of the 
Elections Committee No, 3 to 
oust Mr. Bloom and seat Mr. 
Chandler. 

The White House, through the 
President’s private secretary, C. 
Bascom Slemp, and the Republi- 
can National Committee tried to 
hold the Republicans in line. 
When Representative Nelson 
made a vigorous protest against 
the attempt to deprive Mr. Bloom 
of his certificate of election 
it was a foregone conclusion that 
Mr. Chandler’ would lose. The 
Nelson attack was the signal for 
other progressive Republicans to 
desert the Administration forces. 

Mr. Nelson referred to a report 
that the Republicans sought Mr. 
Bloom’s seat to make sure of the 
New York delegation in the event 
of a contest for the Presidency 
on the floor of the House. 

“T do not believe that any 
such ignoble motive is the pri- 
mary cause of the partisan con- 
test,” he said. “To unseat a duly 
elected member of Congress for 
the purpose of getting control 
of a State delegation so as to 
elect a President would be haz- 
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tion on charges of wholesale fraud 
and violations of the New York 
election laws, would have been 
given the seat. The seating of 
Chandler would have given the 
Republicans a majority of the 
New York state representation in 
the House. As the line-up now 
stands with Bloom retaining his 
seat, the Democrats have twenty- 
two representatives from New 
York and the Republicans twenty- 
one. 

The deciding vote in the 
Chandler-Bloom contest, which 
because of the La Follette group’s 
maneuvering had taken on a 
national interest, came late this 
afternoon following more than 
four hours of furious debate be- 
fore a packed chamber. 


LA FOLLETTE’S HAND SEEN 


The radicals voting for Bloom 
were: Representatives J. D. 
Beck, John M. Nelson, John C. 
Schafer, Hubert H. Peavey, 
George J. Schneider, all of Wis- 
consin; Oscar KE. Keller, O. J. 
Kvale, Independent; Knud We- 
fald, Farmer-Labor, all of Min- 
nesota, and Mae EK. Nolan, of 
California, the only woman mem- 
ber of the House. 


LA GUARDIA AGAINST BLOOM 


Representative Fiorello H. La 
Guardia, Republican, New York, 
who has been one of the most 
vigorous adherents of the La 
Follette radical crowd, refused to 
go with them in this fight and 
voted for the ousting of Bloom. 
La Guardia is faced with a con- 
test by a Democrat for possession, 
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ardous. The end would not jus- 
tify the means.” 


REPUBLICANS SOUGHT CONTROL 


The possibility of a contest 
over the Presidency on the floor 
of the House came from the fact 
that there is talk of a third party 
movement and that the general 
election might not result in a 
clear-cut victory. In such case 
it is provided that the House 
elect, each delegation casting the 
vote for its State. New York 
now has twenty-two Democratic 
members and twenty-one Repub- 
licans. If Mr. Chandler had won, 
control would have been put in 
the hands of the Republicans, 

Representative Richard N. 
Elliott, Chairman of the Election 


Committee, charged corruption 
and ballot box stealing. 
“This contemptible thievery 


and corruption of the ballot were 
carried on in these three election 
districts in open defiance of com- 
mon decency and the laws of the 
State of New York as well. as 
those of the Federal Govern- 
ment,” he said. , 
'A half dozen or more speeches 
were made for Mr. Bloom. He 
brought in two ballot boxes to 
illustrate that it was impossible 
to slip ballots into them or to 
run away with them without be- 
ing detected by election officers. 

Mr. Bloom said: “I have ex- 
amined every bit of evidence. 
Here are 450 ballots. There 
were the same number of stubs 
in the box as there were ballots 
and every one checked off con- 
secutively.” 
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of his seat, and will need all the 
regular Republican support pos- . 
sible. 

Several votes were taken before 
the contest was finally settled. At 
the close of the debate Represen- 
tative Guinn Williams, of Texas, 
ranking Democratic member of 
the Committee on Elections, 
which heard the case and subse- 
quently recommended the un- 
seating of Bloom, offered a sub- 
stitute for the committee’s reso- 
lution. Williams’ substitute 
merely twisted the language of 
the committee resolution so that 
it called for the seating of Bloom 
instead of Chandler. On a stand- 
ing vote the Williams’ resolution 
for Bloom was adopted by a 
count of the Speaker, 210 to 208. 


FIVE VOTE ‘‘PRESENT”’ 


In an attempt to overcome this 
narrow margin of seven votes 
Republican Leader Longworth 
forced a roll call, but the Bloom 
resolution was again carried by a 
record vote of 210 to 198, with 
five members voting “present.” 
Fighting it out to the last ditch, 
Longworth obtained another roll 
call on the motion for final adop- 
tion of the amended resolution 
of the committee and the radical- 
Democratic coalition for Bloom 
again won by 209 to 198. 

There are several factors in 
addition to the radicals’ play 
which worked against Chandler’s 
chances. One of these was re- 
liably declared to have concerned 
the Ku Klux Klan issue. It is 
understood that the Knights of 
Columbus in taking up Chand- 
ler’s cause sent to every member 
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The crowd in the galleries ap- 
plauded when Mr. Bloom won. 
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of the House copies of a hot anti- 
Klux speech delivered some time 
ago by Chandler. It was said to 
have had a decided effect on a 
number of Democratic members 
believed to be identified with the 
hooded order who previously had 
not been too warm in their sym- 
pathy for their Democratic col- 
league from New York, Repre- 
sentative Bloom. 


PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION FACTOR 


Formal recognition of the 
charges that the radical group 
is looking toward the possibility 
of the Presidential election being 
referred to the House under the 
constitutional provisions for a 
deadlocked Electoral College was 
given by Representative John M. 
Nelson, leader of the La Follette 
group, in his speech to-day in 
support of Representative Bloom. 
He entered a flat denial, declar- 
ing the possibility so remote that 
he regarded the suggestion as 
naive. 

However, by assuring, in such 
event, that New York will’be in 
the Democratic column the radi- 
eals have narrowed down the 
comparative strengths which 
could be put forward in a Presi- 
dential election by the House 
to about twenty-three Republi- 
can-controlled state delegations, 
twenty-one Democratic-controlled 
delegations and four which are 
tied. In such a case Wisconsin, 
ot course, would be deducted 
from the Republican list. 


CHANDLER SPEAKS ON FLOOR 


The debate was wound up by 
Chandler, who received special 
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recognition to plead his cause 
before the House. 

Chairman Elliott, of the Com- 
mittee on Elections, made the 
principal speech. He recited all 
the facts uncovered by the com- 
mittee’s investigation and dealt 
at length with the reasons for its 
recommendation that Bloom be 
thrown out and Chandler declared 
elected. 

Representative Elliott said that 
through the elimination of illegal 
ballots the committee had reduced 
Bloom’s apparent majority to 145, 
and that if nothing else were in- 
volved this would leave Bloom 
elected. 


GROSS FRAUDS CHARGED 


“But gross frauds and irregu- 
larities were alleged to exist in 
five precincts in the district,” he 
continued. “The majority of the 
committee found that some frauds 
and irregularities existed in the 
25th and 29th districts, but they 
were not sufficient to justify re- 
jections of the returns of the 
election boards therein. It re- 
jected the returns in the 23d 
Election District of the 11th 
Assembly District and in the 
30th and 31st Elections Districts 
of the 17th Assembly District. 

“At the election held in the 
said three precincts the election 
officials carried on the affairs of 
the election without any regard 
whatever for the law of New 
York and paid no attention 
whatever to whether the election 
was to be either legal or honest.” 
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4, Financial Influences upon Newspaper Policy 


A 


OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD, Some Newspapers and Newspaper-men, 163- 
167. Reprinted by and with permission of and special arrange- 
ment with Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., authorized publishers 


These papers [the Public Ledgers] have, for instance, of late, 
appreciably lowered their tone in the matter of the reporting of 
murders, scandals, and sensations of all kinds. The reliability of 
the reporting has fallen off quite as markedly as that of the New 
York papers; there are men prominent in the social and political 
life of Philadelphia who are so outraged by the Ledger's garbling 
of their words that they will no longer make any statements to 
the Ledger and prefer to have their activities ignored by it. The 
unusual charge is even made that the Ledger has frequently not 
respected the sanctity of statements made to it in confidence. 
Whatever the truth as to this, the Public Ledger gives many evi- 
dences that there is much to be done in the way of internal re- 
construction and management. Mr. Curtis is a liberal and an un- 
usually kindly employer—though able to discharge editors at times 
with amazing suddenness and ruthlessness—and is reputed to pay 
higher wages than any other journalistic employer in Philadelphia. 
But there is far more to successful office management than that. 

It surely goes without saying that under Mr. Curtis the adver- 
tising columns of the Public Ledger have been as clean as a whistle 
in their contents. Yet it is interesting to find that even under 
Croesus the Ledger has not always been able to see beyond its nose 
when news unfavorable to a department-store advertiser was abroad. 
Philadelphia has been with Pittsburgh one of the worst of our 
cities in the domination of the press by the great department-store 
advertisers—some of the newspapers offering themselves for pros- 
titution with complete harlotry, while others like the Bulletin 
have stood out well against encroachments upon their freedom of 
utterance. The Ledger ought always to have been free and un- 
muzzled if only because the loss of even several advertising con- 
tracts could have added but a trifle to the superb deficits which 
Mr. Curtis carried so nobly. But that has not been the case. 
It makes any one who has worked in Philadelphia journalism 
smile to look over the Ledger’s record—it is all so familiar a 
story. ‘There is the Gimbel Brothers’ department store, for in- 
stance, always a tender subject with Philadelphia dailies. In 
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1914-1915 an Alumne Committee of Bryn Mawr College called 
attention to the fact that Gimbel’s was one of several stores that 
did not conform to the fire laws. The Manchester Guardian of 
America could find no space for such a trifling item of news. Even 
when the fire marshal brought suit against the store the Ledger 
could not see that there was any news value to the fact. On Feb- 
ruary 17, 1915, the Ledger suddenly altered its attitude toward 
the incident, then giving space to a statement from the firm 
denying the charge which the Ledger had never printed. On 
June 5, 1916, there appeared a news article to the effect that the 
suit had been stopped, the firm having decided to build the fire 
walls demanded by the fire marshal. 

On May 18, 1920, the Gimbels were indicted for profiteering 
in certain articles of food. Again the Public Ledger was mute, 
but it found room for a half page of Gimbel advertising; the 
indictment interested the Hvening Ledger to the extent of nearly 
half a column on page two. Curiously enough, however, this story 
could not be found in the next edition. A month later the Public 
Ledger did report on two occasions the indictment of the New 
York Gimbel store for profiteering in clothing. Prior to the Curtis 
ownership, when all the Philadelphia morning dailies were silent 
about the arrest of a member of the Gimbel family, the Ledger was 
among them.t During the Curtis ownership, it is needless to 
say, the Ledger index contains such interesting and vital news 
items as that a Gimbel was “host to waifs at circus,” “host to 
school friends,’ or chosen president of this or that club. As for 
the Wanamaker store, it had a strike of upholstery workers during 
which the store was rather conspicuously picketed. Thousands 
who passed the store knew of the strike but not the Ledger’s read- 
ers until October 6, 1917, when a two-inch item (all relating to 
the entire strike that a search of the files and Ledger index reveals) 
announced that after four weeks the upholstery workers still refused 
to go back to a certain store whose name was not mentioned ! 

During the strike of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers in 
1919 the employers, A. B. Kirschbaum & Company, ran a series 
of advertisements in the Ledger. The anti-union Ledger then re- 
fused to take the three carefully-worded advertisements (from the 
pen of a prominent Philadelphian) offered to it to present the 
strikers’ side of the case. In 1922 the United Gas Improvement 


1[Mr. Villard here has a footnote to the effect that Mr. George W. Ochs 
Oakes, then the managing owner of the Public Ledger, writes that that 
journal did take notice of the Gimbel crime. Renewed search through 
the files for the days involved fails to bear out Mr. Ochs Oakes’s statement. ] 
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Company, the lighting “octopus” of Philadelphia, was indicted 
by a Federal grand jury for violation of the criminal section of 
the anti-trust laws. The New York newspapers carried the news 
conspicuously on their first pages; so did the North American in 
Philadelphia. The Public Ledger gave three quarters of a column 
to it on the second page and when the indictment was dismissed 
the Ledger forgot to tell its readers about it, although the New 
York newspapers again informed their readers by means of im- 
portant display articles. All of which lapses of the Ledger are 
utterly unworthy of it and are a treachery to journalism itself. 
They suggest neither a national newspaper nor a free one. So 
one wonders whether Mr. Curtis has been always entirely aware 
of these incidents; there is much gossip that he does not receive 
correct reports as to his dailies. It is beyond the power of the 
writer to fix the responsibility for these lapses. 1 


B 


Watter LIpPMANN, Public Opinion, Chap. xxi abridged (Harcourt, Brave, 
1922) ; copyright now held by Macmillan 


The insistent and ancient belief that truth is not earned, but 
inspired, revealed, supplied gratis, comes out very plainly in our eco- 
nomic prejudices as readers of newspapers. We expect the news- 
paper to serve us with truth however unprofitable the truth may 
be. For this difficult and often dangerous service, which we rec- 
ognize as fundamental, we expected to pay until recently the 
smallest coin turned out by the mint. We have accustomed our- 
selves now to paying two and even three cents on weekdays, and 
on Sundays, for an illustrated encyclopedia and vaudeville enter- 
tainment attached, we have screwed ourselves up to paying a 
nickel or even a dime. Nobody thinks for a moment that he 
ought to pay for his newspaper. He expects the fountains of truth 
to bubble, but he enters into no contract, legal or moral, involving 
any risk, cost or trouble to himself. He will pay a nominal price 
when it suits him, but will stop paying whenever it suits him, 
will turn to another paper when that suits him. Somebody has 
said quite aptly that the newspaper editor has to be re-elected every 
day. 

This casual and one-sided relationship between readers and press 
is an anomaly of our civilization. There is nothing else quite like 
it, and it is, therefore, hard to compare the press with any other 
business or institution. It is not a business pure and simple, partly 
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because the product is regularly sold below cost, but chiefly because 
the community applies one ethical measure to the press and another 
to trade or manufacture. Kthically a newspaper is judged as if it 
were a church or a school. But if you try to compare it with these 
you fail; the taxpayer pays for the public school, the private school 
is endowed or supported by tuition fees, there are subsidies and 
collections for the church. You cannot compare journalism with 
law, medicine or engineering, for in every one of these professions 
the consumer pays for the service. A free press, if you judge by 
the attitude of the readers, means newspapers that are virtually 
given away. 

Yet the critics of the press. are merely voicing the moral stand- 
ards of the community, when they expect such an institution to live 
on the same plane as that on which the school, the church, and the 
disinterested professions are supposed to live. This illustrates again 
the concave character of democracy. No need for artificially ac- 
quired information is felt to exist. The information must come 
naturally, that is to say gratis, if not out of the heart of the citi- 
zen, then gratis out of the newspaper. The citizen will pay for his 
- telephone, his railroad rides, his motor car, his entertainment. But 
he does not pay openly for his news. 

He will, however, pay handsomely for the privilege of having 
someone read about him. He will pay directly to advertise. And 
he will pay indirectly for the advertisements of other people, because 
that payment, being concealed in the price of commodities is part 
ofan invisible environment that he does not effectively comprehend. 
It would be regarded as an outrage to have to pay openly the price 
of a good ice cream soda for all the news of the world, though the 
public will pay that and more when it buys the advertised commodi- 
ties. The public pays for the press, but only when the payment 
is concealed. 

Circulation is, therefore, the means to an end. It becomes an 
asset only when it can be sold to the advertiser, who buys it with 
revenues secured through indirect taxation of the reader. The 
kind of circulation which the advertiser will buy depends on what 
he has to sell. It may be “quality” or “mass.” “On the whole 
there is no sharp dividing line, for in respect to most commodities 
sold by advertising, the customers are neither the small class of the 
very rich nor the very poor. They are the people with enough sur- 
plus over bare necessities to exercise discretion in their buying. The 
paper, therefore, which goes into the homes of the fairly prosperous 
is by and large the one which offers most to the advertiser. It may 
also go into the homes of the poor, but except for certain lines of 
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goods, an analytical advertising agent does not rate that circulation 
as a great asset, unless, as seems to be the case with certain of 
Mr. Hearst’s properties, the circulation is enormous. 

A newspaper which angers those whom it pays best to reach 
through advertisements is a bad medium for an advertiser. And 
since no one ever claimed that advertising was philanthropy, ad- 
vertisers buy space in those publications which are fairly certain to 
reach their future customers. One need not spend much time wor- 
tying about the unreported scandals of the dry-goods merchants. 
They represent nothing really significant, and incidents of this sort 
are less common than many critics of the press suppose. The real 
problem is that the readers of the newspaper, unaccustomed to pay- 
ing the cost of newsgathering, can be capitalized only by turning 
them into circulation that can be sold to manufacturers and mer- 
chants. And those whom it is most important to capitalize are 
those who have the most money to spend. Such a press is bound 
to respect the point of view of the buying public. It is for this 
buying public that newspapers are edited and published, for without 
that support the newspaper cannot live. A newspaper can flout an 
advertiser, it can attack a powerful banking or traction interest, ~ 
but if it alienates the buying public, it loses the one indispensable 
asset of its existence, 

Mr. John L. Given, formerly of the New York Evening Sun, - 
stated in 1914 that out of over two thousand three hundred dailies 
published in the United States, there were about one hundred and 
seventy-five printed in cities having over one hundred thousand 
inhabitants. These constitute the press for “general news.” They 
are the key papers which collect the news dealing with great events, 
and even the people who do not read any one of the one hundred 
and seventy-five depend ultimately upon them for news of the outer 
world. For they make up the great press associations which co- 
operate in the exchange of news. Lach is, therefore, not only the 
informant of its own readers, but it is the local reporter for the 
newspapers of other cities. The rural press and the special press 
by and large, take their general news from these key papers. And 
among these there are Some very much richer than others, so that 
for international news, in the main, the whole press of the nation 
may depend upon the reports of the press associations and the 
special services of a few metropolitan dailies. 

Roughly speaking, the economic support for general news gather- 
ing is in the price paid for advertised goods by the fairly prosperous 
sections of cities with more than one hundred thousand inhabi- 
tants, These buying publics are composed of the members of fam- 
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ilies, who depend for their income chiefly on trade, merchandising, 
the direction of manufacture, and finance. They are the clientele 
among whom it pays best to advertise in the newspaper. They 
wield a concentrated purchasing power, which may be less in 
volume than the aggregate for farmers and workingmen ; but within 
the radius covered by a daily newspaper they are the quickest assets. 


5. Journalism and Public Opinion: a Defense of the Press 


RotLto OepEeN, “Journalism and Public Opinion,” an address before the 
American Political Science Association, December, 1912. Proceedings, 1X, 
194. Mr. Ogden was at the time editor of the 
New York Evening Post+ 


Any open-minded inquirer into the relations between the press 
and public opinion in this country will be met at the threshold by a 
series of paradoxes. The evidence offered him is sharply conflict- 
ing, even radically contradictory. Newspapers are all-powerful. 
They are also completely impotent. The press is at once dreaded 
and despised, dismissed as negligible at the same time that it is 
fawned upon. Men in public life will at one moment make every 
effort to get, in the French phrase, a “bonne presse,” for themselves 
- and their measures but at the next will rail at newspaper opposition 
as a thing at which they may snap their fingers. Their opinion of 
the futility of the press, it may be noted, is usually intensified, if 
not originally provoked, by their ceasing to stand high in its good 
graces. 

Newspapermen, I pause here to remark, are willing to bear testi- 
mony showing the decline of their influence. But they may be 
excused for objecting when the only witnesses summoned are poli- 
ticians with a grievance. Some editors have memories. Those who 
have not have records. And by either it would be easy to prove 
that some of the most vehement decriers of the newspaper press 
have been converted to their present view with suspicious sudden- 
ness. There is, for example, that public man who for many years 
was the most skilful user of the press that has ever been seen. It 
was not simply that he had an eye for effect keener than that of any 
advertiser in the world; but that he flattered and cultivated press- 
men with the most unblushing assiduity. His attentions he show- 


+See also an article by. Rollo Ogden, “Some Aspects of Journalism,” 
Atlantic Monthly, July, 1906. This article, written about twenty-five 
years ago, answers very effectively some of the criticisms of the press 
which are the most common in our day, as they were then. 
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ered upon all alike. Even the most indecent journalist of the age, 
who was for years like Donne’s Anchorite, 


Bedded and bathed in all his ordures, 


this man had no scruple in receiving on personal and confidential 
terms. Latterly he has begun to cry out upon dishonest and deca- 
dent newspapers. Well and good. Let him lay on. But why did 
he wait to go against the press until the press went against him? 
The same question might be put to that city executive who now 
fills the air with complaints of a degenerated press, though no man 
more earnestly than he sought the support, and sung the praises, 
of the very newspapers he to-day denounces. The men of the press, 
I say, may well ask for witnesses with the taint of inconsistency not 
so gross and palpable upon them. Those in and out of journalism 
who have long sought to make head against its worst types, may be 
forgiven if they resent this late born zeal of recent converts. 

Yet the unchallenged facts arrest attention. At times, it is true, 
newspapers appear to have a power both vast and dangerous. At 
others, they seem to have none at all. Now able to do anything, 
they presently are capable of nothing. There are classic instances. 
In the city of Toledo all the newspapers of all parties were hostile 
to a certain candidate for the mayoralty. They had fought him 
before, but he had beaten them. In the campaign referred to, they 
decided upon the policy of ignoring him. They did not mention 
his name. They did not report his meetings or his speeches. They 
even refused to print political advertisements offered by him. But 
he was easily elected over this form of united opposition by sup- 
pression. There are other cases not unlike this. It has frequently 
happened in New York City that the press has been almost a unit 
against Tammany; yet Tammany has apparently shown that it 
could afford to despise the newspapers. 

What have newspapermen to say to all this? First of all, they 
are not disposed to blink the facts. The influence of the press, 
whether good or bad, whether increasing or declining, is a theme 
of general discussion. Those in the business cannot be blind to 
this. They are aware of what is said. If outsiders are inclined 
to believe that the press has become “fortune’s champion,” merely 
“strong upon the stronger side,” but powerless either to create or to 
direct public sentiment—much less to stem it—be sure that those 
on the inside do not shut these things from their thoughts. They 
__ can assume no airs of mystery. Their work is done in the general 

2. is fair game for the critics, Certainly the great clamorers 
for slicity cannot escape. Nor do they seek to. As little as men 
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in other callings are they fond of “talking shop” in public, but on 
fit occasion, like the present, they are ready to submit the whole 
question to impartial debate. And in their private and professional 
gatherings, let me add, they are as far as possible from swelling up 
in each other’s presence with a pretense of inflated importance. . . . 

In most discussions of the whole question, the test of the present- 
day role of the press in our public life is made the political test. 
The thing asserted or denied, that is to say, is the power of news- 
papers to make or break candidates for office, to carry elections. 
This is the region where facts are most confused and the con- 
clusions most dubious. There are no means of absolutely correct 
analysis. A given anti-Tammany campaign may seem to prove, 
by the rough logic of votes, that the press has no influence with 
the electorate. But who can say that, but for the persistent atti- 
tude of the newspapers, the Tammany victory at the polls might 
not have been much more sweeping? The press may have influ- 
enced many votes, only not enough. There is no way of telling 
accurately. The inquiry, however, is always pertinent at a time 
when the political effect of the press appears to be near the van- 
ishing point. Moderate or negative achievement is not the same 
thing as impotence. But, whatever the just inference about all this, 
it is a mistaken narrowing of the subject to restrict it to the political ° 
sphere. By politics alone neither man nor the daily press shall 
live. Campaigns are, after all, infrequent. . . . Even where the 
political animal is most highly developed, he has a wide range of 
intellectual and social interests having little or nothing to do with 
primaries or ballots or elections. Mr. Balfour, himself a politician, 
has said that nothing attempted or achieved by politicians or by 
political parties during the past hundred years is worthy to be 
named in significance for the human race alongside the mighty 
revolution quietly accomplished by modern science. There are, in 
fact, endless manifestations of the spirit of man and social move- 
ments of infinite complexity and importance, with which politics has 
nothing to do directly. Yet they enter more and more into the 
work of the press. It may be potent here even if it be conceded to 
have fallen away from its high estate in the matter of political 
influence, pure and simple. 

I have just used a phrase implying that newspapers have lost 
power which they once had. But that is by no means certain. 
Great changes in the press there have undoubtedly been; its methods 
are not what they were; its influence, whatever it be, is excited by 
means and modes of expression once undreamed of. But to affirm 
that the press in this country had a Golden Age from which there 
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has since been a sad decline is, in my opinion, unwarranted. It is 
an assertion that will not bear the weight of a good history. People 
can always find decadence when they look for it. The Golden Age 
is invariably one generation back. And if we turn to one of the 
earliest intelligent discussions of the American press, and of its 
relation to public opinion, we shall find that seventy and eighty 
years ago the present complaints about the decline of newspapers 
were anticipated. I refer to De Tocqueville. His two chapters, 
with scattered incidental discussions, devoted to the place of jour- 
nalism in the United States, have a queerly modern sound. He, 
too, discovered in that far-off happy time—happy because it is far 
off—that “the most intelligent Americans” were much concerned 
about “the little influence of the press.” Doubtless they would have 
sadly shaken their heads and told the French visitor that they 
could remember when American journalism was much more dig- 
nified—in the days of Frenau, for example! 

De Tocqueville, however, made some philosophic observations of 
his own respecting our press, which are as sound now, in substance, 
as when he wrote them. Indeed, one in want of a guide to the 
understanding of the power and the limitations of our newspapers 
to-day, could not do better than take him. He declared, for ex- 
ample, that “the press cannot create human passions, however skil- 
fully it may kindle them when they exist.” There is a world of 
meaning in this. It is as true in 1912 as it was in 1831. And it 
applies not alone to the attempts of the press to play a great part 
in politics and to bring about changes in government, but as well 
to the whole range of intellectual interest and social concerns and 
the development of the humane spirit of our age, about which the 
press is more and more busying itself. Newspapers cannot create 
human passions. No, but the press can powerfully further them. 
Take the passion for human betterment. I have been told of a 
piece of advice which President Eliot is said to.have given to a 
youth just graduating from college. He was an ardent young fel- 
low, of good family and ample means, but filled with that sense of 
“social compunction” which Mrs. Ward has said to be the charac- 
teristic note of our day. He was anxious, that is, to do something 
for the improvement of social conditions, as he considered them, 
which had been impressed upon him in his own city. How to go 
about the work on which he had his heart? Mr. Eliot advised him 
to connect himself as a reporter with one of the local papers. In that 
capacity, he would be able, in a vivid and concrete way, to get before 
his public an account of the wrongs to be righted with suggestions 
of the way to right them. Without vouching for the truth of the 
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story, I think that the moral of it is entirely sound, in so far as 
it points out the fact that social reformers find in the press to-day 
a powerful instrument ready for their hand. Through it, they may, 
first, disseminate the facts, often in a moving fashion; then bring 
about a common sentiment respecting some surviving form of hu- 
man oppression, some persistent industrial or social wrong; and 
finally transmute that feeling into systematic agitation and an 
organized movement for reform by law. 

All this, to go back to De Tocqueville, was clearly perceived by 
him. What I have been saying is but an illustration of his remark: 
“When many organs of the press adopt the same line of conduct, 
their influence in the long run, becomes irresistible; and public 
opinion powerfully assailed from the same side, eventually yields 
to the attack.” That was true in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and it is true to-day. The press may not greatly initiate, but 
it wonderfully reverberates. In its franker moments, it has humbly 
to confess itself, with Lowell, “child of an age that lectures, not 
creates,” but given the origination of an idea or an agitation, it can 
contribute mightily to its acceptance by the reading public. Here 
comes in its power of iteration—“damnable,”’ if you please, in many 
instances, but none the less effective. The organization of news 
in this country yields a result nowhere else known. By means of 
the Associated Press, and other news-gathering agencies, it often 
comes about that all our millions of population are reading the 
same thing on the same day. This imphes both an audience and a 
unified power of expressing it without a parallel in other lands. 
And no one denies that the opportunity is availed of. For good or 
bad, the newspaper-reading habit of Americans,? combined with 
this ability to present virtually identical matter in every section of 
the republic, is a vital element in the formation of public opinion. 
Instance after instance could be given of the continual dropping 
which wears away the stone. It is, no doubt, true that newspapers 
“cannot form great currents of opinion which sweep away the 
strongest dikes, but they do offer themselves as ready channels for 
the flowing of such currents, once they get started in the thought 
and feeling of the people. 

This may be a humbler function than is customarily attributed 
to the press, or claimed by it, but few will dispute that it is a use- 


2This develops what James M. Beck has called a “cinematographic 
brain,’ characteristic of our age. See his essay on the world-wide revolt 
against authority, in The Constitution of the United States (Doran, 
1922). See also Gerald Stanley Lee, The Lost Art of Reading (Putnam, 
1902). 
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ful one, or may be made so. The methods or devices employed to 
exert even this kind of influence are much in controversy, both in 
and out of the profession—if profession it may be called. It is 
frequently said that newspaper editorials are no longer of account. 
An editorial writer could hardly be expected to maintain the con- 
trary. The chief emphasis is laid upon the news columns, more or 
less colored by the policy or the bias of the particular paper, upon 
the cartoons, above all upon the headlines. About the last, espe- 
cially, there is much complaint. Not all of it is without justifica- 
tion. The headline often covereth a multitude of sins. Politicians 
and others attacked by the papers are heard bitterly to say that if 
they could write the headlines, they would not care what appeared 
in the rest of the paper. That an abuse lies in this, sometimes 
grievous abuse, no honest newspaper man would deny. ... 

If readers suffer themselves to be fooled by captions, without 
waiting to see whether they are borne out by the contents, what 
is this but one proof more that the faculty of sustained atten- 
tion is disappearing? If we nowadays peruse serious books only 
by titles and chapter headings, and take our art merely by glances 
at facile reproductions, what wonder if we read newspapers on the 
run, and let the eye dwell upon little that is not at the top of the 
page? 

Here is suggested the important consideration that there is some- 
thing reciprocal in the relations of the press to the public. News- 
. papers, like party leaders, get from their constituents, as well as 
give to them. In either case it is a nice question whether they do 
not get more than they give. The press cannot be studied or 
fairly judged apart from its environment. It is, with all our insti- 
tutions, caught in the complex of our actual state of civilization. 
And the whole question of bringing about reforms in newspaper 
methods—Heaven knows they are needed—must be discussed from 
both sides. Editors have their responsibility, and in some cases the 
responsibility for what they do is fearful; but the public is also 
responsible. The community always holds the power of life or 
death over newspapers. No form of property is more precarious. 
The most offensive and hurtful types of newspaper could not live 
a year if the public issued a really determined decree that they 
should die. I cannot here discuss the duty of newspaper proprietors 
and editors, in regard to the admitted evils of the press in our day. 
But the chief duty of the public is to discriminate among news- 
papers. Towards the vulgar and vicious it should manifest not only 
disgust but an active and unflagging hostility. The location of the 
Garden of Eden is still in dispute; but if it ever is determined and 
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the tree of knowledge of good and evil discovered, a cutting from 
it should be taken and planted near every news-stand in America. 


6. Editorial Infiuence upon Opinion 


W. Brooke Graves—a note prepared for use in this volume 


The editorial has, in times past, been one of the most potent 
influences in the molding of opinion. Professor Earl Barnes, 
formerly of the University of Indiana, tells how as a child, he was 
on his grandfather’s farm in Oswego County, New York. Some 
one asked his grandfather what he thought about some problem 
of current political interest. “Wait until the Weekly Tribune 
comes,” he replied, “and then J can tell you what I think about it.” 
He was one of hundreds, of thousands, who accepted unquestion- 
ingly the views of Horace Greeley as their own. In that day great 
editors were common—Bennett of the Herald, Dana of the Sun, 
Raymond of the Times, Weed of the Knickerbocker Press at Al- 
bany, Bowles of the Springfield Republican, and a little later, 
Watterson of the Lowsville Courier-Journal, and many another. 
Some were national figures, but all had great influence in their 
home communities, 

History abounds in illustrations of the power of editorial writing. 
Chauncey M. Depew told how at one time, Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
was a writer on a London paper, at the insignificant salary of a 
guinea a week. “And yet his editorials so disturbed the Emperor 
that Fox declared in the House of Commons that the Treaty of 
Amiens would be broken and the peace of Europe destroyed unless 
these articles were stopped. Afraid to touch the liberty of the 
press, the British Cabinet nevertheless secretly informed Bona- 
parte of the vessel Coleridge was on, coming from Italy to England. 
In pursuit of this then obscure author sailed French frigates and 
sloops of war and a most significant tribute to the power of the 
press was this union of treachery and force by the two greatest 
nations upon earth to silence a humble journalist.” Perhaps the 
best illustration that American history affords of the power of the 
press through its editorial columns is to be found in Horace Gree- 
ley’s famous “Prayer of the Twenty Millions.” This was an edi- 
torial with regard to the conduct of the war, written late in the sum- 
mer of 1862, and addressed to the President of the United States: 


On the face of this wide earth, Mr. President, there is not one 
disinterested, determined, intelligent champion of the Union cause 
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who does not feel that all attempts to put down the Rebellion, and 
at the same time uphold its inciting ‘cause, are preposterous and 
futile—that the Rebellion, if crushed out to-morrow, would be 
renewed within a year if Slavery were left in full vigor—that army 
officers, who remain to this day devoted to Slavery, can at best be 
but half-way loyal to the Union—and that every hour of deference 
to Slavery is an hour of added and deepened peril to the Union. 
I appeal to the testimony of your Ambassadors in Europe. It is 
freely at your service, not mine. Ask them to tell you candidly 
whether the seeming subserviency of your policy to the slaveholding, 
Slavery-upholding interest, is not the perplexity, the despair of 
statesmen of all parties; and be admonished by the general answer! 
I close as I began, with the statement that what an immense majority 
of the loyal millions of your countrymen require of you is a frank, 
declared, unqualified, ungrudging execution of the laws of the land, 
more especially of the Confiscation Act. That act gives freedom 
to the slaves of Rebels coming within our lines, or whom those 
lines may at any time enclose—we ask you to render it due obedience 
by publicly requiring all your subordinates to recognize and obey 
it... . As one of the millions who would gladly have avoided this 
struggle at any sacrifice except principle and honor, but who now 
feel that the triumph of the Union is indispensable not only to the 
existence of our country, but to the well being of mankind, I entreat 
you to render a hearty and unequivocal obedience to the law of the 
land. 
Yours, 
Horace GREELEY. 


This letter made a profound impression upon the country. The 
reply which it drew from President Lincola—famous in the annals 
of the Civil War, is no less worthy of note: 


Executive Mansion, Washington, 
August 22, 1862. 
Hon. Horace Greeley: 
Dear Sir: 

I have just read yours of the 18th, addressed to myself through 
the New York Tribune. If there be in it any statements or assump- 
tions of fact which I may know to be erroneous, I do not now and 
here controvert them. If there be in it any inferences which I 
believe to be falsely drawn, I do not now and here argue against 
them. If there be perceptible in it an impatient and dictatorial 
tone, I waive it in deference to an old friend, whose heart I have 
always supposed to be right. 

As to the policy I “seem to be pursuing,” as you say, I had not 
meant to leave any one in doubt. 
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I would save the Union. I would save it the shortest way under 
the Constitution. The sooner the national authority can be re- 
stored, the nearer the Union will be “the Union as it was.” If 
there be those who would not save the Union unless they could at 
the same time save slavery, I do not agree with them. If there be 
those who would not save the Union unless they could at the same 
time destroy slavery, I do not agree with them. My paramount 
object in this struggle is to save the Union, and is not either to save 
or destroy slavery. If I could save the Union without freeing any 
slave, I would do that; and if I could save it by freeing all the 
slaves, I would do it; and if I could do it by freeing some and 
leaving others alone, I would also do that. What I do about slavery 
and the colored race I do because I believe it helps to save this Union; 
and what I forbear, I forbear because I do not believe it would help 
to save the Union. I shall do less whenever I believe that what I 
am doing hurts the cause, and I shall do more whenever I believe 
that doing more will help the cause. I shall try to correct errors 
when shown to be errors; and I shall adopt new views as fast as they 
appear to be true views. I have stated my purpose according to my 
view of official duty, and I intend no modifications of my oft- 
expressed personal wish that all men, everywhere, could be free. 


Yours, 
A. Lincoin. 


The decline of the influence of the editorial in our own day can 
be traced directly to three causes. The first of these is the fact that 
we no longer have. great newspaper editors—we have syndicates 
which supply copy for editorials to paid subscribers for this service. 
Just as most people prefer fresh fruit and vegetables to those 
which have been canned, so similarly most people prefer fresh and 
original editorials to those which have been “canned.” And even 
in those few instances where great minds have been connected with 
a great newspaper in an editorial capacity, as in the case of Walter 
Lippmann or Bruce Bliven or John H. Finley, the editorials which 
they write are not signed, and hence have lost much of the force 
of the personality lying behind them. 

The second reason for the decline of the influence of the editorial 
is to be found in the circumstances under which the modern news- 
paper is usually read. This is true in other countries as well as 
in the United States. In England, for instance, the only difference, 
according to Mr. Philip Whitwell Wilson, the eminent English 
journalist, is that the English are more careful in the selection of 
the news they print, because they do not have as abundant a supply 
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of pulpwood as we have here in this country. No one has analyzed 
the situation with greater keenness or accuracy than Mr. Gerald 
Stanley Lee, who says in his Lost Art of Reading: 


There seem to be but two fundamental characteristic sensibilities 
left alive in the typical, callously-civilized man. One of these sensi- 
bilities is the sense of motion and the other is the sense of mass. 
If he cannot be appealed to through one of these senses, it is of 
little use to appeal to him at all. In proportion as he is civilized, the 
civilized man can be depended upon for two things. He can always 
be touched by a hurry of any kind, and he never fails to be moved 
by a crowd. If he can have hurry and crowd together, he is capable 
of almost anything. ...He is seen in his most natural state,— 
this civilized man,—with most of his civilization around him, in the 
seat of an elevated railway train, with a crowded newspaper before 
his eyes, and another crowded newspaper in his lap, and crowds of 
people reading crowded newspapers standing around him in the aisles; 
but he can never be said to be at his best, in a spectacle like this, 
until the spectacle moves, until it is felt rushing over the sky of the 
street, puffing through space; in which delectable pell-mell and carni- 
val of hurry—hiss in front of it, shriek under it, and dust behind it 
—he finds, to all appearances at least, the meaning of this present 
world and the hope of the next. Hurry and crowd have kissed each 
other and his soul rests, 


Assuming for the purposes of argument that the editorial was 
worth reading—how could any one read it in such an atmosphere ? 
And again, continuing with the same line of thought: 


Look at our literature—current literature. It is a mere headlong 
helpless literary rush from beginning to end, All that one can 
extract from it is getting to be a kind of general sound of going. We 
began gently enough. We began with the almanac. We had Poor 
Richard's Almanac. Then we had the quarterly. A monthly was 
reasonable enough in the course of time; so we had monthlies.. Then 
the semi-monthly came to ease our literary nerves; and now the 
weekly magazine stumbles, rapt and wistful, upon the heels of men 
of genius. It makes contracts for prophecy. Unborn poems are 
sold in the open market. The latest thoughts that thinkers have, 
and the trend of the thoughts that they are going to have—the 
public makes demands for these. It gets them. ‘Then it cries 
“More! More!” Where is the writer who does not think with the 
printing press hot upon his track, and the sound of the pulp-mill 
making paper for his poems, and the buzz of editors, instead of the 
music of the spheres? 
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Thirdly, the editorial writer of an earlier day was concerned 
chiefly with problems of government and public affairs. He was 
not, nor was he expected to be a veritable human encyclopedia, 
effusing words of wisdom upon every subject which comes within 
the scope of human interest, upon instant notice. 


But the editorial writer occupies a niche of his own. For the 
most part his audience and his subject matters are imposed upon 
him. He is a journalist. He must attach meanings to the promiscu- 
ous tide of events for the benefit of readers whose minds are almost 
as fluid and indiscriminate as the events. He cannot pick and 
choose as others can. The world he has always with him—the world 
just as it happens from day to day and in particular just as it is dis- 
torted and distracted by the headlines. He must have ready a rapid 
comment on every new disclosure of an inexhaustible panorama 
which, as it unwinds before him, has already been subject to a fantastic 
process of dramatization, There is no common scale to the succession 
of pictures, nor to the different parts of the same picture. As a 
matter of daily routine he may have to discourse upon such grandiose 
affairs as the home-coming of the conquerors, the eruption of revolu- 
tions, the wrecking or the saving of civilization, the birth of stars, 
the resurrection of the dead, the celebration of new truths and most 
of all the protection of old ones against irreverence. Yet the intellec- 
tual network which is strong enough to take care of the whales must 
be fine enough to prevent the little fishes from escaping. He must 
be equally ready to expatiate sympathetically and importantly on the 
price of lard, the winner of the last beauty contest or baseball game, 
the behavior of the weather and in general all the scandal, gossip 
and petty irrelevances which pass for good news. Nothing, alas! 
that is actual, evanescent, significant or insignificant in human life 
lies outside of his province. He is saddled with an absurd vicarious 
responsibility for the way of the world, the conduct of human affairs 
and the damnation or salvation of mankind. 

Of course, he cannot do it. No human intelligence is sufficiently 
wide-awake, fluid, casual, well informed, wary, intelligent and disin- 
terested to pass’ judgment on so many different affairs—to instruct 
statesmen how to run the government, business men how to conduct 
industry, Supreme Court Justices how to expound the Constitution, 
clergymen how to save souls, scientists how to achieve truth and the 
average man how to live happily forever after. He is caught in 
one of those impossible occupations, like that of a priest, a king or a 
judge, into which the necessary pretenses of human life under social 
conditions inveigle so many miserable sinners. 


*This quotation is taken from a very interesting unsigned article, 
published in the New Republic, April 28, 1926, under the title, “The Con- 
fession of an Editorial Writer.” 
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7. Making News—and Opinion 
Freperick Lewis Auien, “Public Opinion,’ Forum, December, 1925 


This is a fable; don’t imagine that anything like it could really 
happen. 

On Sunday morning, April 24, 1926, the Reverend Edward F. 
Nubbin of Toledo, preaching on Sabbath Observance (his favorite 
topic), decried Sunday golf and added parenthetically as an after- 
thought, “I wish our old State laws were enforced once in a while, 
to remind a generation of golfers that Sunday was made for the 
soul, not the body !” 

Mr. Nubbin’s sermon lasted twenty-two minutes, and the paren- 
thesis occupied less than twenty-two seconds of it. 

But that morning a reporter from the Dispatch was in the 
church, not worshiping, to be sure, but testing out a private theory 
that you can always dig news out of a sermon; and the next day, 
to his intense satisfaction, the Dispatch carried a column story 
headed : 

PASTOR FLAYS SUNDAY GOLFERS ; 
WOULD INVOKE BLUE LAWS 


That same day the city editor of the Hvening Courier, scan- 
ning the Dispatch, confided to a reporter, “Looks like a dull day, 
Joe. No murders, no collisions, and only one juicy divorce-case, 
—and that one two weeks old and beginning to turn sour. If some 
chorus girl doesn’t shoot a Yale man pretty quick we’ll have to 
start something ourselves. Say, what are these blue laws, anyway? 
Joe, you look ’em up and write a story showing what would happen 
if this Nubbin tried to enforce em. You know—Local Golfers 
Aroused by Blue Law Threat.” 

Said the city editor of the News, at 4 p.m. as he read the 
Courier. “Bet we can get up a good scrap over these blue laws, 
Hey, Jeffries! Go out and get some ministers and golf club officials 
to talk. Don’t waste time on the reasonable ones—pick the wild 
birds, like that guy Cuttle that preaches against lipsticks. Play it 
up as a big fight.” ' 

The Sunday editor was standing near. 

“Not bad,” said he: “Only leave the attorney-general to me 
for a Sunday story. It’s going to be a wow,—proving that if Nub- 
bin gets the public on his side the cops won’t let you swing a club 
on your own lawn on Sunday. How’s that?” 
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‘During the week eleven other Sunday editors in various cities 
heard of the Nubbin controversy, as it was beginning to be called, 
and wove eleven romances of a war to the death between religion 
and sport. The Governor of the State read one of them, said to 
himself with an inward smile, “Here’s where I nail the Baptist 
vote,” and in a speech before the Haberdashers’ Convention de- 
plored the virtual passing of the old-fashioned Sabbath. Four 
legislators, seeking easy publicity, introduced anti-Sunday golf bills, 
which were promptly buried in committee but were good for front- 
page space. The matter having reached a stage where editorial 
comment seemed called for, sixteen papers editorially lamented the 
rising tide of intolerance, at the very moment when their reporters 
were goading into intemperate speech the most intolerant members 
of the community. And a certain bishop read some of the editorials 
and debated with his publicity men whether or not to come out 
for the spirit of true religion, this spirit to be manifested by let- 
ting golfers subscribe to a sportsman’s chapel in his new 
cathedral. 

Presently the magazines swung into the fight. For magazines 
must be timely, and to be timely you must take up the questions of 
the day, and if you keep reading about Nubbin and Sunday golf 
in the newspapers, doesn’t that make it a question of the day? So 
the New Republic lamented the recrudescence of dogmatic emo- 
tionalism; Liberty wrote up “Mrs. Nubbin and the Kiddies”; 
the Literary Digest contrasted the Omaha Bee (pro-Nubbin) 
with the Boston Globe (anti-Nubbin) and printed a cartoon from 
a Rochester paper showing a golfer on the tee shouting “fore” to a 
Puritan in the fairway. The American gave Mr. Nubbin’s ideas 
on success; the Atlantic Monthly presented “Shall I Play Sun- 
day Golf?—An Adventure in Hestasy”; The Forum published a 
debate, “Is Golf Anti-Christian?”’; and the American Mercury 
printed an article (originally written for the North American 
Review but now garnished with bad language) showing that John 
Quincy Adams Geezer, original blue-law advocate, was convicted of 
bigamy in Kentucky in 1842 and was as dirty a hypocrite and as 
unanstindig as the rest of us. In short, everybody was quite sure 
that a big controversy was going on over Sunday golf, and every- 
body jumped in. 

In fact, things reached such a point that for several weeks it was 
tacitly understood in newspaper offices that anything about Sunday 

‘golf was good for space. If you interviewed Secretary Mellon or 
John McGraw you asked him about Sunday golf; if Barney Baruch 
got off an ocean liner you asked him what he thought about Sunday 
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golf in Europe; and if you were Bebe Daniels’s press agent you saw 
that she addressed herself to the universal topic. Meanwhile Mr. 
Nubbin was annoyed because the movie photographers kept getting 
in his way when he gave his Wednesday evening Bible talks at the 
Parish House. : 

At first, when the newspapers and the politicians had had things 
to themselves, it had been hard to find anybody who could get up 
any real excitement over the question of blue laws. But by this 
time quite a number of people decided that a subject that met their 
eye constantly must be very urgent, and they argued at dinner- 
parties about the Constitution and liberty and what we were coming 
to and whether the rotogravure pictures of Mr. Nubbin were good- 
looking. 

Then suddenly (July 2, 1926) a man in Bayonne killed all his 
wife’s relatives, a psychologist said he had a universal complex in 
an exaggerated form, and straightway editors, reporters, politicians, 
_ and publicity men forgot Sunday golf and went in for complexes. 
All through the summer of 1926, therefore, the right of way was 
given to mothers-in-law and murder instead of to Sunday golf 
and blue laws, or evolution, or cross-word puzzles, or Leopold 
and Loeb, or the Stillman case, or Tut-Ankh-Amen, or let’s see, 
what came before Tut-Ankh-Amen? 


8. The Tabloid and ‘‘Gutter Literature’ 


SAMUEL Taytor Moorsg, “Those Terrible Tabloids,” Independent, March 6, 
1926 


Mr. Moore points out clearly the menace of the tabloids, 
which have in recent years developed in all of our large cities, 
A comparison of the circulation figures for some of the New 
York papers in 1926 may be of interest : 


Dotly News, <-sisweweeics 930,956 New York Journal .... 635,805 
Dales Meron 2 > hots i obiene 249,144 New York Times ...... 350,406 
Daaly Graphic i acccens 96,998 : Thies World jv ockeoucdiicts, 309,386 


The attention of the reader is also directed to a similar ar- 
ticle by Mr. Ernest W. Mandeville, which appeared in the 
_ New Republic, February 17, 1926, under the title, “Gutter 
Literature.” This article deals with the sex magazines, - 
anecdote and art magazines which specialize in purveying 
literary filth. 
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“Excuse me for a moment,” said the young lady I had met by 
appointment in the Times Square subway station. “I simply can’t 
get along without my daily installment of Kraft-Hbbing.” 

Whereupon she stepped over to a news stand and purchased a 
copy of one of New York’s famous, or rather, infamous, tabloid 
newspapers. I mention the incident because it may help to explain 
the daily 1,250,000 circulation of Manhattan’s picture press. It 
is difficult to believe that one-half of the population of the nation’s 
greatest metropolis is one hundred percent moron, but that is indi- 
cated by the circulation statistics of-such an impartial organiza- 
tion as the Audit Bureau of Circulations. If a Rabelaisian sense 
of humor does not account for a large percentage of tabloid readers, 
then there is nothing to do but repeat the observation of Samuel 
Clemens that he certainly did love the human race, but there were 
times when he wished he had it concentrated in the Ark again— 
and he with an auger. 

The picture newspaper made its bow to America immediately 
after the war. Its compactness as compared with the bulkiness of 
the standard newspapers, and its condensation of news items, were 
features copied from the London Daily Mirror. But there, at least 
so far as New York is concerned, the resemblance to the London 
paper ended. The amazing success of the pioneer tabloid inspired 
others to enter the field. In some cities these publications are 
edited with decency and constitute merely an interesting experiment 
in American journalism. In Manhattan they are an unholy blot on 
the fourth estate—bawdy, inane, and contemptible. To paraphrase 
the slogan of a noted newspaper, they carry “all the news that isn’t 
fit to print.” With the proverbial fine-tooth comb the world is 
curried for the salacious, intimate details of human nature at its 
fowest. The sordid facts are distorted and then clothed in bromides 
and banalities of that school of fiction popularized by such writers 
as Laura Jean Libby and Bertha M. Clay. 

There have been few protests against the deepening quagmire 
of journalistic muck and filth. Of all the legitimate metropolitan 
journals only the New York World has spoken out. The reason for 
the general silence is that the scurvy tabloids hide beneath the 
cloak of the constitutional guarantee, freedom of the press. The 
strategy succeeds, for every newspaper is bound by tradition to 
tolerate no compromise with that principle. 

But there is one great danger inherent in the situation. Sound 
finances are an essential of any publication, and the pornographic 
press is a great success commercially. Will the dirty tabloids make 
such inroads on the reputable newspapers that the latter will be 
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obliged to elaborate on the indecent and unsavory happenings of 
the day in order to hold their readers? God forbid! 

Accuracy, the watchword of every reputable journal, has no 
place in the tabloid lexicon. Distortion, exaggeration, and undisci- 
plined imagination are the trinity substituted therefor. Here is 
an example: An errand boy in a Bronx drug store is sent with a 
bottle of whiskey to an aged customer, a widow. He is perhaps 
seventeen years old and in every way a normal youth. To be sure 
he was a violator of the Volstead Act,—though an innocent one,— 
because the contraband was procured without a legal prescription. 
While he was making the delivery in the mean tenement, the recipi- 
ent was fatally stricken with a cerebral hemorrhage and fell, strik- 
ing her head against a table. The frightened boy summoned neigh- 
bors. The police responded, and a detective decided to hold him for 
questioning. Such might be the actual facts of the tragedy. 

It is a dull night in the editorial sanctums of the tabloids. True, 
that very day the Locarno pact may have been ratified, or the 
President may have sent a special message to Congress urging 
repeal of the tariff. But that is scarcely big news for a tabloid. 
The city news ticker revives hope for the morrow’s edition as it 
brings the facts that a widow has been found dead somewhere in 
the Bronx and a boy is held for questioning. An army of “leg 
men” and photographers is dispatched to the scene, and 


BOY BOOTLEG KING HELD IN DEATH PROBE 


blares forth on the next edition of the tabloids. 

The squalid room where the old woman died is described as “a 
love-nest of Oriental splendor and luxury.” The pint of liquor is 
the excuse for making the unfortunate errand boy a member of 
criminal royalty. He is probably described as “a dapper, insou- 
ciant youth, dressed in the height of fashion and contemptuous of 
the serious charge overshadowing him.” 

Perhaps some energetic reporter learns that the boy often took 
the daughter of a neighbor to a motion-picture show or to a neigh- 
borhood dance hall. If the girl happened to be a graduate of a 
parochial school, and if her father was a postman, she is described 
as “the beautiful, charming, convent-bred daughter of a prominent 
government official.” Without running foul of the libel laws, the 
reporter proceeds to develop the suspicion of intrigue, and the 
young woman is represented as “distracted by the news of her 
fiancé’s duplicity.” There are pictures, too, of all the principals, 
and a staff artist is hastily commissioned to sketch a series of draw- 
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ings showing how a career of crime never pays. Such is tabloid 
distortion. 

The Daily News, pioneer in the field, is the property of the same 
men who own the Chicago Tribune. It was started in 1919, as a 
journalistic experiment, with earnings of the Tribune corporation 
which otherwise must have been paid to the Government as excess 
profits. The spectacular success attending the venture was noted, 
by William Randolph Hearst, who, after some none too encouraging 
preliminaries with the Boston Advertiser in tabloid form, launched 
the Daily Mirror in New York. He was quickly followed by that 
eminent exponent of physical culture, Mr. Bernarr MacFadden, 
whose fortunes have prospered in the manufacture and retailing 
of such paradoxical merchandise as “true fiction.” His New York 
offering is the Hvening Graphic, and he recently secured control 
of one of Philadelphia’s tabloid papers. 

In some ways the tabloids might be truthfully classified as a 
foreign-language press. Homo sapiens is invariably a “sheik,” a 
“fiend,” or a “magnate” of whatever commodity he deals in. - Femi- 
nine figures in the tabloid news are always, “young and beautiful.” 
If they are not “poor moths,” “broken butterflies,” or some rich 
man’s “toy,” they are, “shebas” or “red-hot mammas.” Love is a 
hyphenated adjective in all-important headlines—as, for example, 
“love-pact,” “love-nest,” “love-child,” “love-thief,” “love-slayer,” 
“love-cheat.” Any social festivity is tpso facto an “orgy,” and other 
favorite headline trimmings are the words “nude,” “shame,” “scar- 
let,” and “probe.” 

The camera work takes on the same coloring, with effects that 
are often ludicrous. Ostensibly sorrowing women, victims of man’s 
ruthless passions, must always be posed smiling, with their dresses 
elevated as far above the knees as possible—or, better still, in one- 
piece bathing suits or as semi-nude studies. When tragedy stalks a 
family the photographer and the “picture-hound” are dispatched 
on its trail. Miserable parents, grieving over the death or the 
disappearance of a child, suffer the disturbance of their privacy 
to pose with handkerchiefs at their eyes or to register sorrow before 
a photograph of the lost one. 

Axes, pistols, and other implements of crime are highly esteemed 
as illustrations, and every captured criminal must be photographed 
chained to a detective or else posed in the embrace of some woman 
passionately declaring her loyalty. Another much prized éxpres- 
sion of tabloid art lies in pictures of dead bodies on the street await- 
ing removal, or of bandage-swathed victims of accident or attack 
propped on their couches of pain. Perhaps the most sickening 
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exhibition of this sort occurred in connection with a train wreck on 
Williamsburg Bridge. The photograph of a mere infant lying on a 
hospital cot carried a caption claiming high enterprise in journalis- 
tic efficiency—since the little victim died three hours after the 
picture was taken. But the 1925 medal for pornographic art was 
won by Mr. MacFadden’s journal, which, during the Rhinelander 
annulment suit, reproduced by means of a composite picture the 
plight of the dusky bride standing all but naked before judge and 
jurors. 

Criminals are frequently glorified; and when a woman is the 
central figure in a case the keenest sort of competition arises as to 
which of the tabloids will win “her own story”—the story being 
written by a staff reporter, with a reproduction at the top of the 
unfortunate’s autograph. 

But there is more in the tabloids than mere news and pictures. 
There are the most banal of “comic” strips, advice to the lovelorn, 
and chats about almost everything pertaining to the foibles of the 
gentler sex. There are daily “true fiction” stories and serials. I 
quote two titles from the paper before me: “The Love Cowards” 
and “Does Virtue Pay?” The literary quality is in keeping with 
the titles. 

And then, the contests! Each of the tabloids is a prize-giving 
institution, and competition among the three is acrimonious and 
terrible. The Mirror boasts at present of running twelve contests 
simultaneously. Here they are: 

First there is the “Look Like Mike” contest. “Mike” is a moving 
picture, and the girl who bears the closest resemblance to the heroine 
wins a cash prize. Next comes a “Comic Cipher” contest ; “Ideal 
Marriages” is the third, the daily prize going to that reader who 
offers the best list of qualities for an ideal helpmeet. The “Red 
Kimona” contest is another motion-picture exploitation stunt; the 
prize winners are those who put up the best arguments as to why a 
fallen woman may or may not become a useful member of society. 


Havyer Got the Havyers? 
Get 7Em and Win Cash 


That is the editorial greeting over the next contest. The current 
first-prize winner wrote, “Havyer ever seen a barn swallowing?” 
So much for that. Others are “Embarrassing Moments,” “Stingiest 
Persons,” “Cutest Sayings,” “Lafs,’ “Recipes,” and “Dog Adop- 
tion.” The majority of the offerings are personal anecdotes, and 
banality is obviously the measure of merit. The contests that are 
the most popular offer a stage career or chances for screen try-outs. 
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There are crusades, too. Mr. MacFadden’s Graphic recently con- 
ducted an aggressive exposé of alleged fraud in the Atlantic City 
Bathing Girl Pageant. The bathing girls, of course, “ate it up.” 
The Mirror is now waging a crusade with the slogan, “Why Don’t 
You Get Married?” Before this it led a drive against the “sub- 
way sheiks,” or alleged mashers. If memory serves aright there 
was also a movement to expel moral lepers from the city. If that 
campaign had been successful, what would have happened to the 
circulation of the tabloids ? : 

There you have New York’s picture papers. They are not 
friendly rivals; they constantly bicker and snap at one another in 
their editorial and news columns. Charges of bad faith and of 
poor taste in presenting “news” ring out in each issue along with 
boastful proclamations of exclusive triumphs in pornographic art 
and letters. If you have a good stout stomach, it sometimes amuses ; 
generally, it nauseates. 

There is one thing to be said for the tabloids. Never, so far as 
is known, have these purveyors of journalistic filth engaged in 
blackmail. But nobody, high or low, is immune from their peering 
and prying, and when they succeed in spotting an act of moral 
turpitude they fall.upon it with cries of joy. Such is the postwar 
trend in Manhattan journalism; may common decency rise 
against it! 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


41. Compare the influence of the press of the United States with the 
influence of the European press. See Bryce, Modern Democ- 
racies, II, 118 (Macmillan, 1924). 

2. Can you enumerate any views on important subjects acquired 
in the course of your home training, which have been substan- 
tially changed through the influence of the press? 

3. To what extent are you personally influenced by what you read 
in the press: 

(a) in your own private opinion of right and wrong? 
(b) in your conduct toward others? 
(c) in your ideas of dress and appearance? 


4. To what extent does your local press present both sides of debat- 
able questions ? 

5. Do you subscribe regularly to some paper or periodical with 
whose point of view you usually disagree? If no, why not ? 

6. What is news coloration? Illustrate. From the point of view 
of the appropriateness of coloration, what differences exist be- 
tween the news columns and the editorial columns? 
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138. 
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How do you explain the difference between the statement on ethics 
of the American Society of Newspaper Editors and the statement 
of Upton Sinclair that the press is the willing slave of capitalism, 
engaged in suppressing the truth and spreading falsehood in 
order to keep the mass of the people in subjection ? 

Explain: “A man does not think and act as he does because 
he is an editor; he is an editor because he thinks and acts as 
he does.” 

“The press at present is not a public, but a private enterprise 
condicted for profit.” Explain. Later Mr. Bliven calls this “an 
extremely faulty system.” Do you agree? 

What dangers to the press does Mr. Bliven find that are greater 
than that of economic influence? To what extent does your 
own acquaintance with the press support these conclusions? 
How do you explain the fact that in most instances, the best 
edited newspapers have the smallest circulation ? 

Do you believe that such a paper might wield a powerful influ- 
ence in spite of its small circulation? How? 

“The intelligent, well written paper which trusts its readers 
to be more than morons is on the defensive to-day as it has 
never been in the past.” Is this true, or is it not? Reasons. 
How and why has standardization come into the newspaper 
business? How has it affected the quality of American 
journalism ? 

What is the tabloid? Who reads it? What is its influence? 
“Nobody, broadly speaking, really wants the truth—though we 
all insist that it is our sole desire.” Comment. 

“The chief frailty of the newspapers is the frailty of human 
kind. ... The problem goes far deeper than merely furnishing 
good newspapers. It demands good readers.” What is the sig- 
nificance of this as a solution of the problem 2? 

What is being done to create a profession of Journalism? How 
will this improve the quality of our press, and how will it affect 
the influence of that press upon public opinion? 

How does the physical environment in which the modern city 
daily is read influence the character and the quality of its 
contents ? 

The cost of publishing most newspapers is paid for not by the 
sale of the paper, but by the advertisements which it carries. 
Explain how this might affect the policy of the paper. From 
what other economic influence upon the paper is this to be dis- 
tinguished ? 

Explain how news can be made, when real news is lacking. 
What is meant by “gutter literature’? What is the nature of 
its influence, and upon what classes in society is this influence 
greatest ? 
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TOPICS FOR FURTHER INVESTIGATION AND 
DISCUSSION 


It is an axiom in newspaper publishing—“more readers, more 
independence of the influence of advertisers; fewer readers and more 
dependence on the advertiser.” It may seem like a contradiction 
(yet it is the truth) to assert: the greater the number of advertisers, 
the less influence they are individually able to exercise with the 
publisher. 

—Apotpn 8S. Ocus, from an address delivered June 26, 1916, 
at the Philadelphia convention of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World—as they were then called. 


Napoleon once said that four newspapers were more dangerous than 

a hundred thousand soldiers, and he thought his conquests unstable 

until he had subdued the press of Europe and compelled it to take 
its opinions from the Moniteur which he edited himself. 

—COuauncry M. Derrew, The 

Liberty of the Press, 8. 


To-day, man has a cinematographic brain. A thousand images are 
impressed daily upon the screen of his consciousness, but they are 
as fleeting as moving pictures in a cinema theater. The American 
Press prints every year over 29,000,000,000 issues. No one can ques- 
tion its educational possibilities, for the best of all colleges is 
potentially the University of Gutenberg. If it printed only the truth, 
its value would be infinite; but who can say in what proportions 
of this vast volume of printed matter is the true and the false? 
The framers of the Constitution had few books and fewer newspapers. 
Their thoughts were few and simple, but what they lacked in quantity 
they made up in unsurpassed quality. 

Before the beginning of the present mechanical age, the current of 
living thought could be likened to a mountain stream, which though 
confined within narrow banks yet had waters of transparent clearness. 
May not the current thought of our time be compared with the mighty 
Mississippi in the period of a spring freshet? Its banks are wide 
and its current swift, but the turbid stream that flows onward is 
one of muddy swirls and eddies and overflows its banks to their 
destruction. 

—Jamus M. Bucx, The Constitution of the United States, 191-192 
(Copyright, 1922, by George H. Doran Company, Publishers). 


Do you agree with the thought of this quotation? If it be true, 
how does it affect our problem? 

Tt has been suggested that foreign language newspapers be re- 
quired to print an English translation of the foreign language 
text, in a parallel column. Comment upon this as a possible solu- 
tion of the problem of the foreign language newspaper. 
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What makes a first page story? See Charles Merz’ answer to 
this question in the New Republic, December 30, 1925. The 
sub-title is “A theory based on the ten big news stories of 1925.” 


One proposal for safeguarding the public interest against possible 
abuse of power by the press is the state license plan. Several years 
ago, Mr. Barrett O’Hara prepared a bill providing such a system 
for the state legislature of Illinois. In the following striking state- 
ment of his own experience, as a reporter of a newspaper in a city of 
six thousand, he gives his reasons for the license plan. “Here was 
a city of six thousand persons, a reading community of fifty thousand 
men and women, whose happiness and peace of mind, whose reputa- 
tion and honor literally rested in the palm of my hand. Under 
age and unlicensed, I could not have practiced law, I could not have 
served as doctor, surgeon, or dentist, I could not even have been 
a nurse or a barber; but I could serve the community as reporter 
and editor. In my hands, boyish and inexperienced, without a single 
legal safeguard, was placed the dynamite of publicity, a weapon 
powerful enough, if improperly and unwisely used, to destroy the 
happiness of hundreds of people.” 
—ArNoLD Bennett Hatz, Popular 
Government (Macmillan, 1923). 


The problem of the place and influence of the country news- 
paper has been much studied of late. See William Allen White’s 
interesting address on this subject, reprinted in Volume VI of 
Modern Eloquence. Professor Bristow Adams of Cornell Uni- 
versity has made a number of interesting studies in this field. 
See also Carroll D. Clark, “The Small Town Newspaper,” New 
Republic, January 20, 1926. 

For an instructive comment on the influence of newspapers in 
city politics, see William Anderson, American City Government, 
196-198 (Holt, 1925). 

An interesting treatment of some of the problems dealt with in 
this chapter will be found in Hayes Baker-Crothers and Ruth 
Allison Hudnut, Problems of Citizenship (Holt, 1924). Chaps. 
ii and iii deal with the newspaper. 

Collect good illustrations of news coloration. Henry S. Canby, in 
Facts, Thoughts and Imagination, gives five or six accounts 
of the battle of Jutland, during the World War. 5 

The relation of the press to the problem of law enforcement is 
dealt with in a succeeding chapter of this volume, in Part IV. 
Heywood Broun, newspaper columnist, is quoted in Time, June 
14, 1926, as follows: 


News won’t do as the sole commodity for any paper, because Life, 
said to be a great dramatist, is a most indifferent journalist. You 
cannot leave the contents of any daily publication to Fate, because 
so very often Fate falls down badly and comes to the office empty 
handed. There are days, of course, when Life turns out prodigious 
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copy. Quakes sometimes come on the very afternoon that Kings 
are dying. Cyclones have attempted to crowd Babe Ruth out of his 
fair share of space by picking the very day on which he made two 
home runs as their own time to break loose and wreck a city. It is 
too bad that some of the news on busy days can’t be set in the 
refrigerator and saved up for display when happenings are duller. 
If there were closer codperation between the morning papers this 
could be accomplished. 


Compare this with Sect. 6 of this chapter. 
Mr. Broun (same citation) added a tribute to the late President 
Roosevelt : 3 

The Colonel never reached any great moral conviction except for 
the Monday morning papers. He was never fool enough to become 
articulate about public affairs of a Saturday, when his views would 
have to buck the football games, big fights at the Garden or double 
headers, as the season warranted. 


Comment: A magazine humorist, under the title “We Snoop to 
Conquer,” complains that the newspapers to-day mind every- 
body’s business; he holds that they prove that the pen is flightier 
than the sword. 

For a fine illustration of the “guttersniping” tactics of the 
tabloid see the Daily News’ attack upon Mr. Don C. Seitz, re- 
ported in Time, February 1, 1926. 

On May 31, 1926, Time published a summary of an article 
printed in the New Yorker, society publication, purporting to 
give an intimate picture of the family life of the President and 
Mrs. Coolidge. The original article if true was in bad taste. 
But because Time performed its function as universal reporter, 
one subscriber (see “Letters” for June 14) severely criticizes the 
publication, using such words as insult, disloyalty, vulgarity, 
scandal, ete. What problem does an incident like this present, 
and what solution, or solutions, are there? 

Mark Twain once said that there were only two forces that 
could carry light to all corners of the globe—only two: the 
sun in the heavens and the Associated Press down here. What 
elements of truth or of exaggeration do you find in this state- 
ment ? 

What is the psychology of editors and public that prompts most 
editors to blazen forth headlines like the following, whenever 
even a suspicion can be attached to some person connected with 
a college or university ?: 


“WOODS YIELD NUDE UNIV. MAN BOUND TO TREE” 

“SHOES SOLE GARB OF FRESHIE KIDNAPPED IN LURID PRELUDE TO 
PANTS FIGHT.” 

“Sophs Score Reprisals as Rivals Maroon Stripped Rivals in 
Isolated Sections of Park.” 
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[The Editor happens to know positively that the foregoing ac- 
count was untrue. | 

Explain the propriety of an allusion to the press as “the fourth 
estate.” 

Make a study of the headlines on the front page of a big news- 
paper, classifying the different types of appeal made by the 
various stories. 

In a survey of the history of the Forum, the statement was made 
that “subjects taboo in American journalism from time im- 
memorial, religion and race, have been fearlessly discussed.” 
Why should perfectly legitimate subjects of study, such as these, 
be taboo? 


More than one writer has remarked, in recent years, on the striking 
changes which are being brought about in journalism through the 
increasing reliance upon syndicated material. Nearly all telegraphic 
news is nowadays supplied by one or another of the great agencies; 
routine local news in the large cities is gathered and distributed in 
the same way by co-operative bureaus; comic strips, cartoons, photo- 
graphs, fillers, uplift essays for the editorial page, household hints, 
“columns,” book reviews, Sunday magazine sections, all are turned 
out by the cubic yard in New York and published simultaneously in 
Oshkosh and Omaha, Kankakee and Keokuk, Minneapolis and Miami. 
Cut off their title-lines and the most loyal native son cannot tell the 
Bingville Bugle from the Gallopolis Gazette. 

—Sinas Bent, in Ballyhoo (Boni and Liveright, 1927). 


Discuss the effect of this sort of thing upon the power and 
influence of the press. 

When in January, 1926, Frank A. Munsey, the millionaire news- 
paper man, publisher and consolidator, died, William Allen 
White, noted Kansas editor, wrote and published the following 
obituary notice: 


Frank Munsey, the great publisher, is dead. 

Frank Munsey contributed to the journalism of his day the talent 
of a meatpacker, the morals of a money changer and the manners of 
an undertaker. He and his kind have about succeeded in transform- 
ing a once noble profession into an 8 percent security. 

May he rest in trust! 


Make a study of the life and influence of Munsey to find out, if 
you can, to what extent such a commentary was warranted. 
John Carter of the New York Times publishes in the Inde- 
pendent for July 7 and 14, 1928, two important articles on “An 
Unseen Empire,” dealing with “canned” editorials, news, etc., 
especially as related to country newspapers. I. “Propaganda: 
From Producer to Consumer.” II. “The Proof of the Hofer 
Pudding.” 

“The sudden flood of propaganda in the press against X is too 
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unanimous and violent not to come from a central source.” 
What justification do you see for drawing such a conclusion ? 
What other explanation might there be? 

For a fine study of news coloration, see the Independent, May 22, 
1926, an article entitled “Bunking Trustful Readers.” This 
deals particularly with the Washington correspondents and poli- 
tical news. For a further word on the press and politics, see Job 
E. Hedges, Common Sense in Politics, Chap. viii (Moffat, Yard, 
1910). 

Walter Lippmann’s masterly little volume, Liberty and the News, 
is as fine a study as we have of the matter with which it deals 
(Harcourt, Brace & Howe, 1920). 

In Walter Weyl’s The New Democracy (Macmillan, 1914) will 
be found some interesting comments on the influence of the 
press, Chap. ix, “The Plutocraey and Public Opinion.” 

For a very keen analysis of the reports of the New York Times, 
on aspects of the Russian Revolution of special importance to 
Americans, March, 1917—March, 1920, see the special supple- 
ment to the New Republic, August 20, 1920. This supplement 
was prepared by Walter Lippmann and Charles Merz, with the 
assistance of Faye Lippmann. 

Quiett and Casey, Principles of Publicity (Appleton, 1926), have 
devoted a number of chapters in the early part of the book to 
the use of the press, in all of its various forms; J. C. Long, 
Public Relations (McGraw-Hill, 1924), devotes Chap. ii to the 
newspaper, Chap. iii to news and feature syndicates and Chap. 
iv to magazines; Wilder and Buell devote Chaps. v and vi of 
Publicity to the press (Ronald Press, 1923). 

A certain Philadelphia newspaper opposing the La Follette can- 
didacy in 1924, found space on the front page for a leader article 
with large headlines as follows, on October 16: 


“MOSCOW FUNDS AID LA FOLLETTE, SHIP MAN HINTS” 
“~. y. O'CONNOR ASKS WHO CAN DENY SOVIET SENT MONEY” 
“Labor Can’t Be Fooled by Such Tricks,” He Says; 


“Confident Coolidge Will Be Eleceted, He Aims Hot Shot at Radicals” 


31. 
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But when on October 23, these charges were disproven, all the 
room that the said newspaper could find to report this fact was 
a very short paragraph with no conspicuous heading, on an 
inside page of the paper. 

For a word about the press in the molding of opinion on inter- 
national affairs, see the address of Arthur 8S. Draper, Report of 
the Williamstown Institute of Politics, 1926, 104-112. 

How typical is the following attitude on the part of a person 
who wrote a letter to Time, cancelling her subscription. It was 
printed in the issue of September 6, 1926. 
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Sirs: 
I do not care to subscribe to this magazine any more. 
There was an article on General Nobile which was unjust. I can’t 


be annoyed. 
Rosina E. GILLETT 


Italian Secretary, International Institute 


Free Service for Foreign Speaking People 
Jersey City, N. J. 


On newspapers as a factor in shaping legislation, see Paul S. 
Reinsch, American Legislatures and Legislative Methods, 279 
and 282 (Century, 1907). 

On newspapers as sources in historical writing, see the volume 
by Lucy M. Salmon. It is well known that John Bach McMaster 
relied greatly upon newspapers in collecting the material for 
his monumental History of the People of the United States 
(Appleton, 1883-1927). Some one asked him one day if the 
newspapers that he was using were as accurate as the ones 
we have now. After a moment’s hesitation he replied that 
whether what they reported was true or not, it was at least what 
the people thought was true. 

In the World’s Work in the latter part of 1925, Mr. Edward W. 
Bok had an interesting article on the press and Public Opinion. 
In the National Municipal Review, April, 1914, William Dudley 
Foulke writes on Public Opinion, dealing particularly with the 
importance of the press. A generous excerpt from this article 
is printed in Haines and Haines, Principles and Problems of 
Government, 92 and 93, revised edition (Harper, 1926). 
Frank I. Kent in one of the September, 1926, issues of the 
Independent has an article called “Filth on Main Street,” deal- 
ing with the problem of “gutter literature’ discussed elsewhere 
in this chapter. The following will give some idea of the nature 
of this article: 


Yellow journalism, cheap tabloids, and vulgar “flapper” magazines 
are vieing with each other in their insidious appeal to the youth of 
our land. 

A single newsdealer in Steubenville, Ohio, reports that over 


50% of the publications sold in his store are drenched with smut. 


In Fairmount, West Virginia, one newsstand alone is selling 2,200 
copies of just one magazine largely devoted to sex experiences. 


For the place of the press in molding opinion on crime, see 
the following articles: 


Silas Bent, “Watchman, Tell Us of the Press,” Independent, 
November 18, 1926, describing the service of the New York 
Daily Mirror in re-opening the Hall-Mills murder case. See 
Ballyhoo, op. cit. 
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Boyden Sparks, “Jungle Days in Journalism,” World’s Work, 
December, 1926. The sub-title is: “‘Kill the Editor, was 
Canton, Ohio’s Answer to: Editorial Pleas for Reform.” 

The suggestion has been made that the only way to secure a free 

press is to endow it as colleges and universities are now endowed. 

What do you think of this idea? Reasons? The New York 

World attempted a solution of this problem in 1925 by increasing 

the selling price of its copies from two cents to three cents, but 

it has since returned to the original price. Comment. 

Examine newspaper files with the idea of collecting as many 

good examples of news coloration as you can. 

Jefferson’s views on the freedom of the press were expressed in 

the first Virginia state constitution. 

Mr. Victor Rosewater has recently been doing some very im- 

portant work in this field. He will publish during 1928 a 

volume describing the origin and development of the codperative 

news-gathering. agencies, particularly the Associated Press. 

In the summer of 1927, he conducted a round table on the press 

and public opinion at the Institute of Public Affairs at the 

University of Virginia. In 1928, this round table will consider 

the topic of the press in a national campaign. 

Marshall D. Beuick published an important article in Social 

Forces for September, 1925, on the decline of the political edi- 

torial. This appears to be the first of a series on the social 

tendency of newspaper editorials. 

George A. Lundberg reports in Social Forces, June, 1926, the 

results of an attempt to measure the influence of the press, by 

studying 940 residents of the city of Seattle, selected at random 

(590 men, 350 women). Four public questions that had been 

before the electorate during the last eight months were selected. 

See also “Newspaper Reading Habits of Business Executives 

and Professional Men in New York,” by Hotchkiss and Franken. 

This study, made at New York University in 1921, is copy- 

righted by the New York Herald-Tribune. 

Cut out from the papers illustrations of free publicity given to 

firms because of the amount of advertising space which they buy. 

In Woodrow Wilson, Public Papers, III, 302 (Harper, 1926) will 

be found President Wilson’s call to the Associated Press, April 

20, 1915, an address delivered in New York. 

Just as a reminder that sensationalism in journalism was not 

invented even yesterday, it might be well to read Chap. vii of 

Broun and Leech, Anthony Comstock (Boni, 1927), showing how 

the press of that day treated the Henry Ward Beecher scandal, 

Mrs. Woodhull, ete. 

There is much material of value in Silas Bent, Ballyhoo, The 

Voice of the Press (Boni and Liveright, 1927). Portions of the 
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book seem strongly partisan, critical of the Associated Press and 
praising the Scripps-Howard group. Much of the material in 
this book appeared as a series of articles in the Independent. 
See R. Macnair Wilson, Lord Northcliffe (Lippincott, 1927), and 
Lord Beaverbrook, Politicians and the Press (Hutchinson, Lon- 
don, 1927). These deal with newspapers and the molding of 
opinion, and with the apparent desire of politicians to curry 
favor with the press. 

No one who is deeply interested in these problems of the press 
should fail to make the acquaintance of William G, Hale, The 
Law of the Press: Text, Statutes and Cases (West Publishing 
Co., 1923), and of Arthur and Crosman, The Law of Newspapers 
(McGraw-Hill, 1928). 

From Contact, No. 17, published by Edward L. Bernays, Public 
Relations Counsel, New York City: 


WHO KILLED COCK ROBIN? 

An illuminating editorial from the New York World explains why 
public opinion is a changeable factor. When observation is uncertain, 
judgment must be insecure: 

All of the newspapers agreed yesterday that Alexander Kerensky 
had been slapped in the face by a young woman on the stage of the 
Century Theatre. As a matter of news-reporting, illustrative of the 
difficulty of obtaining agreement even in an eyewitness account of 
the same incident taking place publicly, it is interesting to note some 
variance as to details. 

These are descriptions of the manner in which the young woman 
struck her blow: 

World: Slashed him viciously across the cheek with her gloves. 

News: Struck him on the left cheek with the bouquet. 

American: Dropped her flowers and slapped him in the face with 
her gloves. 

Times: Slapped his face vigorously with her gloves three times. 

Herald Tribune: Beat him on the face and head . .’. a half-dozen 
blows. 

Evening World: Struck him across the face several times. 

Mirror: Struck him a single time. 

Post: Vigorously and accurately slapped him. 

And this is what happened next: 

American: Kerensky reeled back. 

Evening World: He stood unmoved. 

News: He stepped back, maintaining a calm pose. 

World: He stood still, but used his arms to wave back his friends. 

Herald Tribune: He stood still, with his arms thrown back. 

Journal: He reeled. 

Post: He remained unmoved. 

Mirror: He reeled from the blow. His supporters were stemmed 
by a handful of royalists. Fists flew; noses ran red; shirts and 
collars were torn. 

These reports come from trained reporters, and no doubt ‘they 
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vary less than the reports which a vast majority of the 5,000 spec- 
tators of this event brought away with them. All psychologists 
are aware of the fact that different people report the same event 
differently when they undertake to describe it in detail. The report- 
ing of news is necessarily affected by such human considerations. 
Now and then an incident like the Kerensky incident serves to remind 
us of the fact. 

If a physical act taking place publicly before an audience in a 
New York theatre watching the single entrance onto the stage of a 
famous man cannot be reported without varying versions of the 
same simple set of facts, what happens when a reporter in Shanghai 
sits down to cable his newspaper word as to what 300,000,000 Chinese 
people are thinking about Bolshevism and Buddhism and Christianity 
this morning? 


Time, February 21, 1927, reports an interesting instance of mis- 
information and news coloration, in the American reports of 
the speech from the throne. ‘ 
Oswald Garrison Villard and Martin Weyrauch debate: “Are the 
Tabloids a Menace?”’, Forum, April, 1927. Shortly thereafter 
in the same periodical Aben Kandel writes on “A Tabloid a 
Day.” The New Republic, May 25, 1927, presents some very 
interesting statistics on “Who Reads the Tabloid?’ 
There are four important histories of journalism in the United 
States by the following men, and published in the following 
order: Frederick Hudson, Journalism in United States (Harper, 
1873); George Henry Payne, History of Journalism in the 
United States (Appleton, 1920); James Melvin Lee, History of 
American Journalism (Houghton Mifflin, 1923); Willard G. 
Bleyer, Main Currents in the History of American Journalism 
(Harper, 1927). Professor Bleyer has published also The Pro- 
fession of Journalism (Atlantic Monthly Press, 1923), which 
contains quite an extensive bibliography of books and articles 
on journalism. 
E. J. Stackpole, Behind the Scenes with a Newspaper Man (Lip- 
pincott, 1927): 
One finds an excellent list of the important obligations of news- 
papers; chap. xvii, 279 ff. 
241, a letter dealing with the power of the press, which Will H. 
Hays wrote to Mr. Stackpole during the 1920 campaign. 
196, on the influence of the press—the story of “Birdy” Warren’s 
book. 
The writings of the great editors such as Greeley of course have 
frequent comments on the influence of the press. Don C. Seitz, 
in his Horace Greeley, 156 (Bobbs-Merrill, 1926), has an excel- 
lent quotation from Greeley on this matter. 
Frank R. Kent, The Great Game of Politics (Doubleday, Page, 
1923), gives some very interesting material on how the news- 
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paper’s political policy is formed. Excerpts are quoted in Kim- 
ball Young, A Source Book for Social Psychology, 805-806 
Knopf, 1927). 

Charles C. Stillman, Social Work Publicity (Century, 1927), has 
an excellent chapter on “The Newspaper,” in Part III, “Me- 
diums.” He lists seven characteristics of the ordinary editor, 
such as sense of responsibility, fair play, influential, approach- 
ableness; ete. 

A New York newspaper man, speaking before the Women’s Na- 
tional Republican Club, on January 14, 1928, presented the fol- 
lowing figures regarding the Hylan-Curran mayoralty campaign 
in 1924: 


13 New York newspapers. 
9 against Hylan—2,000,000 copies daily. 
4 for Hylan—1,000,000 copies daily. 
(American, Journal, News, Brooklyn Citizen) 

Three people read papers denouncing Hylan, whereas two read 
papers praising him, yet: of 2,600,000 New York voters, only 1,600,000 
registered, and those who finally voted turned in a majority of 400,000 
for Hylan. 


What conclusions do you draw as to the influence of the press 
in this campaign ? 

Recent books and articles include: 

John K. Winkler, William Randolph Hearst (Simon and 
Schuster, 1928). 

Allen Nevins, Newspaper Opinion in America (Heath, 1998). 
This book traces public opinion as reflected in 389 representative 
newspaper editorials from 1786 to 1927. 

Leon Whipple published in the Survey Graphic during 1992'- 
1928, a series of articles on current periodicals. In March, 1928, 
for instance, he wrote on “SatEvePost, Mirror of These States.” 


CHAPTER X 


THE THEATER AND MOVING PICTURES AND PUBLIC 
OPINION 


When one faces the problem of the theater and public 
opinion, he is always led to wonder which force really exerts 
the greater influence—the theater upon the public, or the public 
upon the theater. The solution, I think, is to be found in 
these facts. The public influences the theater by its power to 
give or withhold patronage from the offerings which the pro- 
ducers present. Thus the producer is led to consider carefully 
whether a given play will meet with popular favor. It stands 
to reason, then, that inasmuch as the modern theater is largely 
a commercial enterprise, the vast majority of plays will deal 
with subjects standing high in the scale of popular interest. 
In the history of-the theater the list of such subjects has never 
varied greatly. Stories of adventure, of war and intrigue, 
farces, stories dealing with sex and problems of family rela- 
tions have always found favor. The public influences the 
theater then by limiting in a general way, the nature of the 
subject matter dealt with upon the stage. 

The problem of the influence the theater upon the public— 
with which we are chiefly concerned in this chapter—is a much 
more complicated one. It would seem that the greatest power 
of the theater in this regard is its power to create stereotypes 
which may influence us much, probably unconsciously, in the 
making of decisions with regard to many things. Suppose that 
in a rural community, where there are very few if any Jews, 
the only impression the people have of this group is based upon 
the caricatures which are frequently presented on the stage. 
Or suppose that in a family of non-churchgoers. their impres- 
sion of a minister is based upon the long, lean, awkward, 
anemic-looking individual, with a more anemic personality, 
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dressed in a long black coat with broad-rimmed, flat-topped 
black hat, as frequently presented upon the stage. 

In the second place, the theater often creates impressions, 
either good or bad, which may exert the same influence as im- 
pressions gained from other sources. It would seem to be rather 
doubtful whether among normal, mature people, there is much 
of a tendency to deliberately imitate acts performed upon the 
stage. This influence upon children, and upon abnormal adults, 
may, however, create a very real problem. 

Thirdly, the stage has the power to teach, often in a purely 
incidental way, some of the great lessons of life with a match- 
less eloquence and driving power. For instance, I recall hav- 
ing seen quite recently a play which was roundly condemned 
by sincere but narrow-minded critics as “indecent” (Aloma of 
the South Seas), which developed with a superb effectiveness 
the idea of the futility of expecting happy domestic relations 
through the intermarriage of persons of different races, with 
totally different social backgrounds, and outlook upon life. 
Examples of this type are abundant. 

The material of the chapter attempts to show first, the man- 
ner in which news reels are edited and stories are told. The 
editing of a news reel is apparently not particularly different 
from the editing of a newspaper. rom the hundred-odd sub- 
jects which are projected upon the screen, the editors select the 
material that will meet the movie fan’s eyes the following week. 
Miss Floyd’s description of the technique of story-telling is 
humorous, but until very recently, it has been an essentially 
accurate description of the methods of the movie producers 
in this field. Motion pictures as a social force are discussed 
by Louis Weinberg, and by Katherine Fullerton Gerould, 
whose comment deals especially with the relation of pictures 
to young people, and with the pictures as a substitute for the 
old-fashioned dime novel—a species now extinct. 

The third selection describes the effect of the reactions of 
the audience upon the producer, showing how a widely-known 
producer learns what to do and what not to do by watching 
the audience. It is evident that the producer tries to give his 
public what it wants; two queries then naturally arise: (1) 
What does the public want? (2) How does the thing the 
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public wants effect it? Some interesting answers to this first 
question are suggested in the accompanying footnote;?* the 
answering of the second question is the main purpose of this 
chapter. 

Mr. Charles Merz discusses the American movies as foreign 
ambassadors while the concluding material of the chapter 
describes some private efforts to raise theatrical standards. It 
has become more and more apparent to thinking people that 
there is little to be accomplished through the use of censorship. 
If accomplishment is to be made in the raising of standards, 
it will have to come through encouragement and praise for 
worth-while pictures, and through the slow process of cultivating 
in the public mind a desire for better things. The trivial and 
worthless, and occasionally objectionable picture, may then 
safely be ignored—not denounced, but ignored. Four im- 
portant organizations whose work is here briefly described, 
have been working along this line. 


1, The Message of the Moving Pictures 
A 


When the Movies Tell the News 


ArtuurR Pounp, “When the Movies Tell the News,” Independent, 
November 28, 1925 


Next time you go to the movies watch the adult male part of the 
audience when the news reel is turned on. The business man, there 
from a stern sense of family duty and somewhat bored by the pro- 
longed osculations of the drama, suddenly comes to, straightens his 
back, and leans forward. The mechanic, who knows the feel of 
tools and materials, focuses on the screen instead of on his lady. 
For the news reel is genuine; the aduit males of America are re- 
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1 Burns Mantle, “Picking the Best Plays: 1926 Crop of Salacious Dramas 
Prove Box Office Failures”; Brenda Ueland, “Abie’s Irish Rose, an effort 
to explain the most extraordinary success of this play which surpassed 
all previous records, not only by running in New York continuously five 
and one-half years but by showing in many other cities at the same time”; 
Burns Mantle, “Rain, the story of a play-sermon that put three million 
dollars in its producer’s pocket.” These articles appeared in Liberty, April 
17, May 8, December 18, 1926, respectively. 
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alists. They know that there is no drama quite as wonderful as 
life. 

If you ever have the opportunity of witnessing a news reel in the 
making, snap at it. You'll not be sorry. The men who edit them 
are mostly former newspaper men commandeered by the more 
generous “movie” magnates. Pictures come to them from all parts 
of the world—pictures of lonely men and women in waste places, 
pictures of close-packed crowds on city sidewalks, pictures taken 
under the seas and from the skies and underneath old Mother 
Earth herself. They are sent in by staff photographers, by foreign 
services, and by free-lance men who work on “spec” at so much a 
foot of film. From all parts of the earth, by steamer, train, and 
air lane, these odds and ends of news pictures converge upon the 
chief motion-picture studios every hour of the day and night. 

Your news reel of this weeks was edited last Thursday evening. 
Four editors sat in a row behind a long desk in a dark, narrow 
room, with a silver screen at one end and a projection machine at 
the other. One by one the pictured offerings of a busy world were 
switched on. The governor-elect of New Jersey and the mayor- 
elect of Boston doff their hats, shake hands with their supporters, 
stand nervously beside their proud womenfolk—just as they do 
before theater audiences, but at greater length. News-reel editors 
save politicians from appearing quite as awkward as they really are. 
Then comes a thrilling steeplechase with two bad spills, a whirl- 
wind gymnastic feature by a group of Danish athletes, a pageant of 
Germany’s military development from Leipzig, a litter of white 
police dog puppies after, during, and before taking nourishment, 
a baby show of Indian offspring, huge dredges taking gold from a 
California river, girls furiously playing football at Upsala College, 
other girls furiously waving their legs in Gotham to demonstrate 
the new mode in garters. 

Meantime, the editors are taking notes and swapping opinions. 
“Can’t use the German thing Armistice week. Keep it over.” 
“Too much girl football; cut it down three quarters.” “Those 
Danes’ll do.” “Cut that close-up of the buckets on the dredges.” 
“Does that flash of tepees get across in the baby thing?” The 
consensus is that it does and will be retained, on the theory that all 
babies look alike and the tepees are needed to create the Indian 
atmosphere. 

Quick decisions, all of them, after short debates. Only one reel 
isn’t cut—the pups. Every news reel must have its animals, the 
younger the better. There is one theory that the public likes ani- 
mals on the screen because it is soft-hearted, and another that it 
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prefers animal actors because the human ones are so ham. That 
gorgeous pageant will be cut, those sweating maidens from Upsala 
have done much running in vain, those enormous dredges are edited 
—but the pups will continue unabridged that most simple and 
appealing process of life-actation. We, the American people, may 
be boobs; thank God we’re not cynics. 

A list goes to the cutting room—the studio’s surgery. There a 
major operation is performed—16,000 feet of film are cut to 1,000. 
The chief surgeon runs the celluloid across a lighter space, tears 
out the offending or useless portions with quick twists, and passes 
the remainder to his assistants. In a few minutes the completed 
news reel is again unrolled in the projection room. 

This time the editors put the stop watch on its several subdi- 
visions—so many seconds for the hat-in-hand candidates; so many 
minutes for the pups. Then they write the headlines—those won- 
derful headlines that only news reels have. 

If the editors do not like the film surgeon’s cuts, this is the 
time to say so. “Take a little more off the top of our grinning 
friend from Jersey.” “Still too much feminine football; why 
didn’t Jake keep those girls nearer the camera?” Jake, out in 
Pennsylvania, will probably get a letter along with his check. 

Meanwhile, off to the composing room go the headings. The 
complete news reel is to be printed and on its way to your neigh- 
borhood by morning. 


B 


When the Moving Pictures Tell a Story 


Pavutine M. Froyp, “Motion Picture Technique: a Few Pointers on the 
Art of Turning Out Classics While You Wait,” 
Public Affairs, August, 1924 


Motion picture producers, having done into photoplay every stage 
success, book and magazine story in sight—having, indeed, even 
gone back to Godey’s Ladies’ Book of 1854 for material—are now 
clamorously demanding original scripts. ‘The idea that something 
must be done has become dominant in about every studio in the 
country, and authors who are not already sharpening their foun- 
tain pens in order to meet the need will no doubt begin shortly. 

Possibly certain litteratewrs are not familiar with motion picture 
technique; a few, even, may be unaware of the great strides the 
photodrama has taken in recent years, despite all the efforts of such ~ 
unbiased persons as some of our leading producers to let the world 
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know that such strides have actually been made. For the benefit 
of these, whose brain children are no less urgently needed than 
those of more skilled scenarists, it may be well to set forth a few 
facts about filmdom and to explain how a perfectly sumptuous 
movie classic can be developed readily from very ordinary material. 


NO SUCH THING AS AN ORIGINAL SCRIPT 


Obviously, there is no such thing as an original script. Recently 
one distinguished scenarist confided to the public that he had writ- 
ten Oliver Twist no less than twelve times, in varying guises, for 
the screen; and if Oliver Twist can stand such treatment, why not - 
anything else? A mine of untouched wealth awaits the would-be 
writer for the films in Mother Goose. Even Little Jack Horner 
is not without possibilities; much might be accomplished with 
Constance Talmadge as Little Bo-Peep; and the life story of 
Solomon Grundy could be developed into a truly epic photoplay. 

The thought of Dr. Foster, who went to Gloucester in a shower 
of rain, is intriguing indeed. Why did he go? Cherchez la femme! 
This plot might be developed either as a domestic tragedy or as 
a clever farce bordering on the risque. If the latter treatment 
were chosen, Dr. Foster’s visit to Gloucester would, of course, have 
been made with perfectly innocent motives, but complications 
would be introduced of a nature to throw audiences into spasms 
of mirth. Mrs. Foster would discover her husband in apparently 
compromising situations with a blonde hussy, and things would look 
very black for the doctor indeed through four reels and a half, at 
least. 

But presumably our photoplaywrights will for the most part turn 
to something more serious than farce, serious though farce may be. 
For such the procedure is somewhat different, and in completed 
form the photoplay will be something like the movie classic outlined 
herewith. It should be borne in mind from the first that a good, 
peppy title means a lot to a film, and no considerations of senti- 
ment or sense should be allowed to interfere if it is obvious that 
an adapted work needs to be jazzed up. 


“WHY WOMEN SIN” A SURE-FIRE TITLE 


As our film first flickers on the screen, a theater curtain is dis- 
_ played. On it appear the words, “Why Women Sin”—a sure-fire 
title—and beneath it, in type nearly as large, “A Catamount Pro- 
duction,” or whatever it happens to be. The curtain rises, and more 
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interesting information is disclosed: “Distributed by Ashcan; direc- 
tion by Isaiah Wombat; cinematography by Marmaduke Perkins 
and Ike Glutz; costumes by Bergdoll, Schnittkind and Lutz,” etc., 
ete., and possibly—though ‘this is optional—“Adapted by John 
Whosthis from “Jack and Jill” by Mme. Goose.” Next comes a 
foreword—indispensable in all really high-grade productions. It 
should read something like this: 


Striving, striving, ever onward and upward, humanity gropes 
blindly toward its goal. Often there are eddies and cross currents 
in the warp and woof of human existence that enmesh and entangle 
the motives and aspirations of men; but above and beyond all stands 
love, pure and eternal, lasting as the snows upon Mount Everest or 
the giants of the primeval forest. In simple souls, not solely simps, 
lies the hope of the world. It is among such humble men and women, 
in a little town unknown to fame, that our tale begins. 


The foreword, it will be perceived, does not necessarily mean 
anything—as Rube Goldberg has probably already remarked. 


THE LITTLE VILLAGE OF GRAND PRE 


Follows then a panorama of a little town, stretched out among 
the hills, and a subtitle which reads: 


The little village of Grand Pre, in the Grampian Hills, was en 
féte for the visit of the Grand Duke. — 


Then are shown street scenes; banners waving in the breeze, vil- 
lagers cleaning up and painting up for the great man’s arrival, 
~ and, as a comedy touch, three industrious housewives, busy decorat- 
ing the town pump, chasing a loafer away. It need not be explained 
that the loafer is under the impression that the pump runs Culm- 
bacher. After this should come another subtitle: 


Gabrielle, belle of the little town, hastened to meet her best beloved 
on this day of days. 


Behold Gabrielle, dolled out in a Parisian frock, after the man- 
ner of the simple village maidens, running lightly along the main 
street, pausing perhaps once to exchange a greeting with an aged, 
aged man a-sitting on a gate. This shows that she is a favorite 
with all and demonstrates amply, for film purposes, her sweetness 
and innocence. A few more scenes introduced for proper motiva- 
tion, show her approach behind a good-looking youth who stands » 
leaning against a tree. At last she clasps her hands over his eyes; 
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he ‘turns, seizes her, and kisses her passionately. She returns his 
embrace and kisses. Another subtitle: 


Jacques, her fiancé, a seer of visions and a dreamer of dreams. 


The lovers sit by a mossy stone—it positively must be mossy— 
and chat earnestly. The next subtitle comes quickly: 


He is eager to gain the heights of fame. 


He tells her of the opera on which he is engaged—as another sub- 
title explains: “If my opera is produced, I shall be rich and famous” 
—hbut at last, after the introduction of more street scenes in Grand 
Pre, the arrival of the Grand Duke and the depiction of a military 
band, Jacques and Gabrielle hear the music and wander arm in arm 
toward the center of the town. 


MAKES A HIT WITH THE GRAND DUCHESS 


Enough has been done to show the mechanism of the movie 
classic, but the aspiring scenarist may be interested in knowing 
just how the Mother Goose rhyme is adapted into a photoplay story. 
Jacques plays the violin for the Grand Duke at the village hall and 
makes a hit with the Grand Duchess, who gains for him the prom- 
ise of a job as court musician. He tells Gabrielle that now they can 
wed. She, next day, visits a fortune teller (this is good stuff, as 
Carmen showed), who registers unmeasured shock at the presenta- 
tion of the young girl’s hand and recites the cryptic lines: 


Jack and Jill went up the hill 

To fetch a pail of water; 

Jack fell down and broke his crown, 
And Jill came tumbling after. 


Up Jack got, and home did trot, 
As fast as he could caper— 


but although the message is obviously unfinished, no entreaties can 
move the old hag to complete it. Consequently Gabrielle is much 
disturbed; her indecision may be brought out in scenes with her 
pet parrot, her pet cat and her pet canary. This is usually done, 
and there is no reason why it should not be done here. But Jacques 
pleads with her, and she consents to marry him. 

The wedding in Grand Pre is a great event. Here is a chance 
to work in a lot of hokum about omens of misfortune—flavor to 
suit. After the ceremony, Jacques takes Gabrielle to the capital, 
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where they make a little home, Jacques becomes a court favorite 
and apparently the way to fortune and happiness is ahead. 


NOW ENTERS THE OTHER WOMAN 


Now enters the Other Woman—the Grand Duchess. Jacques at 
first resists her but she finally vamps him away from Gabrielle by 
promising a production of his opera, “Poet and Press Agent.” 
The opera makes a tremendous hit, and Jacques is shown receiving 
27 curtain calls and making a speech. By way of contrast, little 
Gabrielle, neglected and forgotten, is introduced, weeping at home. 
She dries her eyes only as she gazes lovingly upon her child. Dur- 
ing the weeps a close-up should be shown, with real tears, not 
glycerine. 

Jacques practically forsakes Gabrielle, spending all his time with 
the Grand Duchess and coming home only occasionally for meals. 
But at last the Grand Duke becomes hep. At once Jacques is 
stripped of his honors, thrown out of his job and forced to flee the 
capital to escape the Grand Duke’s vengeance. Faithful to the 
last, Gabrielle follows him to a foreign land, but she can no longer 
inspire him. He sinks lower and lower—falls down the hill, in 
short—while Gabrielle “comes tumbling after.” Having reached 
the depths of degradation, Jacques cruelly abandons her and re- 
turns alone to his home in Grand Pre, where his parents do their 
best to bring about his rehabilitation. 

Alone and hopeless, Jill—beg pardon, Gabrielle—is driven to 
desperation for bread for herself and her starving child. But at 
last she gains a new grip on herself, and by industry and thrift 
attains a modest competence. Years later she is seized with the 
longing to revisit Grand Pre, where in due course she meets 
Jacques. He once again feels his old love for her, and they for- 
give each other. The film ends with a fade-out clinch and some 
such epilogue as this: 


“And so, after suffering and strife, her steadfast soul found peace 
and happiness with her mate; and together now they face the future, 
confident, for they have been tried by fire and their mettle proved.” 


WORKS OF SUSAN HALE REMAIN 


Thus developed, “Jack and Jill” ought to work out into a photo- 
play that would run six years on Broadway, a week in each theater, 
and bring $2 a whack from the yokels for a long time after that. 
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The injection of good, sturdy hokum into the old-time lyric is 
all that is needed. 

Mother Goose, of course, will not last forever, but after all her 
inventions have been immortalized in the films—including, of 
course, a grand spectacular production of The Cow That Jumped 
Over the Moon—there remain the works of Susan Hale to be 
offered the movie-mad public. There is a whole Russian novel in 
this, perhaps her masterpiece : 


There was an old man from Manila, 
Ran after a lady to kill her, 

But she killed him instead 

With a thump on the head 
From the knob of her green umberiller. 


2. Moving Pictures as a Social Force 


A 


Louis WerInBeERG, “Motion Pictures as a Social Force.” From the Current 
History Magazine (April, 1925), a periodical published by the 
New York Times Company; reprinted by special permission 


On the side of invention and science, the story of motion pictures 
has been one of constant progress. The projection machine and 
the screen have improved steadily. In photography, every detail 
from the making of the celluloid film to the printing, developing, 
tinting and toning of the negative has profited by the research of 
chemists, who have even made possible the taking of motion pictures 
in color. All the details of the camera, from the lenses to the crank- 
ing mechanism which controls the film and the shutter, have been 
intensively studied and experimented with to bring them closer to 
perfection. There are slow-motion cameras taking as many as 500 
pictures a second, which, when run at the rate of sixteen a second, 
help to analyze motion. There are microscopic attachments for the 
photography of germ life in motion. There is a telescopic attach- 
ment for long range photography from airplanes. For a long 
time motion pictures could be taken only where there was suf- 
ficiently strong daylight to register instantaneously upon the sen- 
sitive coating of the film. But soon the electricians came to the aid 
of the industry with powerful arc lamps which aim to approach day- 
light in quality. The most recent triumph along these lines is a 
100,000 candlepower arc light. By the aid of reflection this is 
increased to 1,500,000 candlepower. In the modern feature pro- 
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duction plant, a battery of high-intensity arcs stands ready to 
flood the scene, while huge portable lamps spot out the high lights. 
The electricians aid the cameraman and the director in the solution 
of endless new problems. The making of film, of screens, projecting 
apparatus, the laboratory where the film is printed and developed, 
the cutting department; in each and every one of these phases 
of the industry, technicians have contributed to mechanical prog- 
ress. . 

All this progress could not have taken place as a labor of love 
on the part of scientists, inventors and skilled workers. Spurring 
them on in their efforts was the hope of reward from an industry 
which was peculiarly suited to meet the recreational needs of 
modern life and which therefore had rich rewards to offer for every 
mechanical aid. Almost immediately after the first projectors 
were invented, the young industry began to grow by leaps and 
bounds. Motion pictures were screened in England, Italy, France, 
Germany and the United States. In the United States they were 
shown at first mostly as added features in vaudeville houses, then in 
music halls, then as the whole entertainment in independent “Nick- 
elodeons,” reconverted stores which charged 5 cents admission. The 
motion picture industry grew up simultaneously in these countries, 
but here, as in the case of the new automobile industry, the United 
States ultimately took the lead and held it. To-day this country 
produces more than 90 per cent of the world’s motion pictures. 

When the five-cent theaters were opened in the crowded quarters 
of the cities, the people flocked to them. The photography they 
saw was poor. The pictures flickered. The story was for some 
time based on the thinnest of material—grandmother looking for 
her spectacles, a man running after his hat, a dog pursuing a tramp, 
or some other variation of the search, the chase, the hunt. A train 
coming full tilt toward the audience was most exciting. The joy 
in sheer motion was the primary one. 

Those were the days when a man with a few hundred dollars 
could open a picture theater; with a few thousand he could turn 
producer and make pictures for distribution. A few of the theater 
owners on the east side of New York City extended their chain of 
theaters and enlarged the scale of their productions. As the in- 
terest in motion pictures grew, two or three of these men and others 
who came into the field after them, made millions. The total 
capital invested in the industry began to run into the hundreds of 
millions. It passed the billion mark. As the stories became more 
ambitious in plot and setting, the store theaters, fitted up with 
seats, became ten and twenty cent houses. In the theater districts 
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of the large cities, palatial houses were built where the pictures 
were shown to an accompaniment of orchestral music. News re- 
views, scenics and educationals were added to the program. The 
use of the star system brought to the fore a group of screen favor- 
ites whose names became household words. In all this rapid growth, 
the usual conditions of modern business obtained; the beginning 
when small independent producers operated on a shoestring; the 
transition when promoters organized stock companies ; the tendency 
toward monopoly and trusts; the fight between the distributer and 
the producer, with each organized against the other; the over-pro- 
duction which is usual when an industry offers the hope of large 
returns on capital invested ; the gradual reorganization of the busi- 
ness on a sounder economic basis. None of these aspects of the 
history of the motion picture business need concern us here. What 
must concern us is the meaning of this remarkable growth which 
has occurred within the memory of young men and women still in 
their twenties. 

Is the enthusiasm for motion pictures an artificial thing created 
by the promoters, or is the success of the promoters due to the fact 
that there are conditions in modern life which favor the success 
of motion pictures? A most cursory consideration of the subject 
must reveal the answer. Motion pictures were no doubt heavily 
advertised, but their success has been primarily due to the fact 
that they provided in an easily available way for the recreational 
needs of modern life. Years ago I made a sketch in oils of one 
of New York’s east side “Nickelodeons,” showing it at night with 
its two electric arcs shining like shrill moons upon glowing posters 
before which boys and girls stood spellbound; while women with 
baby carriages and men with packs on their backs were passing from 
the foreground into the outlying darkness and gloom, other figures 
were entering the lobby into the land of enchantment to which the 
ticket chopper held the key. Those first “movie fans” were the 
vanguard of an army of hundreds of millions recruited from every 
walk of life, who were one day to find relaxation and adventure in 
the movie theater. The owners of the despised “Nickelodeons,” 
seeing how the simple poor were responding to the lure of the 
screen, were no doubt attracted by the hope of profits; but in their 
untutored way they proved themselves better judges of the social 
significance of motion pictures than did the sophisticated and de- 
spairing critics. What the exhibitors and producers felt vaguely, 
the years have proved. The movies are peculiarly fitted to the age 
in which we live, with its overcrowded cities setting the world’s 
standards of living and of entertainment; standards which cannot 
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be maintained without large scale production and large scale dis- 
tribution. 

It is in the nature of this high speed system that millions of the — 
city workers, caught in the grind and the routine of their daily 
tasks, overwrought by the whirl of business deals, inhibiting the 
natural play of mind, muscle, mood, should seek escape in some 
medium of swift experience which brings visions of financial suc- 
cess, of free, unrestrained joy, of the thrills and dangers of outdoor 
adventures. It is also in the nature of our industrial order to stimu- 
late in our rural population a desire for the luxuries, the pleasures, 
real or imaginary, to be found in the big city. Painting, sculpture, 
architecture, the old arts of the spoken drama, the opera, music, 
each had once served some age or people as a prime means for 
vicarious experience and release for dreams and longings. But 
these at their best can be found only in a few favored centers. Their 
polished perfection can reach only a very limited number. On the 
other hand, the simpler community dances and festivals have disap- 
peared with the constant mixing and shifting of the present-day 
town and village population. In our own country the grouped folk 
arts never took strong root. Before the advent of the motion pic- 
ture, the lesser towns had to content themselves for their entertain- 
ment with the occasional visit of a barnstorming company, 
yaudeville troupe or lecturer. Innumerable villages, the centers of 
farming communities, were left practically untouched by any formal 
entertainment other than speeches, sermons and the music attend- 
ing church services or patriotic celebrations. 

The need of providing modern entertainment, as in providing 
the other needs of present-day life, was for some medium which 
would permit inexpensive duplication, nation-wide, even world- 
wide distribution. This need, so peculiar to our machine system, 
was met by the movies. The duplication of prints in motion pic- 
tures involves no loss in quality. The theater in the smallest towns 
can show its audiences the exact reproduction of the original print. 
That at the present time the dwellers in the hinterland wish to 
share in the entertainment thrill of the metropolitan centers of the 
world is proved by the nation-wide demand for pictures based on 
plays which have seen production in the theaters of New York. 
Esthetes dwelling within ivory towers deplore this democratization 
of art. They insist that with the broadening of the appeal of a 
work of art come cheapness, coarseness. They seem to forget that 
the whole tendency of history has been toward the perfection of 
forms for the increasing carrying power of art; and that these new 
forms have each in turn been used for master works of broad human 
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appeal. The written alphabet, the printed word and the public 
theater each has tended to democratize the primitive art of story 
telling. Engraving, etching, lithography, the half-tone and the 
line-cut, each of these processes served to carry a single picture to 
a larger and larger circle. The new form of story telling 
through the printing of motion pictures is the only medium 
which can take the place in the modern world of the story 
telling media and the pictorial media of the past. They make 
it more than likely that the whole world will yet respond as one 
tribe to the picture stories presented by the bards of the future. 

Until very recently the novelty and the problems of the medium 
itself, the sheer mechanics of picture making, have been so great 
that this side has received the most interested attention. But once 
the novelty of motion itself wore off, the technique of telling a story 
in terms of the film developed; the search for fresh story material 
and for more skill in the presentation began; and from that time 
to this the search has continued. To judge motion pictures by the 
worst productions of the last twenty years, bad as that worst may 
be, is unfair. None of the older arts could survive this test. Mo- 
tion pictures, as an art, must be judged by their accomplishment, 
not by their failures. Above all, it must be remembered that never 
before. in history did entertainers face any such condition of 
patronage. As the motion picture habit grew and audiences in- 
creased the world over, the motion picture producers had to provide 
an audience of millions with a new play for every night in the year. 
In one year recently 700 program features were produced. No 
troubadours singing for nobles in their castles, no composers of 
orchestral scores, no producers of plays, have ever had to answer a 
call for such inventiveness and novelty. That the producers have 
produced a vast quantity of inferior work is not to be wondered at. 
That much excellent work has been done must also be granted. 
The important fact on the art side of the movies is this: Such talent 
or genius as there may be to-day among directors finds ready to its 
hand a highly perfected and responsive medium. 

Whatever the future of the motion picture may be as an art, its 
future as a means of conveying news, as a medium of education, of 
scientific investigation and record is beyond all question. Just as 
the newspaper, the magazine, the steamship, the electric telegraph, 
the railway, have served to make the United States one, so the movie 
news weeklies, serving as an international newspaper, are helping 
to make the whole world one. For school purposes, educational 
motion pictures are winning a place as aids toward making text- 
books real. Nationally famous educators and visual instruction 
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societies point that out. Movie-seeing enlarges experience; it aids 
doing by demonstrating process; it makes the past more real; it 
brings the remote near; it makes the unfamiliar familiar. To the 
scientists in certain fields the motion picture is proving indispeu- 
sable. With the aid of the microscope, the slow-moving picture 
camera records germ life, the biologica] development of plants and 
animals. Motion pictures have been taken of major operations 
performed by master surgeons. Motion pictures, too, are used by 
scientific expeditions in making records of vanishing cultures in 
different parts of the earth. 

All told, then, considering them from every angle, motion pic- 
tures are of the essence of modern life. Born of modern science 
and invention, reared and organized by modern finance, with all 
their faults of commission and omission, they are bringing to a 
worldwide audience glimpses of world events, modern interpreta- 
tions of the past and the images of modern day dreams come true. 


B 
KATHERINE FULLERTON GEROULD, from “Movies,” Atlantic Monthly, July,” 
1921 * 
There is not much sense . . . in comparing the moral effect of 


the movies with the moral effect of the legitimate stage. In most. 
places, taking the country through, the admission fee is very small. 
The mass of the people who go to them constantly, year in and year 
out, are the people who never went, and never would go, year in 
and year out, to ordinary plays. The movie public is not—taking 
the country through as I say—the theater-going public. The 
movies are certainly a new substitute for something; but what they 
are a substitute for is not the legitimate stage. They are a substi- 
tute, rather, for cheap vaudeville (and they are much better for the 
public morals than cheap vaudeville) and for cheap literature. The 
girls who throng the movie theaters are the girls who used to read 
Laura Jean Libby and Mrs. George Sheldon. The boys who 
throng them are the ones who used to read Nick Carter and 
Deadwood Dick, Chewing-gum was always included with both. 
The people who can afford Broadway plays, or who have Broad- 
way theaters within their reach, are not the ones who create the 


a eee 

*This excerpt is reprinted from a bulletin of the National Board of 
Motion Pictures, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. For further information 
see Orrin G. Cocks, “The Motion Picture and the Upbuilding of Com- 
munity Life,” Social Hygiene, October, 1920. : 
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dependable movie audience. It is the people who never could 
afford the first-class theaters, or who do not live where they could 
get at them, even if they had the money, who swell the film-corpora- 
tions’ dividends. When those people saw plays at all, they usually 
saw a “ten-twent’-thirt’” show, as “Bertha the Sewing-Machine 
Girl,” or the “Queen of the High Binders.” They did not go to the 
theater much, anyway; they read cheap literature in pink and green 
covers, for which they paid the traditional dime. They do not 
read so much of it now. Less of it—far less—is produced. The 
demand has fallen off. The people who used to call for it now go 
to the movies. And if any of you were ever wicked enough, in 
childhood, to stalk the New York Fireside Companion (or whatever 
it was) to the kitchen coalhod (against orders) and read “A Little 
Wild Rose and the Blight That Fell upon It, or Was She His Law- 
ful Wife 2” then you know that the movies are better for that public 
than the literature they have displaced. Even the not very clean 
movie is better than the works of Albert Ross. Any movie I have 
ever seen or heard described is not only good morals but great art, 
in comparison. You must chalk it up to the credit of the movies 
that they have actually displaced these books. They have closed 
up that literary red-light district. 

Let me repeat, and then have done with this argument: the 
people who go to moving pictures would not, had there been no 
moving pictures, have been going to see “Hamlet.” They would 
have been going to see “The Queen of the Opium Ring”; they 
would have been reading “Ten Buckets of Blood or The Apple- 
woman’s Revenge,” or they would have been walking the streets 
with an eye out for personal adventure. The corruptible ones, I 
mean. The hard-worked mothers of families—who are a large part 
of movie audiences in small towns—would have been sitting home 
inventing, for sheer emptiness and weariness of mind, bitter little 
scandals about their neighbors. The men would have been—we 
have all been told—in the wicked, wicked corner saloon. We must 
get it firmly fixed in our minds that the movies represent a step 
up, not a step down, in poplar amusement. Of course, you may 
be fancying that all these people, if deprived of movies, would 
be attending university extension lectures. But, if so, I think you 
are quite wrong. 

The question of the very young, I admit, remains. There is no 
doubt that too many children go to the movies too frequently. In 
well-run theaters they are not admitted unless accompanied by an 
older person; but the necessary escort is usually forthcoming. 
Babes in arms, I know are frequent spectators at the theater I oc- 
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casionally go to. I suppose it will not particularly hurt the babes 
in arms; the theater is better ventilated, probably, than their own 
homes. The boys and girls from eight to sixteen are the real 
problem. Even so, I should want to be very sure how their parents 
would otherwise provide for their leisure, before I condemned this 
particular way. I do think that, for those of us who are trying to 
bring up our children sanely and wisely, the movies are an obstacle, 
especially in a small town where the posters are flamboyant and un- 
avoidable. The children beg to go. You can deal with the circus 
and the Hippodrome—things that have to be succumbed to only 
once a year. But with three different matinees a week, all the 
twelve months, it is harder. Every now and then there is a picture 
that they may as well see: something spectacular in the right sense, 
travel-and-animal things, “Alice in Wonderland” or “Treasure Is- 
land.” When once they have been, they want to go again. But that 
is up to the careful parents. 

I admit, too, that boys and girls, young people in general, who 
never did read the hterature I have referred to, are now movie 
fans. The picture palace is not the haunt of the proletariat simply. 
By no means. The taste of the young is likely to be to some extent 
corrupted. But again, what would they be doing if they did not 
go? We must not be foolish enough to think that the movies are 
the only difference between our generation and theirs, or that the 
well-brought-up young thing, if movies were out of the way, would 
be cultivating his taste in the fashion his grandparents would have 
approved. The film-play may be a step down for some, where it is 
a step up for others; but I am cynical enough to believe that, if 
a generation feels like stepping down, it will do so. The under- 
graduates of Princeton, for example (so I have been told), all go to 
the movies every evening at seven o’clock. I think that is a little 
exaggerated, perhaps, but there is no doubt that they go very 
regularly. Perhaps it is unfortunate. Perhaps the undergraduates 
of fifteen years ago read Shakespeare or discussed metaphysics at 
seven o’clock in the evening. I am very much from Missouri in 
this matter. 


3. How the Audience Guides the Producer 


Myron M. Stearns, from an interview with David Wark Griffith, “How 
Do You Like the Show?”, Collier’s Weekly, 1926 


In one of his earlier successful motion pictures Charles Ray, as a 
young baseball player whose head had been turned by promotion 
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to the majors, snubs the home-town folks who have come to honor 
him in the big city. Beside me in the theater where I watched that 
film there was a pleasant old lady. At the snubbing scene she 
turned to me—a stranger—and, with voice full of apology as though 
the youth on the screen were her own son, excused him: “But he’s 
such a boy!” 

That spontaneous remark, born of sympathy for the boy hero and 
apology for his shortcomings, was a tribute to the power of the pic- 
ture. It left no doubt that the film had stirred the woman. 

It is not often that you who flock to, the movies give us such con- 
crete and striking evidence of your reaction to a screen production. 
But we who make the movies, who must constantly feel the pulse 
of the film fans, recognize countless other signs by which you tell 
us whether the fruits of our efforts bore or please, thrill or amuse. 

You are an unusual theatergoer, indeed, if you watch either a 
motion picture or a play without giving abundant indication of 
your unconscious reaction to what you are seeing. Upon the ability 
of motion-picture producers to learn and correctly interpret the 
signs you give of approval or disapproval rests your chance of 
having, each year, better pictures than you have ever had before. 

- One of the most dependable signs is coughing. If you cough fre- 
quently during the unreeling of a film, I know that you are not 
keenly interested. Throughout the northern part of this country, 
and to a slighter extent in the southern states, coughs and colds, 
are, of course, often prevalent.. At most New York and Chicago 
theaters, in winter, there is an almost continuous firecracker chorus 
of coughing—here, there, all over the house. But as interest in- 
creases the coughing stops. Let the interest die down, let the direc- 
tor or playwright lose his hold on the audience by ever so little, 
and the coughs begin again. Listen for yourself the next time you 
are in a theater. 

By the way you play with your program I know whether a pic- 
ture is registering with you. If a house is warm, you will undoubt- 
edly use the pamphlet as a fan, joining in a waving sea that fills 
the auditorium. As interest rises the movement lessens, becomes 
imperceptible and, at an effective dramatic climax, ceases altogether. 
The picture is “getting” you then. As the interest decreases the 
waving recommences, becoming subconsciously less restrained. 

Silence is always a sure sign of attention. Before the curtain 
rises at a play, before a picture is thrown on the screen, people are 
busy with this or that—getting into more comfortable positions, 
stowing away wraps, looking over programs, talking with the 
friends who have come to the theater with them. As the perform- 
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ance starts, this noise suddenly lowers, dying gradually away. Con- 
versations drop at once to lowered tones or whispers, barely audible 
—or cease abruptly. But you will be surprised to note, if you listen 
for it, how the undercurrent of sound continues. No particular 
conversation, no outstanding rustle of paper or shifting of position, 
but a movement here, an added whisper there, one more look at a 
program beyond, combining to form a fraction of the same general 
stir and hum that were so much more noticeable before the curtain 
went up. 

In one of the plays that ran for only a short time recently in New 
York, but that has done much better in London, “The Man with 
a Load of Mischief,” the first character to appear, an innkeeper, 
sang to himself as he went about lighting candles. The result was 
almost instantaneous. There was a quick gain in audience atten: 
tion. The house became quiet much more quickly than is ordi- 
narily the case, in order to catch the words of the song, half sung, 
as if unconsciously, so quietly that ears were strained to follow. 

Conversation stops before movement does. It takes more than 
passing interest in what is happening on the stage or screen to stop 
all movement. 

The alertness with which an audience follows the details of a 
story, pouncing upon the explanation or comedy, is another sure 
gauge of interest and enjoyment. Let a really funny situation or 
joke come to the surface in a dull picture, and, while it will get a 
laugh, the response is neither as hearty nor as immediate as would 
be the case if the performance were going over well. 

There are signs of still higher degrees of interest. Here and 
there people in an audience will begin to hold their breath. They 
will unconsciously lean forward in their seats. Unconscious of 
their automatic actions, they are carried along entirely by the 
sweep of the story they are watching. Let the situation begin to 
clear itself, allow the tension to relax, and you can observe an 
instantaneous reaction as they sit back again, relax, begin again the 
ceaseless shifting into slightly different positions: The undercur- 
rent of movement and sound, like a barometer, begins rising again 
to show that interest has waned. 

A great tribute is paid when the unconscious response of an indi- 
vidual in an audience to what he sees reaches a point of actual 
expression. Sometimes, as when in “The Birth of a Nation,” a 
black fiend is creeping closer to the tragic little girl of the story, 
played by Mae Marsh, the call takes the form of a definite warning 
to an actor on the screen: “Look out!” 

At my own studios every single subtitle, every situation, every 
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shift in scene or change in a sequence that is made in editing a film, 
has to go before an audience for its test before being accepted as 
part of a completed product. So I have learned to watch audiences 
closely. 

But it is far more difficult for exhibitors, unversed in reading 
the signs so closely, to judge audience approval. Children, for in- 
stance, applaud or laugh more readily than grown-ups. The most 
childlike part of an audience, accordingly, is most apt to express 
its hilarity or to lose interest in the picture. The most intelligent 
part of an audience, the most critical, is the least demonstrative. 

This is almost tragically important. It is owing to this fact 
that many exhibitors, relying on the superficial evidences of audi- 
ence approval, the laughter or noise that can be heard from the 
little box-office window outside the theater, neglect the most valu- 
able portion of their patronage, the 10 or 15 per cent that consti- 
tutes the leadership element in the community and that in the 
long run frequently determines whether or not the theater will 
be a real “first-run” house or merely one of the minor places able 
to draw only cheaper audiences, catering to the noisy element that 
will lose them in the end more money than it can ever bring in. ° 

One of the directors whom I employed made a practice, when 
any picture that he had produced was to be tried out before an 
audience, of standing half a block or so away from the theater 
just before the performance began and personally asking every child 
that came along if he wanted to see a movie. Then he would hand 
out the fifteen or twenty-five cents necessary to pay the youngster’s 
admission and tell him to go ahead and enjoy himself. 

That little system usually insured a couple of rows, at least, 
of very enthusiastic young auditors, who would collectively raise 
the roof at every bit of comedy that appeared on the screen, no 
matter how fragile. The innocent exhibitor, not knowing that 
I was aware of his little trick, happily believed that his confidence 
was passed on to me. 

Ordinarily film makers get the idea of what audiences like best 
in a picture from the eighteen thousand or more exhibitors who 
rent films from the big distributing corporations. They have to 
take their audience opinions second-hand. They trust the other 
fellow’s judgment of what people really want. And that is 
dangerous. 

Few producers take their pictures, as I have come to believe it 
is important to do, while they are still in the making, to audiences 
themselves. Those of us who do, have, I believe a big advantage. 
We take no exhibitor’s word for what audiences are supposed to 
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want. We take no distributor's word for what exhibitors think 
their audiences want. Even the box-office returns, the gross rentals 
of a picture, that would seem to be the absolute guide of popular 
opinion, can be in some measure thrown aside. That must come 
afterward. A picture has to stand or fall in the ultimate analysis 
on whether or not people like it. 

You and I both want “better pictures.” So, for the matter of 
that, does everybody. Only, they MUST also please. They must 
be entertaining. . 

Personally, I believe it is far easier to make an artistic picture, 
such as would please those whom the majority consider “high- 
brows,” than.to make one that will be popular. I would enjoy 
making beautiful films—but how many of you would pay to see 
them? I consider “Sentimental Tommy,” for instance, as a fine 
example of a truly artistic picture. But it was not a box-office 
success. The beautiful and sincere picture version that Para- 
mount has recently made of Conrad’s famous novel Lord Jim 
is another illustration. 

Now, how to combine those two things, excellence and genuine 
entertainment. That is where the technique of “making the audi- 
ence enjoy it” comes in. And it’s an exceedingly delicate and 
complicated technique, so difficult that the road to motion-picture 
successes that are at once worth-while and deservedly popular is 
long and hard. 

“Tell ’em that you’re going to do it; do it; then tell *em you’ve 
done it,” David Belasco is reported to have said in giving the rules 
for successful play production. 

In one of the most successful pictures that was released in 
1920-21, “Humoresque,” there is an early scene sequence in which 
a little Jewish boy attempts to show off before the small maiden 
of his choice. Finally, as a climax, he wiggles his ears. It is 
shown on the screen in a big close-up that audiences find irre- 
sistibly funny. 

For quite a while there is only a series of grimaces as the stub- 
born ears refuse to wiggle. Then, suddenly, the right muscles 
are found, and the ears work up and down splendidly. It is all 
done so earnestly, so confidently, with the unconscious absorption 
of a child that the humor is absolutely genuine. But to the aver- 
age movie fan who laughed at that little bit it will be a surprise 
to learn that until the film was edited the humor of the wiggling 
ears did not get over at all. It was this way: one of my former 
scenario editors was working at the Cosmopolitan studio at the 
time. In the projection-room, he tells me, the boy’s close-up 
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was funny, but not nearly funny enough to laugh at. It was too 
hard to tell what he was doing. Just as a game of making “funny 
faces” it was too close to a failure. The audience had to be told 
what he was trying to do, so they could laugh with him at his 
efforts. One title did it. 

“For nothing I wiggle my ears,” they made him say—and the 
trick was turned. The longer they had to wait before the ears 
-began to wiggle, the funnier instead of the more tiresome, the bit 
became. And when at last those ears actually did wiggle, there 
was a big laugh! 

Take the trumpet calls in “The Birth of a Nation” at the 
gathering of the Klans. It added immeasurably to the gripping 
power of the picture. Take the plaintive little theme melody for 
Miss Lillian Gish in “Broken Blossoms.” On the other hand, one 
of the great box-office handicaps of “Intolerance” was that the 
music did not in itself have enough emotional appeal. It was too 
coldly classical. 

Most motion-picture producers hesitate about going too near 
the limit of popular approval. Naturally. With so much invested 
in a single film, it is obvious that only disaster could attend the 
making of many photoplays that failed to please. And since no 
one knows exactly what the limit of approval in any particular 
instance is, the tendency of producers is, of course, to broaden 
the appeal, even if it means cheapening the character parts and ’ 
story value of the production. 

That is where those of us who make a practice of trying pictures 
out and studying audiences with almost scientific care have a great 
advantage. For, since the really. great returns are those which 
come to the photoplays that combine the greatest amount of worth- 
while material and leadership with genuine popularity, that knowl- 
edge pays big dividends. 

We learn, for example, that it is not necessary for a picture to 
have “everything.” 

You will respond to a combination of dramatic situation, sus- 
pense, excitement, humor and pathos. Or, to any one of those 
things. Laughter and tears are, of course, the two great tributes 
that are most readily detected. But interest, in the long run, 
will accomplish wonders at the box-office, and the key to interest 
is suspense. Suspense alone will often carry an entire picture. 

I took “Broken Blossoms” for a tryout to Santa Ana, Cal. The 
story is a tragic one, in which a fragile girl of the slums dies from 
the effects of a beating she receives at the hands of her brutal 
father, a prize fighter. I have never seen an audience more nearly 
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stunned by the picture than were those good people of Santa Ana. 
It had beauty, but it had also grief, agony, horror. 

The exhibitor at whose theater the picture was shown told me 
he had never had such an impossible reaction. 

“T’ve had pictures that most people liked and a few people 
criticized,” he said, “and I’ve had pictures that a few people liked 
and most people criticized. But this is the first time I’ve ever run 
a picture that nobody liked!” 

Yet, unconsciously, the Santa Ana audiences gave the evidence 
on which I was able, later, to build a tremendously wide distri- 
bution for the picture; from start to finish of the film each audience 
sat motionless. JI remember seeing one man leaning forward 
throughout a performance. So far as I was able to observe, he 
never once touched the back of his seat during the hour or more 
that it took to run the six short reels. The picture had suspense. 

On another tryout of that same film an amusing instance of its 
gripping power was afforded by the musicians in the orchestra 
pit. They followed the story on the screen so intently that it 
interfered with their best efforts in the orchestra. Finally the 
orchestra leader lost nearly all semblance of self-control. Over 
the heads of the audience his voice cracked like a whip: “Never 
mind the damn’ picture—come on with that drum!” 

When we develop to a still higher point the technique of putting 
basically fine material across, our progress toward pictures that 
will please more frequently the intelligent as well as the purely 
popular element of our ten million patrons a day will be more 
rapid. 

And the more you and your friends, who go to motion pictures 
because you like them, express your opinions, the better we shall 
be able to serve you. 


4. American Moving Pictures as Foreign Ambassadors 


CHARLES Merz, “When the Movies Go Abroad,” Harper’s Magazine, 
January, 1926+ 


The mountain did not go to Mohammed, but America calls on 
Malay. I have stood in the streets of a sun-baked village north 
of Singapore and watched a Ford car head into virgin jungle 


*Other recent articles of the same type that are worth attention are: 
(1) “Our Silent Ambassadors,” C. J. North, Independent, June 12, 1926; 
(2) “Trade Follows the Film,” Edward G. Lowry, Saturday Evening Post, 
November 7, 1925. 
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with five reels of a great passion jugged in a tin box on its running- 
board. Somewhere in the bush an audience of home-loving Malays 
will see to-night the gay white way. A tattered sheet will be 
stretched between two stanchions in a copra shed. A back wheel 
will be jacked up, and under a sky that is black with heat a dizzy 
little motor will hum its owner’s praise, throwing on the screen 
a dim light whereby an audience of two hundred natives will behold 
American life as it is lived, presumably, in our best families. 

The ends of the earth are not too far. These movies of ours 
go everywhere. 

A young Jew stands at the ae of the Garden of Gethsem- 
ane and fumbles with a handbill. It tells him that “Why Men 
Leave Home” will play to-night three blocks beyond the Via Dolo- 
rosa. 

A Chinese coolie in the Yangtse Valley shuffles his feet and 
skids around the corner with a bamboo cane. No need to tell 
his friends.what the joke is about. They too have followed the 
flights of Charlie Chaplin. 

A small Brazilian braces himself for the fifth reel of “Forbidden 
Passion,” too absorbed in love to wonder what an American home 
would be without a bellcord and a leopard skin. 

There is no country in the world into which the American 
movie has not pushed its enterprising way and brought its gossip 
and its folklore, its sugary morals and its happy endings. 

Listen to the warning of an Englishman: 

Lord Lee of Fareham told an audience in London recently that 
the American movie is a positive menace to the world. It gushes, 
he declared. It spills over with cheap sentiment. It is wholly 
unrepresentative of life in the United States. It is used by 
Bolsheviks to stir up trouble. “From your point of view as well 
as ours,” he said, with his face turned toward America, “to send 
us trash of this description is fraught with terrible consequences 
not only in this country but in every country in the world.” 

This statement has been followed by other alarmist statements 
issuing from other British peers. Do such critics of American 
pictures show themselves too nervous? What manner of movies 
are these which go abroad and get themselves debated in the House 
of Commons? Why should the Bolsheviks take an interest in 
the pilgrimage of the covered wagon and the drama of the custard 

ie? 
‘ The truth is, probably, that the movies have grown up and gone 
visiting without attracting much attention to their foreign travels. 
Yet these travels are now an important factor in the industry. 
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They have a considerable bearing upon American prestige over- 
seas. For there is no question of the amazing reach of American 
films, or the completeness of their domination of the foreign mar- 
ket. Mr. Hoover’s export data in the Department of Commerce 
show that there is not a single country in the world, with the 
_ exception of a few far-off and privately managed colonies of France, 
in which American films do not outnumber the sum total of all 
other films. In most cases the outnumbering is two to one. And 
in the case of all the important markets—England, France, Can- 
ada, Australia, Japan, the Argentine—it is three to one, or four 
to one, or even five to one. 

We grow used to hearing it said that the movies have become 
overnight a mammoth industry; but most of us have given little 
thought to the fact that this mammoth industry had gone adven- 
turing overseas, and that we are suddenly, and actually, exporting 
not only goods but ideas. Yet that is what we are doing, and 
that is what disturbs Lord Lee. For the export is an avalanche, 
everywhere—with what effect upon our prestige overseas ? 

Consider, first, the charges brought against the American movie 
by its critics. This is what they say of it: 

1. It is wholly misrepresentative of life in the United States. 
This is the burden of Lord Lee’s own criticism. It is the burden 
of other criticisms, including that of Mr. Hughes when he was 
in the Cabinet. “I wish, indeed,” said Mr. Hughes, commenting 
upon certain difficulties he had met abroad, “that that important 
educational instrument, the moving picture, was not so frequently 
used in foreign countries to give forth impressions of American 
life. It is most discouraging to reflect upon the extent to which 
the best efforts of educators and men of public affairs are 
thwarted by the subtle influence of a pernicious distortion among 
other peoples with respect to the way in which our people live.” 

2. The American movie is hard on public morals. There can- 
not be so much vice anywhere, its critics say, as manages to in- 
trude upon the screen. Lust, greediness, infidelity, murder, malev- 
olence, depravity—the wide world is invited to believe that the 
Statue of Liberty holds a red light and that the Tenderloin ends 
where the West begins. 

3. The American movie is too nationalistic. Its heroes spring 
from native soil; “foreigners” supply its villains. It knows one 
flag and one flag only. That flag must wave if any waving is 
in order. When “Peter Pan” was done at Hollywood, Peter did 
not wave—as Barrie had him wave—the Union Jack. Peter waved 
the Stars and Stripes, like a good naturalized American. 
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4, The American movie is too everlastingly commercial in its 
point of view. “We are becoming tired,’ complains the London 
Morning Post, “of those wearisome financial transactions which 
give the impression that one-half of the world is perpetually seek- 
- Ing to ‘do’ the other.” 

5. The American movie is pretentious. Bernard Shaw sums up 
objections on this point when he complains of “over-exposed faces 
against under-exposed backgrounds, vulgar and silly subtitles, 
impertinent lists of everybody employed in the film from the star 
actress to the press agent’s office-boy. . . . We shall soon have to 
sit for ten minutes at the beginning of every reel to be told who 
developed it, who dried it, who provided the celluloid, who sold 
the chemicals and who cut the author’s hair. Your film people 
simply don’t know how to behave themselves. They take liberties 
with the public at every step on the strength of their reckless 
enterprise and expenditure.” 

6. Finally, the American film actually imperils the safety of 
great empires. It does this, so its critics say, by lowering the 
prestige of the white man in the Orient. Lieutenant Commander 
Kenworthy rises in the British House of Commons to warn his 
colleagues of a threat in India; the London Daily Chronicle asks 
whether the British Empire can be conceived as “holding together 
indefinitely” with American movies catering to native crowds in 
Asia; and a distinguished and remarkable company of British citi- 
zens headed by Lord Carson, Thomas Hardy, and the Poet Lau- 
reate warns of “the far-reaching consequences of inferior produc- 
tions which are neither healthy nor patriotic.” It is here that 
the Bolsheviks are said to enter into the equation: using cheap 
melodrama to undermine the prestige of white governments at 
home. What could be more silly, they are supposed to say to 
India and Syria and Malay, than to let yourselves be ruled by 
duffers who spend fortunes on their clothes, have no god but 
money, indulge in every form of inane folly, have no home life 
and use axle-grease to smooth their hair? 

So read the charges brought against the American movie when 
it goes abroad—charges running the gamut of good taste, good 
faith, good international manners; and there is probably not a 
moving-picture prince in Hollywood so self-assured as to maintain 
that there is no truth in them. Some part of this indictment, cer- 
tainly, is fair. Quite possibly, the whole indictment. Where shall 
we draw the line? 

Line-drawing is difficult in such affairs. Line-drawing is diffi- 
cult because the raw material on which judgments rest is essen- 
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tially haphazard. How much do we know, really, of the effect of 
celluloid vice in Malay or in India? How certain are we that 
the point on which the impresario in Hollywood has lavished 
ingenuity and money is even understood? Not all pictures regis- 
ter as their creators first intended. Not all audiences can even - 
read. Thus, for example, there has grown up in many countries 
in the East the institution of a story-teller who stands beside the 
screen and instructs the audience in what is happening. In Japan 
I have encountered such an interlocutor, known there as a “benshi,” 
whose idea of each picture was essentially his own, and who, un- 
able to read the titles in English, made up titles to suit his fancy 
as he went along. Sometimes, under his deft touch, comedy 
turned tragedy and tragedy turned comedy; but the net effect, 
provided each reel had its share of action, was apparently as 
pleasing as if everyone had understood the story. Why not? After 
all, who needs to be told, when the bullets fly, that this is an open 
space where men are men? 

We shall do well, all things considered, to go slow in pronouncing 
judgments concerning either the message which an almost end- 
less variety of moving pictures carries overseas, or the effect of 
this theoretical message upon a vast audience of unlike people 
living all over the world in every century of culture from the thir- 
teenth to the twentieth. If we are going to pronounce judgments 
and have them better than mere guesswork, we shall stick to con- 
clusions which have some visible evidence behind them. A few 
such conclusions are unmistakable, I think; and one of them 
is this: that the American movie is the spearhead of a new 
trade offensive, sinister if you happen to be on the wrong end 
OLAt. 

We can number our facts here and be fairly certain of them. 
We can note, first, that the conquest of the American movie is 
a recent conquest, still in its early, jostling stages: only in 1912 
did the export of American film begin to be considered of enough 
. importance to justify its mention in our trade statistics 3; now 
we export annually 170 million linear feet of developed film, 
with a revenue in sales value estimated at $75,000,000. We can 
note, second, that this export covers every corner of the world: 
our five great markets overseas, in the order of importance, are 
the United Kingdom, Canada, Australia, Argentine, and Japan; 
each of the five is in a separate continent; to each of the five 
goes more American film in a single season than is produced at 
home in half a dozen seasons. We can note, third, that there is 
evidence abroad of resentment at this Yankee domination. Thus 
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in France a decree has been wrung from the government by the 
picture industry, to the effect that after January 1, 1928, no 
pictures on inflammable film (that is, American pictures) may 
be imported; in Germany a “kontingent” plan is already in force 
whereby only one American film may be shown for every German 
film displayed; in England Sir Oswald Stoll, who speaks for the 
British producer, objects that his country “is placed in the posi- 
-tion of a defeated people, conquered by America,” and the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade proposes a special system of license 
fees to shake England loose of Hollywood. 

But all this—evidence of a trade war inside the industry itself 
—is only one small section of a much wider trade offensive. For, 
as Mr. Will H. Hays was accustomed to point out occasionally, 
with more eloquence before it began to strike him as an indiscre- 
tion, the commercial importance of the moving picture reaches far 
beyond the theater. “It is interesting to note,” said Mr. Hays, in 
an interview last February, “that our Department of Commerce 
reports our films as the silent salesmen of American goods.” 'To 
moving-picture influence, Mr. Hays affirmed, could frequently be 
traced fresh conquests overseas. 

There is the best of evidence that Mr. Hays was right last Feb- 
ruary, and is more right to-day. Automobiles manufactured here 
are ordered abroad after screen shadows have been observed to 
ride in them; China wants sewing-machines; rich Peruvians buy 
piano-players orders come to Grand Rapids from Japanese who have 
admired mission armchairs in the films. Mr. E. A. Bughan of the 
London Daily News complains that the Americanization of the Brit- 
ish public is an accomplished fact ; Lord Newton tells the House of 
Commons that Yorkshire manufacturers of boots and clothing have 
been obliged to alter their plants because the Near Hast now wishes 
to dress like Rudolph Valentino, “Americans,” asserts Lord Newton, 
“realized almost simultaneously with the cinema this heaven-sent 
method of advertising themselves, their country, methods, wares, 
ideas, even language, and seized on it as a method of persuading 
the whole world that only America matters.” 

By these presents trade no longer follows the flag. It follows 
the film. Who can doubt it? Mr. Hays, thinking this over and 
worrying about restrictive measures in foreign markets, may now 
choose to hush Mr. Hoover’s drums. But certainly no nation ever 
possessed so effective an instrument for overseas development. 
The moving picture has achieved, unwittingly, what different Pow- 
ers in different times have built navies, levied taxes, intrigued, 
coerced, and slaughtered in order to achieve. 
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Not unnaturally, the conquest has left certain traces of resent- 
ment. 

What does the foreigner see when the moving picture shows 
him the United States? He sees Hollywood. He sees Holly- 
wood so exclusively that there is a second fact which can be noted 
of the movie when it goes abroad—it makes a hash of its America. 

For we can be as cautious as we like in the matter of snap 
judgments about the psychology of foreigners and their reactions - 
to our films, one thing is certain—the films themselves are proof 
that no foreigner, whatever his psychology, can by the wildest 
flight of fancy discover in our films a realistic picture of America. 

How could he? The America he sees is neither the America of 
Bryan nor of Barnum nor of Henry Cabot Lodge. It is an 
America of happy endings, goody-goody heroes, comedy policemen 
stumbling into man-holes, posses disappearing in the dust, bath- 
ing girls, and human flies. Here, in a synopsis clipped from a 
foreign moving-picture magazine, is life in Texas: 


Peggy Martin and her father need mortgage money from the oil 
well leased to a shady promoter, Brill, who receives a bribe from 
the foreclosing landlord to suspend the working. Peggy has a mad- 
cap girl friend, Tex, who goes to vamp Brill to save the Martins. 
Tex is saved from Brill’s clutches by Billy, a young man whom 
Peggy knows by correspondence only. The landlord fires the well out 
of revenge, and Peggy is saved from its summit by a rope from an 
aeroplane containing Billy. 


This picture is called “Witch’s Lure.” 


Here, also clipped from a foreign source, is life in a more urban 
area, perhaps in Cleveland or Dubuque: 


Germaine makes an “arranged” marriage with Lucien, a rich but 
uncouth aristocrat, and this half kills her romantic dreams. He 
hears that she is leaving him; whereupon he dissipates his fortune 
in pleasure. Germaine, with her wooer, eventually finds him bank- 
rupt, and witnesses his humorous predicaments in a restaurant where 
he has no money. From a wanton she learns of his fidelity, and 
becomes reunited to him. 


This picture is called “She Wolves.” 


Both films are new and both are average. The American pro- 
ducer makes no special effort with his foreign market. There was 
a time, not many years ago, when he gaye it this much special 
interest: frequently he made two versions of each film instead 
of only one—a relatively tame and dehydrated version for the 
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local market; a livelier and more provoking version for the for- 
eign trade, with scenes of love and rapture run beyond the point 
where it was thought wise to shut them off, at home. This busi- 
ness of salting pictures with particularly salacious bits, I under- 
stand, is out of style. Possibly the explanation is a change of 
heart. Possibly it is Mr. Hays. More than likely the fact that 
aggressive censorships have now appeared in every major foreign 
market does something to explain the change. At any rate, cen- 
sors the world over are now snipping indelicacies from American 
film. 

What of it, really? The trouble is not vice but manifest ab- 
surdity. Censorships do not bear on that. Censorships simply 
tinker with the length of skirt, the hilarity of café brawls, the 
fervor of a kiss held over-long. They do not and can not touch 
at any point the essentials of a picture or sift the bogus from 
the real. The most iron-handed censorship that man has yet de- 
vised might be set up on every foreign frontier and there would 
still pass by it the whole flood of innocuous and inane trash which 
misrepresents a much-suffering America. Life in Texas would 
still consist of a series of hair-raising rescues from oil-derricks 
via aeroplane; life in the great cities would still be life in sinks 
of iniquity, pitting young Horatio Algers against the night-life 
of the cabarets; human nature would still be drawn in blacks 
and whites, and men be what they are when the director casts 
them—either smug heroes, smug friends of heroes, or else knaves ; 
morality would still be a matter of Mr. DeMille’s reactions to the 
Sunday papers; success a dinner-coat, and pathos something to 
be turned on and off like water in a bath-tub; the ideal of 
American womanhood would still be Pollyanna. i 

We may fairly ask if life exists anywhere (certainly it does 
not exist in the United States) in such stereotypes as the moving- 
picture magnate uses in his films. Such conceptions as he invites 
the rest of the world to entertain about America may be exhilarat- 
ing to the young, but they do not make for much straight thinking 
as between one nation and its neighbors. If, as I have suggested, 
the first clear result of the movies’ conquest is a trade war, the 
second is this muddying of international thought. 

The box-office does not make a specialty of international thought. 
It has other interests. Is there any good reason, really, why we 
should expect the movies to portray America realistically or to 
help people think in a straight line, rather than a crooked line, 
about their neighbors? 

The movies are not a public institution subsidized for the pro- 
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motion of sweetness and light, or even light, throughout the world. 
They are a business enterprise. As such, though from time to 
time their makers permit themselves to be interviewed on the 
subject of creative art, they cater to their markets. And the great 
market is not Cairo or Singapore, but the market here at home. 
This country has the theaters. It has almost twenty thousand 
theaters, and there is not another country in the world with even 
a fourth as many houses where pictures may be shown. There 
are only five other countries in the world which have a tenth as 
many houses. One result is the ability to spend money on pro- 
duction and to recoup it here at home which—rather than any 
technical excellence or genius in the matter of acting taught by 
correspondence in two weeks—gives the American picture its com- 
manding lead abroad. A second result is the care with which the 
industry watches these twenty thousand theaters for signs of what 
is wanted. In the last analysis all major considerations in the 
making of a film boil down to this: “How will they like the thing 
in Oshkosh?” If Oshkosh, discerning neither drama nor romance 
in its own environment, prefers New York as a background for 
untoward events, then the wide world sees life “pepped up” and 
‘Jazzed up” in the stereotypes which Hollywood thinks Oshkosh 
uses for New York. The essentials of a successful photoplay, as 
a British visitor in California found them recently, are these: 
1—“You gotta leave ’em happy.” 2—“The boy has gotta get the 
girl and get the dough.” 3—“Leave ’em all dolled up and driving 
off in a big car.” Which leads the British visitor to remark that 
there will be no essential change in moving-picture making “until 
scenario writers and producers have the courage to reveal to their 
fans philosophic happiness as opposed to happiness in terms of 
dough, car, and girl.” 

But who wants philosophic happiness? Certainly it is clear 
that when we say the American producer aims to make pictures 
he can sell, we have only said one-half of what needs saying. Could 
he sell any other pictures, even if he made them? Can we be cer- 
tain that these foreigners who buy our films would rather under- 
stand us than misunderstand us? 

The business of understanding another nation is usually a te- 
dious and weary enterprise, set down by the moving-picture people 
under the general heading, “educational.” Such films are not 
best-sellers. True, there is an occasional picture which is both 
“educational” and moderately successful from a box-office point 
of view. Such a picture was “Grass,” which came to this country 
with a vivid and dramatic story of nomad life on the desert’s 
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edge. This picture, it is my own guess, did as much to make 
clear to one people the life of another people living at a distance 
as anything which has been filmed or written since the discovery 
of communication. But it was an exceptional picture, fortunate 
in the possession of a stirring background. There is no assurance 
whatever that an equally honest and straightforward portrayal 
of life, let us say, in Keokuk, Iowa, would do equally well on the 
other side of the Atlantic. There is, in fact, every reason to be- 
lieve that it would do shamefully, and that in the matter of box- 
office receipts “She Wolves” would run rings around it in every 
port from Brest to Nagasaki. Certainly there is no expert council 
in the foreign market advising American producers to go in for 
counterparts of “Grass.” Scan the consular reports for their sug- 
gestions as to what sells best. “Send sensational and humorous 
pictures’—thus the American consul in Constantinople. “Send 
slapstick”—thus the American trade commissioner in Bombay. 
“Send luxurious society dramas, farce comedies and sex problem 
films”—thus the American consul in Montevideo. 

Unquestionably it would be a fine thing, and from an inter- 
national point of view a hopeful thing, if five hundred pictures 
on the style of “Grass” could make their appearance each year, 
cover the whole world in their travels, and clear up areas of mis- 
understanding. But because this seems desirable it need not blind 
us to the fact that there is usually a better market for a bogus 
thrill than for an honest bit of fact-reporting, and that the last 
thing one nation wishes to hear about another nation is what both 
nations have in common. Ask the traveler home from India, 
who wishes to discuss that country’s approach to civic problems 
of the sort we have at home: his audience will interrupt to ask 
him what a harem looks like, and how the yogi does the rope 
trick. Ask the traveler home from Japan, who wishes to discuss 
the economic background of the immigration issue: his friends 
will plead with him to supply, instead, an eye-witness story of 
the golden cages in the Yoshiwara, or more light upon the mooted 
question whether Japanese ladies actually do wash Japanese gentle- 
men in the public baths of Kobe. People ordinarily do not wish 
to be told how they are like other people; they wish to be told 
how they are unlike other people. They do not wish so much to 
be told how other people live and work as to be told how other 
people (it makes small difference whether they are real or not) 
grow rich, waste fortunes, snub one another, kill for love and 
quarrel. The fact of the matter, probably, is that the movie can 
move no faster in the direction of bringing people to understand 
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one another than the people themselves desire to be moved. The 
movie, in that respect, is like the radio. The mechanical perfec- 
tion of the instrument itself is one thing. How it will be used 
is quite another. There are plenty of radios in the world to-day 
which are being used to promote international understanding. 
There are plenty of other radios which are being used to stir up 
trouble. There are still more radios which are being used to 
waft across the seas the strains of “Red Hot Mamma.” 

Nor do we, in saying this, need either to blunt the point of 
any conclusions at which this article has previously arrived or 
to be too pessimistic about the future. 

The American movie is taking us into a new type of trade war 
largely without our knowing it. 

The American movie is caricaturing us cruelly enough to lay 
the basis for a libel suit. 

But the American movie is also carrying a vast amount of de- 
cent and indecent fun into every back street of Europe and of 
Asia, into every kitchen where a woman cooks a humdrum meal, 
and into every factory where men look at the sun through smoky 
windows. It will probably never be made that vehicle of straight 
thinking which it is capable of being made. But the chance is 
there. For here is the one medium which knows no frontiers. 
Language varies, manners vary, money varies, even railway 
gauges vary. The one universal unit in the world to-day is that 
slender ribbon which can carry hocus-pocus, growing-pains and 
dreams. 


5. Private Efforts to Raise Theatrical Standards 
A 


The Federal Motion Picture Council, Inc. 


Rey. WILLIAM SHEAFE CHASE, General Secretary of the Council, The Light, 
September-October, 1925 


One of the most hopeful signs of progress in the movement 
for a higher moral tone in the motion pictures of our country 
and of the world is the recent organization of the Federal Motion 
Picture Council in America, on July 7, 1925, in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The Council was incorporated on June 24, 1925, as the result 
of three annual Motion Picture Conferences held in Washington, 
D. C., in 1922, 723, 725. 
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The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, in the U. 8S. 
A. in 1922, on May 23, at Des Moines, Iowa, voted to instruct its 
Board of Temperance.and Moral Welfare: 


(1) To inaugurate a movement which will seek to unite all the 
moral agencies of America in a concerted request of Congress such 
legislation be enacted as will make mandatory, production of pictures 
in accordance with certain well defined moral standards, this legisla- 
tion to be applied at the point of production; that is before the picture 
is made. 

(2) To lend the aid of the Board whenever possible to the moral 
forces of such States and Communities as are endeavoring to secure 
some form of regulation of the Movies. 


Many of the great denominations through authorized represen- 
tatives united in the call which was issued for the three national 
conferences which have been held. Among them were the North- 
ern Baptist Church, the Christian Church, United Lutheran 
Church, the Methodist Episcopal Church, the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, the Congregational Church, the United Presby- 
terian Church, the Evangelical Church, the Salvation Army and 
many National and State civic associations, such as the Na- 
tional W. C. T. U., the Sons of Temperance, the National Civic 
League, the Good Templars and the Catholic Clergy Prohibition 
League. 

The last conference was the greatest in enthusiasm, in indigna- 
tion at the menace of evil pictures and in determination to elimi- 
nate poison from the films which are debasing the morals of 
our land. It was attended by representatives registered from 116 
international, national, governmental-departmental, state, county 
and local organizations and periodicals, and many pastors of in- 
dividual churches. ‘Twenty-three States and four foreign coun- 
tries were represented. Many of the most influential moral and 
civic organizations of the country had representatives at this Con- 
ference, and for three days they listened to able addresses from 
experts on every phase of the motion picture question. The con- 
ference appointed a committee to incorporate the Federal Mo- 
tion Picture Council in America which met in Philadelphia on 
April 30, and in Washington, on May 1%, to prepare for its in- 
corporation and organization. 

It is expected that the various churches and other organizations 
represented at these conferences will endorse and financially sup- 
port the work of the new Council, and make it their agent of 
co-operation and efficient activity. The first denomination to en-— 
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dorse the new organization was the Presbyterian General Assembly 
which, on May 26, unanimously adopted the following: 


“Resolved that the General Assembly, as the friend of wholesome 
motion pictures, reaffirm former deliverances approving local, state 
and federal control of the industry so that each shall supplement the 
other and authorize continued co-operation with kindred agencies 
through the Federal Motion Picture Council in America.” 


The headquarters of the new organization is at 477 Bedtord 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. Its watchword is 


“Only a centralized authority can effectively regulate the central- 
ized Motion Picture Industry.” 


Their purpose is to mobilize all forces for wholesome motion 
pictures, to accomplish which they aim at the following objectives: 

1. To assist members of local organizations, both church and 
secular groups, in evaluating motion pictures, and thus enable 
them intelligently to commend or condemn the pictures surveyed. 
For this purpose the Council provides a score card. 

2. To conduct an educational campaign in order that parents 
and others in authority may be brought to a realization of the 
effects of unwholesome motion pictures upon children and youth. 

3. To work for the State regulation of motion pictures in 
order effectively and immediately to remove from films vicious 
and demoralizing scenes without advertising and increasing the 
evil influence of the films and without unnecessary expense to 
the State or individual. The methods of police and court pro- 
cedure based upon ancient common law and more recent statutes 
are slow, expensive and inadequate. The proposed State motion 
picture regulation law will not only pay the expense of its admin- 
istration but will contribute an adequate sum to the State 
Treasury. 

It prevents the evil rather than punishes the criminal after he 
has caused the evil. 

Where the Governor has the appointment of the State Motion 
Picture Commission there is danger that for partisan and im- 
proper reasons he will appoint persons without proper qualifica- 
tions, as is also true in the case of the appointment of judges. 
The appointment, therefore, of State Motion Picture Commis- 
sioners should by law be placed in the hands of the State Board 
of Education. 

4. To secure Federal regulation of motion pictures, because 
State regulation at best only removes the evil already in the film, 
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whereas Federal regulation will not only set proper standards 
for the whole country but will effectively direct at their source 
the production of wholesome films before the evil has been filmed 
and before unnecessary expense has been incurred. This method 
protects both the producer and the public and avoids any com- 
pulsory preview of the film, which is popularly called “censor- 
ship.” 

5. To take the motion picture industry out of the strangle grip 
of a few men. This will be done through the Federal regulation 
bill by means of tle Federal Motion Picture Commission, which 
will be given authority to regulate the industry as the railroads 
are by the Interstate Commerce Commission, and will protect 
various branches and departments of the industry from various 
kinds of unfair business methods. It will provide an open market 
and the maintenance of decent competition throughout all branches 
of the motion picture business. 

6. To secure co-operation with other organizations through our 
Committee of Reference and Counsel, in order that the full 
sweep and impact of these combined organizations may be effec- 
tively delivered in any given direction. 

%. To assist as far as practicable, churches, schools and com- 
munities in securing for exhibition desirable and wholesome mo- 
tion pictures, and, if necessary, ultimately to aid in the production 
of such films. 

8. To free the press and politics from the subtly controlling 
influence of the motion picture industry as now organized and di- 
rected. Only centralized authority like that of the Federal Gov- 
ernment can adequately regulate the centralized movie industry 
which is an interstate commerce. 


B 


National Drama Week 


A pamphlet prepared by the Drama League of America for National 
Drama Week, January 21 to 26 ince., 1923 


The Drama League of America, realizing the precarious situa- 
tion of the spoken drama in this country, asks your co-operation 
in promoting a National Drama Week from Sunday, January 21, 
to Friday, the 26th, inclusive. The objective of this celebration 
will be to stimulate interest in good drama by attending the 
theatre, by encouraging amateur, repertory and community theatres, 
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and by fostering the reading and study of good plays. The pro- 
fessional theatre, the publishers and book stores, the magazines 
and papers, the schools, colleges, and churches, clubs and organi- 
zations, and the community and little theatres are all asked to 
observe this week in a national drive to further worthwhile 
drama. 

The various branches of dramatic work will be stressed on 
different days. 


Sunpay, January 21. 
Religious Drama Day 


Drama as an artistic force in the religious life of to-day. 

A plea from the pulpit for more intelligent and liberal under- 
standing of the theatre. 

A closer union between the artistic and spiritual life of the 
community. 

Religious drama in the church and in the theatre. 

The religious origin of drama and religious themes and stories 
in drama. 

The possibilities of dramatic treatment of religion. 


GO-TO-THE-THEATRE WEEK 


Monpay, JANUARY 22. 
Professional Theatre Day 


Better support of the spoken drama and better conditions for 
the actor. 

More satisfactory relationship between managers and actors. 

Special performances in the theatres with speeches by well-known 
men, 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 23. 


Drama Books, Magazine and Library Day 


Drama books in every library. 

Read a play before you see it. 

More publicity for drama and the theatre. 

Special drama shelves in every library. 

Every good play in book form. 

Talks on drama in the libraries and book stores. 
Drama book lists from all the publishers. 

Drama bulletin-boards in every library and book shop. 
Drama articles and plays in every magazine. 
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WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 24. 


Club and Organization Day 


More drama study in clubs. 

Drama lectures, talks and readings in every program. 

Organized support of good drama in the theatre, in the school, and 
in the community theatre. 


Tuurspay, JANUARY 25. 


Community and Little Theatres—Rural Drama 


Every community with its own theatre. 

A system of repertory theatres for the community. 
Drama as a part of the life of every community. 
Special productions in the playhouses. 

Rural drama as a community movement. 


Fripay, JANUARY 26. 
School and College Day 


Every school with a drama course and a drama club. 

Plea for drama work to be credited on same scale as other courses. 
Dramatic productions in all grades—junior, high school and college. 
Every school with a stage and equipment. 

A dramatic director in every school. 

Special programs and productions in the schools. 


With all other kinds of amusement flourishing, the spoken 
drama must not be allowed to lack support and recognition. The 
situation needs the attention of the nation as a whole. The move- 
ment will awaken in the minds of the public the great activity 
that is current in dramatic affairs, 

To make the work a success, the co-operation of every person 
in any way interested in the theatre or drama must be solicited. 
The celebration will be nation-wide, entirely independent of any 
organization, but promoted by the Drama League solely for’ the 
purpose of centralizing the activities. Every community is urged 
to make the week the most notable and memorable of the year. 

In order that we may publish an account of your part in this 
- movement, will you not send us word of what you are doing 
toward promoting this celebration? 

Suggestions for the programs for the various days and all 
information about the plan may be had at the national office of 
the Drama League of America, 59 Hast Van Buren St., Chicago. 

The honorary sponsors of Drama Week are:. 
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Eucene O’ NEIL Aucustus THOMAS 
WintHrop AMES Mr. anp Mrs. Copurn 
Davip BELasco JoHN Drew 

Grorce ARLISS ArtHurR Hopkins 

S. H. CiarKe Henry Miner 
PERCIVAL CHUBB Francis WILson 


Mr. anp Mrs. Otis SKINNER 


And the Board of Directors of the Drama League of America 
are: 








Mr. Francis Nemson Mrs. SamueL Youne 

Mr. Frank OC. Brown Mr. Ricuarp Burton 

Mrs. Witiiam Busu Mr. DupLEy CowLes 

Pror. Jack Ranpatt Crawrorp Mr. Grorce Dixon 

Mr. Sipney F. Dairy Mr. Epcar B. Gorpon 

Mr. Water PritcHarp KAton Mr. Ortro H. Kaun 

Mrs. Joun Harnapay Mr. Wu. Lyon PHELPs 

Me. Samuet J. Hume Mrs. A. Srarr Best 

Mrs. Oscar Nixon Miss Auice M. Houston 
Mr. Marx L. H. Opera Mr. Harotp A. EHRENSPERGER 
Mr. Lorapo Tart Mr. THEODoRE B. HincKiey 


In local communities, important work has been done by 
Better Films Committees, of which there are 625 in the United 
States, and 3,000 correspondents of the National Committee. 
These committees, widely scattered throughout the country, 
are found in a very large proportion of southern cities. See, 
for instance, the very interesting eighteen-page report compiled 
by the Better Films Committee of Atlanta. 


C 


National Better Films Conference 


“The Aim and Opportunity of the Better Films Conference,” a pamphlet 
issued at the Second National Better Films Conference, New York, January 
28-30, 1926, under the auspices of the National Committee for 
Better Films affiliated with the National Board of Review 


“The New Day in Motion Pictures,” the subject of the Annual 
Luncheon of the National Board of Review with which this Con- 
ference concluded, may also be taken as the keynote of the Con- 
ference itself. The time is past when the motion picture may be re- 
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garded by intelligent people—as it has never been regarded by the 
great masses—as an object for suspicion, abuse, contempt or neglect ; 
when it can be accused of being a clumsy imitation of stage play or 
novel instead of a distinct form of expression having its own tech- 
nique and powers and possibilities beyond the reach of any other 
medium. 

It is now commanding, on the contrary, the often admiring 
and generally respectful attention of educators, leaders of thought 
and social aim, and progressive people of all callings, who see in 
it not only a remarkable means of entertainment but a tremen- 
dous social, cultural and educational force. 

A disturbing fact, however, with a great many people is that 
while great pictures are being produced—pictures of artistry, 
realism and enlightenment—inferior and mediocre pictures are 
also being produced and exhibited and, in the aggregate, patronized 
by the great masses—possibly even beyond the finer achievements 
of the screen. 

It is not the intention of those who are calling this Conference 
to suggest that such pictures can or should be suppressed. It is 
their conviction that, by means organized and constructive, their 
numbers may gradually be reduced, as the consciousness of the 
masses of, and their response to, the finer qualities to be found 
in pictures, increases. The Better Films Movement is designed 
to accomplish this result. 

The Better Films Movement has demonstrated its practicability 
as a local factor in the exhibition of the better films. Repre- 
sentatives of better films committees will be present at the Con- 
ference to testify to that. But while the movement is widespread, 
it is susceptible of improved organization and extension every- 
where in the United States—an organization and extension always 
concerned with an enlarging understanding and knowledge of the 
problems involved and the end to be attained. 


“DHE NEW DAY IN MOTION PICTURES” 


“The new day in motion pictures” is a day of leadership in 
the promotion of public interest in the finer films—finer art, 
finer entertainment. ‘Three forces outside of the industry itself 
are at work for the improvement of motion pictures. The “re- 
former” finds evil in order to focus public attention on it. The 
censor has an ever pressing need to find something to suppress. 
The National Committee for Better Films and the National Board 
of Review feel that these two negative and destructive forces, 
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without any disparagement of the men and women who exert 
them, have no part whatever in bringing about this new day in 
motion pictures. The promotion of interest in the better films 
by the Committee and the Board is entirely constructive. Instead 
of focusing public attention on real or imaginary evil, it is a 
broad-gauged, public-spirited, nation-wide effort to stimulate public 
interest in the good in pictures. 

Evidence that this new day has dawned is found in the pro- 
duction of such pictures as “Ben-Hur,” “The Big Parade,” “Stella 
Dallas,” “Grass,” “Moana” and “Siegfried,” to mention only a 
few of the remarkably artistic pictures which, in addition to 
being artistic, are exceptionally entertaining and have met with 
a measure of the public response that their merit deserves. But 
it must always be perceived, on the other hand, if the past may 
be taken as a criterion of the future, that the inferior films, as 
stated beforehand, will continue alongside the superior ones as 
long as, and according to the extent to which, the public patronizes 
them, thus tending to draw patronage from the latter and to 
weaken the incentive of the exhibitor to show, and the producer 
to produce, product which on the average maintains the quality 
of excellence, 

The Better Films Movement—the demand of the public for bet- 
ter films—is the great potential force for the remedying of this 
condition. But it is only in conjunction with other forces that 
it can be unleashed and become articulate. These other forces 
are embodied in the school, the church, the library, social service 
agencies, the producer and exhibitor, and (it is believed, looking 
rather toward the future) the Little Theater Movement in motion 
pictures. The purpose of this Conference is to bring a realiza- 
tion to the people constituting these forces of the importance to 
them of the Better Films Movement and of their obligation to 
further it. Through these forces THE MASSES can be reached. 
It is their attendance or non-attendance which makes: or breaks 
a picture. It is not sufficient that a fine picture receive the 
praise of a discriminating few; it must receive the patronage 
of the many, if the production and exhibition of its like is to 
be more than a sporadic experiment. Hence the masses must 
be reached with impartial, authoritative news of the good films 
that they may have a reliable guide to attendance. And the 
masses can be reached through the great agencies named, either 
by their direct effort or by their co-operation through better films 
committees or both. 

It is the part which such agencies do, can and should play in 
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the Better Films Movement, in ushering in “The New Day in 
Motion Pictures,” which forms the subject of this Conference. 


THOSE ASKED TO ATTEND: 


As at the first Conference, held in 1925 (at which was adopted 
the Plan for Motion Picture Study Clubs—a Plan which can 
be utilized widely in the extension of the Better Films Move- 
ment), the forthcoming Conference will be a limited one, as it is 
felt that more can be accomplished by the attendance of people 
who are seriously interested in the purpose of the Conference and 
in a position to secure results, than through a very large but hetero- 
geneous gathering. Among those encouraged to attend are mem- 
bers of better films committees, motion picture committee chair- 
men of women’s clubs, recreational directors, co-operating city 
amusement inspectors, and representatives of national, state and 
local organizations in any of the categories represented in the 
program. Such groups and individuals ‘are urged to give the 
matter of representation at the Conference immediate considera- 
tion and to notify the National Committee at the earliest possible 
date of their intention to send representatives or to attend per- 
sonally. 


D 


The National Board of Review: Its Organization and Operation 


The following material is reproduced from a pamphlet issued by the 
National Board of Review under the above title. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE NATIONAL BOARD OF REVIEW 


The organization of the National Board (See Fig. 10) is puilt 
so as to reach the greatest number of agencies in the field rep- 
resentative of the public and furnish to them the particular 
kinds of information about motion pictures best suited to their 
needs. At the same time the aim is to draw in from the public 
guiding information for the Board’s work. 

1. The General Committee is the body-evolved out of the 
original group organized in 1909 by Charles Sprague Smith, the 
first director of the People’s Institute. It is the control and 
appeal committee of the National Board, to which policies are 
referred and to which decisions of the Review Committee re- 
garding pictures may be carried either by the producers or the 
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Review Committee itself. The General Committee numbers 
twenty-two members. 

%. The Executive Committee is composed of members of the 
General Committee, and is the directing body of the National 
Board charged with the formulating of policies, the election of 
members, the expenditure of funds, and the supervision of all 
administrative affairs. It is composed of seven members. 

3. The Membership Committee supervises the membership list, 
regulates the routine of membership matters, and recommends the 
names of proposed new members to the consideration of the Execu- 
tive Committee, after such members have served a trial period 
in acquiring actual experience in the work of the Board on the 
Review Committee. It is composed of seven members. 

4. The Review Committee is the large group of upwards of 
two hundred members meeting for the actual work of reviewing 
the films. It is divided into sub-groups which meet per schedule 
during each week in the projection rooms of the various motion 
picture companies, to review their product. It takes action upon 
the moral tone of pictures, selects pictures from the standpoint 
of their entertainment, instructional and dramatic value, and 
according to their suitability for various kinds of audiences, and 
recommends to the Committee on Exceptional Photoplays such 
pictures as seem to have outstanding artistic merit. 

5. The National Committee for Better Films (See Fig. 12) 
is the group affiliated in the field with various citizen, official 
and public welfare bodies carrying on the work of the Better 
Film Movement. It is the group through which the selections 
of the Review Committee are transmitted to the public through 
regularly published lists and bulletins of motion pictures. 

6. The Committee on Exceptional Photoplays is composed of 
critics and students of the photodrama, and concerns itself through 
its periodical bulletin, Hxceptional Photoplays, with a critique 
of the finer films. Through this medium and also that of occa- 
sional private showings to invited audiences, of outstanding pic- 
tures, it seeks to encourage the art of the motion picture. It 
numbers eight members. 

”%. The National Advisory Committee is composed of seventy- 
three members—representative citizens of communities located 
throughout the country—whose function is to advise with the 
General Committee and the office concerning reactions to pic- 
tures in the communities and sections represented. 

All members of the above committees are volunteers serving 
without pay and unconnected with the motion picture industry. 
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They are enlisted from all ranks of life, professional, vocational, 
business and private. Most of the members of the General Com- 
mittee are representatives of large public welfare organizations. 






NATIONAL 
BOARD 
HEAD- 
QUARTERS 
NEW YORK } 
city. 


Rre 112: 


Lines (printed in red in the original) show extent of the National 
Board’s official connections—National Advisory members, city officials, and 
other co-operating groups and agencies—receiving official weekly bulletin 
at focal points along these lines. Dots (printed in black in the original) 
show relative distribution of the National Committee for Better Films 
affiliations—correspondents, members, and better film groups promoting 
the Better Films Movement and receiving the National Committee’s weekly 
and monthly lists of selected pictures and other publications 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR BETTER FILMS 


The National Committee for Better Films (See Fig. 13) is 
that part of the National Board of Review which has in charge 
the dissemination of information about the better films and 
general promotion of the Better Films Movement. 

Its executive Board consists of about twenty people—educators, 
ministers, and officials of various social, civic, patriotic and other 
welfare organizations, most of them national. 

The National Committee also has an advisory group similarly 
composed of public-spirited people who are interested in the ex- 
tension of the Better Films Movement. 

Associate and co-operating, dues-paying membership is open 
to all. In these groups are the people who are making actual 
constant, use of the publication services of the National Commit- 
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Diagram III—Publications-— Informational: Services 
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Fig. 13. 


Regularly issued pamphlets (indicated in the original by red print) 
are represented in the above diagram to the left and within dotted line. 
Special lists and publications (indicated in the original by black print) 
are represented to the right and above. These lists and publications go to 
the groups and individuals indicated in Figure 11. 
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tee which are furnished to such members (See Fig. 11). Mem- 
bership in these groups carries no voting or other special privi- 
lege. . 

The selections of the better motion pictures are made for the 
National Committee by the Review Committee of the National 
Board according to special standards of selection. 
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The National Committee is also organizing a volunteer group 
of zonal representatives, one in a large city and one in a small 
town in each zone determined on (See Fig. 14), who will report 
twice a month local public reactions to specific films, these reports 
to serve both as a check-up on the selections by the Review Com- 
mittee and to point to the types of the better films in the appre- 
ciation of which there is need for public education. 

Co-operating with the National Committee throughout ‘the 
country are many better films committees or other citizen groups 






WY QUARTERS 
NEW YORK 
city 


Fie. 14. 


Lines represent bi-weekly reports conveying small-town and large-city 
opinions to the National Board and the National Committee. In the 
original the two kinds of opinion were differentiated by red and black 
lines. 


which serve locally to put into effect the ideas for which it 
stands. 

These ideas are, in brief: Selection vs. Censorship, the Solu- 
tion; Co-operation, not Dictation; Discovery and interpretation 
of facts, not emotional preconceptions, as a basis for activity. 
These principles call for the findings, exhibition and support of 
the better pictures as a means of improving the general level 
of motion pictures; the provision of special entertainments for 
young people; the control of childrens attendance at motion pic- 
ture theaters; family entertainments and community co-opera- 
tion with exhibitors in support of the exceptional artistic picture 
and generally worthwhile wholesome programs. 
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WHAT THE SECTIONAL ZONE PLAN IS 


The National Board in its review and selection of motion pic- 
tures endeavors to represent public opinion. But it is recognized 
that public opinion consists of both individual and group opinions, 
and that these are bound to vary in a country as large as the 
United States, according to different territorial sections. 

The National Board, therefore, through the National Com- 
mittee for Better Films, has undertaken to chart off the country 
at large into sectional zones broadly representative of those sec- 
tions where public opinion on motion pictures seems to be subject 
to considerable variation. 

In each of these sectional zones the National Committee is en- 
listing the service of correspondents who will make bi-weekly re- 
ports to the National Board regarding the reaction of the public 
to current motion pictures shown in their territory. 

Realizing, however, that even in those sections where the opinion 
of the public is more or less homogeneous, there still may exist 
a difference in viewpoint between the cities and the smaller com- 
munities, the correspondents in each zone will be divided between 
the small towns and the large cities. 

In this way the members of the National Board who review 
and select the motion pictures in New York City will continually 
have at their disposal, for further guidance in the work, the sepa- 
rate and aggregate opinion of the country regarding motion pic- 
tures. 


E 


Some of the General Activities of the National Board of Review * 


It furnishes field workers to assist local committees in better 
film campaigns. 

It counsels with newly formed, enthusiastic local committees 
which need direction in the fundamental principles of selecting 
pictures and in methods of co-operation with local motion picture 
houses. 

It works in co-operation with public libraries, churches, schools, 
colleges and other organizations to popularize better films, by 
creating a demand for them. 


*See also “A Plan For Motion Picture Study Clubs, for community 
encouragement of the best in screen art and entertainment,” presented 
in the form of A Manual for Reference in Study Club Operation, by the 
National Committee for Better Films, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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It helps through local groups to secure publicity for better 
films when offered for exhibition in the theaters of the various 
cities throughout the country. 

It works in co-operation with various Americanization commit- 
tees to further the exhibition of pictures upholding American 
ideals. 

It selects, publishes and distributes lists of pictures suitable for 
family and juvenile audiences. 

It issues bulletins upon various phases of the motion picture 
industry which are of general public interest. 

It urges that suitable pictures be made available for use in 
scattered rural communities. 

It works out constructive community programs. 

It has organized an advisory committee to encourage the pro- 
duction of strictly educational pictures and to secure their use 
in educational institutions, 

It has a non-sectarian religious advisory committee to encourage 
the production and the use of motion pictures by religious and 
semi-religious organizations. 

It seeks to discourage repressive legislation which it believes is 
contrary to the best interests of the people and the growth of the 
motion picture business. 

It promotes the business stability of the industry through its 
consistent attack on all attempts to force through legislative bodies 
state and federal censorship. 

It stands between the motion picture industry and the general 
public, interpreting the public to the motion picture industry 
and educating the public to an artistic appreciation of motion 
pictures, seeking to overcome unfair prejudice against motion 
pictures as a whole. 

It seeks to build up confidence in the motion picture business 
as a whole and in the general value of motion pictures. 

It supplies newspaper and magazines with news items and ma- 
terial for editorial treatment. 

It attempts to demonstrate that the motion picture es 
without patronage or paternalism—is the natural and normal sub- 
stitute for the saloon. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 
1. “One of the greatest factors in the molding of opinion by the 


theater is the creation of stereotypes.” Defend or refute this 
statement. 
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Describe the process by which a weekly news reel is collected 
and edited. How much does this process resemble the editing of 
a newspaper ? 

How much truth and how much exaggeration do you find in Miss 
Floyd’s description of the movies telling a story? If you con- 
clude that this description is in the main true and fair, why 
should it be true? Must stories be told in this way ? 

Discuss the movies as a social force. What in particular would 
one say of them in relation to young people, and as compared 
with other influences of earlier days, upon young people? 

On the basis of Mr. Griffith’s comments in Sect. 3 make a list 
of the reactions of an audience that likes a play, and a similar 
list of the reactions of an audience which does not, 

What sort of representation does America get abroad by its 
movies? Do the good effects outweigh the bad, or vice versa ? 
Reasons ? 

Enumerate and describe each of a number of the efforts that 
have been made by private agencies to raise the standards of the 
movies and of the legitimate stage. 
What have the movies done in an effort to raise their own 
standards? As one suggestion for the answering of this question, 
make a study of the appointment and work of Mr. Will H. Hays. 


TOPICS FOR FURTHER INVESTIGATION AND 
DISCUSSION 


. Looking at the problem for a moment from the other side, 


Richard Henry Edwards discusses “Constructive Public Opin- 
ion,” Popular Amusements, Chap. ix (Association Press, 1915). 
In this chapter he describes a number of the efforts to raise 
standards, and to satisfy the play instinct. The book has excel- 
lent bibliographies down to the date of its publication. 

J. C. Long, Public Relations, Chap. vi (McGraw-Hill, 1924), 
divides moving pictures into two groups, the theatrical and non- 
theatrical, 


The first comprises those produced for houses operating on a com- 
mercial basis. The second classification consists of films that are 
most likely to find their opportunity for showing in clubs, com- 
munity centers, school houses, Y. M. C. A.’s, church entertainments, 
conventions, and other organizations which do not expect to pay 
anything for the use of the film beyond the cost of expressage. 
The motion picture public is not interested in instruction and will 
stand for only a limited amount of advertising slides, and resists 
most forms of visual education. 


A brief discussion of these two types of film follows. 
Quiett and Casey, Principles of Publicity, Chap. ix (Appleton,. 
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1926), discuss the use of the motion picture as a part of general 
publicity work. 

Is the theater an effective medium for the expression of the ideas 
of a great mind? Alexander Woollcott, Collier's Weekly, Sep- 
tember 4, 1926, thinks not; he tells us that 


once upon a time George Ade used to give such comedies to the 
American stage as The College Widow and The County Chairman, 
but in a dozen years now he has not written a play nor on all 
Broadway is there a manager persuasive enough to induce him to 
put pen to paper. Booth Tarkington, who in his time has written 
such pieces for the theatre as Clarence and Monsieur Beaucaire, 
stopped writing plays four or five years ago and will not attempt 
another. And there are more like them. 


In this article, “Author! Author!”, Mr. Woollcott goes on to 
explain why. 

Arthur S. Draper, Report of the Williamstown Institute of Poli- 
tics, 1926, comments upon the influence of the movies as follows: 


The moving picture, like the radio, has scarcely yet reached its 
maturity and its methods of molding public opinion have not yet 
come to the point of being standardized. What its potentialities may 
be for the future is quite unknown, but it seems altogether likely that 
when devices designed to reproduce the voices of the pictured char- 
acters are perfected, it will enormously extend the range of its 
influence in shaping opinion. In its presentation of foreign scenes 
and life the moving picture brings an appreciation of the culture of 
other peoples, and a sense of their reality into the public mind. 
It carries home to the ordinary citizen the nature of the life that 
the people lead in foreign lands, and emphasizes the differences in 
their surroundings and in their economic and social environment. 


What have the movies accomplished in raising the playhouse 
standards of America—from the point of view of their physical 
appearance and equipment? The advertisement of a great pro- 
ducing agency suggests part of the answer: 


What a difference in a few years! Your memory need not be 
longer than a very few years to bring back the drafty, converted 
stores and old halls and nickelodeons and what-not that used to be 
the nation’s picture theaters,—but to-day the utmost in comfortable 
and luxurious entertainment is found in picture theaters all over the 


land. 


In 1922, a sensible and capable critic wrote for the New York 
Tribune a number of interesting comments on the movies; the 
name of the author was Harriette Underhill, and the names of 
some of the articles appear below: 

“Sin, Cinema and Censors” 

“Why Are Pictures Bad?” 

“The Movie Finger Writes” 
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The following editorial, “Luxuries for Ladies,” appeared in 
Collier's Weekly, May 29, 1926: 


“T was afraid my girl would get tired of me if I didn’t take her 
around in a car.” 

This is the explanation given by a nineteen-year-old youth who 
had kidnapped the child of a prosperous manufacturer in the expec- 
tation of extorting a large ransom. In the movies, he told the police 
later, kidnapping seemed easy and profitable. 

Here is ammunition for the guns of those who snipe at the auto- 
mobile and the movies as modern agencies of the devil. Which is 
nonsense. _ 

Many sounder men in simpler times have gone to perdition in 
order to provide luxuries they could not afford for their ladies. Sam- 
son and Delilah, Mark Antony and Cleopatra, many of the most 
famous stories center around the sacrifices made by men to retain the 
affections of the women they desired. 

And to what end? The strong man of the Israelites could not hold 
the Philistine beauty even though she was allowed considerable 
latitude in gratifying her passion for barbering. Mark Antony lost 
Cleopatra and his empire and, instead of gallivanting around with 
his girl in an automobile the young kidnapper faces a long prison 
term. 

The trappings of life change. The movies and motors are the 
new scenery but beneath the surface, for evil and for good, the heart 
of man has been much the same throughout the long history of the 
race. 


The following paragraphs are taken from an editorial in the 
same periodical, January, 1926. It used to be frequently said 
that if you could get a person to read something, anything— 
that as time went on, he would demand better and better reading 
material. The theme of this editorial regarding the movies is 
based upon the same philosophy, 


Fourteen years ago 4,852 motion pictures were thrown upon flicker- 
ing screens in shooting galleries, remodeled stores and second-rate 
theaters. Not one was worth preserving, except as an example of 
how bad a motion picture can be. ; 

Now at least a few of the six or seven hundred feature films pro- 
duced each year are not only popular but are really fine art. Not 
many books have been written lately that are better worth saving 
than “The Covered Wagon” and “The Big Parade’—to take two 
from a long list. : 

Of course the human race is not always at its best. But the 
motion picture is the people’s art, as nothing else has been. 

We get what we want. The encouraging fact is that every year 
we seem to want better pictures. 


The Passion Play has been given at Oberammagau for many, 
many years. What effect has this had upon the lives and thought 
of the people of that little village? 


als 
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13. 


14. 


15. 
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After the disgraceful escapade of the famous “Fatty” Arbuckle 
in 1922, all of his pictures were withdrawn from the screen. 
Do you believe that this was the proper thing to do, or do you 
think that, if his pictures were good entertainment before, they 
were good entertainment after? What effect upon the public 
would you expect from each course? 

In a pastoral letter in December, 1925, Bishop J oseph F. Berry 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church said that the success of the 
theater means the failure of the church and that the two in- 
stitutions cannot flourish together. He also included a majority 
of the motion picture houses in this category. The letter went 
on to say that the personal character of a majority of the actors 
was questionable, and that association with such persons not in 
sympathy with* Christian standards tends to undermine the 
true Christian. “The atmosphere of the playhouse is material- 
istic and sensuous, and its tendency is downward.” Comment. 
An English doctor credits the movies with a hypnotic effect: 


LONDON, April 11, 1926 (A. P.)—Films hypnotize many spec- 
tators, and consequently British audiences should be given more pic- 
tures reflecting British sentiments, rather than the sentiments of 
other countries, so Dr. H. P. Newsholime, medical officer of Croydon, 
said in a recent speech on the effect of moving pictures. 

“The darkness, concentrated attention, and the stimulation of one 
sense by a bright light,” he explained, “tend to produce hypnotic 
condition in the audience. Intense films may penetrate to the sub- 
conscious mind and potently affect the character of the observer. The 
great problem is to find some means of diminishing the intensity of 
the effect of objectionable films.” 


On the movies as foreign ambassadors, see the following item 
from Time, June 28, 1926, under the title “Who Won the War?”. © 


The Australian censors, long of memory, refused to pass the film, 
declared it “replete with excessive and offensive U. S. propaganda.” 

At London, editors upheld the Australian view with Yank-seering 
diatribes. In Allied countries The Big Parade (a tale of the A. E.F., 
not a drama of the War entire) was widely flayed by local patriots as 
one more ill-bred, ill-timed suggestion that “The U. S. won the War!” 

At Melbourne, Australia, cinema censors grew wrathy at a pre- 
liminary showing of The Big Parade. 

As unending motor truck lines of U. S.-cinema-soldier-actors 
flickered on the screen, it became self-evident that, should the picture 
be released, many an Australian movie-goer might forget that less 
than 1/70th of the soldiers killed during the World War were U. S. 
citizens. 


In an advertisement called “Measuring the March of the 
Movies,” Harper’s Magazine, April, 1926, the following quotation 
from the London Post is used: 
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If the United States abolished its diplomatic and consular services, 
kept its ships in harbor and its tourists at home, iand retired from 
the world’s markets, its citizens, its problems, its towns and country- 
side, its roads, motor cars and counting houses would still be familiar 
to the uttermost corner of the world. 

A great producing and distributing agency in an advertisement 
in the Saturday Evening Post, October 14, 1925, says: 


THE BOX OFFICE IS THE BALLOT BOX. 

For what kind of pictures do you vote?... 

And if you don’t vote at all, what do you expect? The most 
encouraging thing about the future of the screen’is that the very 
greatest pictures have invariably drawn the greatest number of 
patrons. 


To what extent are your own personal standards of conduct 
traceable, directly or indirectly, to what you have seen at the 
theater ? 
On the influence of the dramatic appeal see the description of the 
use of the melting pot, Chap. I, Sect. 2. 
In Public Affairs, July, 1924, Miss Pauline M. Floyd has a very 
interesting article on “Americanism and the Films.” Especially 
interesting is the story of the original failure of the Yale group 
who tried to present a true picture of the life of that great 
man. “The film failed on its first showing in New York because 
it was not put over by a publicity brass band. .. . The sponsors 
found out that people do not want to be educated; they only 
want to be entertained. Hence the failure.” 

William Bennett Munro, Government of American Cities, 229- 

230, 4th edition (Macmillan, 1926), has a brief word on moving 

picture houses as a factor in “Urban Public Opinion.” 

Notable recent books: 

Tabor Lane, What’s Wrong with the Movies? (1925). 

George P. McCabe, a pamphlet, “Forces Molding and Muddling 
the Movies,” 1925. 

William M. Seabury, The Public and The Motion Picture In- 
dustry (Macmillan, 1926). This book by a former General 
Counsel to the Motion Picture Board of Trade and the Na- 
tional Association of the Motion Picture Industry contains 
a vast amount of useful and important information. Chap. xiv 
on “The Solution of the Problem in America” is of special 
interest here. 

A. P. Hollis, Motion Pictures for Instruction (Education Series, 
Century, 1927), an up-to-date manual of film pedagogy and 
containing a useful list of the best educational films. For 
references on motion pictures in education, see Sarah T. Greer, 
Bibliography of Public Administration (National Institute of 
Public Administration, 1926). 
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The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, November, 1926, dealt with “The Motion Picture in 
Its Economie and Social Aspects.” Vol. exxviii, edited by 
Dr. Clyde L. King, of the University of Pennsylvania. 

A reissue of William Graham Sumner’s Folkways, Chap. xvii 
(Ginn, 1927), deals with the drama as well as popular sports 
and exhibitions. 

The Story of the Films (Shaw, 1927) is a group of fourteen 
lectures given at the Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration by as many movie magnates on various phases 
of the movie business. 

The Editor asked a class to write fe the details of the origin 

of some particular prejudice that they were conscious of having 

had for some time. The following excerpts from these papers 
may be of interest: 


(a) My first impression of a Bolshevik was obtained at a moving 
picture show when I was about ten years old. The Bolshevik 
in this picture was portrayed as a dirty, rough, unshaven, ill 
mannered, brutal character. I have never had any dealings 
with Bolsheviks at any time in my life, but I still retain this 
first impression, which has since been strengthened by news- 
paper reading. 

(6) My dislike of the Mexican people started after I had seen certain 
motion pictures of the cow-boy and Indian type, which in my 
younger days thrilled me not a little. In nearly all, the Mexican 
was depicted as a slovenly, sly, sneaky, greasy sort of individual, 
who had considerable skill in throwing knives at the heroes 
when their backs were turned. 

(c) Another attributed a similar dislike of Mexicans to the fact 
that they were usually the villains in the serial “thrillers” which 
the student had seen frequently in his childhood. 


Francis Pendleton Gaines, The Southern Plantation, A Study in 
the Development and the Accuracy of a Tradition, discusses in 
Chap. v, “The Development of the Conception on the Stage” 
(Columbia University Press, 1925). 

“Presidential Candidates on the Screen,” a brief editorial com- 
ment, Philadelphia Inquirer, August 11, 1927: 


Motion picture houses these days, utilizing President Coolidge’s 
declination to run again as the excuse, are throwing portraits of 
prominent Republicans on the screen as candidates or possible as- 
pirants. If the idea is to give audiences an opportunity to express 
a choice through the ordinary method of demonstration, it fails to 
attain its object. 

In one of the huge Market street “movie” establishments on Tues- 
day night this is what happened: There was scant applause for 
Hoover, less for Hughes, a few handclaps for Longworth and utter 
silence for Dawes, Lowden and Borah, If this particular gathering 
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was representative of similar crowds elsewhere, the incident would 
seem to indicate that the average citizen does not know what to 
make of the situation—is not ready yet to reach a conclusion. It 
might be too much to say that he is indifferent. That is probably 
not the right word to use. Rather he is puzzled; has not had time 
to think it over, 

This apathy—or whatever it is—will disappear later on when 
the qualifications of candidates come to be discussed. There are 
months for consideration before the Republican convention meets next 
June. By and by when there is better understanding and public 
sentiment crystallizes into something definite, portraits flashed on the 
screens will meet with a far different reception. 


Interesting recent articles: 

“The Movie and the Masses,” New Republic editorial, June 8, 
1927. 

“The Magic of the Movies,” Margaretta Tuttle, and “Cleaning 
Up,” John Golden, Saturday Evening Post, December 4, 1926, 
and August 20, 1927, respectively. 

Monthly Bulletin, Indiana State Board of Health, February, 

1927, illustrated in an amusing way the usefulness of the dra- 

matic form for the presentation of elementary health ideas. The 

movies also have proven to be very well adapted to this kind 
of work. 

H. A. Larrabee, “The Formation of Public Opinion through 

Motion Pictures,” Religious Education, 1920, is excellent, and 

contains interesting illustrations. It is reprinted in Kimball 

Young, A Source Book for Social Psychology, 811-821 (Knopf, 

1927). 

Rolfe Humphries writes on “The Fight Film,” New Republic, 

November 2, 1927, In this connection, run down the Federal 

statute prohibiting the transportation of fight films in interstate 

commerce and follow through in the Congressional Record, the 
reports of the debate upon it. 

“Movies Help Philadelphia Keep Streets Clean,” Public Ledger, 

Sunday, July 24, 1927. 


New motion pictures are to be used in a campaign for cleaner 
Philadelphia streets. The idea borrowed from Rome—Mussolini’s 
Rome—backed by the Bureau of Street Cleaning and sponsored by a 
Philadelphia Committee on Open-Air Pictures, is ready to be trans- 
lated into a fact. 

The committee, comprising members of the leading women’s clubs 
of the city, which intends to show Philadelphians how their streets 
look, has acquired the motion-picture projecting apparatus through 
financial aid from the Public Ledger, and soon crowds in the parks 
and public squares evenings will be seeing their streets as others see 
them. 

The streets of Philadelphia are better cleaned than—and yet are 
not nearly so clean as—the streets of European cities, an official of 
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the Bureau of Street Cleaning declared yesterday. The trouble is, 
he explained, that many residents of Philadelphia sweep or throw 
refuse into the streets. 

So, even while it is true that Philadelphia’s streets are cleaned 
oftener. and more thoroughly than some of the streets in 
Europe’s capitals, they still look untidy. The new joint committee 
from the women’s clubs decided to borrow a practical idea from 
Mussolini. 

While visiting Rome last year Mrs. Imogen B. Oakley found that 
every evening stereopticon pictures were exhibited in one or another 
of the city’s innumerable squares. In these pictures the appearance 
was contrasted of streets that are dirty and streets that are clean. 
The effect on the habits of the Roman people has been extraordinary, 
declares Mrs. Oakley. 

So now a Philadelphia Committee on Open-Air Pictures has been 
organized, made up of representatives of various women’s clubs. 
Hearty support for the plan has come from Chief Soby, of the Bureau 
of Street Cleaning. Still pictures already have been shown, night 
after night, at band concerts throughout the city. These call atten- 
tion to the ugliness of littered streets and appeal to every citizen 
to do his part toward keeping the streets from being cluttered with 
waste paper, ashes, banana-peels and refuse in general. 

“When pictures of dirty streets are shown,” said an official of the 
bureau yesterday, “a chorus of ‘Ahs!’? and ‘Ohs!’ goes up. And when 
pictures are shown of the same streets as they look when clean, the 
crowd bursts into applause.” 

The Bureau of Street Cleaning eagerly has welcomed the co- 
operation of the women’s clubs in this new undertaking. The bureau 
itself has defrayed the cost of having the motion pictures made. 
The women’s clubs raised the money necessary to pay for having the 
still pictures taken and the stereopticon slides made. The bureau 
has provided one motion-picture projecting outfit and transportation, 
while the Public Ledger contribution will double the equipment and 
make it possible to double the showings of the pictures. 

“Qne reason why it is harder to keep the streets of an American 
city clean than is the case in Europe,” said an official of the bureau 
yesterday, “is that Americans throw so much more away than 
Europeans do. Forty-two per cent of the refuse gathered in large 
American cities is garbage—and only 2 per cent in England and only. 
one-tenth of 1 per cent in France! Europeans don’t waste food as 
Americans do, 

“Europeans are more law-abiding than Americans as regards throw- 
ing trash into the streets. But in a recent letter from Amsterdam, 
famous for its cleanliness, the head of the street-cleaning department 
says that they have great trouble preventing litter. Particularly 
since the war have European cities had difficulty in keeping streets 


clean.” 


30. “Showing the Modern Drama under a Tent,” editorial, Phila- 
delphia Inquirer, July 18, 1927. This movement was widely 
commented on in newspapers throughout the country. 
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The producers of one of the successful Broadway shows have had 
a desire to make a tour of the South, but they discover that only a 
comparative few cities in that section have theaters with requisite 
accommodations. But where there is a will there is nearly always a 
way, and as a consequence they propose to start out in the spring 
and exhibit this drama under canvas. The tent to be used is capable 
of seating fifteen hundred persons and will have much of the equip- 
ment usually found in a brick and mortar theater. By this means 
they hope to play about sixty towns which have been closed to 
touring shows for the last five years. 

Here is a refreshing novelty; its success or failure will be watched 
with more than ordinary interest. It will not be the first time the 
public has been afforded entertainment under a tent. For years 
we have had the Chautauqua lectures beneath a canvas setting. 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” has been staged under similar conditions in 
many towns throughout the United States. The circus, of course, 
gives its two shows a day, “rain or shine.” Who knows but that 
“Abie’s Irish Rose” may not thus find its way to some of the most 
remote sections of this great and glorious country? ' 

Certain of the Shakespearean plays have been produced in the open 
without a covering of any kind. Whether other types of serious 
drama can be made successful in a tent remains to be seen. Once 
we had a tragedian who played Hamlet behind a net. In any event 
this attempt to spread culture in spite of physical difficulties deserves 
encouragement, if not serious attention. - \ 


The use of the stage and of movies in publicity is discussed in 
Wilder and Buell, Publicity, Chap. xi (Ronald Press, 1923). 
A press despatch, March 7, 1927, reports the formation, under 
rather promising circumstances, of The Church and Drama 
Association. The solution of the stage problem is seen in the 
education of the public to desire and patronize worthy produc- 
tions. An impressive array of clerical and theatrical names 
heads the new association. Rev. Dr. S. Parkes Cadman is Presi- 
dent; George Reid Andrews, Executive Director. 
Two important additions to the literature of the history of the 
American stage are: 
Arthur Hobson Quinn, A History of the American Drama, from 
the Cwil War to the Present Day (2 vols., Harper, 1927). 
George C. D. Odell, Annals of the New York Stage (2 vols., 
Columbia University Press, 1927). 
During the winter of 1927-1928, Moran and Mack achieved un- 
precedented popularity with an act called “The Two Black 
Crows.” The manufacturers of the talking machine record of 
this act claimed that more imprints were sold than of anyother 
ever made in this country. Lloyd Lewis has a searching analysis 
of the reasons for its popularity in the New Republic, March 14, 
1928. ; 


CHAPTER XI 


LITERATURE AND PUBLIC OPINION 


The idea that there might be a definite relationship estab- 
lished between literature and public opinion has probably never 
even remotely occurred to the ordinary man or woman. ‘To 
them literature is, on the one hand, a means by which queer and 
impractical people manage to eke out a living, and, on the 
other, something which one reads in odd moments for diversion 
and relaxation. 

There is, however, little doubt that literature has been one 
of the most potent influences in the molding of opinion on 
many important issues. The men who write are the thinkers 
of their day and generation. When the time is ripe—when the 
public is ready to receive it, literature is frequently the means 
by which these thinkers convey their ideas to the general public. 
If one wants illustrations, it is only necessary to remember that 
Dickens’ Nicholas Nickleby was the beginning of the end of the 
abuses in the private schools of England, which he there de- 
scribes; or that Uncle Tom’s Cabin did much to mold American 
opinion on the slavery question; or that Ibsen’s Dolls House 
had much to do with the emancipation of women. Similarly, it 
may not be too much to claim that the modern sex and problem 
novel has had much to do with the changed attitude of the pres- 
ent generation on sex matters. Secrecy, prudery, and a disposi- 
tion to ignore the problem by treating it as though it did not 
exist, has been replaced by a wholesome frankness which recog- 
nizes that the sex problem is for normal people, one of the 
important problems of life. 

- While our present purpose is more to analyze the nature 

of appeals than to measure their effectiveness, it may be ob- 

served that the definite measurement of opinion from this 

source is exceedingly difficult. In recent years the reports of 

the American Library Association on the most popular books 
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are very helpful. But at no time is one able to tell much 

by the sale of a book, even where reasonably accurate figures 

are available. Some copies are passed from hand to hand and 

. read many times; others are read only once, or perhaps not at 
all. Some of the readers are persons with a capacity for leader- 
ship, while others are not. 

Here is a field for a fascinatingly interesting and important 
study. The material presented herewith is taken from what is, 
as yet, a rather limited field of selection. The first selection is 
a brief excerpt from a brilliant chapter of an important book 
by a distinguished English historian dealing with the influence 

of literature in the molding of national character. This is 
followed by a list of titles of various types of literary work, 
all of which have some interest and many of which have had 
some influence in the molding of opinion. The third selection 
deals with the significance of the political novel in America, 
from a book which is a pioneer in its field, while the fourth 
attempts to show the influence of literature on opinion on the 
subject of slavery. The fifth selection illustrates the effort that 
has been made recently to mould opinion on the subject of 
prohibition, partly with the aid of literary productions of a 
certain type and quality. The concluding article tries to ex- 
plain what it is that makes best sellers out of serious, non- 
fiction books; what it is, in other words, that gives them the 
opportunity to influence the thought and action of perhaps 
100,000 people. 


1. The Influence of Literature in the Moulding of National 
Character , 


Ernest BARKER, National Character, Chap. viii, 219-223 (Harper, 1927) 


The literature embodied in the language of any nation is one 
of the moulds of its life, and one of the influences which shape 
its development. It flows into the national genius, and affects 
its substance. The reverse is also in some measure true; and it 
may be argued, as it is argued by Professor McNeile Dixon in 
his Rede Lecture on Poetry and National Character, that litera- 
ture takes the colour and expresses the temper of national life. 
But there are poets and men of letters who seem independent 
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of any country and any age; and this independence has been par- 
ticularly marked in many of our writers, from Vaughan to Shelley 
and Blake, and from Shelley and Blake to Francis Thompson. 
Rising from original springs of inspiration, which seem to flow 
outside space and time, such writers have none the less flowed 
into the current of the national tradition; and little as they 
seem to be affected by 7, it has certainly been affected and influ- 
enced by them. There are many ways in which the body of na- 
tional literature may help to determine the course of national 
thought and currents of national feeling. There is the moral 
view which it expresses; the attitude of life which it shows; 
the problems it seeks to handle, and the spirit in which they 
’ are handled. Any body of literature, taken in the mass, is in- 
stinct with some sort of philosophy. The literature of ancient 
Greece was imbued with a philosophy of limit, of moderation, 
of “nothing in excess”; the literature of modern France—in 
some respects similar, but in others widely different—has been 
penetrated by a spirit of order, lucidity, and logic. It is less easy 
to express in any phrase the general spirit of our English litera- 
ture, partly because its volume is so large, and partly because 
its writers are so various; but we may perhaps say that a predomi- 
nance of ethical interest, and of absorption in character and its 
development, are the two related and general attributes of most 
of our writers. There are few English men of letters of whom 
we can say that they were simply dominated by the artistic im- 
pulse. John Milton and William Morris (and Milton even more 
than Morris) were great artists; but they both descended into 
the struggles of their times, and they both sought to be teachers 
of their fellow-countrymen. It does not, indeed, matter very 
greatly whether a poet or writer cherishes a direct and conscious 
purpose of teaching (except that, in virtue of a paradox of literary 
art which is a commonplace of literary criticism, the more he 
cherishes a didactic purpose the less his actual influence is likely 
to be) ; the real question is whether he has the gift of suggestive 
power and practical inspiration, which makes him able to “teach 
in song” the lessons which he has “learned in suffering.” 

In another and simpler way the literature of a country may 
become a general influence by means of the view which it gives, 
and the picture it draws, of the process of national history and 
the character of national life. The view of national history 
which is enshrined in chronical or drama, in legendary cycles or 
in historical narrative, becomes, in proportion to the vogue which 
it attains, a force in the further shaping of national history. In 
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this sphere the legendary figure may be greater than the histor- 
ical: Roland may outshine Charlemagne, and Robin Hood mat- 
ter more than the greatest of the Plantagenets. The Arthurian 
cycle of Malory and the pageant of English history in Shake- 
speare’s plays, from King John to Henry VIII, are historical in- 
fluences, even if they are not historical documents; and whatever 
criticisms we may pass on the Whig bias of Macaulay (which did 
not prevent him from being perhaps the greatest of English 
historians), we must admit that his History and Hssays have 
helped to determine our ideas and even our action, Literature 
which is purely imaginative may be equally an influence with 
literature which deals with legend or history. The great imagi- 
nary figures thrown on the screen by the dramatist or novelist. 
may catch the imagination to which they are presented ; and seizing 
and acting on what is presented, men may unconsciously con- 
form themselves to the image of an image. It has often been 
remarked that when Mr. Pickwick kept Christmas, he set a fash- 
ion. M. Finot has said that the Parisian woman models herself 
on the pictures of Parisian women which she finds in French 
literature. It might also be said that Mr. Kipling’s pictures of 
the men who have made the British Empire have helped to make 
the men who have made the Empire. It is easy for a reader of 
books (and still more for a writer) to exaggerate the influence 
which books may exercise; and we have to remember that the 
imaginary figures of the artist may be copies as well as creations. 
But even a copy, when it has been transfigured by the artist, may 
become a model; and a literary gallery of imaginary portraits has 
again and again shown its power of becoming a gallery of models 
for the imitation of a nation. There is the gallery of figures in 
Homer, which affected both the religious and the ethical ideas 
of the Greeks; there is the gallery of the Arthurian cycle; there 
is the gallery in Shakespeare’s plays; there is the gallery in the 
Pilgrim's Progress. There are laws of imitation in virtue of 
which we tend to follow the suggestion not only of actual, but 
also of imaginary persons; and this is one of the causes of the 
power of literature. Plato was well aware of this power, and he 
exaggerated its influence, when, in the Republic, he sentenced 
the drama to banishment from his ideal city. Anxious to main- 
tain the principle that each citizen should have a single station, 
and be devoted in singleness of mind to its duty, he believed that 
the drama, by its pictures of the lives and ways of many different 
types, and through the suggestion which those pictures conveyed 
to the general instinct of imitation, would make “all the world 
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a stage,” and every man a player “of many parts.” We need not 
follow Plato in the severity of his logic; but we may admit that 
the premise on which he argued was not altogether unfounded. 

Literature may also influence life through the magic words 
and phrases with which it stores the mind and by which it moves 
the imagination. Such words and phrases become encrusted, by 
frequency of use and the passage of time, with glittering associa- 
tions; and it is not only what they are, but also what they evoke, 
which gives them potency. This is one of the secrets of all re- 
ligious liturgies; and we may say of the great passages in a 
people’s literature that they form, as it were, a national liturgy. 
There are passages in the Authorized Version, speeches and lyrics 
and single lines in Shakespeare, stanzas of Gray’s Elegy in a Coun- 
try Churchyard, and verses in some of our hymns, which exercise 
a dominion over the mind. They cannot be dismissed as “tags,” 
even when they are trite with repetition: they are rather “as 
goads, and as nails fastened by masters of assemblies.” They have 
the currency of proverbs; but they are different from proverbs, 
which at the best are canny country wisdom, and sometimes are 
only the smartness of the market-places. Proverbs are bandied 
from mouth to mouth; but the great passages of a national litera- 
ture are like voices which echo on and on, in comfort or encourage- 
ment, along the valley of a pilgrimage. 

Above all, literature may give to the national mind—or to speak 
more accurately, to the minds of the members of a nation—a 
common content or substance of thought which makes for unity. 
The literature of a nation is a part of the tradition which con- 
stitutes its spiritual being; and along with religion, and like re- 
ligion, it belongs to the noblest and highest part of that tradition, 
because its concern is with eternities. The more the literary tra- 
dition of a nation becomes a common content of the minds of 
its members, through the diffusion of education, the more is that 
nation united, and the more homogeneous is its life. What di- 
vides a nation internally may be even more differences in culture 
than economic differences. They are, it is true, connected with one 
another; and the economic differences which are expressed in the 
system of classes tend to promote differences of education, appre- 
ciation, and enjoyment. . . . If games and sports still draw us to- 
gether, we have no national theater or opera, and if we have a great 
body of national literature, we have not made it a national possession. 
English literature is the birthright of all who speak English; 
and those who cannot enter into the enjoyment of it are losing 
their inheritance. In Ancient Athens, all Athenians, of all pro- 
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fessions and classes, could sit in the theater of the city, and enjoy 
in a common understanding the plays of the great Athenian drama- 
tists. It is only in such conditions that literature can exert the 
full measure of its influence in uniting and uplifting the people 
to which it belongs. And until we are united by our literature, 
and can share Milton and Shakespeare together as the Athenians 
shared Adschylus and Sophocles, we forfeit, in one of its most 
precious spheres, the full enjoyment of the national tradition. 


2. Some Books That Have Greatly Influenced Opinion 


For many of the titles in this list, I am indebted to lists in 
Milton Conover, A Working Manual of Civics (Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 1926). Some were suggested in a letter from 
Professor L. N. Broughton of the Department of English, 
Cornell University; others were added by the Editor. 


1. GENERAL LITERATURE 
Shakespeare, Plays 
Milton, religious writings 
Daniel DeFoe, Shortest Way with Dissenters 
Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress 
William Godwin, Political Justice 
Dickens, Nicholas Nickleby 
Periodical literature of the eighteenth century 
Wordsworth (nature) 
Burns (Scotland) 
Byron (freedom) 
Scott (enthusiasm for history) 
Thackeray, Vanity Fair 
John Ruskin, Modern Painters 
Thomas Paine, Rights of Man 
Charles Reade, It is Never Too Late to Mend 
‘Mrs. Trollope, Domestic Manners of the Americans 
Ibsen, A Doll’s House; An Enemy of the People 
Upton Sinclair, The Goose-step 
T. S. Author, Ten Nights In a Barroom 
Edward Everett Hale, The Man Without a Country 
Sinclair Lewis, Main Street; Babbitt; Elmer Gantry 
Harold Bell Wright, God and the Groceryman 
Reginald Wright Kauffman, The Man of Little Faith 
H. G. Wells, Outline of History 
Will Durant, The Story of Philosophy 
For additional titles see end of chapter. 
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2, Pouirican Fiction 
Henry Adams, Democracy—An American Novel 
Frances E. Burnett, Through One Administration 
J. A. Altsheler, The Candidate 
Mary Dillon, The Leader; The Patience of John Morland 
Harold McGrath, The Man on the Box 
Richard Harding Davis, The Consul 
Harvey Fergusson, Capitol Hill 
Samuel Merwin, The Citadel 
Gertrude Atherton, Senator North 
Francis Lynde, The Honorable Senator Sage-Brush 
H. G. Thodes and Thomas Wise, A Gentleman from Mississippi 
Booth Tarkington, The Gentleman from Indiana 
Brand Whitlock, The Thirteenth District; Big Matt 
David Graham Phillips, The Plum Tree 
Samuel G. Blythe, The Price of Place 
Edna Ferber, Show Boat 
Ruth Comfort Mitchell, Call of the House 
H. G. Wells, Mr. Britling Sees It Through 
Samuel Hopkins Adams, Revelry 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
Thomas Dixon, The Clansman 
Upton Sinclair, The Jungle 
Frederick H. Brennan, God Got One Vote 


8. Fiction Dreatinc with American State Porrtics 
Mark Twain, Running for Governor; Sketches, New and Old 
John Fox, Jr., The Kentuckians 
Ellen Glasgow, The Voice of the People; One Man in His Time 
Winston Churchill, Coniston; Mr. Crewe’s Career 
Booth Tarkington, In the Arena 
Frank Ellsworth, The Band Wagon 
J. A. Altsheler, Guthrie of the Times 


4, Fiction DreaLine witH PowiticaL THEORY 
Edward Bellamy, Looking Backward 
Thomas Dixon, Comrades 
Upton Sinclair, The Jungle 
Jack London, The Iron Heel 
H. G. Wells, New Worlds for Old 


5. Noveits Dearing witH Locat Potitics 
Paul Leiscester Ford, The Honorable Peter Stirling 
James L, Ford, Hot Corn Ike 
Octave Thanet, The Man of the Hour 
Arthur Bullard, A Man’s World 
Brand Whitlock, The Gold Brick 
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Booth Tarkington, In the Arena 

William Sage, The District Attorney 

Harold Frederic, Seth’s Brother's Wife 

Hamlin Garland, A Spoil of Office 

Julia Houston Railey, Show Down 

Joseph Anthony, Rekindled Fires 

Edward 8. Chamberlayne, The Little Back Room 
Herbert Quick, The Hawkeye 

Theodore Dreiser, The Titan; The Financier 
Anonymous, Haunch, Paunch and Jowl 

Rufus Edmonds Shapley, Solid for Mulhooly; a political satire 


83. The Political Novel in America 


Morris E. Speare, The Political Novel, Its Development in England and 
America. From Chap. xv. (Oxford University Press, 
American branch, 1924) 


A comparison of the American with the English political 
novelists brings out one striking fact: that whereas in England 
the writers have often enough been interested in presenting the 
political panorama for the sake of the panorama—shall we say, 
for art’s sake?—American political novelists have been mainly 
concerned with Reform. The artistic impulse such as we found 
expressed in Mrs. Humphrey Ward, Trollope’s simple desire to 
tell a good story, the analytic interest in sheer character develop- 
ment of Mr. Wells, to say nothing of the joy in the scene and 
its splendor which Disraeli so frequently revels in, are all missing 
in America. Here the several political romancers have been essen- 
tially interested in propaganda, argument, exposition. 

From one standpoint this has had a value. The eminent popu- 
larity of the several American political novels proves that their 
reading public accepted them not for mere entertainment: the 
mere pleasure of reading could have been far more easily satis- 
fied in the works of other writers. They accepted them because, 
amid all the other works of fiction, these works pointed a moral 
and adorned a tale. In America, therefore, we may say that 
the political novel has, in a sense, instructed the voter, and ex- 
plained to him and to his family something: of the inner working 
of political machinery. It has served to make popular cy 
ment more popular. 

From another standpoint, and by far the more important, this 
has been a great misfortune. The intensity with which these 
writers have examined their material, the seriousness of their 
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approach to it, have made them lose the sense of depth and the 
great beauty of the forest by this close attention to the indi- 
vidual trees. The kaleidescope of American political life is one 
infinitely more various than was that of England in the time 
of Queen Victoria. The immense foreign population and their 
place in the political scheme of things, municipal melting pots, 
to say nothing of the many state governments each with its pe- 
culiar problems, and the life at the Capitol, offer material for 
fascinating dramatic treatment. So vast and various is the land- 
scape, that we have already taken for granted the fact that “the 
great American novel” will never be written because no such 
work could ever contain a picture of the energy of New England 
with the charm of the South, and reflect the buoyancy of Call- 
fornia and the intrepidity of the middle West. And yet, in the 
genre of the political novel there seems to be offered the one great 
vehicle where something of the fusion of north, south, east, and 
west may take place, and where the writer may produce in fiction 
what is truly typical of the American people just as Walt Whit- 
man produced it in poetry. Here is a form which offers a great 
latitude of plot development, permits an untold variety of back- 
ground, and can present countless numbers of national and local 
types each novel in situation. And in spite of all this flexibility 
of content, the political novel must deal with one thing common 
to all,—the great Experiment of popular democracy in America. 

For the first American political novel we had to wait until 
the eighties of the nineteenth century—until the pioneer work 
was done, after the Civil War had tested the nation, and the 
Reconstruction period had fused it. Then did Henry Adams 
appear with Democracy. Much water has flowed under the bridges 
since his day, and the scene is now more graphic than ever, yet 
few are the writers who seem to see what is before them. How 
little they see it is proved by the statement that the American 
national capitol, irrespective of its political import, but solely 
for its broad human value, has had little reflection in American 
fiction. One might count upon the fingers of one’s hands all of 
the works of any importance of American novelists which set 
forth Washington for “the American scene.” So far as the po- 
litical significance of the city 1s concerned, there seems, astonish- 
ingly enough and in spite of all these years, but one serious reflec- 
tion of it. Henry Adams still stands a lone figure. 

Yet at no time has American political life been so much worth 
recording as it is to-day. The log-cabin pattern quilt which 
symbolized, in homely metaphor, the days of Lincoln, and which 
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was not very much changed in the days of Henry Adams, is no 
more. ‘T'o-day we have a marvellously woven tapestry, richly 
wrought and glittering with the spoils that have been added to 
it by intimate contact with continental life, and European thought. 
To the one who looks closely at the pattern, the home-dyed calico 
and the woollen threads still form the base upon which all the 
rest has been imposed. Where is the writer who can describe this 
uniquely enriched design with beauty and with justice? 


4, Influence of Literature on Opinion on the Subject of Slavery 


JOHN Herpert Newson, The Negro Character in American Literature, 
From Chap. vi, IV, No. 1, Bulletin of the University of 
Kansas, Humanistic Studies 


The antislavery novel was a natural development from the 
earlier accounts of slave life in ‘verse and prose. From both 
sources it borrowed much—from the verse, a sentimental attitude 
toward the slave, the assumption that he was unhappy on philo- 
sophical grounds, because of the humiliation attaching to his 
lowly condition; from the prose, those gruesome, realistic scenes 
showing brutal planters, filthy ving quarters, violent cruelty and 
wretchedness everywhere on the plantations. In brief, the anti- 
slavery novel effectively combined the sentimental appeal made 
in the verse and the shocking accusations of the prose. That is, 
the later fiction did this; the earliest specimens, however, were often 
puerile and crude. Of such a stamp were most of the prose 
pieces in Mrs. Lydia Maria Child’s Oasis (1834), The North Star 
(1840), and The Liberty Bell (an annual beginning in 1839), 
miscellanies which contained not only antislavery verse, but prose 
stories as well, many of them fictitious. Less crude and more 
important was the fictitious slave narrative, which began in 1836 
with Archy Moore. Slave narratives, in fact—both the true and 
the fictitious—mightily affected the fiction; preceding it, furnish- 
ing the material out of which many a second-hand account of 
Southern life was elaborated, and although themselves influenced 
in turn by the fiction, leading directly to Uncle Tom’s Cabin and 
other such books. Not Mrs. Stowe alone but all the Abolitionist 
novelists were indebted to them as sources of influence. 

The slave narratives were supplemented by other fountain- 
heads of information on slave life, prominent among which were 
accounts of foreign visitors to the United States. Although the 
earliest of these appeared before the fiction, they rode to popularity 
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on the wave of interest set moving by the fiction, and as this 
grew greater, the books of travel became more numerous. Mar- 
tineau’s Society in America (1837) and Tocqueville’s Democracy 
an America (1838) were especially popular, and their hurried 
analysis of our society, especially that of the former, went far 
towards misinforming the world at large on American conditions. 
Others by Sturge, Pulszky, Murray, Trollope, and Reid were 
also widely read.t Although a few visitors took sides with the 
South, most of them condemned slavery; and again, although 
some were fair-minded in their opposition, most denounced indis- 
criminately every feature of the institution. Portions of the 
travel-books were like fiction in that they dealt in detail with 
Southern life, especially with planters and their slaves, and like 
fiction they were read mainly for enjoyment, unfolding before the 
eyes of the world a fascinating social panorama. Nothing could 
more clearly show this kinship with fiction than that at least once 
a half-way novel appeared in the mask of a traveller’s account. 
Shahmah in Pursuit of Freedom (1858), professedly the journal 
of an Algerian’s travels in this country, is in all likelihood ficti- 
tious both as to the travels and the traveller—an argumentative pro- 
duction with an elaborate maze of melodramatic happenings, all de- 
signed to show how grieved and disappointed was this idealistic 
pilgrim at finding the institution of slavery thriving in the “land 
of the free and the home of the brave.” 

_ Even more closely allied to fiction than the accounts by foreigners 
were those of Northern visitors to the South. Apparently some of 
these volumes were written because the Abolitionist romancers 
needed support—were designed as it were, to second the antislavery 
novels, to give the stamp of authority to the almost incredible 
pictures drawn by the novelists. They ranged from Olmsted’s 
fair, accurate, comprehensive description to Parson’s vindictive and 
partisan Inside View of Slavery (1855).? 
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1The most nearly complete bibliography of these foreign accounts is 
found in The Cambridge History of American Literature. Books recording 
experiences in Africa were also forthcoming occasionally. At least one of 
them—Captain Canot, or Twenty Years of an African Slaver (1854) — is 
remarkable in containing a calm, matter-of-fact discussion of the cruelties 
of those engaged in supplying the American slave markets with their 
human merchandise. 

2Qlmsted’s books are: A Journey Through Texas (1857), A Journey 
in the Seaboard States (1856), A Journey in the Back Country (1860). 
Fair in tone, and pleasantly written, these volumes were designed to set 
forth the true state of affairs in the South, and through a non-partisan 
stand bring the two sections together. They are invaluable as historical 
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Often the traveller dealt with negroes, interviewing them, describ- 
ing their appearance and actions, discussing them as a great prob- 
lem. A strain of fiction is quite evident in some of these impul- 
sively written pages, even when the account is based on an actual 
journey. But by no means were all such accounts based on 
actual journeys.’ 

But after all, it is with the fiction proper that we are mainly con- 
cerned. More vociferously than the antislavery verse or the slave 
narrative, this fiction professed to set forth the real negro, drawn 
from life. 

In one sense, Mrs. Stowe may be said to have provoked the deluge 
of both antislavery and proslavery novels. After her there arose 
a school of Abolitionist romancers to dilate upon other suffering 
Uncle Toms and Tiger-hearted Legrees; after her, too, arose a 
group of Southern writers to deny the existence in real life of such 
monstrosities and to proclaim loudly that the negro was fortunate 
in bondage. The South answered Mrs. Stowe with a volley of 
novels calculated to make her out an unblushing and malicious liar. 
As the fifties passed and the struggle grew fiercer, antislavery ac- 
tivities aroused to a blind fury both North and South. Instead 
of the mild antislavery feeling of Cooper’s Spy we now find the 
flaming partisanship of The Planter’s Victim (1855), a book of 
unrelieved and unmitigated horrors. On the Southern side, along 
with the sunny sketches of the school of Kennedy and Hunger- 
ford and the conventional romances of Simms and Mrs. Holmes, we 
find the fierce charges of Fitzhugh’s Cannibals All; or Slaves With- 
out Master (1857), in which it was held that in civilized society 
nearly all men are slaves, the Southern negroes less crushingly so 
than most. The Abolitionists called the Southerners “goul-drivers” 
and murderers; the Southerners, in turn, called the Abolitionists 
robbers of human property and traitors to the Constitution. 

To-day these novels strike us as amusingly crude. Nowadays 
we are usually more subtle in issuing propaganda, so that even our 


material. Contrast them not only with Parson’s Inside View but also with 
Tower’s Slavery Unmasked (1856) and Redpath’s Roving Editor (1859). 
Although not published until 1863, Fanny Kemble’s Journal of a Resident 
on a Georgia Plantation in 1838-9 belongs here in the list. Bitter, forcibly 
written, filled with arresting falsehoods, it was widely read and has con- 
tinued to receive more credence than it deserves. 

*In this field also were fictitious publications, showing clearly the link 
with antislavery romances. For example, note the Records of an Obscure 
Man (1861), by Mrs. Lowell Putnam. Among other purposes this book 
served to advertise the author’s plays in verse soon to appear—The 
Tragedy of Errors (1861) and The Tragedy of Success (1862) 
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most earnest problem novels we try, by means of various subterfuges, 
to disguise as art. The writers of the fifties lacked this subtlety, 
producing novels so obviously biased that it is difficult to see how 
any but partisans could have read them—except perhaps to gauge 
the enormity of their les. Their villains were deep-dyed, their 
heroes excessively brave and noble. According to Northern writers, 
Southerners all carried revolvers, chewed immense quantities of to- 
bacco, drank undiluted whiskey by the quart, and ignored grammar 
completely. On the other hand, Southern champions depicted the 
Abolitionists as fiendish double-dealers, as sallow-faced, mean- 
spirited, interfering reformers, who enticed happy slaves away from 
their families and friends only to let them starve and freeze to death 
on hostile “free soil,” or else meet the worse fate of being slaugh- 
tered by the fickle Northern mob. 

Least of all did these partisan novelists deem it necessary to sup- 
ply adequate motives for the actions of their characters. In North- 
ern fiction, if a man was a planter, it followed mechanically that 
he was a soulless rake, the father of a whole tribe of mulatto chil- 
dren—a Nero among his black subjects. Or, to take the other side, 
if a man was an Abolitionist, it followed no less surely that he was 
a pernicious agitator, a sickly coward, whose soul danced with de- 
moniacal joy when a contented slave was lured to Canada or the 
North. In the antislavery stories the poor slaves themselves are 
for the most part human footballs, for a depraved master to kick 
at pleasure; in the proslavery volumes they are the pampered min- 
ions of super-benevolent owners. According to some of the latter 
books, the white apparently existed mainly to support and indulge 
their African protégés. 

Time and again, both Abolitionist and Southerner repeated fa- 
vorite themes—themes which had proved effective stock arguments. 
How many well meaning fathers put off manumitting their slave 
children just a few days too long, with the resulting tragedy! How 
frequently debt caused the separation of master and slave! If these 
were the gentle themes—as indeed they must be called—there were 
others fierce and repelling. Masters rejoiced in selling their own 
progeny ; with astonishing frequency beautiful quadroon women fell 
into the hands of lascivious masteéts, especially if they were married 
already or betrothed; overseers took peculiar delight in killing the 
ablest and most faithful menial under their charge. To oppose 
all this, the Southern group used certain oft-repeated arguments. 
Through being enslaved, they contended, the negro had had con- 
ferred upon him the greatest of all boons, Christianity. Moreover, 
he was happier here than in fever-stricken and cannibal Africa— 
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as a matter of fact, happier than the so-called free white laborers of 
the North and England. And so the battle raged. 

In the struggle, the negro character of fiction suffered heavily. 
He fell victim to the attacks and counter-attacks of both factions, 
and was so torn between them as to be distorted almost beyond 
recognition. Seldom was he a normal human being, but a strange 
creature, a living argument for one party or the other. If Simms 
and other men of letters had made him serve the mechanical pur- 
poses of the story, the writers of this slavery struggle made him 
serve the purposes of propaganda. Arguments were embodied as 
characteristics. The antislavery author, undertaking to prove that 
he was right about slavery, evolved in his pages a character noble, 
honest, ambitious, either completely crushed or brutalized by the 
demands of a terrible life, or at best held in the contentment of the 
benighted. Likewise the proslavery romancer, in his zeal to uphold 
the opposite side, pictured the slave as contented, too childish to 
look out for himself and hence in need of a master, and spoiled and 
unlikable only when contaminated by abominable reformers. On 
both sides the portrayals were strained and overdrawn. 

Into such crude pages, then, only an occasional realistic negro 
character strayed. Once in a long while a fictional slave might act 
naturally enough to satisfy the critic, but only for a moment. He 
had to be about his business of exemplifying proslavery or Aboli- 
tionist principles. The number of good single strokes of charac- 
terization in these novels is surprisingly great—in small details, 
indeed, especially in brief dialogues, they not infrequently surpass 
the romances of Simms and others—but viewed in the large the 
characterizations are irredeemably artificial. 

Since in a sense Mrs. Stowe was responsible for both streams 
of the fiction, it is proper here to consider her work. . . . 

Uncle Tom!—one of those strange things, a household term! 
How familiar he seems, and yet really to understand him we must 
know something of how he came into being—the conditions under 
which Mrs. Stowe wrote, her aims, her equipment. 

Doubtless no other novel has had such a remarkable history or 
has affected so noticeably the life of a nation as Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
Perhaps, too, no other novel has cdused so much dispute. Opinions 
of it are many. “In its power of pathos, in its passionate humani- 
tarianism, in its’instinctive art, it is unique. It has the rare kind 
of greatness which belongs to a large and simple design faithfully 
executed.” * Thus writes one critic, who though an admirer of 
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*W. J. Dawson: The Makers of Modern Fiction, pages 265-6. Quoted 
from MacLean’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin in Germany. 
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Mrs. Stowe is not hopelessly prejudiced. Others have thought the 
book wicked, or mendacious, or seditious, or at best wholly worth- 
less. A conservative judge is Professor Pattee, and perhaps most of 
us in this age would agree with him in his estimate: “Uncle T’om’s 
Cabin was written by one ... who drew her materials largely 
from her feeling and her imagination, and made instead of a tran- 
script of actual life, a book of religious emotion, a swift, unnatural 
succession of picturesque scene and incident, and improvisation 
of lyrical passion—a melodrama.” ® 

Mrs. Stowe was eminently fitted to write the book which should 
set all Christendom ablaze with antislavery sentiment. For many 
years she met and talked with the escaping fugitives as they passed 
through Ohio on their way still farther north; she came into inti- 
mate contact with leaders of Abolitionism; she was also privileged 
to know some of the ablest of the negro leaders themselves, and the 
life histories of others she read. In the year 1851, Mrs. Stowe 
understood the negro well enough to make her characterizations 
of him convincing to a not over-critical public; more important still, 
she did not know him. too well—that is, she knew him too super- 
ficially ever to question the sentimental analysis she made of his 
heart and soul. Moreover, her book was launched at the auspicious 
moment, and by a happy combination of appropriateness and time- 
liness was able to turn into one mighty stream the various currents 
of antislavery feeling, of political animosity against a unified 
slavery faction, and of widespread humanitarian sentiment. Uncle 
Tom was a part of the age itself, a reflection of its tastes and de- 
mands, combining in admirable proportion the sensational and the 
sentimental. Slave narratives, travellers’ accounts, and other books 
contained all the information found in Mrs. Stowe’s novel, but 
their material was not so effectively arranged, not so marshalled as 
best to play upon the well-exercised sentiments of a reading public. 

Despite its tremendous influence, however, we of to-day find little 
to admire in Uncle Tom’s Cabin, at least as a work of art. It is 
technically faulty, crudely didactic, and anything but a true reflec- 
tion of life. Although realistic in spots, it is not true to local scene 
and character. Its effective scenes succeed because of the sentiment 
behind them, not because they are convincing accounts of what once 
actually happened upon a particular Southern plantation. 

The novel is comprehensive in that it treats the, whole matter of 
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6. L, Pattee: A History of American Literature since 1870, page 228. 
’Mrs. Stowe admitted that Father Henson and Lewis Clarke, two fugi- 
tives whose stories she knew, furnished her suggestions for Uncle Tom 
and George Harris, respectively. 
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negro slavery by personifying the forces at work. Doubtless Mrs. 
Stowe did not intend to personify anything; doubtless her readers 
did not realize she had done so. Nevertheless, Simon Legree is not 
a man, not yet a brute, so much as he is the personification of the 
evil of slavery ; little Eva is no normal child, nor a child at all, but 
rather a personification of the good in the master class protesting 
against slavery. Even Uncle Tom himself, human though he seems 
at rare moments, is no realistic negro, but a personification of the 
slave in noble protest against degradation. Almost every charac- 
ter serves a didactic purpose; each is an embodied Abolitionist 
theory. Even the almost realistic Topsy evidently illustrates the 
belief that there is no slave, however irresponsible and frivolous, 
who cannot be redeemed through love. Other arguments, evident 
at a glance, are incorporated in Madame St. Clare, Miss Ophelia, 
Eliza, and George Shelby. 

An examination of Mrs. Stowe’s slave characters shows them to 
be, strictly speaking, no negroes at all, but a kind of hybrid folk, 
drawn partly from her imagination, and partly from the observa- 
tion of negro servants in her own household. In the main, prin- 
cipal characters like Uncle Tom, George Harris, and Eliza are pri- 
marily creatures of her fancy; in the main, too, her minor ones 
like Topsy and Sam are sketched largely from observation. Yet 
the latter are not based firmly enough on truth to be representative. 
Mrs. Stowe could not long keep her negro consistent. He was en- 
dowed, not only with traits which run true to form, but in addition 
with Anglo-Saxon sentiment and a Gallic fondness for expressing 
emotion through physical action; he showed grief or despair by 
periodically lifting his hands or gazing heavenward—action habitual 
with the negro only in the imaginations of Abolitionists, or in the 
wood-cuts of their publications, never in real life. Certainly in real 
life no negro talked like Uncle Tom or Aunt Chloe, whose phrase- 
ology is full of inconsistencies and false notes, realistic in spots, 
but unsustained. In one scene Legree says to Tom: 


“... Come, Tom, don’t you think you’d better be reasonable ?— 


heave that ar old pack of trash (the Bible) in the fire, and join my 
church!” 
“The Lord forbid!” said Tom fervently. 


Again, consider the famous scene of the death of Uncle Tom: 


When George (Shelby) entered the shed, he felt his head giddy 
and his heart sick. 

“Is it possible—ig it possible?” said he, kneeling down by him. 
“Uncle Tom, my poor, poor old friend!” 
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Something in the voice penetrated to the ear of the dying. He 
moved his head gently, smiled, and said,— 


“Jesus can make a dying bed 
Feel soft as downy pillows are.” 


Tears which did honor to his manly heart fell from the young 
man’s eyes, as he bent over his poor friend. 

“Oh, dear Uncle Tom! do wake—do speak once more! Look up! 
Here’s Mas’r George,—your own little Mas’r George. Don’t you 
know me?” 

“Mas’r George!” said Tom, opening ‘his eyes, and speaking in a 
feeble voice. ‘“Mas’r George!” He looked bewildered. 

Slowly the idea seemed to fill his soul; and the vacant eye became 
fixed and brightened, the whole face lighted up, the hard hands 
clasped, and tears ran down his cheeks, 

“Bless the Lord! it is,—it is,—it’s all I wanted! They haven’t | 
forgot me. It warms my soul; it does my old heart good! Now I 
shall die content! Bless the Lord, oh, my soul!” 


There is nothing realistic about this, nothing to suggest the African 
in the dying man; but sentimentality it has in abundance, and it 
was this sentimentality that the author substituted for realism. In 
her generous distribution of it, even poor Topsy failed to escape: 


Topsy made a short courtesy, and looked down; and, as she turned 
away, Eva saw a tear roll down her dark cheek. 


On the other hand, and partly redeeming her portrayal of the 
African, Mrs. Stowe showed occasional flashes of understanding. 
Sometimes scraps of dialect are passable—expressions like “Dat’s 
what I wants to know,” “Dis yer time,” and “o’ that ar’.” Some 
few whole speeches are convincing enough to escape censure. An 
old negress fears she is about to be sold away from her son: 


“Dey needn’t call me worn out yet,” said she, lifting her shaking 
hands. “I can cook yet, and scrub, and scour,—I’m wuth a buying, 
if I do come cheap;—tell ’em dar ar,—you tell ’em,” she added 
earnestly. 


These good scenes are usually brief, however. Few of the long 
scenes are better than, say, the not altogether successful account 
of the exploits of Dinah in the St. Clare kitchen, an account ex- 
aggerated and over-comic, but yet fundamentally sound. Dinah, 
toned down a bit, would seem at least passably real. 
Unfortunately we cannot say the same of the hero of the book. 
Unquestionably Mrs. Stowe visualized Uncle Tom—that we cannot 
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doubt—but just as unquestionably no such gentle soul ever existed 
on a real plantation. He is a hybrid, the product resulting when 
Mrs. Stowe’s theories about the negro were engrafted on her some- 
what slender store of fact. Although of course more life like than 
W. S. Gilbert’s impossible folk, and of a very different stamp, he 
can be said to be characterized only in the sense that they are. 
Genuinely noble at heart, he exhibits most of humanity’s virtues 
and none of its vices. Faithful, patient, forgiving, religious almost 
to the point of sainthood, he appears altogether too good to be 
human—and is, in fact, an artificial hero who in an age of artificial 
romance and fanatical Abolitionism passed for the epitome of all 
African virtues. This, in a way, explains the greatness of the 
character. From one point of view, Uncle Tom is greater than if 
he had been real—he is the embodiment of a great idea, an ideal, 
however false. 

The other negro heroes of the book need not detain us. George 
Harris and Eliza are too nearly white to be of moment here, Mrs. 
Stowe admitted that Harris was suggested by the fugitive Lewis 
Clarke, whose looks scarcely hinted at an African taint, so nearly 
white was he. Incidentally there is this difference between the 
two men: whereas Lewis Clarke was a spiteful, mean-spirited, 
revengeful man, George Harris is noble, brave, generous. Neither 
George nor Eliza was a faithful reproduction of any African 
prototype. ; 


5. Literary Appeals for Prohibition 


Peter H. OpEGARD, Pressure Politics, The Story of The Anti-Saloon League, 
Chap. ii, abridged (Columbia University Press, 1928) 


Stories, plays, poems and pageants were utilized wherever and 
whenever opportunity presented. Space will not permit a full 
description of this literature ; only its general character can be indi- 
cated. Bessie’s Mothers is the story of a little girl whose father 
had died of drink and who was saved from the poor farm only 
through the generosity of a kind, childless temperance lady who 
becomes Bessie’s second mother. Poor Bennie was the child of 
drunken parents and as a consequence, “he never had a fair show 
in the world.” 


Just as children may inherit from father or mother the color of 
their eyes or hair . . . so they may inherit weak and nervous bodies 
from parents who have poisoned their own bodies by alcohol taken in 
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whiskey, beer or wine. . . . Sometimes drunkards’ children have weak 
minds or minds that act slowly. 


Bennie’s father soon died of drink and his mother went to the poor 
house. Here Bennie resolved to spend his life driving the Demon 
Drink from the world. Due to his weak constitution inherited 
from drunken parents he is never able to carry out his resolution. 
The story ends sadly with Bennie freezing to death in a blizzard. 

Hundreds of these stories, equally touching and appealing to 
children could be cited. The Outcast is a story about a little boy 
who is ostracized by his playfellows because he wanted to build a 
saloon when they were playing city. They informed him that 
their city was “dry” and promptly ran him and his saloon out. 
Father's First Party is the story of the conversion of a drinking 
father by his little girl. It serves as a vehicle for telling the 
children that, all moderate or occasional drinkers become drunk- 
ards, and that “people do not like to employ drinking men.” 
Peter’s Experiment tells how a little colored boy made his dog 
very, very sick by feeding him meal with whiskey in it to warm him 
up. As a consequence he was able to convince his uncle that “whis- 
key is not necessary for medicine” and that “alcohol is poison and 
injures the body instead of healing it.” The important lesson in 
each story is always printed in bold face type. The Order of the 
Knights of Freedom shows the dangers of disobedience to law and 
unrestrained personal liberty. At the End of the Line, A Grand 
and Glorious Time, Nina’s Dream, Wendell’s Reward, are other 
titles. 

The Young Mother's Convention, Grandma’s Visit, The Good 
Citizenship Class, The Sick Girl, are plays in which liquor is 
always the scheming villain and prohibition and temperance are the 
heroes. There are recitations without number. I shall quote 
but one: 

| Reformed 


T’ve thrown my bottle out the door, 
I don’t need it any more. . 
Whiskey’s not the thing for me 

When I’m sick, Don’t you see 

That a dose of castor oil 

Is better far than alcohol? 


Course I know as well as you 
Oil’s not good, but this is true; 
Tt can’t hurt you, not at all 
Like that Poison Alcohol. 
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Alcohol in whiskey’s found, 
I don’t want that stuff around.” 


Never before, perhaps has a moral suasion movement been in- 
spired with such a plethoric outflow of poetry. It is to be regretted 
that only a few examples can be included here. 


The Price of an Ohio License 
(Mrs. Gordon) 


What’s the price of a license? How much did you say? 
The price of men’s souls in the market today ? 
A license to sell, to deform, to destroy, 
From the gray hairs of age to the innocent boy, 
How much did you say? 


How much is to pay? How compare with your gold? 

A license to poison, ... a crime oft retold— 

Fix a price on the years and the manhood of man 
What’s the Price Did You Say? 


The Liquor Seller’s Psalm of Life 
(Phoebe Dodd) 


Tell me not in wild orations 
That the business I am in, 
Is of all men’s occupations, 
Most depraved and full of sin. 


What if women broken hearted 

Pray that God may let them die? 
What if Mothers weep, and Children— 
Drunkard’s children, moan and cry? 


What if beer and rum and whiskey 
Crowd men into prison cells, 
Robbing them of all their manhood, 
Sending them to drunkard’s hells? 


* The estimate placed upon this type of literature by other organizations 
may be illustrated by the fact that in a letter to the Anti-Saloon League 
of New York, Nov. 23, 1925, a representative of the Near East Relief Society 
makes a request for material of this kind. He wants literature of a 
“high emotional tone, such as Jessica’s Prayer, Bessie, the Lone Drunkard’s 
Daughter, since most appeals must be made through the emotions.” The 
literature requested was to be used among Armenians. 
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As to all your moral questions 

I have only this to say :— 

There’s my license, bought and paid for, 
Stamped with Uncle Sam’s O. K. 


If You Knew 
(Carlton E. Snell) 


If you knew the dreadful story of that sparkling cup you’re draining, 

How it drags a man from virtue, down to dark, perdition’s brink, 

Yes, and wrecks his brain and body, leave no trace of good re- 
maining— 

You would never dare to touch a drop of the Accursed Drink. 


Other suggestive titles are The Drunkard’s Dream, The Drunk- 
ard’s Advice, The March of Truth, King Alcohol, The Battle Is 
the Lord’s, Slay the Wolves, etc.’ 


6. What Makes a Non-Fiction Book a Best Seller? 


Leon Wurppte, “Miracle Books,” Survey Graphic, May, 1927 


This essay may be worth one hundred thousand dollars. It 
seeks to discover what makes a serious book sell 100,000 copies in 
these United States. For the last six years some non-fiction book 
has become the book of the year and sold like mad until it topped 
the hundred-thousand mark. The first miracle book was The 
Outline of History by H. G. Wells; in 1926 Will Durant’s Story of 
Philosophy won the golden laurel wreath ; the best seller of 1927 is 
now being written by some lucky author, or offered to the publishers 
—and probably being rejected. How can the publishers pick one? 
Nobody knows. The firm that has had the best luck testifies: 
“When you ask about theory, your guess is almost as good as ours.” 


gave yi EW Se 

2Qne of the most famous of these poems used was The Face on the - 
Barroom Floor by Hugh D’Arcy. This poem was first printed in the 
New York Despatch in 1887 and had already done good service for the 
W. C. T. U. when the Anti-Saloon League was organized in 1893. It is 
consequently interesting to learn that D’Arcy himself never intended his 
poem as Anti-Liquor Literature. The original name was simply, The 
Face Upon the Floor, and was written to portray the sufferings of an 
artist driven to drink and death by the loss of his sweetheart. “If I 
thought that my poem had done anything to help prohibition I would 
jump in the Hudson,” declared D’Arcy a short time before his death. See 
New York Herald Tribune, November 12, 1923. 
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Another writes: “If any one of us could answer your questions, 
we'd be plutocrats instead of publishers. There is really no infal- 
lible way of choosing or selling best-sellers. They make themselves ; 
that, of course, is the fascinating gambling element of publishing.” 
After all, this essay may not be worth one hundred thousand dollars. 
But let us leave these astrologers to their crystal-gazing. We are 
interested in the fact that this phenomenon (and that is the pre- 
cise word) of an annual best-seller in history, biography, or the 
philosophy of life, topping fiction sales and providing its author 
with a comfortable dowry for life, means something new and cheer- 
ful and puzzling in the mind and spirit of this nation. It was not 
always thus, because first nobody wrote such books, and second 
when anyone did he was glorified if the sale reached 10,000 copies. 
The Principles of Psychology by William James, and his Varieties 
of Religious Experience, had, I think, the authentic stigmata of 
best-sellers. But has either reached 100,000 yet? We wonder. 
Compare them with The Story of Philosophy, published May 29, 
1926, and priced at five dollars. It had sold 100,000 by Christmas, 
137,000 to date, and the publishers hope to top 200,000 by next 
Christmas. On one day, December 6, orders for 5,600 copies were 
received. It led the non-fiction list by a wide margin month after 
month. In December in the field of general literature it was first 
in 81 book-stores with 579 points. John Erskine’s Galahad, the 
fiction leader, was first in 65 stores, with 384 points. This, please 
remember, for a scholarly book about Aristotle, Kant, Spinoza, and 
Santayana, some chapters of which had met with mild approval in 
the Haldeman-Julius little Blue Books at five cents each. Did 
Europe expect that from our democracy? The usual myths are 
extant on its birth. The manuscript was certainly offered else- 
where before Simon and Schuster “took a chance.” One story 
declares Dr. Durant got a modest flat price for his script, but was 
later given a more generous royalty agreement by his publishers ; 
another declares that he accepted a low royalty on the first few 
thousands of certain sales in exchange for a much richer one on the 
later and extremely speculative tens of thousands—in which case 
he must be proud both of his philosophical faith and his business 
acumen. 
Why did the book go? The publishers say: 


We believe The Story of Philosophy “caught on” so because of the 
deep-rooted perennial hunger for a “revealingly humanizing” approach 
to “the art of arts” and “the queen of sciences.” . . . A book becomes 
known as the book of the year by the way it is reviewed; by the way 
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it is featured, displayed and praised by book-sellers ; by the way it 
’ sells; by the way it is treated in publicity, promotion, and advertising ; 
but principally by the way people who read it and like it talk about 
it. Apparently the first people who read The Story of Philosophy 
(attracted by the initial announcements, advertisements, and reviews) 
were stimulated, excited, and otherwise moved by the book. Thus 
began a cumulative cycle of ever-widening interest and personal dis- 
cussion—the most important factor in the wide sale of a book. 


This social chemistry of public opinion is admirably described 
by another publisher: 


William Allen White comes out for a book and next Glenn Frank 
is heard from. S. Parkes Cadman works it into his radio speech and 
Will Rogers gets off a wise-crack. Texas swings into line and then 
New Hampshire. The parade starts around the hall. The excitement 
spreads and in a jiffy the whole country has, just as in a political 
convention, selected its candidate and cast aside the also-rans. That’s 
all I can make of it. 


The fact remains this popular approval falls only on certain kinds 
of books. Consider the list. Macmillan brought out Well’s Outline 
just after the War, and it is said to have broken all records for 
non-fiction books except the Bible. Its.total must be getting toward 
400,000 and it is still selling. On June 6, 1921, Harcourt, Brace 
and Company started Queen Victoria, by Lytton Strachey, with 
6,500. The book took hold with almost no advertising, though it 
had been serialized in the New Republic and by them offered as a 
premium. The first year it sold 50,000 and to date 150,000. One 
publisher’s reader declared Victoria was written in too literary a 
style to be widely popular ; another gave this verdict (and the pub- 
lic concurred): “Here is a grand, gossipy book telling about the 
domestic life of Queen Victoria.” In November, 1921, Boni and 
Liveright issued Hendrik Van Loon’s Story of Mankind and its 
charm and pictures speedily sent it across the 100,000 line. In 
March, 1923, Harcourt, Brace repeated with Papini’s Life of 
Christ, that has sold over a quarter of a million copies and still 
sells, particularly at Christmas and Easter. It may be noted here 
that more religious books are sold in the United States than any 
other kind except texts. 

Of the Letters of Walter H. Page, Doubleday-Page have sold 
102,000 copies in twenty-one editions. The House of Harper 
has scored twice with James Harvey Robinson’s The Mind in the 
Making, and George A. Dorsey’s Why We Behave Like Human 
Beings—the best seller in non-fiction until Philosophy displaced 
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it. There are probably a dozen books of the same kinds not in the 
first flight. Doubleday-Page offer in evidence the sale since 1923 
of 80,000 copies of a volume lots of people have never even heard of, 
The Conquest of Fear, by Basil King. Of an earlier book, What 
Interature Can Do for Me, by C. Alphonso Smith, their record is 
73,000 copies. Scribner’s with Mark Sullivan’s Our Times is mak- 
ing a bid for a record. Thomson’s Outlines of Science (in four vol- 
umes!) has gone to 50,000. Bobbs-Merrill offer as their miracle 
books, The Man Nobody Knows, by Bruce Barton, and The New 
Decalogue of Science, by A. E. Wiggam. Harcourt, Brace have car- 
ried on with De Kruif’s Microbe Hunters and Count Keyserling’s 
Travel Diary of a Philosopher. The Macmillan Company has This 
Believing World, by Lewis Brown. E. P. Dutton has sold nobody 
knows how many of the Today and Tomorrow, and Everyman’s 
titles. 

That’s evidence enough. Now for the explanation. They are 
not read for utility as are those perennial best-sellers, Fanny Far- 
mer’s Cook Book, Lulu Hunt Peter’s Diet and Health, or Foster’s 
Bridge Manual. They do not replace novels, for fiction sales show 
the same vast increases. But I think more people are turning to 
these books for a kind of wisdom and broad view of human nature 
that they once found in novels. Our fantastic and sentimental 
novels are useful chiefly for recreation. Consider the sales of de- 
tective stories among the intellectual élite. These serious books did 
not succeed on their author’s previous fame, for save Wells, they 
had only parish reputations until they woke up the day after the 
miracle happened. They were distinguished in special fields, but 
the populace did not know that. Indeed, success seems surer for the 
unknown ; he starts with a clean slate and you can create a vogue 
without breaking any traditions, or ruining any pigeon-holing 
the public may have done. 

These men (there are no women) had a head-start only in their 
sound grasp of their subjects and their experience in reaching the 
public mind. They all display a certain clarity, vigor, and ironic 
sincerity. Most of them had been teachers or journalists, not ex- 
cepting that cosmic soap-boxer, Herbert Wells. Robinson taught 
history at Columbia, Van Loon likewise at Antioch, Dorsey lectured 
on science, Will Durant conducted the Labor Temple. Strachey, 
Burton Hendricks, and Mark Sullivan were trained journalists. 
All were experts in popularizing; they not only knew their stuff, 
but how to get it across. The content may be difficult, but the 
divisions and expository technique must be easy. John Doe does 
not want to dig through a book, nor can he talk enthusiastically 
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when he does not understand. Yet he must not be patronized, 
primer fashion. Here is a nice balance to hit. 

- The author must also show superiority and fearlessness to en- 
courage the reader to trust his leadership. There must be some 
image-breaking, with not too great reverence for tradition or even 
the human race. That is the post-war mood and most of these books 
grew out of the War—which accounts for the interest in history and 
in guide-books to life. We have here always well-bred but piercing 
humor and the diffused light of irony at man and his past pre- 
tensions. The author must be big enough and wise enough to play 
with his theme. He must also seem to give us the “inside dope” 
on this matter. Wells and Van Loon gave us for the first time 
the sense of knowing aeons by their first names, and realizing vast 
panoramas of events in perspective. In Queen Victoria and Page 
we got distinctly behind the scenes and saw royalty in a pet or 
diplomats in slippers. The very titles—Mind in the Making and 
Why We Behave Like Human Beings—hold promises of secret stuff. 
The reader hopes for once to surprise himself undressed and dis- 
cover what makes his own wheels go round. Philosophy had been 
for most of us a black curtain before a Delphic mystery to know 
which was the final mark of a scholar. Here is a pass to the show. 
Nothing could soothe the vanity of the curious human more than 
the idea he too might become a philosopher and enter the arcanum 
from which savants had shushed him with patronizing remarks on 
his intelligence. Curiosity and vanity are prime engines; each of 
these authors hit upon a theme that puts us in the know with a vast 
aggrandizement of our self-respect. That is why their colleagues 
so often humanly resent the removal of the No Trespass signs. 
The high priest clings to his job of interpreting the omens. 

This intellectual curiosity is partly the work of the schools. There 
are enough college graduates with an itch to know to buy 100,000 
books any day. Their undergraduate smattering of science, history, 
philosophy does not satisfy; and they are eager for more, if it is 
made interesting to adults. Frederick Melcher, that wise student 
of books, editor of The Publisher's Weekly, told me: 


A newly awakened curiosity is the cue to this enlarged book demand. 
It is encouraged by the wider use of books in schools and colleges for 
general reference and reading, by the expansion of the program of the” 
public libraries with their developing program of adult education, by 
the increased aggressiveness and book promotion of the publishers 
and the new and healthy development of the book stores. 


That ought to be a facer for critics of our educational system. 
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One simple factor is that we have wealth to buy books and leisure 
to read. These books mean money both to publisher and author. 
The gross return for some is a million dollars. We may give Babe 
Ruth $70,000 a year for home-runs, and la Lenglen $30,000 for ten- 
nis and temperament, but we reward serious authors on the same 
scale. They get plums of all kinds, lecture dates, orders for articles 
at top rates, even fame in the newspaper syndicates. The Story of 
Philosophy is appearing in a picture strip in a New York tabloid 
newspaper. That is certainly spreading culture. The money may 
distract the author from future works, for it is not clear that his- 
torians and philosophers function best on large incomes. It cer- 
tainly encourages a cloud of spurious imitations. 

But the real miracle book is not done for money; it is too sincere 
and deep-rooted in the vision and virtues of the author’s soul to be 
made to order. The belittling of them is only a respectful tribute 
of envy paid by intellectual indigence to intellectual opulence. 
They are damned as popular (which they are) by men who still 
think the chief use of the intellect is to be unpopular. We must 
recall that people attach more importance to the expensive than to 
the cheap. Would 137,000 people have bought The Story of Philos- 
ophy at a dollar? It is a good thing to set up a scale of values in 
which we pay as much for our tract on philosophy as for a seat at 
the Scandals. The people best able to pay probably most need the 
philosophy. The poor make their own—and will get Durant sooner 
or later in a cheap edition. On this matter Durant himself wrote: 


We have become wealthy and wealth is the prelude to art, In 
every country where centuries of physical effort have accumulated 
the means for luxury and leisure, culture has followed as naturally 
as vegetation grows in a rich and watered soil. To have become 
wealthy was the first necessity; a people too must live before it can 
philosophize. . . . But soon our maturity will come; our minds will 
catch up with our bodies, our culture with our possessions. When 
we shall have learned to reverence liberty as well as wealth, we too 
shall have our Renaissance. 


These rewards are not for mere cheap sensationalism. Witness the 
failure this year of two books on sex, though both were scholarly 
and high-minded. 

The final and I believe deep reason for these books is that we are 
a generation of seekers. The cataclysm of the World War and the 
parallel weakening of our religious faiths set us thinking we had 
better start over and scan all human experience to find out how we 
got this way and what can be done about things. We want keys 
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to life, whether in history, biography, philosophy, or psychology. 
We are on a pitiful quest for new faith based on knowledge. What 
is this queer race? What did men do yesterday? How does my 
sorry age compare with other ages? What makes me do the fool 
things I do? Why am I so restless and unhappy? Is there a 
secret of peace and wisdom? These books are the sign of a spiritual 
hunger. Yet strangely none of them feeds the soul. They are 
contemplative, in them you learn of the race or yourself, get above 
the present turmoil, enjoy the long view, perhaps forget your pri- 
vate woes in the universal ones, and find solace in the view that 
your puzzle is the puzzle of the ages, and none has found the 
answer. I judge that after we have recapitulated the errors and 
vanities of the past and of the intellect, satisfied there is no secret 
we have missed, we may be less proud and ready for a new sim- 
plicity and submission. When we have debunked all the eras and 
all the idols we may be content to live along in our humble sphere 
leaving something to God. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. State the thesis presented by Ernest Barker, regarding the in- 
fluence of literature on national character. Do you agree? 
Reasons ? 

2. May real literature, in Barker’s view, be consciously used as an 
instrument for the molding of opinion? Do you agree? Give 
illustrations to support your answer. 

3. What does Barker mean when he refers to literature as a unify- 
ing force? Illustrate. ’ 

4. Mention the various types of literature that have influenced 
public opinion and give illustrations of each. 

5. No mention is made in the material of the chapter of scientific 
literature, of which Darwin’s Origin of Species might be cited 
as an example. List other important works of this type and 
study the influence of each. 

6. Select a few of the better known titles in the lists in Sect. 2, 
and show how they have actually influenced opinion on a par- 
ticular topic. 

%. What can be said by way of comparison of the English and 
American political novel? 

8. What was the influence of the books written by travelers in 
America in the thirties and forties of the last century ? 

9. What was the relation of the pro-slavery and anti-slavery novels 
to these travel books? What influence may be attributed to each 
type of novel? 

40. What were the literary merits of the output of novels on the 
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slavery question? Is real literary merit necessary to the exer- 
tion of a wide influence? 

What was the type of appeal used in connection with the cam- 
paign for prohibition? To whom was it designed to appeal ? 
What can be said of its effectiveness? What has been the esti- 
mate of other propagandists on this point ? 

What is a best seller? What makes a best seller in fiction? In 
non-fiction ? 

“We are a generation of seekers,” says Whipple. To what ex- 
tent does this explain the popularity of these best seller, non- 
fiction books ? 


TOPICS FOR FURTHER INVESTIGATION AND 
DISCUSSION 


Besides Nelson’s volume on The Negro Character in American 

Interature, cited supra, the following are very valuable: 

Francis P. Gaines, The Southern Plantation, A Study in the 
Development and Accuracy of a Tradition (Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1925). 

Mantz, French Criticism of American Literature before 1850 
(Columbia University Press, 1917), which tells of the influ- 
ence of de Tocqueville’s Democracy in America. 

W. B. Cairns, British Criticisms of American Writings 1783- 
1815 (University of Wisconsin, 1918). 

In the Report of the Joint Legislative Committee of the State 

of New York Investigating Seditious Activities, published in 

Albany in 1920, will be found in Vol. III, 2677-2685, some mate- 

rial dealing with the influence upon the young of a certain type 

of literature. The material, though interesting, is hardly suit- 
able for class discussion, and so is omitted here. 

Find as many illustrations as you can of the use of literature as 

a vehicle for the furthering of some cause or special interest. 

How would you estimate the influence of Machiavelli’s The 

Prince, and of Treitschke’s Politics? 

The following comment on reading in the army is taken from 

G. Stanley Hall, Morale—The Supreme Standard of Life and 

Conduct, 83-85 (Appleton, 1920): 


Every home camp had its library and librarians. After the first 
weeks, when the recruits began to harden, they did considerable 
reading, and it has been estimated that there were some 45,000 
college men in the army. From the answers to a circular I sent 
to each camp librarian it is interesting to note that despite the sur- 
prising difference in camps fiction leads, with tales of adventure and 
mystery taking the first place. Kipling, Doyle, McCutcheon, 0. Henry, 
Tarkington, Oppenheim, Haggard, London, Wells, H. B. Wright, Mrs. 
Barclay’s Rosary, Hornaday’s The Man Who Became A Savage are 
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samples of favorites. Next to fiction comes the demand for books 
about France, the French language and literature, and for military 
subjects, including engineering. Camp examinations brought a call 
for other classes of books, and indeed literature of almost every type 
had its patrons. Only books for girls, indecent literature, and German 
propaganda were barred, and the drive of December, 1917, brought 
many gifts. Very little effort, however, was made to guide reading. 

My suggestion was that each camp library provide among other 
literature books describing the conquest of America by Germany, to 
compensate somewhat for our distance and aloofness by bringing 
possibilities home to reinforce morale. The chief of these are H. G. 
Wells’ The War in the Air (1917), focusing in the battle of New 
York; Homer Lea’s The Valor of Ignorance (1909), describing a 
Japanese invasion of our Pacific Coast; J. B. Walker’s America 
Fallen! (1915), a very realistic story designed to check our confi- 
dence and laissez faire; F. Moffett’s The Conquest of America (1916) ; 
T. Dixon’s The Fall of A Nation (1916), a horrible tale of what 
might happen here if pacifism prevailed; H. Maxim’s Defenseless 
America (1915); and J. W. Muller’s The Invasion of America (1916). 
(On the invasion of England see Du Maurier’s An Englishman’s 
Home (1909); E. Childers’ The Riddle of the Sands (1903) ; Lequex’s 
The Coming of the Germans to England (1914); Redmond-Howard’s 
Hindenburg’s March to London (1916) ). While some of these works 
are highly imaginative, several of them are written with the co- 
operation of military and naval experts and describe events that the 
authors believe might actually happen, the idea being that perusal of 
work of this class would help us to realize how the French and 
Belgians do feel. 

Soldiers read what others do, but with much difference. It is a 
good sign that poetry, especially Kipling, Alan Seeger, Tennyson, 
ete., were much in demand. Religious reading was less than was 
predicted. The American Bible Society issued in army and navy 
editions, from the time we entered the war, about two and one 
quarter million volumes of the Scriptures, but despite the injunctions 
of President Wilson and Ex-President Roosevelt to the soldiers to 
read it, there is a great difference of opinion as to how extensively 
this was done. 

Few read spontaneously to fortify their spirits either against the 
hardship or dangers of war; more to clarify their convictions of the 
righteousness of their cause. Hygiene, too, makes some appeal; but, 
on the whole, the motive of diversion seems to exceed that of practical 
preparation. Reading anything is a sedative. To feed the new 
interests aroused by entering military life was a problem the war 
did not last long enough for us to solve entirely, though we have 
realized its significant aid to morale. Just how and in what direc- 
tion to stimulate reading under training-camp conditions is a new, 
vast problem which librarians have not yet solved. (T. W. Koch: 
War Libraries and Allied Studies, Stechert (1918). See, too, A. T. 
Davies: Student Captives: An Account of the Work of the British 
Prisoners of War Book Supplement; Leicester, Stevens (1917). 
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In the Christmas Book Number of the Independent, December 5, 
1925, there are two interesting articles bearing on the problems of 
this chapter: ‘The Best Seller of Today and Yesterday,” “A 
Retrospect of Twenty-Five Years,” by Arthur Bartlett Maurice. 


It appears that radio and the movies have done two things: first, 
they have established as fact that the place of books is not to be 
usurped by lighter amusements, however attractive they may appear; 
second, that publishers, if they are to widen their present audiences, 
must realize that in an age of salesmanship, antiquated methods of 
distribution must be revised to meet the spirit of the times. 

—CuarLes PHetps Cusuine, “Despite Radio and the Movies.” 


What is Main Street? What is meant by Babbitry? Estimate 
the influence of the work of Sinclair Lewis. 

There is much of interest in Ashley H. Thorndike, Literature in 
a Changing Age (Macmillan, 1920). See also an article by 
William McFee, “The Cheer-Leader in Literature,” Harper’s 
Magazine, March, 1926, which stresses the unwillingness of the 
English to receive new authors and the overzealousness of 
Americans in trying to develop them. 

Make a study of the extent of the circulation and the influence 
of the old-fashioned dime novel. In this connection, see Collier’s 
Weekly, March 6, 1926, with pictures reproducing the covers 
of ten of these, under the title “Thrills and Curses!” 

A notable effort has recently been started to extend the scope of 
the influence of literature by the Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc., 
218 West 40th St., New York City. The Literary Guild, 55 Fifth 
Ave., is differently organized, but aims to accomplish a similar 
purpose. 

There have been innumerable books, of the highest worth, that 
are never even heard of by hundreds of thousands of people, who 
would be delighted with them, if they knew of them. There have been 
authors who have toiled for years, in privation, before they attained 
the recognition due them. Most of them admit themselves that they 
succumb; they become tainted with commercialism; the cheap maga- | 
zines lure them, simply because they must live in some moderate 
degree of comfort. Their best work too often goes unwritten. 

Since it is “word-of-mouth advertising” that starts a good book 
upon its career, the Book-of-the-Month Club can exert the most potent 
influence in the distribution of books of real merit. The proper 
kind of favorable criticism, when it comes, at the most starts a few 
thousand readers talking. Conceive what the effect will be when 
forty or fifty thousand of the most intelligent people of the country 
recewe the same book at the same time; conceive of each one of 
these people as a center of discussion of that book; telling their 
friends about it, and recommending it to other people of taste. If 
the book is of any merit at all—and considering the personnel of 
the Selecting Committee choosing it, it is bound to have some merit— 
the element of chance in its success is wholly eliminated. 
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The result of such a development must inevitably be a great widen- 
ing of the circle of book readers in this country, something that 
publishers, book-sellers and authors—indeed everyone concerned with 
the culture of our people—have been praying for through generations. 


The following is from Edward L. Bernays, Crystallizing Piptic 
Opinion, 48-49 (Boni and Liveright, 1923). 


...A man set out to prove to another that it was not so much 
what a man did as the way it was heralded which insures his place 
in history. He cited Barbara Frietchie, Evangeline, John Smith 
and a half dozen others as instances .to prove that they are remem- 
bered not for what they did, but because they had excellent counsel 
on their public relations. 

“Very good,” agreed the friend. “But show me a case where a 
person who has really done a big thing has been overlooked.” 

“You know Paul Revere, of course,” he said. “But tell me the 
names of the two other fellows who rode that night to rouse the 
countryside with the news that the British were coming.” 

“Never heard of them,” was the answer. 

“There were three waiting to see the signal hung in the tower of 
the Old North Church,” he said. “Every one of them was mounted 
and spurred, just as Mr. Longfellow described Paul Revere. They 
all got the signal. They all rode and waked the farmers, spreading 
the warning. Afterward one of them was an officer in Washington’s 
army, another became governor of one of the States. Not one in 
twenty thousand Americans ever heard the names of the other two, 
and there is hardly a person in America who does not know all about 
Revere.” 

Did Revere make history or did Longfellow? 


What observations might be made about the political novel in 
America ? 

Show definitely the types of appeal to, and the effect of these 
various types of appeal in literature on, public opinion on the 
subject of slavery. 

An advertisement runs: “No good book .. . shows its best face 
at first,” quoting Thomas Carlyle. Significance ? 

Some one has referred to a certain well-known monthly maga- 
zine as “the town hall of the printed word.” How can a high- 
class periodical of this type mold opinion? 

The following is from the Survey Graphic, August, 1926: 


“?Tig said they understand one another, but for my part I shall 
never believe it,” said a famous Englishman of the Basques, and the 
barrier between those who speak different tongues has never been 
more pungently expressed. Language is the tool of understanding 
and we are hard put to it to build a common understanding without 
a common language. The Tower of Babel is no place for a peace 
Conference. 
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The following incidents, it is hoped, will show something of the 
way the things we read affect us: 
(a) Reprinted here from Credit, October 12, 1925: 


The Book Dial prints a very attractive essay by Channing Pollock, 
from which we borrow the following story: 
One morning, soon after he was supposed to have sailed for Europe, 


.I bumped into Charles Klein in the elevator of the Society of Ameri- 


can Dramatists. 

“Hello, Charlie!” I exclaimed. “I thought you were on your way - 
to England!” 

“Charlie” looked rather sheepish. “Yes,”-he said. “I was to have 
gone over last week. I had my trunks on the Philadelphia, and then 
I got to thinking how easily German submarines could ‘get’ a boat as 
slow as that. So I had the trunks taken off again, and I’m sailing 
to-morrow on the Lusitania.” 

When the Lusitania had gone down, and “Charlie” with her, this 
conversation haunted me. Faith in immortality is not more instinc- 
tive than that idea of Fate. Was Charles Klein destined to die that 
way? If he had sailed on the Philadelphia ... 

It occurred to me to write a play, showing a man doing four 
different things four different ways, and coming to the same end 
through all of them. I wrote the piece, and called it “The Moving 
Finger”—after old Omar—and then, when it had been sold to A. H. 
Woods, I recounted the plot to a friend, and he said: “Have you 
ever read O. Henry’s Roads of Destiny?” 

I had, and I read it again, and wondered whether I was an un- 
conscious plagiarist. What should I do; what could a reputable 
author do under the circumstances? I solved the problem by a sort 
of post-facto purchase of the dramatic rights of the earlier story, and, 
having arranged to give up a share of my royalties, decided that I 
might as well have the value of a familiar title, and called my opus 
“Roads of Destiny.” Under that name, it was produced at the 
Republic Theater, New York, with Florence Reed as star. 

Soon afterward I discovered what O. Henry probably discovered 
soon after his tale was printed—that, in all literature, no plot is 
more common. It occurs seven times in The Arabian Nights. And, 
being human, for a while I blamed myself for letting a peculiar 
sensitiveness to charges of this kind cause me to part my share in 
the middle. 

And then: 

One afternoon, at a meeting of the Authors’ League, a charming 
elderly woman introduced herself as the widow of O. Henry. I asked 
her to lunch with me “next Saturday.” 

“No,” she said, with a smile that hovers in front of me still—as 
I write. “My daughter and I are going to Europe Saturday. That’s 
why I presented myself to you. I wanted to tell you that we’ve 
always dreamed of this trip, and, between one thing and another, 
have never been able to make it; but now we’re going—and you are 
sending us.” 

It was that unexpected, extra revenue from Roads of Destiny, 
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of course, and I wonder whether any division of royalty ever earned 
a richer reward. Now, more than ever, I feel I knew O. Henry. He 
and I were collaborators; and, in a way, I have become a friend of 
the family. 


(b) A student explained that a number of years before he had 
read The Pride of Palomar by Peter B. Kyne. This story gives a 
very vivid description of the Japanese question in California. 
The facts were so clearly portrayed and the presentation so plausi- 
ble, that this student found himself in adult life so opposed to the 
Japanese as even to favor the Exclusion Clause in the Act of 
1924. : 

(c) William Bennett Munro in his chapter on India, Govern- 
ments of Europe, 338 (Macmillan, 1925), notes that readers of 
Thackeray will recall his exaggerated description of the typical 
nabob 


who purchased the estates of broken down English gentlemen with 
rupees tortured out of bleeding rajahs, who smoked a hookah in 
public, and in private carried about a guilty conscience, diamonds 
of untold value, and a diseased liver: who had a vulgar wife with a 
retinue of black servants whom she maltreated. 


(d) When I was quite young, my mother read me the story of Oliver 
Twist. I remember quite plainly how angry I became when I learned 
the full extent of Fagin’s operations as affecting Oliver. There was 
also a picture of the old Jew, showing him in all the horror imagi- 
nable—stooped, filthy, ragged, sly, sneaking, all the worst possible . 
traits. Then I saw a few years ago Lon Chaney play the part on the 
screen. This performance capped the climax. Since then I have 
looked upon most Jews with somewhat of aversion. 

—“‘Where Do We Get Our Prejudices?”, 
Harper's Magazine, September, 1926. 


Is there a Gresham’s Law of literature? 

The Federalist papers are the greatest bit of political writing 
that any American student or thinker has ever produced. What 
can you find about the influence that they exercised upon the 
thought of the country at the time of their publication ? 
Discuss the influence of the writing of Carlyle on the French 
Revolution. Of Burke on the colonies. Of Franklin’s Almanac 
on the habits of thrift in this country. 

The following was taken from one of the book pages, Harper's 
Magazine, May, 1926: 

The question is often asked why the books of the moment receive 
so much attention in periodicals, and why important books—‘‘both 
works of art and books of useful information’—seem to be pushed 
into the background by ephemeral novels. One might reply in the 
words of Tristram Shandy, who has this to say when giving his 
opinions on the cause of obscurity and confusion in the mind of 
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man: “Dull organs, dear sir, in the first place. Secondly, slight and 
transient impressions made by the objects, when the said organs are 
not dull. And thirdly, a memory like unto a sieve, not able to 
retain what it has received.” Let us add to this, what was not 
apparent in Sterne’s day—the avidity of the reading public for tke 
new book; the hope, born anew every minute, of finding a writer 
who leaves the beaten path; finally, the preoccupation of each age 
with its own trivialities. Many of the inquiries that come to this 
department deal with the new novels. The writer lets his imagination 
play over the materials of modern life, selects, arranges; what he says 
is like the comment of a neighbor on a familiar scene. Let us not 
overlook the fact that the great writer may lurk behind some of these 
startling red, yellow, and green jackets. Perhaps he is first offered 
to the world disguised as “light summer fiction.” 


Rebecca West presents an interesting angle of this problem in 
“On Being Choked with Cream,” Harper’s Magazine, September, 
1926. 

The following is from an editorial in the Etude, January, 1927: 


“BOOKS RULE THE WORLD” 


Voltaire, “the greatest mind of his age,” to whom Emperors, even 
Frederick the Great, paid actual homage, said, “Books rule the 
world.” 

A book is the nearest we can come to the preservation of the soul 
of a great man. 

Consider, for a moment, our world without books, without the 
Bible, without Homer, without Dante, without Shakespeare, Hugo, 
Goethe, Emerson. 

How many generations would it take to recreate the glory that is 
preserved in the great books of the past? 

If all the worth-while books were to go up in flames, as did the 
priceless classical library at Alexandria, could their riches ever be 
returned to the world? 

The man who buys a significant book buys a life. All that some 
rich and productive mind has discovered from a life of work, study 
and experience becomes the slave of the book-owner, if he but knows 
how to employ books. 

Thanks to the great discovery of Gutenberg, books became the 
cheapest and the best investment in the world. 


The following is taken from the Philadelphia Inquirer, October 
28, 1927: 


“THOMPSON PUSHES CRUSADE ON BOOKS” 
“CHICAGO MAYOR IN HUNT FOR PRO-BRITISH LITERATURE DEMANDS 
EXPLANATION” 
“Library Head Asked to Give Reason for Course; Friends’ 
Warning Ignored’ 
Cuicago, Oct. 27 (A.P.).—Mayor William Hale Thompson, who 
heads the British lion hunting expedition in Chicago, today trained 
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his artillery on the Public Library and fired a broadside calculated 
to frighten the game from that hunting ground. 

The Mayor wrote a letter to the board of trustees charging that 
pro-British and un-American propaganda was being disseminated in 
the form of reading courses, sponsored by the American Library 
Association. 

Mayor Thompson called attention of the trustees to a booklet by 
Herbert Adams Gibbons, of Princeton, entitled ‘Reading With a 
Purpose: Europe in Our Day,” distributed by the American Library 
Association from the Chicago Library and advocating the reading of 
six books. Four of these books, he charged, including one by Dean 
Inge, contained matter which he considered un-American. He quoted . 
from this book and from the descriptive booklet at length and asked 
the board to enlighten him on what was meant by advising the 
reading of such matter. 

Meanwhile U. J. “Sport”? Herrmann, head of the Mayor’s committee 
to hunt British propaganda in the library, seized four books which he 
had heard are tainted and said he would read. Mr. Herrmann has 
favored a public bonfire of condemned books in Grant Park, but Mayor 
Thompson has disclaimed favoring any such action after two suits 
were filed to stop destruction of any books. Action in these suits is 
pending. 

Meanwhile some of Mayor Thompson’s close advisers have been 
reported to have told him to drop the investigation of British propa- 
ganda, maintaining that he has laid himself open to ridicule rather 
than helping correct the evils he believes exist. To this advice the 
Mayor has been reported to have turned a deaf ear. 

The original cause of the trouble, the ouster of Superintendent 
William McAndrew, pledged by Mayor Thompson in his Mayoralty 
campaign last spring, has been relegated temporarily to the back- 
ground. Mr. McAndrew, suspended on charges of insubordination, 
faced his accusers before the Board of Education yesterday and heard 
fresh charges of pro-British history texts being used in the schools. 
The hearing was continued until next week. 


Much material of interest in connection with the subject of this 
chapter will be found in the files of The Bookman; The Dual; 
The Saturday Review of Interature; the New York Times Book 
Review; Books, of the New York Herald Tribune; and the 
weekly literary pages of many of our best daily papers. 

In his lifetime as a crusader, Anthony Comstock destroyed 160 
tons of what he considered obscene literature. The following list 
of titles from Broun and Leech, Anthony Comstock, 16 (Boni, 
1927), illustrates the type in question: Only a Boy; The Lustful 
Turk; Kate Percival, the Belle of the Delaware; The Lascivious 
London Beauty; Peep behind the Curtains of a Female Sema- 
nary; Fanny Hill (perhaps the only one of real literary merit) ; 
Love on the Sly; Amorous Sketch Book; Voluptuous Confes- 
sions; Beautiful Oreole of Havana; A Night in a Moorish 
Harem; Curtain Drawn Up, Or the Education of Laura; Flash 
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and Frisky Song Book; Madame Celestine; Isabel Manton, 
The Beautiful Courtesan. 

Leon Whipple, School of Journalism, New York University, has 
contributed a distinguished series of articles, “vivisecting the 
nation’s magazines,” to Survey Graphic, 1926 and 1927. “The 
Revolution on Quality Street” dealt with Harper’s, Century, 
Scribner’s, Atlantic Monthly, American Mercury, Forum. Others 
in the series deal with the tabloids, the women’s magazines, the 
national weeklies. See also Carl Van Doran, “Greatness and 
Popularity in Literature,” Forum, March, 1927. 

Kimball Young, A Source Book for Social Psychology (Knopf, 
1927), has a number of references to the subject of this chapter. 
On pages 647-8, he quotes from Le Bon, The Crowd, under the 
heading “The Power of Words and Crowd Behavior.” 

An illuminating article by the great Philadelphia book collector, 
Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach, called “Early American Children’s 
Books,” appeared in the Saturday Evening Post, May 14, 1927. 
How will such organizations as the Literary Guild and the Book- 
of-the-Month Club affect the influence of literature upon public 
opinion? If you are not familiar with these organizations, it is 
well worth while to investigate them. 

Francis Hackett discusses “The Critic’s Dilemma,” Forum, 
August, 1927; Leon Whipple in the September Survey Graphic, 
writes on “Reviewers from Olympus.” The latter suggests that 
serious reviewing might well undertake these four things: 


1. To steer people away from poor books. 

2. To inspire them to read good books. 

3. To save us from reading partly good books by digesting them so 
we can save our time yet profit by the main facts or truth. 

4. To give us the data in doubtful cases so that we can choose for 
ourselves whether to read or not to read. 


What do you think of these rules as standards of practice for a 
reviewer? What do they seem to indicate as to the possible 
scope of the influence of a reviewer 2 3 

Can you make any estimate of the influence of the publication 
of the numerous series of good books in inexpensive editions, 
as The Vanguard Press, the Little Blue Books, the Home 
University Library, the Modern Library, the Everyman Library, 
etc. 

See W. D. Wallis, An Introduction to Sociology, Chap. xxxvi, 
“Literature and the Prospect of Utopia” (Knopf, 1927). On page 
414, he comments, from the sociologist’s standpoint, on the utility 
of Utopia: 


Schemes of Utopia have not been futile but have stimulated many 
thinkers and many practical men. The thought of Plato has persisted 
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through the centuries modifying social practice and social theory. 
More’s Utopia has exercised an influence in every century since it was 
written. Harrington’s Oceana was the model for a constitution 
drawn up in one of the colonies of the New World though never put 
into effect. It is a safe surmise that the writings of H. G. Wells 
have influenced the actions of more than one statesman. Utopian 
ideals which have become a part of a people’s heritage influence their 
social programs. 


A valuable list of reference reading is appended to this chapter. 
Be sure to read Ernest Barber, National Character And The 
Factors in Its Formation, Chap. viii (Harper, 1927). The 
heading is “Language, Literature, and Thought.” 

The devotion of great men to detective stories has often been 
noted. On this point see the Independent, April 9, 1927. 

Recent publications of interest here: 

Herbert R. Mayes, Alger: A Biography without a Hero (Macy- 
Masius, 1928). Alger was, of course, the foremost exponent of 
the “Be good, work hard, and you will be rich and happy” philoso- 
phy. It must have profoundly influenced the boys of a day 
when his books were popular. 

Laurie Magnus, English Literature in Its Foreign Relations 
(Dutton, 1928). 

Edward P. Cheyney, The Law in History and Other Essays, 
Chap. ii, especially pp. 45-46 (Knopf, 1927). 


CHAPTER XII 
MUSIC AND PUBLIC OPINION 


If it be true that “Music hath charms to soothe the savage 
breast,” it is also true that music hath power to arouse feelings 
of animosity and hatred within the breasts of more civilized 
mankind. Some one has very properly said, “Let me hear a 
nation’s songs, and I can tell you the character of the people.” 
The same sentiment is sometimes expressed by saying, “If I 
were permitted to make the ballads of a nation, I should not 
care who made its laws.” Folk songs are loved and sung for 
generations because they are the real expression of the people’s 
feeling; if then, one wishes to know the temper and nature of 
the mind of a people, its songs provide a reliable index. 

It is no accident that some of the best known hymns of the 
Christian church echo the warlike spirit of the days of a mili- 
tant, crusading Christianity. Nor is it an accident that Francis 
Scott Key’s Star-Spangled Banner written in the heat of the 
War of 1812, should have contained that very objectionable 
stanza which we in our day have found it necessary to delete. 
Nor again is it an accident that German opera and German 
music generally, is heavy and solid; that Russian music is, like 
Russian literature, deep and plaintive and sad; or that Italian 
music should abound in those light, fanciful, imaginative crea- 
tions which so delight the heart and soul of every lover of fine 
music. 

No one need consider it a disparagement of music when he 
says that the appeal of music is chiefly an emotional appeal. 
We are guided more often by emotion than we are by logic. 
The most emotional peoples, like the Italians, have frequently 
been the most musical. The fact that religion is so much a 
matter of emotion doubtless explains why music is so much 
used in religious services. Any one who has ever attended 
evangelistic services, either as a worshipper or a student of 
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group psychology, or both, will remember that no word was 
spoken until the congregation had sung for half an hour or 
more; that, at the close of the service, the invitation was never 
given without the urging notes of such familiar hymns as 
“Where He leads me, I will follow; Vl go with Him, with 
Him, all the way,” or “Softly, tenderly Jesus is calling, calling 
to you and to me.” 

As in the case of the theater, music says what its public 
wants it to say. That public is, in turn, affected in its mental 
and spiritual make-up by the reaction caused by this music. 
The first selection in the chapter is taken from a study in the 
development and accuracy of a tradition; this particular por- 
tion of the study traces the development of the popular concep- 
tion of the southern plantation, in popular song. This is in 
itself interesting—doubly so because it gives a further op- 
portunity for the study of the subject considered in the pre 
ceding chapter. As the first selection deals with the influence 
of music in time of peace, so the second deals with it as a 
factor in the creation of morale in time of war. In this instance 
one sees music, not as an expression of the feeling of the people, 
but as a means used by those in authority for the purpose of 
creating a desired mental and spiritual reaction in the minds 
and hearts of the people. 


1. The Influence of Music in Time of Peace 


FRANCIS PENDLETON GAINES, The Southern Plantation, Chap. vi (Columbia 
University Press, 1925) 


Melody or popular song was a great power in the development of 
the broad conception of plantation life. It penetrated where the 
drama seldom, if ever, reached; it recurred in haunting memories 
when the printed romance was forgotten ; in inexhaustible cycles of 
variations, it has been sung and whistled almost everywhere. Best 
beloved of all the music of the masses, the plantation refrain has 
from its origin exhibited undiminished vitality ; and it has mightily 
stimulated and colored that sentimentalizing which in the general 
public largely determines attitudes. Madame Gabrilowitsch’s testi- 
mony that her first recollections of music were of negro songs 
sung by her father, Mark Twain, is a suggestion, if not an epitome 
of national experience. The body of this melody with the images 
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it conjures up is so familiar that it has entered into the subcon- 
scious existence along with the deep impressions of early child- 
hood. One could hardly conceive the emotional poverty of Ameri- 
cans in the mass were they deprived of this resource. In no way 
has the heart of a whole people turned more spontaneously to the 
life of the old régime than in this hunger for the strains from, it is 
supposed, the soul of black folks and for the scenes amid which 
such songs took their rise. 

In centering attention exclusively on the popular influence, we 
necessarily eliminate many inviting considerations of plantation 
song. The origin of these melodies, for one thing, constitutes an 
interesting problem: how far they are actually folk-songs, rooted 
deep in the heart of a race, products of primitive African musical 
instincts; to what extent they include conditions of the American 
history of the negro; what proportion represents improvisations, 
enlarged from time to time in the never-ending repetition; how 
many are merely adaptations of the airs which floated from parlor 
windows to the slaves outside or are “rifacimenti of old English, 
Scotch, and Irish melodies.” The reflection of racial temperament 
in these songs might be advantageously investigated; the lighter 
spirit of the fields, the harvest, or the dance, in which cases there 
was commonly strange harmony between the music and the bodily 
motion; the enigmatic sadness, reaching our own day in the Blues, 
echoing, it is asserted, the wailing sorrow-song of wretches on the 
slave-ship bidding their homeland a last farewell; the unique con- 
creteness of the religious imagery which hears the roll of Jordan, 
the thunder of the gospel train, the blast of trumpet, the golden 
ringing bells, the everlasting harps, which sees visions of arks and 
chariots, the vale of tears, the icy rivers, the unending feasts and the 
shining sandals and robes of the blessed. Not least significant of 
the facts of negro melody is its influence on music in general, on 
such composers of high order as Dvorak, Gottschalk, Schoenfield, 
Chadwick, John Powell, on other popular forms, as sailor songs, 
many of which are reminiscences of the strains of colored dock 
hands. There is, it must be remembered, a considerable body of 
the purely literary song, the work of serious writers like Whittier or 
of plantation versifiers like the great company of which Dunbar 
is probably most conspicuous; from time to time one of these com- 
positions, set adrift in a lilt, floated down the great current of 
popular melodies. 

In the development of the general conception of the plantation, 
four types of song have been principally influential. In the ante- 
bellum period, the minstrel song was the all-powerful musical force. 
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There were other forms; the abolitionists, for example, prepared 
labored rhetorical appeals to heroic action, set them to church 
tunes? and thus accomplished inconceivably doleful effects. Only 
one anti-slavery song ever succeeded, B. R. Hanby’s Darling Nelly 
Gray ® of 1856; it surely gripped the heart of the nation, even of 
the South; but its imitations, including the author’s efforts to 
repeat, were of no consequence. At the time of the Civil War there 
raged the negro jubilee of freedom—not, of course, the negro’s own 
song—which may be regarded as the second song-mode of im- 
portance. A few years later there grew up tremendous interest in 
the negroes’ native song, particularly in the “spiritual,” an interest 
caused partially by the contact of Northern soldiers with planta- 
tion life and figures, but chiefly by the extraordinarily impressive 
tours of the black Jubilee Singers. In our present age we have the 
continuing vogue of the vaudeville “coon song,” lineal descendant 
of the old material airs, altered occasionally by such fads as rag- 
time and jazz. 

The history of the ante-bellum minstrel song may be divided 
roughly into two parts (1) before Foster and (2) Foster; for this 
composer is surely epoch-making. Such summary analysis must 
not, however, obscure the vogue of the minstrel ballad before the 
master of this form gave it most perfect utterance. It did not 
require his genius to popularize the type. 

The minstrel song took firm hold of American imagination in 
the thirties, the decade notable as a period of the beginning of the 
plantation tradition. A singularly inclusive popular song-book 
of the late twenties contains nothing remotely resembling negro 
ballads. Dixon achieved in 1828 and 1829 some local reputation 
with his Coal Black Rose, but it remained for Jim Crow to capti- 
vate a nation’s ears and set its feet to jigging. The success of this 
ditty was phenomenal. It went into every nook and corner of the 
country, indeed, of the British Isles; by 1850, for example, it, or 
some variation, had appeared in at least three song pamphlets of 
Glasgow, sometimes resting demurely in the very midst of native 
Scotch songs. Its happy melody was adopted for more serious 
efforts, as Morris’ A Southern Refrain, Parodies, imitations, and 
adaptations fairly swarmed; one song book of 1847 include’s Jim 
Crow paraphrase of Hamlet’s soliloquy with a refrain: 


1See for example, Songs of the Free, and Hymns of Christian Freedom 
(Boston, 1836), Hymns and Songs for the Friends of Freedom (Middle- 
town, 1842), and W. W. Brown’s The Anti-Slavery Harp (Boston, 1849). 

2Hanby’s work is treated in an article by C. B. Galbreath in The Ohio 
Archeological and Historical Quarterly, April, 1905 (14:180-215). 
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Shuffle off this mortal coil, 
Do just so, 

Wheel about, and turn about, 
And jump Jim Crow. 


Within a few years many other songs were swept into favor on the 
tide of enthusiasm; Coal Black Rose, Old Zip Coon, Long-tailed 
Blue, Settin’? on a Rail, Ole Virginny Never Tire, and others, all 
followed by a company of imitations. The appearance of a really 
fresh song was an event more important than can be imagined to- 
day; tune and words flew from mouth to mouth. By 1840 the 
musical directors of the political parties had prepared campaign 
jingles for the beloved tunes and in 1844, when the presidential 
campaign was marked by a peculiar amount of singing, negro 
ballads were by all odds the most popular. 

The appearance of the regular minstrel companies in the forties 
increased greatly the number of songs and, in the main, the vogue 
of the songs. At the first performance, New York, 1843, Dandy 
Jim of Caroline made a decided hit and it soon became one of the © 
favorites. To run through the varied treatment given Dandy Jim 
or his sweetheart Dinah, in multiplied variations of the Virginia 
plantation melody, is to understand how easily the public could be 
fed any musical morsel with minstrel flavor. About the same time 
Emmet brought out Old Dan Tucker, greatest of the minstrel songs 
before the days of Foster. It has been said that this melody was 
“sung more often, perhaps, than any song ever written”—a claim, 
of course, that cannot possibly be proved. At any rate, its popular- 
ity was immediately as great as, and much more lasting than, that 
of Jim Crow. In many ways, this sprightly melody is the last of 
the class of songs that endeavored with fidelity to reproduce the 
true negro character. Sentimentalism, even super-sentimentalism, 
took the field. The new spirit often expressed itself in ridiculous 
forms but it was at best a movement to soften the grotesque and 
clownish aspects of negro character, to convert the hearty, though 
somewhat derisive laughter, into sympathy. The finest exponent 
of this whole endeavor was Stephen Collins Foster. 

Foster’s two dozen plantation songs represent a small part of his 
production and an infinitesimal fraction of the number of minstrel 
songs, but they are the best of his work and of the whole musical 
output of the blackface world. No other American composer has 
been accorded a favor so widespread, so abiding; and if to melt a 
people’s heart be a meritorious achievement, then he deserves his 
honors. It is quite true, as critics have repeatedly pointed out, 
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that this writer who, while yet a youth in Pennsylvania brought 
out his ballad of Uncle Ned, who described the Southern cane 
brake before he ever saw one, did not in any sense interpret the 
plantation as it actually existed. But the fact cannot be gainsaid 
that however unreal the picture he called into public consciousness, 
he set it there with tremendous effectiveness. It should be remem- 
bered, moreover, that not all of Foster’s songs can be charged with 
the wistful sentimentality associated with his name. His first song, 
Louisiana Belle, written in 1845, published in 1848, is of a very 
different tone; the Glendy Burk (1860) is a famous steamboat 
song; Don’t Bet Your Money on de Shanghar (1861) and The 
Camptown Races (1850) are rollicking reflections of the sporting 
life of the old régime; My Brudder Gum (1849); and Ring de 
Banjo (1851), devoid of any illusory emotionalism, are little more 
than farcical. 

Foster’s real work, however, is not in these lighter melodies. His 
peculiar genius lay in his ability to take a simple, universal emotion, 
as old as Ecclesiastes and as fresh in his day as the song in The 
Princess, the futile yearning for days that can come no more, and 
give to it a plantation setting. This, briefly, is the theme of The 
Old Folks at Home (1851), of My Old Kentucky Home (1853), of 
Massa’s in the Cold Ground (1852), of Old Black Joe (1860). The 
music, of twin-birth with the words, was singularly appropriate. 
The conjunction of motive and melody with setting resulted in 
fixing with extraordinary vividness the plantation memory in the 
public affection. Whether an audience be listening to a prima 
donna in an unaffected encore, whether a casual group has gath- 
ered about a phonograph, whether the plain American endeavors to 
hum for himself a most familiar air, all are, for the moment 


Still longing for the old plantation 
And for the old folks at home. 


Enriched by Foster’s work, which ever afterward proved the 
leader, minstrel song swept on to new conquests of the popular 
imagination. The melodies not only delighted huge audiences who 
thronged the regular performances but were printed in manifold 
forms for wide dissemination. By the middle of the Civil War, 
the Christy organization had put out half a dozen volumes of their 
series of plantation melodies, White and Buckley had each spon- 
sored four separate works, and at least a dozen more collections of 
minstrel songs were on the market. There was, of course, a liberal 
representation of these ballads in the miscellaneous song books, as 
in Beadle’s fifteen volumes of the Dime Song Book, From various 
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sources comes interesting evidence of the vogue of the airs. An 
indignant father writes a leading magazine that he regrets the 
purchase of a fine piano because his daughter will play nothing but 
these “modern melodies.” Various authors put minstrel ballads 
in the mouths of black characters, one of the writers noting apolo- 
getically that the minstrel song was really a typical American 
institution. The popularity of these melodies was seized upon by 
authors of other songs. A well known volume of Western ballads 
shows more than half of the verses set to minstrel airs. At the 
approach of the Civil War, scores of patriotic hymns were devised 
for the popular tunes of minstrelsy; one particularly interesting 
specimen, We'll Never Give up Divie, was an adaptation of 
Emmet’s song, the Southern battle anthem. 

A cursory examination of the content of the ante-bellum min- 
strel melodies reveals interesting variety in subject-matter. The 
most effective of all the songs were the sentimental types of Foster 
and his imitators. A few of these followed the lead of Hanby’s 
Darling Nellie Gray in touching presentation of the grief of family 
separation. Romance was, of course, featured in a multitude of the 
ballads; some of these attempt a ridiculous loftiness of tone as 
She’s Black but That’s No Matter, with its account of roses and 
woodbine twined by silvery flowing streams; others reveal equal 
absurdity in a straining for heightened pathos, as Weep, Pompey, 
Weep, laid “on a lone barren shore, war de wild roaring billow,” 
harmonizes with a spiritual desolation. Many are as foolishly 
ambitious in other respects; in Tilda Horne the love-lorn hero 
likens himself in restlessness to “Massa Shakespeare’s Hamlet” and 
in Jordan Is a Hard Road the happy plantation blacks sneer at the 
English ladies of anti-slavery leanings. Some of the melodies are 
dance pieces; others celebrate plantation festivals, barbecues, coon 
hunts, and the like. The parody is an unusually prominent form, 
sometimes on other plantation melodies, as Uncle Tim the Toper, 
a burlesque of Foster’s Uncle Ned. Many are broadly comic: in 
Rosa Lee, for example, the heroine wears a shoe which would 
make a cradle, and the lovely damsel of Down by the River has “lips 
like luscious beefsteaks.” A few of the songs, remarkably few, are 
real narratives of plantation histories. It may be of interest to 
note in passing that many of these early melodies have a strangely 
modern note; Oh, Silver Shining Moon and Take Me Back to 
Tennessee are not unlike the conventional song that may be heard 
in almost any vaudeville house of today. 

One of the most interesting of the popular musical reflections 
of plantation life is the darkey “jubilee” song, immensely preya- 
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lent during and just after the Civil War. This form is not to be 
confused with the “spiritual” later sung by the troupes of eman- 
cipated slaves who were known as “the jubilee singers.” The 
hymn in its original presentation was an artificial composition, the 
work of writers who, sympathizing with the slave, endeavored to 
enter imaginatively into his emotion at the approach of freedom. 
But though it took its rise in the relatively serious feeling of 
enthusiasts, the song soon became merely a specialized minstrel 
melody, for it was incorporated in the programs of burnt-cork en- 
tertainment and was reprinted in the numerous song books. Hanby, 
already famous for his Darling Nelly Gray, composed one of the 
earliest of the jubilees, Ole Shady (1861) ; but the great name in 
this connection is that of Henry C. Work,* who utilized for his 
musical efforts the acquaintance he had made with negro character 
while serving the Underground Railroad system. Work’s fame was 
the result of his first great hit, The Kingdom Coming, which later — 
called forth a eulogy from General Sherman, but the composer 
maintained his reputation with several other songs equally popular, 
such as Babylon’s Fallen and Wake, Nicodemus. The imitations 
which inevitably follow a truly successful song came rapidly and 
before the struggle was half over, the jubilee was a well known and 
widespread song mode of the Union sympathizers. The general 
theme of all these melodies is fairly constant; the negroes’ delight 
at the prospect of emancipation, the reversal of normal plantation 
procedure, and the frantic hullabaloo of celebration. Most of the 
songs have definite, though not unkind, references to the old order 
of plantation life and were therefore not without influence in 
elaborating as well as popularizing the conception. It is interest- 
ing, if not exactly pertinent in this connection, to note that these 
jubilee chorals represent somewhat crudely a song spirit that ob- 
tained on many of the estates, as the emboldened blacks with in- 
creasing candor revised their old psalms of eschatological hope to 
bear a more terrestrial significance.* 


Serene nnn nnn ae 
Work is the composer of many other songs; including Marching 
Through Georgia and Father, Come Home, according to a biography by 
B. G. Work, in The Songs of Henry Olay Work (privately printed, New 
York, ca. 1920). 
4In Elizabeth Johnson’s Christmas in Kentucky (Washington, 1892) 
there is a striking account of the parade of slaves, singing in barbaric 
chant, 
“Ethiopie, Ethiopie, hole out yo’ han’ 
An’ get yo’ piece ob de promise’ lan’.” 
One of the most vivid treatments of this slave psychology is in Grace 
King’s “Bayou L’Ombre” (Harper’s Magazine, July, 1887). 
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Shortly after the Civil War there sprang up unusual interest in 
the actual song of the negro on the plantation as opposed to the 
travesties rendered by minstrels. More largely than may be sus- 
pected, this new passion for the genuine African melody resulted 
from the contact of intelligent Northern soldiers with darkies in 
their native haunts; for it must be remembered that since the cor- 
ruption of minstrelsy, which had at best developed only the comic 
qualities of negro song, the North as a whole was entirely ignorant 
of the great volume of real plantation melody. After their stay 
in the South, however, hosts of Northern warriors came home with 
charming memories of. the singing blacks and some of the more 
intellectually minded set about recording and interpreting the 
extraordinary songs. By 1867 Allen, Ware, and: Garrison had 
brought out a carefully edited volume, Slave Songs in the United 
States (New York) ; the same year Higginson contributed a sugges- 
tive essay to the Adlanttc, and a few months later J. M. Brown pub- 
lished in Lippincott’s a general analysis of the kinds of song. The 
practice thus inaugurated has continued, enlarged after a season by 
the collections of Harris® and fellow writers of Southern birth. 
Recent investigation in the characteristic folk elements of the 
negro ditties have not only proved fruitful for this kind of scholar- 
ship but have produced many delightful compilations of the songs, 
one of the most authentic being T. W. Talley’s Negro Folk Rhymes 
(New York, 1921). 

Far more influential on the popular mind than these somewhat 
academic interpretations of negro song was the power of the music 
itself as rendered by groups of colored singers touring the North. 
The pioneers of this activity were the Fisk University Jubilee 
Singers whose artistic triumph, beginning with their first trip in 
1871, was astounding. Literally they came, they sang, they con- 
quered. Greeted somewhat sneeringly at first, referred to as 
“Beecher’s negro minstrels” in New York, they converted cynics 
and scoffers into admirers and eulogists. The very contrast in 
tone and sentiment with the jingles of the burnt-cork performers 
heightened the effect. Great audiences, one of which numbered 
40,000 people, were entranced. The North for the first time was 
hearing the inimitable melodies, the weird, plaintive longings 
fraught with spiritual symbolism, falling in the sad and sighing 
cadence unique in a nation’s musical experience. Cultured critics 
testify that no sensation of their lives was quite comparable to their 
emotional reaction to such memorable numbers as Nobody Knows 


*Uncle Remus and His Friends (Boston, 1892) has a specially interest- 
ing body of these songs. 
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the Trouble I See, Steal Away, Swing Low, Sweet Chariot. The 
vogue was established and from that day to this real darkey 
singers have enjoyed favor. The value of this type of song for 
the tradition lay chiefly in the revelation of certain aspects of negro 
temperament, the mystic religious quality, the fondness for a story, 
the yearning for freedom, the concreteness of imagery, the long-suf- 
fering patience, and other distinctive racial traits. 

The most pervasive musical influence of the last three or four 
decades, so far as the conception of the plantation is concerned, has 
been the popular vaudeville song, a heritage from the older minstrel 
form. While these crude melodies of the modern variety show may 
be easily identified with scions of the old songs famous in the days 
of the Christy singers and the Beadle song books, there have been, 
of course, new developments. The nineties saw the new vogue of 
“ragtime,” of which Oh, Didn't He Ramble and A Hot Time in the 
Old Town may be cited as examples of extreme types; a few years 
later there was an artistic epidemic of the illustrated song when 
Dear Old Divie and hosts of others were sung to the accompaniment 
of lantern slides; within recent years the many hued “Blues” have 
streamed out of Memphis, covering the nation in incredibly short 
time.* But the coon song remains essentially the same in at least 
the important aspects of amazing popularity and consummate un- 
reality. The reach of this form into the affection of the non-aes- 
thetic masses—indeed into no inconsiderable fraction of the “high- 
brows,” if the truth could be known—is well-nigh immeasurable. 
It may be assumed that on this very day in this most enlightened 
year of grace there have been sung scores, nay hundreds, of these 
jingles in every important theatrical center of America; that every 
music store of any pretension has flaunted scores of the sheets, illus- 
trated usually with highly colored scenes of plantation felicities ; 
that the dispensers of phonograph records have diffused the canned 
melody in almost car-load lots; that myriad feet have yielded to 
the temptation of jazz. Even to guess what proportion of our 
citizenship has today reacted in some fashion to the appeal of these 
harmonies would be hazardous but it could not be an altogether 
wild estimate to reckon the number in millions. 

The contrast of these songs, repetitions rather than variations of 
themes long threadbare, with the sincere and heart-felt folk 
ballads of the blacks’ own composition is striking. Thirty years 
ago a critic suggested a formula for the composition of popular 

6 The preface to James W. Johnson’s The Book of American Negro Poetry 
(New York, 1922) contains ar interesting account of the rise of ragtime 
and jazz music. 
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coon songs, recommending that they be incoherent, reminiscent if 
desired, distinctly commonplace, and “placed in a locality known 
only to the geographers or the police.”?7 In large measure the 
directions have been scrupulously followed. The content of the 
majority of the musical effusions may be described as the utiliza- 
tion, or more accurately the tireless imitation, of stock elements 
both incoherent and commonplace. The more conspicuous of these 
elements are easily discernible; a romantic river, the survival, per- 
haps, of Foster’s influence—for how impoverished would be our 
song literature without the inevitable Swanee; * happy levee scenes 
along the river shore; glorious moonlight that sleeps more sweetly 
on Southern banks than anywhere else; the gay girl of Dixie who 
may be white or black, tender or capricious, according to the mood 
of the composer, but who is ever incomparable and irresistible ; the 
darkey frolic, specially the break-down; the arms of mammy and 
her crooning lullaby; a reminiscence of “Ole Massa” or of “Missy 
with her lovely silver hair”; the gustatory delights of chicken, 
*possum, or watermelon; a cycle of songs on each of the Southern 
states; another cycle on the various causes that can induce the 
“blues.” Occasionally a new motive is introduced ; in a shop win- 
dow, for example, there repose side by side a song constructed 
around the somewhat familiar declaration of purpose, “I’m going to 
plant myself in my old plantation home,” and a song with the novel 
—and deliciously irrelevant—application of a prominent literary 
theme of the hour, a tribute to “Lovin? Sam, the sheik of Alabam’.” 

It may seem to the thoughtful mind inconceivable that these 
melodies, reiterated through nearly a century and now more or less 
meaningless, could still make appealing contributions to popular 
imagination; but they all have what is accepted as the plantation 
flavor and “the flavor lasts,” relished by successive generations of 
enthusiasts. In an age when fiction and drama have veered away 
from the romantic, popular song remains the agency which most 
universally, most persistently, suggests plantation types and cus- 
toms, which perpetually re-creates, or at least maintains the vitality 
of, the plantation in the common conception. 

"See “Hints for Song Composers,” New York Dramatic Mirror, July 25, 
1896. The reference to geographical location is given added point by the 
history of Foster’s choice of the Swanee river; he knew nothing of the 
river, of course, but elected it because of the melody of the name; his 
first inclination was to use the Yazoo. 

*For example, in the season of 1922-1923, Eddie Cantor sang with great 
applause a song on this theme; another was featured largely in the 


popular negro comedy Liza, a characteristic levee scene of the Mississippi 
being placed along the banks of the river, 
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2. The Influence of Music in Time of War 


G. STANLEY Hatt, Morale—The Supreme Standard of Life and Conduct, 
Chap. iv (Appleton, 1920) 


Why do psychologists who write on army morale never mention 
music, which is one of its most important adjuvants? Plato praised 
the stately Doric and the martial Phrygian modes and would banish 
from his ideal Republic the softer Lydian and other modes as 
enervating. This would practically exclude music of home, love, 
and nature.—W. R.. Spaulding* gives us a glimpse of the ancient 
and medieval role of music in war. A German committee examined 
and rejected 3,200 compositions written in competition for a prize 
offered for a fit national anthem. So far this war has produced 
nothing that begins to compare with Die Wacht am Rhew, which 
has almost’ become a symbol in that country of the War of 1870, 
the spirit of which it so well conserves; or with our Battle Hymn 
of the Republic, which expresses the American militant spirit of our 
Civil War. 

General J. F. Bell said: “A songless army would lack in fighting 
spirit in proportion as it lacked responsiveness to music. There 
is-no more potent force for developing unity in an army than 
song.” It makes a good soldier better, and a trained soldier a 
more perfect one. We read how the ennobling war songs, Sambre 
et Meuse and Pere la Victoire sustained the French at Verdun and 
elsewhere. Soon after we entered the war a national committee was 
formed, with F. Hanmer at its head, to induce soldiers to sing. 
Soon every camp had its song leader, and a school for training these 
leaders was established in New York with H. Barholt, the noted 
leader of community singing at its head. Conditions were novel, 
and new tracts had to be broken. A roster of musical ability was 
made out by the leaders, and concerts soon were organized and 
regimental bands reénforced. 

When Mr. Stiles first mounted a soap box at Camp Devens and 
demanded that every private and officer in the assembly show his 
teeth and smile as if he were in drill order, his hearers were taken 
aback at first and chaffed, but they soon found that he was a good 
fellow, could take as well as give banter, and in a short time 
he had them singing the chorus of Smile, Smile, Smile, and 





21W. R. Spaulding: “Music a Necessary Part of the Soldier’s Equip- 
ment,” Outlook, June 5, 1918; “War in Its Relation to American Music,” 
Musical Quarterly, January, 1918; “Work of the Music School Settlement 
in Americanizing Its Patrons,” Musician, August, 1918. 
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their troubles, for the moment at least, went into the “old 
kitbag.” 

The answers of these song leaders to a questionnaire I sent them 
showed very great differences in repertoires and also in the favorite 
songs in the different camps, but all testified to a unique hunger for 
music as a feeder of the very soul and stressed its power to key 
up exhausted nerves and muscles. Altogether these reports gave 
overwhelming proof that music had become no longer a luxury but 
a necessity for the soldier. It is a great bracer on a long hike, 
“eyes brightened, shoulders straightened, ranks closed up,” etc. It 
is the best safeguard against care, worry, and homesickness. Ameri- 
cans tend to hide their real feelings, but their love of jocularity and 
extravaganzas cannot resist the catchy lilt of such chanteys as Long 
Boy. Idiotic jingles, and sometimes endless rhymes like Ninety- 
Nine Bottles. Hanging on a Wall may make them forget fatigue 
near the end of along march. Often one group of soldiers sings for 
a mile or two and then the song is taken up by another group, and 
this may go on for hours. Not only are great liberties often taken 
with both music and words but the latter are sometimes perma- 
nently changed. Perhaps the height of extravagance is reached in 
the many songs which tell what the Sammies will do when they get 
to Berlin, or to the Kaiser, Hindenburg, etc., when they catch them. 
There are songs, too, of all grades of merit and a wide range of 
sentiment dealing with every petty detail of the soldier’s life, which 
our doughboys so love to see in a musical mirror, 

Some simple songs of perhaps low musical quality have made a 
very direct appeal to soldier morale. Where Do We Go From Here 
suggests deeds accomplished and a pressure of fresh demands for 
still greater deeds, along with a spirit of entire subjection. I Don’t 
Care Where They Send Me indicates something like a fatalistic sub- 
mission and obedience. Keep the Home Fires Burning brings 
a vital touch in memory with home and makes the soldier realize 
that he is defending his dearest treasures. The Long, Long Trail, 
which several leaders call the song of songs in their camp, sounds a 
note of yearning, fate, with an Omar Khayyam touch of pathos. 
Over There, and Keep Your Head Down, Fritzie Boy are psycho- 
logically akin to the menacing gestures and shouts of savage tribes 
working themselves up to the frenzy of attack. Before some of these 
even Tipperary, the unprecedented world song, has paled somewhat 
in popularity. In the collections of camp songs I have listed some 
two-score more which seem to me must contribute more or less 
both to unify and to fortify the soul of the soldier. Indeed,: the 
country owes a great debt to many composers of the second or third 
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class of musical merit who have voiced the soldier’s heart and 
helped to form his will. In some camps stress is laid upon having 
the soldiers join in community singing or, vice versa, in bringing 
the community to the camp for song. In France our boys have 
learned many songs of our Allies and have taught them their own 
songs, which has created a spirit of fraternity. 

Of the five great themes of song,—patriotism and war, love, home, 
nature, and fun,—our soldiers are inclined to take patriotism for 
granted and are not especially fond of singing about it. Even 
America and The Star-Spangled Banner are rather reserved for 
formal occasions, and are not often called for or spontaneously sung. 
A very different class of music is wanted about the campfire than is 
in demand during drill or outdoors, when music more closely asso- 
ciated with action is preferred. Of these five classes, love of friends 
at home, especially sweethearts, leads. In all the history of war 
love has been a very fundamental note, subordinated, as it has 
to be, to the stress and strain of war; and, unlike Plato, modern 
military authorities have not thought it inimical to morale but a 
kind of compensation or vicariate for hardship and battle strain. I 
have not found a single American song that deals directly with 
going over the top. The mind of the American soldier evades this 
as something he never wishes to be reminded of until the emergency 
compels him to face it. Our soldiers, too, never sing songs of death 
of their own free will. Only a few religious songs have been pop- 
ular, and half the great vogue of Onward, Christian Soldiers 
is due to the fact that it is an excellent march. The amount 
and degree of pathos that our boys relish would seem to have no 
limit. 

Thus music for us has proved not so much an art as a bracer, and 
perhaps still more a diverter. Many old songs have survived; more 
so, as far as I can figure out, in England with its conservative 
tendencies than in any other of the Allied countries. Old songs are 
often mainly nuclei of sentiment and are charged with reminis- 
cences vague but strongly toned with affectivity. They are dear to 
us because of their many associations, personal and national. Most 
Frenchmen who sing the Marseillaise remember that it was the 
song of the group af Girendists before the guillotine, which grew 
aun as each head fell into the basket, only one voice finally chanting 
it until the fatal knife ended it in the middle of a note. With us 
the old songs naturally prevailed at first because better known, and 
some still persist; and while certain folk songs and even old darky 
music have survived, as the war went on these tended to be super- 
seded by newer compositions. Dialect, songs with dances or that 
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involve much dramatic action, perhaps with costume and imper- 
sonation have also had a place. Nicolai claims that war poetry and 
music are always of an inferior quality, but this war has been a 
prodigious stimulus to productions, at which classicism may be in- 
clined to sneer but which, even if they are Philistine, get in their 
good work. 

We shall never fully realize the importance of music for morale 
until we see clearly once and for all that psychologically music is 
par excellence the language of the heart, feelings, moods, disposi- 
tions, sentiments, emotions, and attitudes; indeed of nearly all our 
vast unconscious life. It is just as much so as speech is the language 
of the senses and the intellect and, to a less extent, of the will. Mu- 
sic, then, is the organ of affectivity and hence deals with what is 
more intangible and imponderable though often far more potent, 
especially to the group mind, than ideas or concepts. Even nations 
and races sing out their hearts and reveal in music their deepest and 
most characteristic traits. Incidentally it should be remembered 
that song gives voice to our young officers who often so strangely 
lack it, so much so that to Mr. Lloyd has been assigned the task of 
developing this use of it. From this its nature, music ought to 
develop all the classes of sentiment and feeling, and indirectly 
it tends to strengthen the deeper, unconscious instincts men have 
in common and to fuse souls together. 

French war music has some unique features. By the closing of 
the theaters and vaudevilles many Parisian artists who lived by the 
drama were in dire distress, and some of them became ballad 
singers in cafes and on the streets and squares, and acquired both 
vogue and profit. The Parisian was too tense to sit through a play 
but singers of both sexes wandered about, sang, and sold songs of 
their own composition. One noted soprano produced The Mar- 
seillaise of the Dead, which immediately had the greatest pop- 
ularity. Very many incidents of the war have thus been cast not 
__ only into poetry but into song, like that of the boy of seven who 
was killed by a German because he aimed a wooden gun at him. 
Thus every sentiment connected with the war has been resung 
and many of its tragic incidents preserved. Joseph Lee insists 
that music is one of the very first things to keep soldiers well in 
body and to maintain their morale at concert pitch, and thus the 
French have used it. Songs with a sectional appeal are less 
common in this country than in Germany. 

The German soldier music has traits all its own. On the whole 
the Teutons are more musical and also fonder of harmony and 
part song. They have hardly a trace of the American passion 
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for beating time or for ragtime. They are also too serious for 
fun. The Germans sing about death, which the American never 
does, and thrill at the very word Deutschland. They put more 
Gemut than “pep” into their songs. Das Volk Steht Auf describes 
in a thrilling way the awakening of the people as the storm of 
war broke over them, and how all became brothers and would die 
together if need be for the Vaterland. Erhebet Euch von der Erde 
was a trumpet call to the people to arouse, seize their arms, con- 
secrate themselves to the fearful chance of death, and expect help 
from the German God. Das treue deutsche Herz, Kein schénerer 
Tod auf dieser Welt, Du Deutschland, Des Kriegers Abschied, Des 
Seemanns Los illustrate, as their titles indicate, the serious, death- 
defying spirit of men terribly in earnest. 

In the cultivation of music in the army we were unfortunately 
far behind. The late Major F. A. Mahan, in an official report 
in 1914 by order of the Secretary of War, said, “All over the 
world, save in our own country, the necessity of cultivating this 
force (moral force or morale) is recognized.” He found us very 
deficient. Four years later General Pershing found our bands 
in France so small that they “failed to serve the purpose of a 
moral force on the morale of our troops at the front” and recom- 
mended (1) an increased personnel, (2) a larger and more logical 
instrumentation, (3) a consistent method of band training. To 
this the Chief of Staff responded, and we have now a United 
States Army Music School such as France achieved under the in- 
fluence of Napoleon and which the British copied sixty years ago 
when their Royal Military School of Music was established. Gen- 
erals Corbin and Bell have advocated singing also as a promoter 
of morale, and the chief of our army music school, Captain A. 
A. Clappe, has set forth its needs and functions in a masterly 
article.” 

Of poems the war has produced a prodigious number in all 
lands. It is interesting to note that before the close of the 
second year the Germans had graded and given prizes for the best 
of some fifty thousand poems by the German children who at- 
tempted to woo the Muse of War. The Clark Library has several 
shelves of bound volumes of war poems, and a few, although cf 
course necessarily premature, attempts have been made to evalu- 
ate them and select the best. Both poetry and war stories have 
played an important réle in morale though probably far less than 
music. 


2“Musie as a Moral Force on Morale,” Infantry Journal, March, 1919. 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. Describe the effect of music in the development of the popular 
conception of the old southern plantation, giving illustrations. 

2. What four types of song were influential in developing the pub- 
lie’s concept of the plantation ? 

3. Estimate the influence of Foster in American minstrelsy. 

4. Describe the effect of music during war time: 


(a) on the development of civilian morale and opinion 
(6) on the development of morale among the soldiers 


5. What is the difference between, or the relation between, “morale” 
and “opinion” ? 

6. Comment on: “Thus music for us has proved not so much an art 
as a bracer, and perhaps still more a divertor.” Illustrate. 

7. Make a list of illustrations of other music and other songs not 
mentioned in the material of this chapter, which have had a 
profound effect upon the attitude of the people upon some im- 
portant subject. 


TOPICS FOR FURTHER INVESTIGATION AND 
DISCUSSION 


1. James Francis Cooke, Etude, January, 1927, has an editorial on 
“Music and the State,” reporting interviews with Dawes, Cool- 
idge, Longworth, and with references to Balfour, Mussolini, 
and Paderewski. In Great Men and Famous Musicians on the 
Art of Music (Presser, 1925), he discusses “The Power of Music,” 
quoting from many noted men upon this point. 

2. The following excerpt is taken from Francesco Berger, “Patriot- 
ism in Music,” Etude, February, 19927: 


The custom of commemorating some great political or social up- 
heaval in a song is a very old one, though still in use today. But 
although such songs have embodied descriptions of events or reflected 
the spirit aroused by an event, there have been notable exceptions 
when, for no apparent reason, a song has been taken up by the 
millions and become nationalized without obvious birthright. It has 
even remained identified with a particular period, personage or occur- 
rence long after these have passed away. When La Marseillaise was 
launched upon the world, it was intended as a fiery, revolutionary 
appeal to the masses to unite in hurling monarchs (then held to be 
tyrants) and aristocrats generally (then held to be villains) from 
their traditional fastnesses, to put an end to their wicked practices, 
and to establish republicanism. Rouget de L’Isle, when he composed 
the words and tune, could not have foreseen that in after years, 
when his country had changed from monarchy to republic, his song 
would be adopted as the “national anthem” of an entire people, 
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prepared to face death with its strain on their lips or to exult with 
it in moments of national victory. Yet such has been its fate. 

When I was a child living in Munich, there was a serious disagree- 
ment between the Germans and the French. (There always had been 
some, and there ever will be between two such antagonistic nations.) 
The usually peaceful, fat, lager-drinking citizens and the swaggering 
students in their distinctive caps, with their provokingly offensive 
manners, joined their voices in shouting, “Sie sollen ihn nicht haben, 
den schénen Deutschen Rhein”? (They shall not have him, the lovely 
German Rhine). It was the patriotic war cry of a nation called 
forth by the circumstance of the moment. 

At a not very distant date from that, another patriotic song was 
born and widely adopted in central Europe. Noch ist Polen nicht 
verloren was its burden (Not yet is Poland lost). Poland had been 
and remained for close upon a century, the weakest spot and dis- 
turbing center in European politics by reason of having been forcibly 
cut up into a slice for Prussia, a slice for Austria, a slice for Russia 
and little morsels for its own people. Thousands of patriotic Poles 
languished in prisons; other thousands went into voluntary or com- 
pulsory exile, where they met with a good deal of romantic but not 
much practical sympathy. The Russian and German languages were 
ruthlessly imposed upon a stricken people with the object of ex- 
terminating their nationality. But neither bribes nor threats suc- 
ceeded in subduing Polish patriotism or crushing the hope of ulti- 
mate freedom in a Polish heart. 


Make a study of the effect of some of the songs of the Civil 
War period, notably such ones as Marching Through Georgia 
which no person sensitive to the feelings of others would ever 
’ think of mentioning, much less singing, anywhere in the South. 
The following comments upon the power of music are based 
upon an interview with James Francis Cooke: 


The development of music as a factor in education dates back to 
the days of the Greeks and the Romans, but it was Luther who put 
music into the mouths of the common people. Charles W. Eliot first 
gave to music the recognition that it should have, realizing as he 
did that it was a great force in producing co-ordination of mind, 
nerve and muscle, developing the memory, and fostering accuracy. 
Music is in fact one of the great dynamic forces in the development 
of mind training. 

However, the present overwhelming interest in music is hard to 
grasp. In 1926, $520,000,000 was spent on radio apparatus and 
equipment—and 95% of the interest in radio is due to the interest in 
music. We spend two or three million dollars a day on various 
kinds of music in America. The talking machine and the radio 
make this popular interest in music more astonishing every hour. 


Make a study of the use of music in the church and as a 
means of preparation in an evangelistic meeting. 

Look up in some old song book the wording of the original 
third verse of the Star-Spangled Banner, which was rightly so 
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objectionable to the British. This verse has now been officially 
deleted. 

W. Pole has a work entitled The Philosophy of Music (Harcourt, 
Brace, 1924), which has some material of interest here. 

The following are taken from Edward W. Bok, editorial called 
“The Song That Should Go,” Collier’s Weekly, March 18, 1926: 


One of the most prominent organizations in a large Eastern city 
held a Prevention of War meeting. The following week it held a 
“Community Sing” where four thousand voices were asked to sing 
“The Battle Hymn of the Republic,” “Onward, Christian Soldiers,” 
“Lord God, Our Battle-Host.” And no one saw the glaring incon- 
sistency of the two meetings, one of which pleaded strenuously for 
the elimination of the very destructive force in modern life which 
the songs, of the other meeting, glorified. ... 

The song that we pass on to our children should breathe forth 
the new spirit of peace. If the song of war can be written in time 
of war, the song of peace can be written in time of peace. Our 
literature is not barren of such songs now: it will be made richer if 
we demand more. 

The song that glorifies battle should go, and every one of us should 
see to it that it does go. It is a simple thing that each of us can do. 


The following editorial appeared in Woman’s Home Companion, 
January, 1924, under the title “Censorship Begins at Home”: 


Occasionally the Editors of the Companion receive letters bitterly 
attacking some situation depicted in a story. It may be a word of 
profanity, or a frank statement concerning some fact of life, or the 
smoking of a cigarette, or some other incident that fails to conform 
to the correspondent’s conviction or prejudice. 

We suggest that these outraged mothers and fathers, whose young 
people are fond of popular music, take the trouble to read the words 
of the songs they will find heaped up on the piano, and listen to the 
words of the jazzy song records bought for their value as dance music. 
It might be quite a revelation. Ten years ago some of the songs 
would not have been tolerated in the lowest burlesque theater. Cer- 
tainly they would never at any time be printed in a reputable 
magazine, 

The National Federation of Musical Clubs and the Music Depart- 
ment of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs are urging their 
members to investigate for themselves the character of the popular 
sheet music in common use among young people. 

The Editor of the Companion will be glad to tell you how to reach 
leaders in this movement for creating public sentiment against vulgar 
songs. 


What of the influence of The Sidewalks of New York? 
The following articles may be of some interest: 


Don Knowlton, “The Anatomy of Jazz,” Harper’s Magazine, 
April, 1926. 
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Laurence Adler, “Music in the Universities,” Forum, January. 
1926, 

Earl Chapin May, “The Fascinating Fiddle and the Bow,” Satur- 
day Evening Post, September 12, 1925, and “What Makes a 
Musician, Anyway ?’, in the issue of February 26, 1926. 

Gilbert Seldes, “What Happened to Jazz,’ Saturday Hvening 
Post, January 22, 1927. 

The following note on the “Community Song Leader,” Mary 

Elizabeth Allen and Harland H. Allen, was taken from a column 

called “Your Job and the Other Bellows 8s,” which runs daily in the 

Philadeiphia Inquirer: 


The girl whose life work is music is frequently prone to envy her 
sisters of the more active professions, whose occupations give them 
better opportunities to make human contacts and enjoy solving new 
problems. Yet few branches of learning are more basically human 
than music. 

“I hear America singing,” prophesied Walt Whitman, and daily we 
are realizing the value of fulfilling his dream. ‘The occupation of 
community song leading, which received its greatest impetus during 
the World War, offers the music student a host of valuable 
experiences. 

The community song leader must have a voice and personality 
which will make others want to join in. She must be good-natured 
and know how to meet trying situations, for frequently she is called 
upon to heal an audience, whom delay or other cause of irritation 
has left in an angry or razzing mood. 

She must know which songs are fitted to which groups, for each 
audience has a different personality. Her work will take her before 
church and Y. W. C. A. gatherings, and before social settlements 
and refuges, before fashionable women’s clubs, and before tireless, 
‘happy-go-lucky or supercilious college audiences, before hot and 
weary Chautauqua gatherings and among tired working people sus- 
Picious of being “done good.” 

Training for the work should include courses in group and public 
school music. For the would-be soloist, it presents a chance to study 
the popular tastes, and preferences. For anyone else interested in 
music it may be the door to a hundred congenial posts. Application 
should be made directly to the Y. W. C. A., Chautauqua, general 
Church body, industrial welfare departments, or similar groups 
involved, after volunteer experience in your own clubs, etc., have 
proved your ability to do the work. 


The following description of certain phases of the presidential 
campaign of 1840 is taken from Don OC, Seitz, Horace Greeley, 
80-82 (Bobbs-Merrill, 1927): 


Hard cider flowed in rivers; miniature log cabins and barrels of 
the liquid graced processions. Fireworks and oratory drove the 
country frantic. To all this excitement Greeley in the Log Cabin 
contributed liberally. He departed from the conservative reasoning 
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of the Jeffersonian and turned on the loud speaker. The success of 
the music page in the New Yorker led him to fill one in the Log 
Cabin with campaign songs. These added to popular interest in the 
fight and were shrieked in all keys on all occasions. 

“Tippecanoe and Tyler, too” lent itself readily to a refrain. Here 
is a fair sample. 

“What has caused this great commotion, motion, motion, 
Our country through? 
It is the ball a-rolling on 
For Tippecanoe and Tyler too, Tippecanoe and Tyler too 
As for the lonely Democratic candidate, he was— 
“Van, Van, the used-up man!” 

Maine had been solidly Democratic, but at the September election 

chose Judge Kent, Whig, governor, which inspired another refrain: 
“Main went hell-bent 
For Governor Kent.” 

As a matter of fact, the Judge had about three hundred majority 
but it sufficed. 

“Our songs,’ Greeley wrote Weed, “are doing more good than any- 
thing else. I know the music is not worth much, but it attracts the 
attention of even those who do not know a note. Really, I think 
every song is good for five hundred new subscribers.” 


Henry F. Pringle, Alfred H. Smith, A Critical Study, 301 
(Macy-Masius, 1927), quotes the following lyric dedicated to 
the Governor, and used at the Convention in New York in 1924: 


AL, My Pau 


The nation’s sad and things are bad 
While dark clouds fill the sky, 

For evil men have triumphed in the land. 
But Justice soon their plans will ruin 

And those that laugh will cry, 

For better men will take command! 
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Chorus 

Al, my pal, a nation’s falling 

In the war ’tween might and right, 

Al, my pal, your country’s calling, 

Lead us onward in the fight! 

Al, my pal, to you we’re turning, 

Through dark clouds will shine the sun. 
Al, my pal, for you we’re yearning, 
Lead us on to Washington! 

Ten million men and women then 
Will march with eager eyes, 

With ballots and not bullets in each hand, 
They'll strike for right with all their might, 

And from that day will rise 

A newer, better land! 

Chorus: Al, my pal, ete. 
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15. The following books published recently are worthy of note: 

Charles Edward Russell, The American Orchestra and Theodore 
Thomas (Doubleday, Page, 1927). The story of a great con- 
ductor’s forty-eight-year fight to make America musical. 

On the history of music, see Paul Bekker, The Story of Music 
(Norton, 1927) and Cecil Gray, The History of Music (Knopf, 
1928). 

Two books have appeared on jazz: Paul Whiteman and Mary 
Margaret McBride, Jazz (Sears, 1927) and Henry O. Osgood, 
So This Is Jazz (Little, Brown, 1927). 

John Philip Sousa, Marching Along (Hale, Cushman and Flint, 
1928). ’ 

Robert Haven Schauffler, Music as a Social Force in America 
(Caxton Institute, 1927). 

Kenneth S. Clark, Municipal Aid to Music in America (National 
Bureau for the Advancement of Music, 1925). 

On minstrelsy: Paskman and Spaeth, “Gentlemen, Be Seated,” 
A Parade of the Old-time Minstrels (Doubleday, Doran, 1928) ; 
Eckstorm and Smyth, Minstrelsy.of Maine, Folk-Songs of the 
Woods and the Coast (Houghton Mifflin, 1928); Richardson 
and Spaeth, American Mountain Songs (Greenburg, 1928) ; 
Charles J. Finger, Frontier Ballads (Doubleday, Page, 1927) ; 
J. M. Gibbon, Canadian Folk Songs (Dutton, 1927); Mar- 
tinengo-Cesaresco, Hssays in the Study of Folk Songs (Every- 
man’s Library, Dutton); Grenville Vernon, Yankee Doodle 
Doo (Payson and Clarke, 1927). 

Songs of the early American stage: Sigmund Spaeth, Read 
"Em and Weep and Weep Some More, My Lady (Doubleday, 
Page, 1927); Carl Sandburg, The American Songbag (Har- 
court, Brace, 1927). 


CHAPTER XIII 
ART AND PUBLIC OPINION 


When George William Curtis, as editor, and Thomas Nast, 
as cartoonist, were carrying on in the columns of H arper’s 
Weekly their determined campaign against Tammany Hall, 
in the days of Boss Tweed, the story goes that some one asked 
Tweed if he would not like to suppress these scorching criti- 
cisms of himself and his organization. “I don’t mind about 
the editorials,” he is said to have replied, “but I wish I could 
stop those d: d cartoons.” No more eloquent testimony to 
the power of graphic representation has ever been given. 

Students of education are well aware of the power and 
usefulness of artistic representation in the molding of ideas. 
By their willingness to use moving pictures and other visual 
methods of instruction, they have acknowledged their accept- 
ance of the doctrine that facts presented orally go in one ear 
and out the other but that facts presented visually go in both 
eyes and stay. 

As used in the heading of this chapter, art signifies two 
separate but closely related things. It is intended to include 
the inspiring and ennobling influence of the work of the 
masters, as well as the strong urge to decision and action to 
be found in the work of the great cartoonists. In either case it 
sharpens, clarifies, and invigorates the mind. 

Overstreet’s discussion of the problem of vividness is one of 
_ the brilliant spots in a book that has many. The second selec- 
tion is from an address by Otto H. Kahn, financier and patron 
of art, on “The Value of Art to the People.” Lorado Taft, the 
Chicago sculptor, describes an experiment conducted in the high 
schools of Chicago, through the generosity of a wealthy Chicago 
woman. This is followed by a description of the origin of the 
use of animals as party emblems, in the cartoons of Thomas 
Nast. Mr. Herbert Johnson describes the nature of the cartoon 
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and distinguishes between the various types. The concluding 
selection has a word on the message and appeal of the cartoon, 
and by a series of cartoons, which have been selected partly 
because of the forcefulness of their appeal, and partly because 
they deal with matters that are of something more than passing 
interest. It is the belief of the Editor that a careful study of 
the types of appeal used by cartoonists and other artists would 
be highly worth while. 


1. The Problem of Vividness 


H. A. OverstREET, Influencing Human Behavior, from Chap. iii, People’s 
Institute, Lectures-in-Print Series (Norton, 1925) 


Let the reader try to recall the smell of a peach. He will no 
doubt find it a little vague. Let him try, now, to recall its taste. 
Still vague; but perhaps less so. Now let him try to recall what 
a peach looks like. Not vague at all. The image of the peach 
leaps to the mind. 

Most of us are visual minded. This means that anything that 
can be presented to the eye has a far greater chance of being re- 
tained and recalled than something which is presented only to 
the organs of taste and smell. 

To put an idea into visual form, then, is to increase its power. 
For the power of an idea depends upon two things: (1) the 
swiftness and clarity with which it is received; (2) the ease with 
which it is recalled. 

We have all suffered under the colorless speaker (note the visual 
condemnation in the word colorless). We have all groaned under 
too great abstractness of presentation. We have all had the 
baffling experience of trying to recall what a certain chapter was 
about. And we have all gratefully had the opposite experience, 
of a speaker who gave us a vivid sense of the reality of what he 
was talking about; of a writer who so “pointed up” his material 
with visual illustration that he left us with a clear sense of his 
essential meanings. 

Note the picture value of the following advertisement : 


A $12,000 ADVERTISEMENT 


Tt was only a small advertisement; but some freak of fortune 
brought it into the hands of a Chinese firm in Hongkong. 
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A few weeks later a Cleveland concern received an order from 
Hongkong, for $12,000 worth of merchandise. 

It was a sizeable order. They needed it badly. Yet they could 
find no credit data relating to the new customer. 

They ’phoned to the Foreign Department of this organization. 
Within ninety minutes, they had four closely typewritten pages con- 
cerning their customer and his financial status. 

Yet this is only a sample of the service at the command... . 


The power of that advertisement lies in the picture-phrases 
of which it is so largely made up:.“Only a small advertisement ;” 


“some freak of fortune brought it into the hands;” “Chinese firm 
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in Hongkong ;” “a Cleveland concern;” “an order from Hong- 
kong ;” “$12,000 worth of merchandise ;” “they needed it badly ;” 
“they phoned the Foreign Department ;” “within ninety minutes ;” 
“four closely typewritten pages.” 

Let us reconstruct that advertisement along the lines of abstract 
dignity : 


CREDIT INFORMATION 


The Foreign Department of the Union Trust Company is prepared 
to give reliable credit information at short notice concerning business 
houses throughout the world. 


No pictures whatever there, except, perhaps, a whiff of one 
in the phrase “at short notice’; “Throughout the world” is far 
less arresting than “Hongkong,” because it is too general, too 
diffused to form a picture. “Credit information” is an under- 
standable phrase; but it leaves us cold beside the vivid picture 
of an actual instance, in a specific place, of credit conformation. 

Notice the picture value of the following names: Camp Fire 
Girls; Boy Scouts; Pioneer Youth; Children’s Bureau; Interna- 
tional Community Center; Day Nursery; The Road of Anthracite; 
New York Central. Suppose the Camp Fire Girls had been called: 
Association for the Promotion of Friendship and Outdoor Life 
Among Girls! 

Notice the fuzzy abstractness of the following names: The Joint 
Committee on Methods of Preventing Juvenile Delinquency; The 
American Public Health Association; New York State Committee 
on Mental Hygiene; New York, Westchester and Boston Railway. 


*I have just tested the recall value of the latter name by looking it up 
in the telephone directory. First, I discovered I could not recall the order of 
the three localities, So I started with Boston;—Boston, New York, West- 
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Most of us, as we have said, are naturally “visual minded,” 
but comparatively few of us are “visual worded.” ‘There is no 
need, therefore, that we train ourselves in the power to receive 
visual images; there is every need, however, that we make some 
deliberate effort to train ourselves in the power to create and trans- 
mit visual images. 

We can do this, first, by taking passages from the great writers 
—men like Tolstoy; Anatole France; Shaw; Huxley; Emerson; 
Carlyle—noting the picture words used. To build up a fairly 
adequate vocabulary of such words is itself a value. Of greater 
value, however, is the habit which thereby develops of being aware 
of the power which such words give to the writing. As we begin 
to note the presence of visual words in the great writers, we note, 
the more easily, their absence from our own efforts. Another ex- 
cellent procedure is to examine writing which is obviously dull 
and ineffective and note in how far the weakness of the writing 
arises out of the poverty of picture-building words. The same 
procedure may be followed in the case of effective speakers and 
dull speakers. 

Then we shall be ready to take ourselves severely and success- 
fully in hand. We can stand over our own dull paragraphs, or 
keep an ear upon our own colorless speeches, and point them up 
by substituting “eye” words for the commonplace, foggy sym- 
bols which help to hold us within the ranks of mediocrity. 

We now go a step further, and as writers or speakers put our 
material into visual form by the use of pictures. There is, among 
many so-called intellectuals, an instant and ominous “thumbs 
down.” Pictures are lowbrow. No really intelligent person is 
supposed to look at pictures—unless they are framed and hung 
in a gallery! 

This is a curious attitude, since a picture, very often, is ob- 
viously the clearest and simplest means for transmitting ideas. 
Take, for example, a printed verbal description of a house or 
landscape. We all know how difficult it is to follow the verbal 
process. Is there any particular advantage in having to grope 
through a wordy description, achieving, at the end, only a vague 
and inaccurate visual image, when a picture would give us in- 
stantly all the characteristic details? Or take a description of 
how to swing one’s golf club properly, or how to do a crawl stroke ? 
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chester; Boston, Westchester, New York; no luck! Then Westchester, Bos- 
ton, New York; Westchester, New York, Boston; no luck again! Then New 
York, Boston, Westchester. Finally, after ten minutes or so of irritated 
turning of pages, the absurd combination! 
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The objection to the use of pictures seems to be a curious left- 
over from the ascetic philosophy that life must be made as diffi- 
cult as possible, never as easy. Pictures make things too easy 
for us. 

There is, of course, a degree of truth in this. A generation 
brought up.exclusively on pictures would doubtless become lazy 
and passive-minded (unless the pictures were stimulative of ideas. ) 
But no one in his senses, surely, would advocate such a wholesale 
use of pictures, particularly of pictures which in no wise aroused 
the mind to active response. 

In life we apply tools to the material of our environment. One 
kind of tool is applied to physical things. Now it would be a 
curious carpenter who would insist that it was demoralizing to 
use a modern set of steel tools on the ground that it made car- 
pentering too easy. It is true that a stone hammer would cause 
the carpenter far more trouble; would tax his patience and his 
ingenuity to the utmost. But would that additional effort be 
worthwhile? Even at the best, he could never accomplish with 
his ascetic stone hammer what he could easily coax out of a full 
kit of modern tools. 

The point is that the modern “easier” tools do not make the 
carpenter lazy ; do not weaken his craftsman ability. They simply 
release his energies for work impossible with the cruder tool. 

Now words and pictures are tools. They are tools for com- 
municating ideas, stimulating interests, arousing feelings and emo- 
tions. The sole question we have to ask about these tools is, which 
of them does the tool-work most effectively ? 

When we state the issue in this way there can be do doubt about 
the answer. “A picture, with a few words of explanation, will 
make it possible to get over an idea in one minute that would 
require two minutes without the picture.” If that is true, then 
the picture is the most effective tool of communication. We need 
not worry about the fact that the receiving mind has, in this case, 
worked less hard (a minute less) in getting the idea by picture 
than by word. That simply means that it has more time left 
to get other ideas. 

And therein, after all, lies the secret of what we, as human 
beings, are after. We make our life increasingly successful as 
we are able to minimize the time spent upon certain tasks, in 
order that our energies may be released for other worthwhile tasks 
and opportunities. 

There are two types of pictures which are of interest to us in 
this connection: (1) the imitative; (2) the selective. Obviously, 
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the imitative picture serves many time-saving, idea-clarifying pur- 
poses. A photograph, or photographic drawing, of a dress, or 
gun, or bicycle, or building is so far more effective than a verbal 
description that business men have long abandoned the latter, 
save as supplementary to the picturization. The eye grasps in- 
stantly a hundred details, gets the “wholeness” of a thing in pic- 
ture form, where it would crawl along slowly from word to word 
of a description and in the end have no clear image. Books on 
anatomy, physiology, biology, botany, horticulture, agriculture, etc., 
are largely effective in proportion to the clear and precise illustra- 
tions contained in their text. That pictures are not more gener- 
ously used in such texts is due to the relatively large cost of their 
reproduction. 

The most significant type of picture, however, is the selective 
picture. At the farthest removed from imitative representation 
are those skeleton-like picturizings which we call diagrams, graphs, 
curves. “When large groups of figures are to be presented it is 
often useful to employ diagrams which enable-the eye to grasp 
at once the series as a whole. There are many varieties. Popular 
discussions of comparative populations, wealth, navies, and so 
on often represent the various figures by lines of surfaces which 
are so juxtaposed as to show at once to the eye the relations of 
the several quantities. ... Or we might employ rectangles with 
equal bases, or points on a curve.” 

Often skeleton maps with shaded areas show most effectively 
diminutions or increases in numbers. 

Such selective picturizing is a comparatively recent device. It 
is a form of “conceptual shorthand” which very greatly increases 
the clarity and the power of the ideas. 

It is significant that the making of such selective pictures is 
only slowly being introduced into the schools. Here verbal tech- 
nique is still in the ascendent, although verbal technique 1S, 
in theses cases, immeasurably inferior. But so, likewise, stu- 
dents are still required solemnly to add and subtract, multi- 
ply and divide, extract roots, ete. (long after they have at- 
tained skill in these), despite the adding machine and the slide 
rule! 

Is there a more effective, idea-clarifying and emotion-arousing 
device than the modern cartoon? The cartoon is in a preéminent 
way a form of selective picture which conveys an idea. Through 
conveying an idea with simple clarity, it often arouses powerful 
emotion. It frequently does what words cannot do. It crowds 
the salient details of a situation into a few square inches of space; 
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places them there with such selective clarity that the eye and the 
mind catch them instantly. 

The power of the cartoon is the power of all art, the power of 
selective emphasis. The cartoonist knows that most of us go 
about with only a hazy kind of attention. We see people indeed; 
but we recognize them only by a few conventional marks. The 
cartoonist wants us to see the vulgarity in that fat woman’s face ; 
or the pathos in that girl’s thin arms. A bit of accentuation; and 
the trick is done. We now see. He has extended our human insight. 
He has given a new direction to our thought and feelings. 

Or he wants us to be aware of the danger in a certain political 
situation. A few accentuated characters thrown together within 
his small area; and the whole story is told! 

The cartoon is still one of the step-children of the arts. Some 
day it will be lifted to the place of honor which is its due. An 
artist who has genuine ideas about human life, genuine insight 
into human situations, might well be proud of the power to sweep 
his thoughts and feelings into the swift compass of pictures that 
grip us with their clear pertinence. 

Here, again, we are the victims of our own early conditioning. 
Practically none of us, in our childhood days, were taught to 
“say it in pictures.” And as for the pictures that we were 
taught to admire, they were the paintings on gallery walls. 

But why should our children not be taught to “say it with 
pictures?” Why should we confine our children to copying 
leaves and plaster casts—a wholly imitative, idealess enterprise; 
when they ought, from their youngest years, to be learning how 
to give graphic expression to their ideas? When we find Thack- 
eray, Clarence Day, Hugh Lofting, Willem Van Loon and others, 
telling their stories in pictures, we exclaim with delight. We sel- 
dom think that this is what all of us ought to be able to do; that 
it is a power which our word-dominated education has failed to 
develop in us, but which ought to become part of our everyday 
human equipment. 

Nor do we mean by this to detract in any degree from the high 
form of art which hangs on our gallery walls. The trouble with 
our gallery walls is—that they are gallery walls. The pictures 
on them are seldom seen; and when seen, they are looked upon 
as something rare and quite apart from ourselves. Usually, we 
do not even know how to look at them. We drag through wearily, 
giving a glance here at a mother slicing bread for her children or 
there at a generalissimo on a snorting horse. 

What do these pictures on our gallery walls really intend to 
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enterprise ? 

The usual thought is that artists are queer folk who like to 
paint. Sometimes the pictures tickle our fancy; and we stand for 
a moment and look at them. Then we pass on. 

But, of course, there is much more to it than this. A picture, 
if it is worth anything, is a more or less powerful means of com- 
munication. The artist has seen something. You and I have 
been in the same place, perhaps; have looked at the same object; 
but we have not seen just that peculiar, rare thing which the 
artist sees. Why? Because, as we said above, we usually see only 
the ordinary, conventional marks whereby we identify the objects 
and creatures of our world. But in this particular common-place 
object—say it is a tree—the artist sees something which we have 
passed over. He sees a sturdiness, a stubbornness in the wind- 
swept branches. When he paints his picture, it is sturdiness, 
stubbornness that he paints into his canvas. He accentuates. He 
brings these out so that even our attention-dulled eyes can see. 

What a picture does, then, is to fasten our attention upon aspects 
of our own world which ordinarily escape us. It is for that reason 
that galleries are usually psychological monstrosities. No one of 
us can have our attention whipped alive a hundred times in every 
few hundred feet ; a: thousand, several thousand times in the course 
of an hour. Every picture that is worth seeing is a stimulus to 
an unusual act of attention on our part. Each picture must, 
therefore, be given its full opportunity. We should hardly expect 
a person to listen with a peculiar joy to a single musical note, if 
a hundred discordant whistles were blowing. No more can we 
expect these selective bits of experience which we call pictures to 
arouse us to their peculiar new way of seeing things, if a hundred 
of them are claiming our distracted attention. 

In one of our women’s colleges there»is a wise art director. 
One room is set apart; and in that room is hung one picture— 
usually for an entire week. Also in front of that one picture, at 
a great enough distance, is a bench with a back. The director 
knows that if we are to incorporate the new and rare experience, 
we must be given time; and that if we take time the rest of our 
bodily organism must not be crying out for attention. He knows 
that we ordinarily see galleries not with our eyes but with our 
protesting feet. 

Pictures seen in a real way add new feelings, new insights to 
our life. Architecture and sculpture also influence human be- 
havior by picturization of ideas and feelings. There can be little 
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doubt that to the Athenian the Parthenon was a very important, 
though doubtless quite unconscious, influence. There it reposed, 
a white jewel of beauty, on the top of the Acropolis. No hundred 
other “objects of art” to compete with it. The Athenian passed 
it scores of times; could look up at it from any part of the city. 
Suppose that instead of the gleaming white Parthenon, there had 
been a huge illuminated sign, with dancing silly-billies, advertising 
Woggly’s Chewing Gum: It Sticks! 

‘The Parthenon was a work of art, not only because it was 
beautiful, but because it was selective. It accentuated beauty 
of line in the human body; beauty of movement; beauty of pro- 
portion. We could easily imagine a gargoyled temple crowded with 
hooded figures. Such a temple would be selective of other features 
of experience and would have had an influence notably different 
from that of the Parthenon. The Parthenon taught the Greeks to 
see human life in one of its major aspects; it influenced them 
unconsciously toward the development of a taste for beauty of 
line, movement and proportion. 

There are two things which, apparently, we must learn to do 
if the full value of picturizing is to be realized in our modern 
civilization. First, we must unlearn most of our habits of thought 
about art. We must learn what pictures, sculptures, and works 
of architecture really have to say. Once we see that what they 
. communicate is something selective; something taken out of the 
vague and helter skelter mass of our experience and made to 
stand out as beautiful and worthy of our attention—once we 
see this, every picture or other work of art becomes for us a 
means to arouse our attention to something unique, something 
ordinarily unnoticed. A work of art, then, becomes for us a key 
to unlock a rarity. It is not simply something to look at and 
exclaim: “Why it’s an exact copy!”; something to give the date 
of and the author; something to hunt up in a catalogue. It be- 
comes in itself a new, enlightening experience. 

But, in the second place, we must ourselves learn to speak the 
language of pictures. We must begin by noting the unusual, 
the rare. We must begin by trying somehow, even though with the 
greatest of awkwardness, to set down our own experience of what 
most people do not see. Technique can follow in due course after 
the artist eye is opened. 

And so, if we are adults and have not yet learned to speak the 
language of pictures, our best plan will be not to copy plaster casts 
but simply to try to note what is characteristic about the objects 
around us—the saucy tilt of a nose; the expressive solemnity of 
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huge ears; the pathos of knuckled fingers; the self-reliant stubbi- 
ness of a small dog’s tail; the lordly droop of a chrysanthemum. 
We can try, in our awkward ways, to set down in simple black 
lines these things we see. We may never become skilled tech- 
nicians; our drawings may be ridiculously crude; but one thing, 
we may be assured, they will not be—if they are drawn out of 
our actual seeing of what is rare and characteristic, they will 
never be dull. And they will do this for us: they will enable 
us to respond with a more instant sensitiveness to what the master 
artists are trying to convey. 

But, of course, all this training ought to be begun early in life. 
It is a pity that our children spend years in learning the art of 
speaking with words, but, for the most part, no time at all in 
learning the art of speaking with visual images. There are signs, 
however, that a new understanding of the value of this art is being 
reached. In the more progressive schools, children begin to draw 
freely from the kindergarten on. They are never asked to copy 
anything—in the pedantic way demanded of old. They are 
given generous spaces of paper, a goodly equipment of paints 
and brushes and allowed to go ahead as they wish. And the wise 
teacher does not say: “Ah, Jennie, but don’t you see that human 
arms don’t hang that way? Let me show you how.” No, she 
lets the arms hang in whatever way they wish to hang, being 
fully assured that the spirit is more than arms and legs, and 
that while arms and legs will eventually find their proper placing, 
the spirit must blow where it listeth. 

It is not in order that children may paint that we do this, or 
that they may bring home their pictures to fond papa and mamma. 
It is that they learn to see and to express what they see. It is, 
in short, that their eyes may learn a sensitiveness to the rarer 
aspects of experience, instead of becoming dulled to all except the 
more conventional utilitarian marks whereby we identify the objects 
around us. 

There is much loveliness in our world which quite escapes us. 
Looking out upon a landscape, let the reader bend down until his 
head is horizontal instead of perpendicular and let him look at 
the landscape from that angle. A subtle change comes over the 
scene. Colors not before detected now stand out, contours hitherto 
unnoticed are now in sharp relief. By a slight change in the 
angle of our perception, we have brought out new qualities in the 
scene before us. Art does that for us—when we really see art. 
All the more reason, then, that we should all, in some degree, 
become artists, 
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Thus we enrich our own experience. And thus, if we can really 
learn the art of selective expression, we enrich the experience of 
others. A civilization is drab, Main-Streetish, when it sees only 
the utilitarian values. It escapes drabness, it beautifies its Main 
Streets, when it develops in its members new and more subtle 
sensitiveness of vision. 

The effort to picturize, in brief, is valuable in many different 
ways. If we can cast aside the colorless, abstract words of ordi- 
nary currency, and substitute words which suggest images; if we 
can create what people shall see—whether we be writers, or adver- 
tisers, or teachers, or artists—we add not only to the clarity of 
our thought, but also to the power of our influence over human 
behavior. 

Picturization, then, lends a vividness such as is not usually ex- 
perienced through the imaginative use of the other senses. To 
see with the eye of the mind concretely, is to apprehend more of 
the object, and more vividly, than to hear with the ears abstractly. 


2. Training People to Respond to the Artistic Appeal 
A 


Orro H. Kann, from an address, “The Value of Art to the People,” 
May 16, 1924, at the Annual Dinner of the American 
Federation of Arts, Washington, D. C. 


Such observations as I have had opportunity to make—and the 
opportunities have been frequent and varied—have convinced me 
that there are many millions of the plain people whose souls are 
hungry, whose ears are open to the call of art, whose eyes light 
up at her approach, whose voices welcome her with enthusiastic 
gladness. 

These observations have convinced me, too, that “you can trust 
the people” even in art. That does not mean that every horny- 
handed son of toil is, or can be made, an art connoisseur. It does 
not mean that the people, by and large, whatever their station, are 
born with good taste. On the contrary, the vast majority whether 
of rich or poor parentage, are born with a natural tendency to re- 
spond rather to the garish, vivid and obvious than the mellow, 
restrained and aesthetic. It does mean that the masses of the 
American people are susceptible to the message of true art, that 
they are responsive to education and’ example in art, that they 
welcome and gladly follow leadership on the road to knowledge 
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and discernment, and that once they have become imbued with 
correct standards of appreciation they adhere to them and apply 
them. As one conspicuous illustration of this, I need only point 
to the style of architecture which now prevails in America for 
buildings, public or private, large or small, down to the most 
modest, as compared to what it used to be a generation ago. 

Much yet remains to be done for the popularization of art, the 
training of taste, and the providing of opportunity for artistic 
talent and ambition, but a great deal has been done of late years, 
and more and more is being done to excellent effect. 


B 


Loravo Tarr, “Little Art Museums in the Schools,” The World Review. 
A clipping furnished by Mr. Taft, exact date uncertain 


In her delightful bit of “educational fortune telling” called 
What Our Children Might Have, Charlotte Perkins Gilman says: 
“As a basis for sound physical ambition every school should be 
adorned with casts and pictures of the most nobly beautiful human 
bodies, to which the moving pictures could add games and dances, 
races and competitions, showing how such bodies are developed.” 

The purpose is highly commendable, but it is not for this rea- 
son alone that we should make liberal use of plaster casts in our 
-schools. Sculpture is a part of the inheritance of the race; it is 
the crystallized idealization of the past. Some of us are therefore 
rejoicing that the new standard high schools and junior-high 
schools of Chicago are to be provided with galleries not only for 
paintings but for sculpture. It is indeed a wonderful thing that 
is happening there, thanks to the sympathetic attitude of an un- 
usually progressive School Board. The New York Sun, in con- 
gratulating Chicago on this move, says: 

“Artists who believe that school children should have access 
to the treasures of art during the early days of education just as 
freely as they have to the best literature will be gratified by the 
new plan soon to be put into effect in the middle western cities 
that accomplish so much that is progressive and modern in edu- 
cation. The plan is to supply to every school a small but well 
lighted museum, in which the notable sculptures of antiquity and 
the Renaissance may be so exhibited that children would become 
familiar with their beauties by the constant sight of them. 

“It ig nothing new for schools to be equipped with casts of 
sculptures and copies of famous paintings, but the new movement 
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looks beyond mere possession of these educational objects. Now 
artists want it assured that the objects shall be displayed in a 
manner to make them attractive to young eyes and important 
enough to deserve as much attention as the students give to the 
monuments of beautiful English.” 

The success of our project depends upon two things: first, wise 
selection of casts, and secondly, proper placing and adequate light- 
ing of the same. As a suggestion of what can be had for five 
hundred dollars, I have prepared the following list. It is not 
offered as the best possible, but it is certainly better than none. 


SuccEstIon For A Five Hunprep Douuar “Museum” or Casts 








(Slab 87) Frieze of Par- Julius Caesar (Bust) ..... 8.00 
thenon ................$20.00 Maiden of Lille (Bust) ... 5.00 
Victory relief (1) ....... 12.00 Laughing Child (Bust) Ze) 5:00 
 Vietory relief. (2) . 024.63: 12.00 Christ Child (Bust) ..... 3.50 
Hros,of Vatieam vyiiees. a 18.00 Unknown Woman (Bust).. 12.00 
Diana of Gabii .......... 90.00 Pietro Mellini (Bust) .... 8.00 
Diseobolos® €37.6') scccisve:.avs 18.00 Robbia panel, Cantoria (1) 18.00 
Victory (Pompeii) ....... 8.00 Robbia panel, Cantoria (2) 18.00 
(Modern) Mercury, Pigalle 12.00 Robbia, Bambino ........ 12.00 
(Modern) David, Mercié Dancing Children, Dona- 

US) RRS en an sain toe apes ha G tello: cae ae sits oe ee 00 
Slave, Michelangelo (3’9”) 18.00 Madonna, Andrea della 
Lorenzo de Medici (3’), ELODDIA® Jove oes eee 5.00 

Michelangelo’ ©2225... 35.00. ‘Saint Céeilia 22.0007". . = 3.50 
Giuliano de Medici (3’), Madonna, Michelangelo... 10.00 

Michelangelo .......... 85.00 Madonna, Luca della Rob- 
Hermes) (Bust) eae. 18.00 bid oh TR G06 
Apollo (Bust) ........... 18.00 Madonna, with Angels, An- 
“Laughing Faun” (Bust).. 10.00 drea della Robbia ...... 18.00 
Clytie (Bust) ........... 15.00 Tobias and Angels, Andrea 
Young Augustus (Bust) .. 8.00 della Robbia ........... 10.00 
ISremiNe (BING) 565 GaSe oo 6 10.00 
Homer (Bust) s.. des «0.0 a0 dd.00 dA Fn Pa ER RS: $554.00 


The 10 per cent discount allowed to schools will bring the 
cost within $500.00. If funds will allow, it is suggested that 
a few of the Tanagra figurines might be added. 

These are suggested as purchases by graduating classes: 


Frieze of Parthenon 
“Fates” of Parthenon 
Venus of Milo 
Victory of Samothrace 
Augustus in Toga 
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Augustus in Armour 

Saint George, by Donatello 

Joan of Arc, by Chapu 

Neapolitan Fisher Boy, by Rude 
Full size casts of Michelangelo’s works 


Some of the most important casts are put in the supplementary 
list because full-sized reproductions are too expensive to start 
with and small ones are inadequate. But these masterpieces should 
be represented in the form of good, large photographs, with the 
suggestion that school classes fill the gaps. Nothing is finer as 
a class memorial than one of these great works. Of course the 
essential thing is to get a collection started; then it must be the 
business of some group of people to keep it developing. I know of 
nothing better for a society or organization than to make this 
their job, as the “Friends of American Art” have helped the Art 
Institute of Chicago. 

It is by no means my idea that there should be a standardized 
museum, with repetition of the same casts in every school. My 
list is only suggestive of what may be done with a limited sum 
of money. Each collection should have its own individuality and 
where there are several not far apart they could specialize with 
great advantage to all. Visits of classes from one school to an- 
other would add greatly to the zest of student life. One little 
museum might be dedicated to classic art, another to the Renais- 
sance; one specializing in Gothic sculpture, another in modern 
work. It is even possible that there might develop a fine rivalry 
between neighborhoods. I can see our fruit merchants exulting 
in the opportunity to reveal to their fellow citizens “the glory that 
was Greece”; while the Italians could stock all of the museums 
imaginable from the wealth of their past. Germans and French 
would vie with one another in a noble tournament of beauty. Im- 
agine a portion of the energies of “the gang” expended in such 
fashion! Is it too much to hope for? 

Now as to lighting. Sculpture is essentially light-and-shade. 
To put fine sculpture in a poor light is like smudging a beautiful 
drawing. Yet wherever I journey I find it invariably mistreated. 
Schools and organizations spend good money on fine casts and 
then banish them to dark corridors and under stairs where they 
grow grimy and finally caricature the glorious originals from 
which they were faithfully reproduced. There is hardly a museum 
in this country which shows intelligence in the lighting of its 
casts. Some aristocratic collections refuse to show them at all. 
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Thus the acknowledged masterpieces of the ages are concealed 
from the public, while our galleries are crowded with the third- 
rate art procurable from dealers. But the authorities are able to 
boast that they have only “originals”! 

In these school galleries of Chicago it is proposed to give the 
treasures of the centuries a “fair show.” I have seen a plaster cast 
of the Venus of Milo so lighted that she was transfigured—actu- 
ally more radiantly beautiful than the original in the Louvre. 
The “Fates” of the Parthenon, the Hermes, the Nike, can be 
made absolutely thrilling. More than this, with proper introduc- 
tion these divinities, despite their glory, may be induced to come 
half-way and to reach a helping hand to us poor plodding mortals! 
After all, these figures were not dropped from the clouds, as the 
old priests used to insist, but were carved by men like ourselves; 
men, too, who were once boys, playing and dreaming like those 
about us. Let this be known to our children. Show them the 
processes of the art. Into each exhibit put an invitation—and 
see what happens! I like that expression of Barrett Wendell: 
“Any scholar can help to make scholars, but lots fail in the process 
to humanize. My real duty, as I saw it, was not scholarly but 
humane!” Yes, we need humanized art collections! Our col- 
leges will look after the history and the classification and the 
criticism, all so desirable and necessary, but somewhere the spirit 
and the enthusiasm of the masters should be interpreted to Ameri- 
can youth in such fashion that they, too, may be aroused to joyous 
participation. Only a few may be called to execute, but there 
is not a school child in America incapable of enjoying to some 
extent the great achievements of the past. They have a right to 
this inheritance of the race as they have the right to good food and 
clean air. They have a right to know and to appreciate good art. 

John Ruskin spoke not of literature alone when he wrote those 
memorable lines: “The eternal court is open unto you, with its 
society wide as the world, multitudinous as its days, the chosen 
and the mighty of every place and time.” 


3. Thomas Nast, and the Birth of the American Political 
Z0o 


Eunice Futter Barnard, “The Political Zoo Has a Birthday,” New York 
Times, Sunday, November 6, 1927; reprinted by special permission 


Tomorrow is the Republican elephant’s fifty-third birthday, and 
on Friday the Tammany tiger will be 56. The Democratic donkey, 
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the oldest member of our political zoo, is the only one whose birth- 
day does not fall around election time. He will be 58 next January. 
All of them were born here in New York City, amid the rancors 
of the bitter decade following the Civil War. 

They arose in no playful mood. One imagines them eats 
springing gayly to life as mascots amid the noise of political con- 
ventions. Instead, they were prefigured on paper, as sharp invec- . 
tive—the lonely creation of a young German immigrant who had 
grown up in lower New York. Inside of five years this cartoonist, 
Thomas Nast, with his facile, untrained pencil, became the political 
Esop of the United States. Every animal he drew had a stinging 
moral in its tail. 

Of the three party symbols, the donkey was the one that seems 
to have taken hold most slowly. In 1870, at the age of 30, Nast 
was drawing for the vigorously Republican Harper’s Weekly at 
the then fabulous rate of $150 per double page. He did a cartoon 
a week, and often two or three smaller ones besides, on all kinds of 
political subjects, local, national and international. One week he 
would be satirizing Louis Napoleon and the next the graft at 
City Hall. 


NAST’S EARLY WORK 


Nast’s usual type of cartoon was rather detailed and scholarly. 
He often dressed up his politicians like characters from Shakes- 
peare, explained by long quotations. There was Horatio Seymour 
as Lady Macbeth, and “Boss” Tweed as Hamlet’s mother. Animals 
he had used relatively little. His training and experience, from 
the age of 15, when he began doing New York scenes for Frank 
Leslie, was with the elaborately realistic. He had gone to Italy 
to depict the triumphs of Garibaldi. His fame largely rested on 
his battle scenes of the Civil War. 

At the time of the impeachment of President Andrew Johnson, 
Nast worked as valiantly on the battle scenes of peace. He did 
elaborate drawings of Johnson as Nero, as Othello, and as a medi- 
eval king, dooming the abolitionists, "Beecher, Sumner, Wendell 
Phillips, and Nast himself, to execution. Those were the almost 
unbelievable days in Washington when the Secretary of War, Edwin 
M. Stanton, whom Johnson was trying to remove, barricaded him- 
self in his office night and day so that his successor could not take 
possession. Those were the days, too, when William M. Evarts, 
who had been assigned as Johnson’s counsel, made his famous 
commentary. He had been working all one Sunday on the case. A 
fellow supper guest at Charles Sumner’s reproved him for doing so. 
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“But,” expostulated Evarts, “is it not written, that if thine ass 
falleth into a pit, it is lawful to pull him out on the Sabbath day ?” 

Whether Nast ever heard this donkey story is not known. But 
he was zealously anti-Johnson, and pro-Stanton and Grant. When 
Stanton died the next year, just after his elevation to the Supreme 
bench by Grant, the ill-feeling of the old Johnson-Stanton battle 
had by no means died down, and Southern papers attacked Stanton 
even in the obituary notices. It was then—on Jan. 15, 1870—that 
Nast countered with his first cartoon of the Democratic Donkey or 
ass. It showed Stanton, as a dead lion, being kicked by a donkey, 
labeled “Copperhead papers.” Underneath were the lines: “A live 
jackass kicking .a dead Lion. And such a Lion! and such a 
Jackass !” 


FOX AND SERPENT SYMBOLS USED 


It was a small cartoon on a back page, and Nast did not im- 
mediately repeat the donkey symbol. Instead he used both the 
fox and the serpent to typify the Democratic Party. In the 
Greeley-Grant campaign of 1872, however, he twice showed Greeley 
thrown by his long-eared steed, and the donkey definitely took its 
place among political Americans. Meanwhile Nast had been busy 
popularizing a more predatory animal. 

In 1870, in New York, “Boss” William M. Tweed was ruler. 
With one hand he and his ring took their percentages of inflated 
city contracts and with the other dispensed doles of coal to the poor. 
And in that year there were few to make adverse comments loudly 
heard except the New York Times and Thomas Nast of Harper's 
Weekly. 

*Let’s stop them d—d pictures,” Tweed is alleged to have said. 
“I don’t care so much what the papers write about me—my con- 
stituents can’t read—but, d—n it, they can see the pictures!” 

Nast’s reply, in Harper’s Weekly, was the first Tammany tiger. 
It was dated Nov. 11, 1871; but it actually appeared earlier, just 
two days before election. Probably the most famous of the Nast 
cartoons, it shows Tweed as Emperor beaming in the Colosseum, 
while a colossal tiger rends the helpless form of the Republic. On 
the tiger’s collar is the word “Americus,” the name of Tweed’s 
club, of which the tiger was the badge. That tiger of Nast’s tore 
the ring to pieces. Only one of its members was re-elected and all 
were indicted for fraud. By the next week another artist had 
adopted the tiger as the Tammany symbol—and it was off on its 
career, 

Curiously enough, Tweed’s tiger, to which Nast, now gave claws, 
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had been familiar to Nast for almost a quarter century—ever since 
he settled in New York, a round-faced six-year-old German boy. 
The family had taken a house on William Street near Frankfort. 
“Less than a dozen blocks away,” says Wm. Paine, “the Big Six— 
the fire company of which big Bill ‘Tweed was chief—had its head- 
quarters. On the engine of the Big Six was painted a tiger’s head 
—a front view, with fierce distended jaws, reproduced from a 
French lithograph, a copy of which hung in an art store on the 
northeast corner of James and Madison Streets.” 

It was this very tiger’s head that Tweed made the badge of his 
Americus Club, surrounded by a belt marked “Americus” and set 
with diamonds. Some of the members, it is said, had these badges 
so bejeweled that they cost $2,000 apiece. From his first Tweed 
cartoon in 1869 Nast made use of this tiger’s head device as a 
kind of Tammany insignia. But it was not till 1871 that he made 
the tiger itself stretch its whole striped length into the picture. 


THE ELEPHANT EMERGES 


It is interesting that both the donkey and the tiger, originating 
as symbols of sinister omen, should have lived to a ripe and almost 
petted old age. The elephant was born under a happier star. It 
was Nast’s semi-affectionate quip at his own huge but timorous 
party. Its occasion was the election of 1874, when, generally 
throughout the country, and especially in New York State, the 
Republicans faced their first big overturn since their coming into » 
power in 1860, It was not a Presidential year; but in New York 
Samuel J. Tilden was making his double-edged fight for the Gov- 
ernorship against the Republican incumbent, John A. Dix. Tilden 
appealed to both Tammany and anti-Tammany voters, for he had 
been a prosecutor of Tweed, and he was now a scion of the reformed 
Tammany Hall. 

Yet, oddly enough, the Democrats’ most effective weapon was 
not the strength of their candidates or any local issue. It was the 
notion that was gradually permeating the nation that President 
Ulysses S. Grant was set upon having a third term and would be 
the dominant contestant in 1876. “Cesarism,” cried the New 
York Herald and World in unison, with even the Tribune chiming 
in. The Times admitted that “the idea that General Dix must be 
struck down to ‘punish Grant? is much talked of,” and warned that 
“it is not ‘Grantism’ that is at stake, but “T'weedism.’” But the 
ery of the third term would not be stilled. It was at this crucial 
moment that Nast drew his cartoon containing the first Republican 
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elephant. It was called “The Third-Term Panic,” and showed all 
the animals of the forest fleeing in alarm at the braying of an ass, 
the New York Herald, dressed in a lion’s skin labeled “Czesarism.” 
The Tribune is shown as a giraffe, the World as an owl dropping 
an arithmetic book, while the Times wore a uniform with a 
monocle. At the edge of an abyss, barely hidden by broken planks 
marked “inflation,” “repudiation” and “reform (Tammany),” 
stumbles the huge elephant marked “Republican Vote.” Watching 
it half concealed is the Democratic Party in the guise of a fox, with 
features suggesting Tilden’s. 


THIRD-TERM: TRAP 


Two weeks later, after the election of Tilden, Wickham and, for 
the first time in fifteen years, a Republican House of Representa- 
tives, Nast published the cartoon’s sequel. It was called “Caught 
ina Trap. The Result of the Third-Term Hoax,” and showed the 
elephant tumbling down the abyss, with the rotten planks and the 
exultant animals following. After that the elephant was a fixed 
convention of Nast’s cartoons—now emerging from the trap as far 
as the tusks after a State victory, now plunging still further into 
chaos in defeat. In the Hayes-Tilden campaign of 1876 the ele- 
phant was a central figure. At the end Nast showed it as Pyrrhus 
bandaged and wounded at the grave of the Democratic tiger, cry- 
ing “Another such victory and I am undone.” 

It was four years later before Nast drew a cartoon with the 
donkey and the elephant together, definitely marked, “Democratic 
Party” and “Republican Party.” The elephant lies asleep before 
the White House. The donkey is shown jumping over a cliff into 
financial chaos, while Senator Bayard pulls it back by the tail, 
exclaiming “Hold on, and you may walk over the sluggish animal 
up there yet.” 

These animal cartoons may be said to have marked the zenith 
of Nast’s career. Featured at the age of 15 by a national weekly, 
before he was 40 he had, by the admission of two Presidents, Lin- 
coln and Grant, through his pencil, helped to win the Civil War 
and had at least twice determined the occupant of the White House. 
Co-operating with the New York Times, he had destroyed the 
Tweed Ring. Finally, he had created a permanent political zo- 
ology, which, while perhaps adding to the campaign rancors of 
his own day, has ever since palliated them with the spirit of 
friendly play. 

The last forty years of his life were almost an anti-climax. In 
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1888 he severed his quarter-century connection with Harper's 
Weekly, where he felt that he no longer had the free, policy-dictat- 
ing place of yore. After years of discursive painting and drawing 
in England and America his ironic fate was to die in the harness 
of a political officeholder. He had been appointed Consul at Ecua- 
dor by President Roosevelt in 1902 and six months later the tropic 
fever claimed him. 


4, The Nature of the Cartoon 


HERBERT JOHNSON, excerpts from “Why .Cartoons—and How,” Saturday 
Evening Post, July 14, 1928 


... The word “cartoon” is from the Italian cartone, meaning 
a card, The early Italian tapestry designers and mural decorators 
drew their preliminary studies or working drawings on sheets of 
cardboard at the full scale of the finished picture. From these 
working drawings tracings were made to the surface of the cloth 
or wall. These drawings, from the material upon which they were 
drawn, were called cartones, or cartoons. The term came in time 
to be applied in the studios to any sort of preliminary study, 
whether on a card or canvas, in crayon, oil, water color or other 
medium. Such were the cartoons of the sainted Raphael, Michel- 
angelo and the other old masters. They were serious works of the 
loftiest artistic purpose. 

In the early 1840’s when the new Parliament buildings were 
being completed in London, a competitive exhibition of cartoons 
for the mural decorations was held, and Punch, then only two or 
three years old, took a crack at the project and at the government 
in satirical caricatures, offering them as Mr. Punch’s Cartoons. 
The exhibition of cartoons was an event of the first artistic impor- 
tance, and Punch’s effrontery in offering its wares raised a howl 
of joyous appreciation from the crude and inartistic proletariat. 

Punch dropped the word when the occasion which gave rise 
to its use had passed and called its political cuts Pencilings. But 
any and all funny pictures were thenceforth “Punch’s cartoons” to 
the man in the street, and finally Punch came back to the word. 
However, even today it applies only to its political cartoons or 
big cuts. All other of its illustrations and funny pictures are clas- 
sified as drawings and sketches. Now we have this word as a sort 
of curious etymological ligature binding together, and at the same 
time keeping apart, like the Siamese twins, two vast bodies of art, 
one deadly serious, the other deadly comic. And, as often happens 
in such intimate family relationship, the two sides are in a state 
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of perpetual misunderstanding. The high-art brother looks down 
upon his rough-house relative as crude and vulgar. The rough- 
house kid turns up his nose at the pretensions of the other as mostly 
bunk. And both are partly right. Much comic art is vulgar and 
much highbrow art is bunk... . 
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Fie, 15.—Mr. COMMON PEOPLE, THE CREATION OF HERBERT JOHNSON, IS A 
FAMILIAR CARTOON CHARACTER, THIS IS ONE OF THE FIRST OF THE WELL- 
KNOWN SERIES 


What is it about this work of cartooning that makes it hard to 
do? Thousands of artists—even kids—draw better than some of 
the most successful, opulent and publicity bedeviled masters of the 
craft. What is the magic formula possessed by the few which is 
denied the many? 

For the benefit of the myriads of embryo Dings and Briggses, 
let us consider the phrenology, even if we don’t believe in phre- 
nology, of the typical successful cartoonist. 
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Ding is the archtype of the political cartoonist—one of the best. 
Briggs is perhaps the highest expression of the comic that America 
has produced. Both men are excellent pen-and-ink artists and ex- 
ceptionally clever caricaturists. Both are round-shouldered from . 
lugging home their Saturday-night pay envelopes. 

Run your fingers over their bumps. You find imagination, 
humor and a sense of the dramatic enormously developed—at least, 
you would if there was anything in phrenology. All cartoonists 
who emerge conspicuously have these qualities highly developed on 
the inside of their heads, if not on the outside. 

Every cartoon is a little pictured drama. The idea is acted out 
by the characters. Cartoon effectiveness and interest are wholly 
due to the artist’s ability to dramatize his idea. Imagination is 
what every inventor has, and this is the quality which enables the 
cartoonist to invent out of his own imagination the little play which 
we call a cartoon. Humor helps to make it go. 

But look! Here on Ding’s dome is a protuberance not to be 
found on Clare’s cranium or evidenced in his work. It is what 
makes all the difference between them and between the schools of 
cartoon art which they typify. If you will examine this bald bump, 
on Ding’s pate with an ordinary reading glass, you will find printed 
on it, as on the old phrenological charts, the word “allegory.” 

That word expresses the essential difference between the political 
cartoon and the comic. The political or social cartoon is nearly 
always allegorical, the comic never. The cartoon presents an inci- 
dent or a situation and characters which refer symbolically to some- 
thing else. It is not to be taken literally. The comic is as it is 
for its own sweet sake alone. It has no ax to grind. It puts forth 
no argument, no moral, no exhortation. 

The cartoon does all these and its allegorical character is under- 
stood by most readers. They know that the cartoonist uses items 
in his picture strictly to express his idea and never as an illustration 
of technical facts. 

If he wants to picture a man carrying a horse and buggy on his 
back, or an elephant sitting on eggs in a bird’s nest, he does it. 
The very incongruity of these liberties which cartoonists take with 
literal facts helps the effectiveness of their cartoons. But they 
get letters now and then from readers pointing out—indignantly, 
as a rule—some liberty of this sort. These literal-minded folk will 
point out the right way to use a hammer; the difference between 
‘a bucksaw and a carpenter’s saw; the way to knit a sock. When I 
have a cartoon character sawing wood, I always use a carpenter’s 
saw, because a bucksaw is too large, makes it awkward to show the 
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action, interferes with drawing the face, all of which are more 
important to the cartoon than what kind of saw is used. But I 
usually get a letter or two about how wrong I am. Ladies write to 
tell me I shouldn’t have the foot of the sock turned down—always 
knit the leg first, then round off the foot and toe. But I want 
to be sure everyone will know that it is a sock and not a baby’s 
sweater. So I turn it and show the full sock. If I wanted it to be 
a baby’s sweater, I would clearly show it so. In a cartoon, knitting 
in general may be indicated by a sock; but knitting a baby’s sweater 
immediately intimates the advent of something new—a new party, 
for instance. 

Simplicity is the salt and savor of a man and of a cartoon. A 
competent cartoonist rigorously eliminates nonessential details and 
carefully chooses the characters and properties, stage settings, for 
his little play. I regard the face of my chief character as the center 
of interest and compose everything to that as the climax of my 
picture. I try to tell the whole story, if possible, in the facial ex- 
pressions, then again in the action. : 

My friend Charley Sykes disagrees with me. In his cartoons he 
nearly always turns the back of his character to the reader. This 
practice may add to the humor of the effect in some cases and 
Charley may be right. On the stage, it is sometimes done to give 
a touch of naturalism; but the old stage rule, “Never turn your 
back to the audience,” had a reason, I think, in the fact that the 
face, the eyes and facial expression are the parts of a human 
personality that express most and always attract and hold the 
attention. 

To return for a moment to the people who write in about car- 
toons. All sorts do this, even the highest browed and hardest 
boiled. I think the most widespread and distinguished response 
I ever got to a cartoon was the result of a misspelled word. I spell 
in a sketchy, impressionistic way. I have always regarded conven- 
tional spelling as a nuisance. I have spelled “across” with two c’s 
for forty years. And I’ve looked it up hundreds of times to see 
which way is right, though I know it doesn’t make a particle of 
difference, really. 

In a cartoon, I wanted to ridicule the solemn, nonsensical legal 
battles over petty technicalities waged in our courts. I showed 
four lawyers playing cards in the presence of the court, jury and 
packed audience. One addressing the judge, is making an objection 
on the ground that the learned counsel on the other side had played 
a deuce, when, according to Hoyle, he should have played a queen. 
I think the caption was The Legal Game. 
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Well, I misspelled the word “counsel,” and all the various eagle- 
eyed functionaries—editors, copy readers, proofreaders—who can 
smell a misspelled word a mile missed it. It went through uncor- 
rected and so appeared before millions of scandalized lawyers. The 
day after the Saturday Evening Post containing that cartoon ap- 
peared on the news stands the editor’s mail, and mine, began to 
bulge with sizzling, crackling letters from lawyers in most of the 
states and territories of this Union, pointing out that misspelled 
word. Learned judges took their pens in hand “to keep the record 
straight.” That was the phrasc they all used. Not one of them 
was moved to comment upon the issue raised in the cartoon; but 
they all got het up and excited over the utterly unimportant cir- 
cumstance of a misspelled word. Could anything have better 
proved the point made in the cartoon? 

At the time of the Mississippi flood I conceived a cartoon show- 
ing the flood of indecency about to engulf the American home. 
Frightened parents were piling a high rampart of protests in an 
effort to avert the disaster. 

A letter came to the editor protesting that in my picture I had 
women carrying sandbags to pile on the levee. These sandbags, said 
my critic, weigh four hundred pounds apiece and no woman could 
carry one. Also I had a wheelbarrow loaded with them and no 
boards to keep it from sinking in the mud. 

The obvious answer, of course, was that the bags did not contain 
sand; but, as plainly labeled, they contained parental protests, 
which in this situation weighed mighty little. This critic over- 
looked the house labeled American Home, which, in proportion to 
the human figures, would have been about four feet square. 

As the life stories of many artists show, it sometimes takes little 
to tip the scale from one art career to another. Many are proficient 
in several fields, whether cartooning, illustrating, painting, writ- 
ing, music or acting. Thus Caruso, the singer, was also a carica- 
turist; so was Thackeray, the novelist. All his life Mark Twain 
had an eager desire to draw, but never quite realized it, though at 
times he jestingly attempted to illustrate his writings with 
sketches. He once suggested a cartoon to the editors of Punch 
which they did not use. . . 


5. The Message and Appeal of the Good Cartoon 
W. Brooxe Graves, a note prepared for use in this volume 


There are many persons who have had part in the conduct of 
some campaign—local, state, or national—who know from actual 
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Fig. 16. 
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From the Independent, March 8, 1925. Reprinted by permission 


experience of the value of cartoons. At the annual meeting of 
the National Municipal League in Pittsburgh, November, 1925, 
Mr. Walter J. Millard delivered an address in which he said: that 
the cartoons of Shafer in the Cincinnati Post were, more than 
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From the Evening Public Ledger, Philadelphia, May 28, 1925. Reprinted 
by permission 


any other single factor, to be credited with the then recent victory 
in the campaign for a new charter. Were it not for the fact 
that they are of such local interest, one or more of them might 
have been reproduced here. Perhaps a description of one will 
suffice. The strong arm of “Awakened Cincinnati” is represented 
in the act of using a cat-o’-nine-tails whip upon an individual 
representing the “gang.” He bears various placards such as “Gas 
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HAVEN’T WE ABOUT EFCRGOTTEN THE REAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THIS DAY ? 


, Copyright. 1925, by The Philadelphia Inquirer Co. 


Fie. 18. 
From the Philadelphia Inquirer, May 30, 1925. Reprinted by permission 


rate increase,” “Ten year electric light rate,” “Hole-y streets,” 
etc. The handle of the whip is the City Charter Ticket, the 
name of one of the candidates appearing on each of the tails of 
the whip. Mr. Common People looks on with great satisfaction, 
commenting “Oh boy! that’s SOME nine!” 
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WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE ?. 
"== Copyright, 1928, by The TONED Ia TECUIeT EE) 


Fig. 19. 
From the Philadelphia Inquirer, April 16, 1926. Reprinted by permission. 


Mr. Millard is the field secretary for the Proportional Represen- 
tation League; he has probably directed more city charter cam- 
paigns than any other man in the country. It was with the feeling 
that no one was better qualified to speak with authority on the 
influence, value, and importance of the cartoon in the molding 
of opinion, that the Editor of the present volume asked Mr. Millard 
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HE 1S. TAKING THOSE PRE-ELECTION PLEDGES SERIOUSLY 


epyright, 1925, by The Philadetpbla Inquirer Co 


Fig. 20. 
From the Philadelphia Inquirer, May 1, 1925. Reprinted by permission 


to contribute a brief word upon this subject. In response to this - 
request, the following interesting comment was received: 


The influence of the cartoon is almost wholly on the emotional 
side of the mind. It is quite difficult to make an argument by its 
means though sometimes it can be used to deadly effect to destroy 
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one. The classic example of this is the cartoon in a Denver news- 
paper during a controversy concerning the valuation of the street 
car system. The company had gone to great pains to explain the 
reasonableness of such things as “going value,” “replacement value,” 
etc. A cartoon appeared showing an old pair of shoes and by the 
side of it was a list of items somewhat like this: “Original cost, 
$5.00; two half-soles, $3.00; four pair of heels, $2.50; ten pair of 
shoe-strings, $1.00; one hundred and fifty shines, $15.00. Present 
value $26.50.” The more simple the issue the more effective car- 
tooning can be. In fact the weakness of them from the standpoint 
of aiding correct judgment on the part of the public is that they 
greatly facilitate the process of over-simplification. Most of the 
mental pictures which Lippmann calls “stereotypes” use a figure 
from a cartoon as their bases. Cartoons heap ridicule rather than 
teach. They destroy the dignity that would prevent questioning. 
Movements and objects which are encouraged by clear thinking are 
aided by cartoons. Those which are not so aided find them irksome. 
The ex-Kaiser has not yet forgiven Punch for its cartoon “Dropping 
the Pilot.” 

They are of great value in enabling those of similar views to find 
one another. A laugh you share with others is not only a heartier 
one but it becomes easier to co-operate with someone with whom you 
have laughed. Cartoons bring together a group that was not 
conscious of itself, they keep it together and energize it into greater 
action. 

Cartoons will always be important because they almost always tend 
to be symbols and the urge toward the use of symbols is built into 
the very foundation of the mind. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. What does Overstreet mean by the problem of vividness? 

2. By what methods can we as individuals cultivate a habit of 
vividness in oral and written expression ? 

3. What psychological explanation is there for the fact that pic- 
tures make a quicker and deeper impression upon the mind 
than words and that “picture-words” make a quicker and deeper 
impression than abstractions ? 

4, What is the difference between imitative and selective art? 
Where is each type most valuable? 

5. Is it true, as Overstreet says, that pictures fasten our attention 
upon aspects of our own world which ordinarily escapes us? 
If true, give illustrations, 

6. Can people be trained to respond to an artistic appeal, or is the 
ability to appreciate art a natural gift? 

”. What can the schools do to further the appreciation of art, and 
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to'train people to respond to its appeal? Would the experiment 
made in Chicago be practical for general use? 


. Why does the cartoon often have a greater power to influence men 


than some of the finer and higher types of art to be found 
in galleries and collections ? 

Examine the cartoons reproduced in the text, with the idea of 
analyzing them and enumerating the elements of their strength. 
Compare them with current cartoons in your daily paper, or in 
magazines. 

Should a good cartoon have as many or as few lines in it as are 
reasonably possible? Reasons? 

What is the significance of the cartoon in the conduct of a cam- 
paign ? 

How much do the captions and labels of a cartoon contribute to 
its effect? Should these be long or short, and why ? 

In what different senses may the word “cartoon” be used 2 
What kinds of cartoons are usually allegorical ? 

What does the reaction of the public to Mr. Johnson’s cartoon 
on Law Enforcement prove? 

Describe the origins of the party emblems so common in cur- 
rent American political cartoons. 


TOPICS FOR FURTHER INVESTIGATION AND 
DISCUSSION 


In France for years, it has been illegal to construct a bridge 
without first having it approved from the esthetic as well as 
from the technical, engineering point of view. What influence 
have such regulations as this had in developing the fine artistic 
sense that the French possess 2 

In America, in recent years, an effort has been made to make 
business structures beautiful as well as serviceable. Gasoline 
stations have often been made to present quite an artistic ap- 
pearance. What effect might such things as this be expected 
to have, in the course of time? What would be your attitude 
toward one who criticized expenditures of this sort on the part 
of large companies, because this was “a waste of money, and 
tended to increase the cost of the product 2” 


. Does a person with artistic temperament, raised in the slums of 


a big city, have this talent because he was raised in the slums 
or in spite of it? In other words, how much is our appreciation 
of art dependent upon close association with works of art? Com- 
pare Overstreet’s paragraph on the Parthenon. 

A study of some of the best cartoons of recent years may easily 
be made by a study of the Pulitzer awards, made annually. 


. As a test of a cartoon, try writing a newspaper editorial which 
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will present with equal force and clarity, the idea presented by 
the cartoon. This method can be guaranteed to cause a quite 
thorough and careful analysis of the appeal of the cartoon. 
How much do art contests contribute to an appreciation of beauty 
and art? As, for instance, the annual beauty pageant formerly 
held at Atlantic City. 

Under the title “Bringing Art to the American School,” the 
following comment appeared in a recent number of the World 
Review: 


“Every school in the United States, from the metropolitan high 
school to the smallest schoolhouse in the backwoods, should have 
upon its walls at least one plaster cast of a superb piece of sculpture 
and one fine color print of a masterpiece of painting,” said Mr. Huger 
Elliott, Educational Director, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York. 

This is no new idea; many schoolhouses in the country have been 
furnished with plaster casts and color prints. But the novelty of 
the idea was to carry out this project nationally. 

Many schools do not know just what plaster cast and just what 
fine print to select for the school. Many schools do not realize at 
what small cost it can be done and to what point of perfection repro- 
duction in color hag been attained. To meet such a situation the 
American Federation of Arts appointed a special committee to 
recommend particular casts and particular prints for schools. It is 
not necessary to confine your choice to this list; there easily may be 
others which will serve the same purpose. 


Here follows a list, shorter, but not unlike that appearing in 
Mr. Taft’s article. 

What is art, anyway? Has any one ever satisfactorily defined 
it? See Tolstoy’s writing on this subject. Compare with this, 
John Middleton Murry, “The Essence of Art,” Forum, October, 
1925. 

For further information on the drawing of cartoons, see Claire 
Briggs, How to Draw Cartoons (Harper, 1925). 

Comment: “Art is the truest League of Nations, speaking a 
language and preaching a message understood by all peoples.” 
From the address of Otto H. Kahn, quoted above. 

Expand and illustrate the following statement, also by Mr. 
Kahn: “Art is a mighty element for civic progress. It leads 
us to seek and to appreciate that which is high, worthy, and 
exalting, and to despise, and to turn away from, that which is 
vulgar, cheap, and degrading.” 

Confucius wrote: “One picture is worth 10,000 words.” 

A big company manufacturing a special paper for rotogravure 
printing advertises: ‘“Pictures—the Universal Language.” 
Study carefully and comment upon the following editorial from 
the Independent, June 12, 1926: 
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BY ANY OTHER NAME 


Slowly but surely the drearier corners and recesses of American 
life are yielding to the light of popular esthetics. George F. Bab- 
bitt’s subdivisions are filled with “Colonial residences” of chaste 
design; the Colonial residences themselves are filled with reasonably 
competent gestures in “antique” furniture, often of a design so chaste 
as to be positively prudish. Not only in the hearth and home circles 
do Americans bend the unoiled knee of nature’s nobility before the 
shrine of beauty as understood in the Ladies’ Home Journal; the 
marts of trade have been invaded by esthetic ideals. 

Nor are even our rural associations immune from the cult of 
beauty, now raging like an advanced pandemic in the urban centers. 
In “Agricultural Coéperation,” published by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, United States Department of Agriculture, appears, 
under the date of May 24, a paragraph with the following significant 
heading: “Beautification Contest of Wisconsin Cheese Factories.’ 
The title alone shows which way the wind is blowing; indeed, a 
single cheese factory may be trusted to function efficiently as a local 
weather vane. It seems that $1,000 in prizes will be divided among 
the cheese factories of Wisconsin which show the greatest improve- 
ment in beautification during 1926. “Among the factors considered 
will be: repairing and painting of buildings; cleaning up of sur- 
roundings; arrangement of grounds; planting of trees, shrubs, vines, 
and flowers; and sanitary arrangement.” The captious might argue 
that as the whole program, including even the planting, smacks 
more of applied than of pure esthetics, the Cheese Producers’ 
Federation might well have considered increasing the olifactory 
attractiveness of the cheese business. Nothing, one would think, 
would add more beauty to a cheese factory than a beautiful smell. 
It would be a blithe day for the countryside if an institution dedi- 
cated to the manufacture of Limburger should waft forth the seduc- 
tive perfume of Mille Fleurs, or a Camembert plant advertise its 
existence by puffing out fragrant breaths of Chypre or New Mown 
Hay. 

Thus we progress constantly from one standard to another. Cheese 
factories and abattoirs are Beauty Spots. Undertakers become Mor- 
ticians, real-estate agents graduate into Realtors, the darkies and 
foreigners who push lawnmowers are known as Grass Truncators, 
and White Wings are respectfully referred to as Asphalticians. It is 
all too beautiful for words, and so we have to invent words to 
describe it. 


For an interesting chapter on art and public opinion, see Edward 
Alsworth Ross, Social Control, Chap. xx (Maemillan, 1912). 

Comment upon the following from E. S. Bogardus, Essentials of 
Social Psychology, previously cited: “Art wields an unconscious 
influence over individuals.” Why unconscious? Is it never a 
conscious influence ? 
Rebecca West presents an interesting angle of this problem in 
“On Being Choked with Cream,” Harper’s Magazine, Septem- 
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ber, 1926. While writing particularly of persons engaged in 
literary pursuits, what she says is as true of artists as of literary 
men. : 
The Clipsheet of the Methodist Board of Temperance, Prohibi- 
tion, and Public Morals, 100 Maryland Ave., Washington, D. C., 
frequently publishes charts and cartoons on the subject of 
prohibition, as in the issues for May 30, and June 6, 1927. The 
mats are furnished free to any newspaper desiring to use them. 
In June, 1927, Forum published J. B. Priestley’s “Art as a 
Magic Mirror,’ and Harper’s Magazine, Walter Pach’s, “What 
Passes for Art: Some Reflections on Contemporary Painters.” 
Harper published, in 1927, a three-volume History of Art, Joseph 
Pijoan. Dodd, Mead, 1927, published Louis W. Flaccus, The 
Spirit and Substance of Art. Chapters are devoted to each of the 
arts—the dance, architecture, sculpture, painting, poetry, and 
music. There are, of course, many older treatments of these 
same subjects that are highly worth while. 

What is Art? Consult the various dictionaries for definitions. 
Recall Tolstoy’s famous definition that “art is the transference 
of feeling.” See the eight prize definitions in the Forum, June, 
1927. 

The Photographers Association of America recently carried a 
full-page advertisement in the Saturday Evening Post: 


MOLD PUBLIC OPINION ... illustrate with photographs. 


Photographs show people what they’re getting for their money— 
whether it’s refrigerators, residences, or railroad tickets. One cannot 
carry an iceless refrigerator or radio into a prospect’s home; tell 
your story just as effectively with interesting, convincing photo- 
graphs. If you’re a realtor, carry photographs of the homes you list. 
Transportation service selling can be made easier by intelligent 
use of interesting photographs. Photographs reveal value truthfully. 
Properly made and reproduced, they will add new interest and new 
vigor to your selling message—give truthful emphasis to your claims. 
They mold public opinion quickly and effectively. Where words fail, 
photographs always convince. 


PHOTOGRAPHS TELL THE STORY. 


Time, March 28, 1927, has under “Press,” a most interesting 
story of Thomas Nast, Charles Dana Gibson, and others. 
Kimball Young, A Source Book for Social Psychology, Chap. 
xxvii, Knopf, 1927, reprints an article by R. Dodge, “The 
Psychology of Propaganda.” A number of illustrations show the 
effectiveness of the cartoon during the war period. 

The following from the Philadelphia Inquirer, October 9, 1927, 
shows the importance of a psychological appeal made by various 
types and objects of art, particularly for exhibition purposes: 
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Scientific research to eliminate “museum fatigue” from visitors 
to the new Art Museum, on the Parkway, are being conducted in 
Memorial Hall by the staff of the Pennsylvania Museum, under direc- 
tion of Professor Edwards Robinson, a noted psychologist of Yale 
University, it became known yesterday. 

Horace Jayne, curator of Oriental Art of the Pennsylvania Museum, 
who is collaborating with Professor Robinson, revealed that the Fair- 
mount Park Museum is being used as a laboratory to discover facts 
which will help to insure an auspicious arrangement of the millions 
of dollars’ worth of paintings in the new Art Museum, so they may be 
viewed by the public without any trace of fatigue. 

Because of poor arrangement of exhibits, from a psychological 
point of view, “museum fatigue” is a prominent feature in many 
of the world’s great museums. 

“As custodian of the Wilstach collection and other important works 
owned by the city,” said Mr. Jayne, “The Pennsylvania Museum has 
a public obligation to work out the best possible plans for theif 
display in the splendid new building. The purpose of the research is 
to test out the plans already made. This is done by finding out what 
people like most to see and what arrangement of works of art give 
people the greatest pleasure, as shown by the time they spend in 
looking at them. 


PUBLIC LIKES AND DISLIKES 


“When people linger to look at works of art they are not be- 
ing tired. Thus our researches will help to make the city’s new 
museum on the Parkway free from the bugbear of poorly arranged 
art galleries, the institutional ailment technically referred to as 
‘museum fatigue.’ 

“The researches have revealed new light on public likes and dis- 
likes, as well as establishing facts that hitherto have been assumed 
without scientific proof,” he said. “Among the facts established are: 

“J. People will spend more time looking at paintings when they 
are displayed in period interiors and surrounded by authentic furni- 
ture and other objects of their time, than when they are displayed 
alone. 

“2. When a painting is hung in the center of a wall it attracts 
more attention than when hung near a corner. 

“3. Landscapes are more popular than ‘still life.’ 

“4, A case containing a variety of objects attracts more attention 
than a collection of objects all of the same type. 

“5. A single object will attract more attention when displayed in 
a case than when set in the open. 

“These points are of particular interest because they support 
the tentative plan of arrangement for the new Art Museum, which 
recognizes first of all the interest of the general public,” said Fiske 
Kimball, director of the Pennsylvania Museum. 

“The ordinary visitor wants to see the masterpieces; to find the 
finest things without tiresome search. He isn’t interested in the 
minute differences between many things which are nearly similar. 
He is interested to know the general character of the art of different 
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periods and to get an intelligent bird’s-eye view of the whole. In 
the older great museums it has been very difficult for him to get this. 


MUSEUM FATIGUE CAUSES 


“The gradual growth of their buildings, the lack of selection among 
a multitude of similar works, the separation of paintings from the 
decorative works of the time which were their original and natural 
surroundings, have been—with the glare of top-lighted galleries—some 
of the principal sources of ‘museum fatigue.’ 

“In the new Philadelphia Museum the effort will be to show, on 
the principal exhibition floor, a selection of the finest works of paint- 
ing and sculpture, along with the furniture and other objects of 
their own time, in a series of galleries ranged in historical order. 

“By following only the ‘main street’ of the museum, the visitor 
will retrace the great pageant of the evolution of European art from 
the time of Christ onward to the most vitally modern contemporary 
work, or, in Asia, from the austere beginnings in India and China 
to the last flowering of the delicate art of Japan. To left and right 
will be rooms with authentic paneling and furnishings of their 
periods, making the life and art of the time vividly real to every 
visitor. 

“For the student, the designer, the manufacturer as well as the 
collector, there will be ranged, on another floor, the multitude of 
minor objects in porcelain, glass and metal, the textiles, the prints, 
of which only the finest occupy their place in the principal display. 
Here in rooms and cases easy of access, the specialist can examine, 
compare and handle the material which he comes to consult. From 
the rich stores here the objects on display above may be frequently 
changed, so that the frequent visitor will find always something new 
to repay him.” 


NEW BUILDING ADMIRABLE 


The new building on the Parkway, Mr. Kimball explained, is 
admirably designed for the working out of any plan which the present 
or the future makes most advisable. Except for the main walls all 
its interior divisions will allow of such change as is necessary to 
make it of maximum benefit to the public. 

“Never before,” he said, “has the opportunity been given any art 
museum to show its collections in the ideal manner, but with the new 
museum Philadelphia has this opportunity at hand.” 

Mr. Jayne, in telling of his work with Professor Robinson, said 
that for many months a careful but unobtrusive watch has been kept 
on virtually every visitor to Memorial Hall. Stop-watches told the 
story of public like and dislike. The chief experiments were con- 
ducted on Sunday, when from 4000 to 5000 visitors pass through the 
galleries. 

“One of the most interesting results of these investigations,” said 
Mr. Jayne, “is how very much more attractive a case filled with a 
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number of objects differing in form and color and material is than 
a case in which the objects are all of one sort. We set up one case 
and filled it with a dozen objects, some of them of porcelain, some 
of bronze and some of wood. Within a given time between fifty and 
sixty people stood before the case and examined the objects in it. 


VARIED DISPLAY ATTRACTS 


“Then we filled the very same case with a dozen pottery bowls of 
very much the same character and within the same time only eight 
or ten people would stop and look at the case so arranged, even 
though the bowls were really of more artistic worth than the other 
objects shown before. 

“And not only was the number of people who observed the case 
arranged with diversified things far greater, but the average time 
they stood before it was just about double. It is plain, therefore, 
that the public unconsciously prefers to look at a display of varied 
objects than a display of objects all of one sort.” 

Valuable facts have also been brought out, he said, in eee ae 
with the timing of visitors to those galleries which are devoted chiefly 
to the exhibition of paintings. By exhibiting pieces of furniture 
arranged attractively around the floor of these galleries it was. found 
that the average visitor found the atmosphere so much more agree-| 
able and attractive that he would stay a longer time in this gallery, 
even though he may not have looked closely at a single piece of 
furniture. 

“In other words,” as Mr, Jayne translates these results, “the more 
closely we approximate a normal surrounding for the display of 
museum objects the more closely does the average visitor Ay, atten- 
tion to these objects.” 


GLASS CASE EXPERIMENTS 


Still another series of experiments was carried out to test the 
value of using small glass cases for single objects. 

“A bright colored vase,” said Mr. Jayne, “was placed in a case in 
a position where many museum visitors would pass it. The number 
of people who stopped and examined it was recorded. The next 
Sunday the same vase was placed on a pedestal in the same position, 
but without the case. Again the number of visitors who stopped 
and looked at it was recorded. It was found that in the case the 
object attracted many more people than when standing on the 
pedestal alone. Whether the people thought it more precious because 
of the case or whether they were especially attracted to something 
shown under glass cannot, of course, be determined. 

“What we did prove, however, was that things which we wish to 
direct the attention of the public to particularly should be placed 
in an individual case rather than standing free.” 


The following are some recent books dealing with American 
architecture: 


Fiske Kimball, American Architecture (Bobbs-Merrill, 1928). 
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Lewis Mumford, Sticks and Stones (Boni and Liveright, 1924). 
Thomas KE. Tallmadge, The Story of Architecture in America 
(Norton, 1927). 


George H. Edgell, American Architecture of Today (Scribner, 
1927). 


Investigate the problem to which this note from the New Re- 
public for July 11, 1928, gives a clue: 


In a recent issue of the New Republic, a plan was described by 
which paintings and statuary are rented for brief periods of time— 
usually a month—very much as books are withdrawn from circulating 
libraries. Such a scheme enables young artists, who have not reached 
the stage where their work sells readily, to receive some revenue 
from it. Persons who cannot afford to buy works of art are per- 
mitted to enjoy them in their homes, if only temporarily. The plan 
increases sales, because some works are rented out to persons who 
find that this companionate marriage ripens into desire for a per- 
manent alliance. It makes the merits of some one statue or paint- 
ing a matter of acute discussion in many homes twelve times a 
year, whereas a single picture, no matter how good, once it has 
been bought and hung, is all too likely presently to fade into the 
wall. This scheme has for some time been in active and successful 
operation in Liverpool and Chicago; and we are glad to be able 
to add Philadelphia to this list. The Art Alliance of that city 
has a “Circulating Picture Club” with a large membership. Not 
only do many individuals belong, but forty-five schools and settle- 
ment houses use its facilities. When the Philadelphia Rapid Transit 
Company recently wanted prizes to award in a poster competition 
for “Safety Week,” it chose thirty-five memberships, each of which 
was given to some public or parochial school. We hope this sensible 
movement will grow, and look forward to the time when New York, 
supposedly the art center of the western world, gets around to 
joining it. 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE POWER OF THE SPOKEN WORD 


Tradition has handed down to us a story ' concerning a great 
crowd assembled in City Hall Park, New York, at the time 
of the assassination of Abraham Lincoln. The crowd, restive 
and threatening, was waiting anxiously for some word as to the 
condition of the President; if, as seemed likely at every 
moment, it became a mob, it would vent its wrath upon certain 
“copperhead” newspapers. Thoughtful men realized that the 
situation was a dangerous one, and General Garfield was asked 
to try to quiet the crowd. Stepping out on a balcony overlook- 
ing the vast throng, he stood with upraised hands in full sight 
of the crowd, which surged over to hear his news. This was 
the news: 


““Clouds and darkness are round about him: righteousness 
and judgment are the habitation of his throne.’? Fellow citizens! 
God reigns and the government at Washington still lives!” 


The crowd dispersed and the danger was over. The familiar, 
sacred words, with their great image, caught the crowd, and 
held them long enough to enable them to receive the assurance 
that a greater than Lincoln was still in power, and that the 
government did not fall even with the beloved President. 

The power of the spoken word and the power of the per- 
sonality behind it, has been through all the ages one of the most 
potent influences upon the minds and hearts of men. With 
that tendency to glorify the past and minimize the greatness 
of the present which so frequently evidences itself among us, 
it is often said that the power of oratory to-day is not as great 
as once it was. For one, I cannot subscribe to this view—not 
when a Bryan with a speech upon a cross of gold can win a 

*The version here presented follows James A. Winans, Public Speaking, 


240 (Century, 1917). 
2Psalms, xcvii, 2. 
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Presidential nomination; not. when a noted Chicago criminal 
lawyer with demagogic tendencies and an uncanny gift for the 
mouthing of words can, time after time, without exception 
throughout a long career, secure from juries verdicts of not 
guilty for defendants who in the words of Lady Macbeth, are 
“guilty as hell”; not when a Wilson with a rare gift of speech 
can bring all Europe to its knees before him; not when a Depew 
through a longer period than is accorded to most men for a life- 
time never ceased to charm his audiences. 

The human voice is used to-day for influencing conduct under 
a number of different circumstances: . 


1. In private conversation 

2. In legislative halls, and public forum 

3. In private groups and associations 

4. On lecture platform, lyceum, and Chautauqua 
5. Over the radio (See next chapter.) 


The power of oratory is no whit less than formerly, but 
the fact is that we rely less upon it, for with the output of the 
printing press, with improved means of transportation and 
communication and travel, it comes to be with us one of a 
number of agencies for moulding opinion, whereas in earlier times 
it had no rival. 

The first selection, “Oratory Past and Present,” is from an 
essay by Thomas Brackett Reed, America’s greatest parliamen- 
tarian, and one of her greatest orators. The second, “The In- 
fluence of Chautauqua,” is taken from a book by one of the 
men who participated in the founding of this great institution. 
This is followed by a brief statistical treatment of the Chau- 
tauqua movement. 


1. Oratory Past and Present 


THOMAS BRACKETT REED, an essay written as an introduction to one of the 
volumes of Modern Eloquence. It appears in the new edition as the 
Introduction to Vol. VII; it is reprinted here by permission 


The Republican party, and the protectionists generally, if, as 
they claim, they have reduced white paper to the low price 
which now prevails, have a heavy responsibility upon their con- 
sciences. Not only are books now within the reach of all, but 
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miniature libraries are springing up on all hands, and very soon 
the wonder of carpets and handsome furniture in the homes of 
men whose daily toil is their only resource, will give way to the 
new wonder of libraries in every household. Newspapers, also, 
are enlarging their fields of endeavor, and seem to be more than 
keeping pace with the movement of the time. So far have they 
gone, both in the greater and the smaller cities, that the venerable 
persons who come down to us from a former generation are in 
much doubt as to whether the great Sunday editions are a joy or 
an affliction. 

One would naturally suppose that the manifest change which 
has taken place in methods of displaying and receiving ideas would 
have left the old methods stranded high up on the shores of time. 
The earliest method of spreading information and molding opin- 
ions, however, has not passed away. Men still talk to each other 
face to face, and oratory still plays a great part in the instruc- 
tion of modern times. It is true that the orator reaches his 
largest audience by aid of the newspaper, but the newspaper now- 
adays depicts the applause and dissent of the audience, and gives, 
so far as it can, the atmosphere with which the orator is sur- 
rounded, and makes the reader appreciate the full human nature 
involved in the whole scene. The very postures, also, of the orator 
are displayed. 

But, however well any article may be written, and however 
well any speech may be reported, there is a charm in the spoken 
word, in the utterance of the living man, which no beauty of 
style can imitate, and no collocation of words can equal. Probably 
flischines never said: “You should have heard the lion himself,” 
when in exile he praised his superior, but if he was made to say 
it—if the story was invented—it was because the truth was 
deeper than the fact. 

What we call in America “Stump Oratory’—oratory in its 
roughest and most familiar shape—still plays a great part—a 
part which hardly seems to lessen in its influence over the people 
at large. To be fully satisfied, they must hear the man speak, 
and give themselves up to the sound of his voice. Whenever a 
campaign comes on, all the available vocal power is called into 
action, and whoever watches the effect will see that the oratory 
of the campaign is a very powerful and invigorating force. In 
1872 a large number of the leading men and newspapers had 
placed themselves in opposition to General Grant, and there 
were weeks during which his election seemed more than doubt- 
ful; but the campaign orator had not been at work a fortnight 
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before you could feel the change. Not only were there words, 
but you had looked into the face of the man who said them. 
When you read what is written, the power of the written word 
depends much upon your mood. When you hear a man speak, 
his power depends much on his mood. You naturally lend your 
thoughts to him. Moreover, the rest of your fellows in the audi- 
ence do their part, and there comes on that irresistible power of 
human sympathy which gives you your share of the emotion of 
others and mingles your thoughts with theirs. 

Of course, oratory can never again have the relative importance 
which it had in the early days when there were fewer things to 
do and fewer things to think of. In those old days you could 
meet and harangue the whole deciding multitude; for Athens in 
its prime had but twenty thousand free citizens; eight thousand 
was good attendance; and the human voice could have reached 
them all. In New York, Cooper Union holds less than three 
thousand people and Madison Square Garden thirteen thousand! 
If the orator could convert them all, he would hardly disturb 
the majority of either party. What a difference between an audi- 
ence in either place and the audience Demosthenes addressed when, 
in the Oration of the Crown, he reached the summit of fame, 
whereon he has stood for three and twenty centuries in solitary 
and unapproached preéminence. Even Cicero himself, his only 
rival in historic renown, concedes that Demosthenes is the standard 
of perfection. His audience was all the people, and not an inap- 
preciable fraction. His oration did not have to share place in 
Athenian minds with absorbing business and with newspapers laden 
with the doings of a world. 

So, the preacher, in the early days, had the advantage of the 
influence of the next world, and a goodly portion of this. Men 
are so busy now with the things of earth that there is little 
room for thoughts of the hereafter. Chrysostom, he whose mouth 
was of gold, the great preacher of antiquity, would hardly be 
on the road to so wide a fame in this age as he was in the age 
wherein he lived. The advocate, also, is crowded into obscurity, 
and Hortensius and Sulpicius in the modern world would hardly 
preserve, in our age, what antiquity has given them, the shadow 
of a name, and even Cicero as an advocate would have to eke 
out his reputation at the bar with his fame as a statesman. 

Nevertheless, oratory survives and seems in as great demand 
as ever, though the prizes have grown smaller, or, perhaps, strictly 
speaking, the other prizes of human endeavor have grown larger. 

The lecture field is still open, and if oratory shares public 
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attention more fully with other attractions and does not hold, 
as in the days of Beecher and Curtis and Wendell Phillips, its 
old preéminence, the audiences which listen to General Gordon 
and Henry Watterson have not lost their old interest and enjoy- 
ment. 

Those who have reached the age which naturally praises the 
days gone by still look back on the old lecture platform as the 
golden time of oratory in the New World. The men who laid 
the foundations of American literature in those days shed their 
light from many eminences all over the land, and taught high 
thinking and clean living to eager listeners not yet wedded to 
the pursuit of wealth, and not yet yearning for unwilling empire. 
They spoke to audiences which longed for the ideal life of the 
saints and sages, and made possible the dream of that freedom 
for all which Jefferson put into words in the Declaration of 
Independence, and Lincoln put into the deeds which preceded 
and followed his second inaugural. But in this crowded world, 
when the work is done the instrumentalities pass away, for the 
earth does not long allow itself to be encumbered by the ruins 
of even its loftiest temples or its most sumptuous palaces. When 
the worship has ceased and the King is dead, time, the devourer, 
does his work, and institutions perish as well as the men who 
made them. Only vitality itself, the living germ, can resist decay, 
and even that must pay the homage of a new incarnation into 
a life not always loftier or more noble. 

The oratory of Congress has certainly increased in volume, and 
for aught we know, has increased in ability, but, like all things 
else in a republic grown from three to seventy-six millions, it 
has lost its old proportion, and now struggles in vain for an audi- 
ence as wide as of yore. No metropolitan paper publishes even 
a synopsis of the debates, and a member acquainted with its busi- 
ness cannot tell what is going on after a three days’ absence. 
Each paper gives room to the doings of its own legislature, and 
erases Congress to give place to what used to seem to be smaller 
things. Probably the Record, the official publication, is to blame 
for this, and the member, to insure his appearing at full length 
in one place, has surrendered his chance to appear in all places. 
Nevertheless, a speech suitable for a campaign, and delivered 
at the proper time, may still have wide circulation and a three 
months’ immortality. 

Commencements have not lost their liking for orations, and 
as the number and size of colleges and universities have greatly 
increased, with them has also increased the desire for the spoken 
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word. Whoever has reputation enough of any kind to make people 
anxious to see him will not lack invitations to appear before 
fine audiences and enforce whatever ideas he may have of life 
and duty. Of course, from all this effort on the part of orators 
and all this endurance on the part of the people, there comes 
much diffusion of knowledge and a spread of thought and of new 
ideas which would wait long if only the printed word were at 
the service of the world. Parker and Phillips poured a 
great part of their noble work into these channels and were able 
to make men think as they did by the fact that the magic of 
their presence supported and sustained the magic of their words. 

The funeral oration must have had, and did have, its origin 
in far antiquity. No time has ever been, and no time can ever 
be, when the closing of life will cease to be its great event. What 
it means to him who has passed away only revelation or fancy 
ean depict. What, however, it is to him it will also be to all 
of us. We tread the path with no consciousness of companion- 
ship, and yet we know that all the countless generations of the 
myriad years of the past and all the years of the future are our 
sure companions. To us, then, who survive, there comes a cer- 
tain tenderness of heart which has never come before. The rival 
is a rival no longer. His hopes and ambitions have fallen by 
the wayside. In like manner ours will surely fall. If we have 
been foes our greatest longing in the first revulsion of feeling is 
to call oblivion down upon the fierce fights of the past; our 
first desire is to atone for the selfish greed of power or money 
or place which led to the long and bitter contentions and the 
cruel enmities now ended forever. Before an audience thus dis- 
posed it is not difficult to stir to its depths the human soul. 
Here we tell the truth with all its warmth and none of its cold- 
ness. Our sentences may be well rounded, for they need not be 
strictly just... . 

In Congress the funeral oration still survives, and much elo- 
quence still pervades the halls when death comes. Of course, 
there is much uttered which makes the judicious smile, but there 
is also much that is worthy of the themes, which, after all, are 
themes that involve all this world and all of its achievements 
with all the possibilities of the land across the barriers of which 
the dead man has been borne. Mankind, however, has been try- 
ing to phrase these great conditions which embrace all the past 
and all the future, ever since the world began. In conflict, there- 
fore, with all past history the oration can have little hope of 
originality, and the temptation to borrow has sometimes been 
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found to be irresistible. If we ever learn to treat the living 
with the tenderness with which we instinctively treat the dead, 
we shall then have a civilization well worth distributing. 

The sermon may seem not to fully belong to the domain of 
the oration, which, in its ordinary acceptation, means a discourse 
against adversaries and involves immediate conviction and per- 
suasion. As we think of an oration we think of a discourse 
which seems to be the sudden and consecutive outpouring of a 
full mind at that moment aroused to action by the opponent who 
stands before the speaker. ‘The sermon, however, may have all 
those characteristics, and then become a pulpit oration, subject 
to the same laws of criticism. Such certainly were the sermons 
of Martin Luther and of John Knox. 

If it should be said that any sermon has to encounter the great 
adversary of the human race, or, if the preacher does not recog- 
nize the personality of Satan, that he at least has to encounter 
human nature, our greatest adversary, I presume I should have 
to admit that perhaps the difference is only one of degree, and 
that the sermon resembles all oratory, and that, in being more 
sober and using fewer arts, it in that very way accomplishes the 
work of persuasion.* 

Usually, however, the sermon is wholly or largely written out, 
and lends itself to the informing rather than the stirring of the 
audience. It can have little recourse to those enlivenments which 
come from wit and humor, though much has been permitted in 
these modern days which even so recently as Henry Ward Beecher’s 
time shocked the religious mind. Dean Swift, himself a wit almost 
without an equal, cautions his young clergyman to avoid the 
endeavoring at wit, not only because the chances were little less 
than a million to one that he had none, but because he had better 
not use it in a sermon, even if he did have it. A sermon, the 
famous Dean seemed to think, was a means of permanent im- 
provement of the human soul, one therefore, it was out of place 
in the pulpit to use what he calls the “pathetic? or temporarily 
moving expedients of oratory. The victories of righteousness 
should be the permanent results of pitched battles, and not the 
display of the banners of the army and the sound of the trum- 
pets. 

The after-dinner speech, the antipodes of the funeral oration, 
has, like that, equal date with Andes and with Ararat. Hardly 
had the family relation been well established before the guild 


*[For a fuller word on the subject of pulpit oratory, see the selection 
from Newell Dwight Hillis, Chapter VIII, Sect. 1, of this book.] 
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began. So far back as we know anything of the history of any 
people, we find them associating in groups of a character more 
or less permanent as the cause of association was temporary or 
persistent. With the association came the cementing influence of 
the banquet, with food and flowing bowl. To watch at any dinner 
now the gradual exhaustion of talk between neighbors, and the 
gradual extension of conversation to those farther off, is to under- 
stand in some measure the yearning for speeches which takes 
possession of any large assembly. Either speeches or dispersion 
the multitude must have, and so people with the most honest in- 
tentions as to silence break forth into sound. To-day associations 
to protect rights and insure liberty are not so much needed, but 
the old habits prevail, and the after-dinner speech has, next to 
the banquet, become the main object of the festival, if, indeed, 
the interest in it does not exceed that of the main purpose, the 
banquet itself. Societies, the demand of which for comradeship 
arises from common nationality and common origin of any kind, 
have so multiplied in the land that every great city and many 
smaller ones renew every year the tribute of grateful memories 
to the land of birth and to the associations of the old home. Here 
can be easily seen great opportunities for the “pathetic” and for 
“wit,” occasions where Dean Swift’s young clergyman might solace 
himself for the abstention which the pulpit enjoins, where the 
statesmen might, even in talking on public affairs, relieve him- 
self from too sober a presentation of his cares, and where the 
lawyer might free himself from his duties to his client and find 
an audience who had not heard the facts which limit his elo- 
quence at the bar. 

Here there is room for all, and more than room for all, that 
are fit, for the demand for such oratory far exceeds the supply. 

The popular notion is that this display of wit and eloquence 
is an easy task. But there is no audience more critical than the 
one which greets the after-dinner speaker. No party spirit helps 
him, and he has only the sympathy he himself creates. It is true 
that he cannot be too serious, but he may preach a serious dis- 
course if he lights up the somber background by the light of elo- 
quent diction or of quaint and humorous phrase. Before this audi- 
ence he wins the highest praise who adds to the charm of his 
discourse the soundest wisdom of any orator, the knowledge or 
instinct of where to stop... . 

It is a popular idea that those who are gifted with oratorical 
power have few other gifts, that their influence perishes with 
the moving of popular audiences, and that they have not in 
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other spheres the power they show in arousing the multitude. 
_ In many cases this is so, but those who move public sentiment 
move it in different degrees. Public sentiment also is of two 
different kinds: the voice .of the people, which is the hurried 
result of the untrained and uninstructed emotions, and that 
voice of the people, uttered after due thought and experience, 
which is the solid and enduring basis of human action. Gales, 
which are but air in motion, may toss the surface of the seas into 
wild and ravening waves; but the great strength of the ocean is 
underneath it all, and, aided by the steadfast genius of man, 
transports to every shore the products of every land. 

Men who stir the surface of thought for the moment may be 
inferior and command little permanent respect, but the great 
orators have left too many landmarks behind them to be con- 
founded with rhetoricians and men of the moment. We have 
not one of his orations left by which we might judge for our- 
selves, but if there be anything in the testimony of all the men 
of his time, Julius Cesar is entitled to rank among the greatest 
orators of his age. Yet, however much we may mourn over the 
passage of the Rubicon, we cannot deny to Cesar the highest 
rank of all those who have managed the affairs of practical life. 
Daniel Webster, who was our greatest orator, has never been 
denied the rank of a great man. Henry Clay, whose oratory was 
of that sympathetic kind which we most suspect, was the most 
powerful party leader who ever dictated his will to others... . 


2. The Influence of Chautauqua 
A 


In Its Early Years in the West 


Hue A. OrcHArD, Pifty Years of Chautauqua, 215-222 (Torch Press, 1923) 


The circuit chautauqua had been in existence for five years, 
and had come everywhere to be recognized as a powerful and 
growing influence in public affairs: before the metropolitan news- 
papers condescended to give it even passing notice. 

Finally the Indianapolis News, having sensed the rising influ- 
ence and increasing power of the chautauqua platform in relation 
to public questions, sent H. T. Lewis, a staff correspondent, out 
into the west to make a thorough investigation and a full report 
of his findings. 
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Mr. Lewis came, and soon discovered that he had alighted upon 
a field rich in news value, especially from the standpoint of 
politics. He, accordingly, sent to the News a series of interest- 
ing letters under dates of September 9th, 10th, 11th, and 12th, 
1908, that constituted the first real recognition the circuit chau- 
tauquas had enjoyed from the metropolitan press. 

From Iowa he reported how the old guard standpatters were 
feeling the new political force of the chautauqua, and in what 

-he styled “glimpses behind the curtain,” gave a comprehensive 
review of the heroic work of Albert B. Cummins and Robert M. 
La Follette in smashing the power of the railroad kings and 
freeing the people from the yoke of financial and political bondage. 

He wrote from Kansas of the downfall of Senator Long, and 
attributed it to the rising political power of the chautauqua, 
from which platform the rising exponents of progressivism had 
thundered their messages. 

From Missouri he wrote of the work of Joseph Folk and the 
marvelous spectacle of his advocating the election of progressive 
republicans, and of La Follette’s advocacy of the election of demo- 
cratic progressiveness; and ascribed the new condition that pre- 
vailed in popular thought and political action wholly to the in- 
fluence of the chautauquas. 

Throughout the series of political letters, Mr. Lewis spoke in 
glowing terms of the tremendous influence then being wielded by 
Hanley of Indiana, Folk of Missouri, Hoch of Kansas, and W. 
J. Bryan, in the messages they were delivering over a vast terri- 
tory on the platforms of the chautauquas. 

A cartoon published in that paper (September 10, 1908), 
flamingly set forth the chautauqua as “a new figure in the po- 
litical arena.” In the center stands the chautauqua gladiator 
clad in armor. In his left hand he holds a shield labeled 
“Pacts.” In his right he has a broad sword labeled “Political 
Independence.” He has just finished an encounter with a Stand- 
patter who may be seen in full retreat at the rear, his broken 
sword lying at the feet of the gladiator who has turned in defi- 
ance toward a group of machine politicians standing hesitant and 
evidently fear-stricken. At the rear may be seen a group of 
Yellow Dog politicians falling backward from the wall of the 
arena, while on the top of the entrance arch stands a small boy 
representing the public in an attitude of jubilation, waving his 
hat high in the air and yelling “Whee!” 

This cartoon is fairly representative of what was the concep- 
tion of the metropolitan editors of that time of the nature and 
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purpose of chautauqua, and while it was—as later years dis- 
closed—a little wide of the mark so far as the plans and aims 
of the managers were concerned, there can be no doubt that 
it was a rather accurate prophecy of a political influence after- 
ward exerted by the chautauquas. 

Gradually the metropolitan press began to devote more atten- 
tion to the growing institution, and finally the magazines took 
it up and numerous write-ups of chautauqua managers have been 
published as well as interesting stories of chautauqua experiences 
by some of the prominent people who have gone down the line as 
talent. 

It might not be amiss at this point to refer briefly to a problem 
of the early days arising out of the opposition of certain political 
interests to the work the chautauqua was attempting to do. It 
frequently occurred that if a public official appeared upon the 
platform who was well known for his party affiliations, those of 
the opposing party would accuse the management of having “sold 
out” to the other side. But managers have almost uniformly, we 
believe, balanced their programs politically by an honest effort 
to have all sides fairly represented, and so far as political propa- 
ganda is concerned, we believe that the chautauqua platform has 
afforded to the general public the best opportunity yet offered to 
the world for hearing all sides of political questions and being 
thus rendered competent to pass unbiased judgment upon men, 
events, and policies. 

The “wet” crowd, the liberal crowd—so-called—the advocates of 
the “wide-open” policy, the gamblers and the ne’er-do-wells have 
always been consistently opposed to chautauqua, and perhaps will 
continue to be. 

The most serious problem of all has been that of codperation. 
The Independents early accused circuit managers of being in the 
business solely for profit, and many have given tearful utter- 
ances to the belief that the chautauqua was becoming thoroughly 
commercialized. The criticism was generally made without due 
consideration for the fact that every business launched for what- 
soever purpose must find the means for sustenance within its own 
activities. No sane man ever disputed that the laborer is worthy 
of his hire, and that the responsible managers of worth-while 
chautauqua circuits are entitled to reasonable compensation for 
their efforts. 

This unfortunate propaganda about commercialization has cost 
the circuits a pretty penny, and has rendered the task more 
dificult than it ought to have been, of developing that degree 
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of cooperation between managers and thé local citizens whereby 
proper foundations for true chautauqua success may be laid. 

In the early days of circuit promotion, and even down through 
the years, in every community have been found business men who 
believed themselves to be “too busy” in looking after their private 
affairs to lend any aid to a public movement such as chautauqua 
promotion. Another class of citizens encountered has been the man 
who says he “cannot see that there is any profit to me in this 
chautauqua; it draws but few people from the surrounding towns, 
and I have not noticed that business is any better during chau- 
_tauqua week.” 

These two classes of individuals represent a minority which 
still persists in a refusal to see that possible financial profit is 
not all there is in business. Wiser men have come to see that 
it is Just as much their business to encourage an institution that 
helps in the education and happiness of the community, as it is 
to sell groceries, dress goods, or lumber, and that the profit arising 
from the former may be far more valuable, even if not so apparent, 
as that which arises from the latter. 

After twenty years of circuit chautauquas, the leaders of every 
community have come to understand that, for the promulgation 
of every worth-while public enterprise they should cast to the winds 
all thought of personal financial gain, lend their influence, their 
time, and their labors in an unsparing effort to promote and de- 
velop whatever is capable of making a real contribution to the 
life and happiness of the people. This has come to be looked 
upon as good business, as well as good sentiment, and the circuit 
chautauquas are undoubtedly entitled to large credit for having 
developed this modern idea and practice. 


B 


Some Statistics from a Recent Chautauqua Year 


Cuarites F. Horner, The Chautauqua and Lyceum in Numbers,—from a 
report submitted, September 16, 1921, to the president of the 
International Lyceum and Chautauqua Association 


CHAUTAUQUA 


The following figures were compiled at the close of the Chau- 
tauqua season of 1920; with information sent in by the following 
Bureaus : 
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Acme Chautauquas, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Chatauqua Association of Pennsylvania, Swarthmore, Pa. 
Community Chautauquas, Greencastle, Indiana. 
Community Chautauquas, New Haven, Conn. 

Coit & Alber Chautauquas, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Oadmean Chautauquas, Topeka, Kansas. 

Wllison-White and Dominion Chautauquas, Portland, Oregon. 
Jones Chautauqua System, Perry, Iowa. 
Midland Chautauquas, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Mutual Chautauquas, Chicago, Ill. 

Redpath Chautauquas, White Plains, New York. 
Redpath Chautauquas, Columbus, Ohio. 

Redpath-Vawter Chautauquas, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Redpath Chautauquas, Chicago, III. 

Redpath-Horner Chautauquas, Kansas City, Mo. 
Radcliff Chautauqua System, Washington, D. C. 
Independent-Cooperative Chautauqua, Bloomington, Ill. 
Standard Chautauqua System, Lincoln, Nebr. 
Travers-Newton, Des Moines, Iowa. 

White & Myers Chautauquas, Kansas City, Mo. 
International Chautauquas, Bloomington, Ill. 


This report includes the nearest estimate that we can get on 
the Independent Chautauquas. 

All of the above Bureaus report interest increasing with the 
exception of two. One Bureau does not report at all on this 
matter and another states it is undecided. 

According to the figures compiled, these Bureaus, including the 
Independent Chautauquas, held the following number of assem- 
bles in the United States and Canada: 


In 1920—8,581 
In 1919—6,352 
In 1918—4,947 


In 1920 there were operated 93 Circuits. 

Three Bureaus reported morning work. 

These Bureaus employed a total of 511 lecturers. 
46,368 lectures were delivered. 

The number of people employed by all Bureaus was 5,757. 
They employed 910 Crew men and own 525 Tents. 


The aggregate attendance was 35,449,750. This is a stupen- 
dous figure, but it must.be remembered that this represents an 
aggregate attendance and not the number of different people 
who attended. 

The 93 Circuits were divided as follows: 
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33—3 Day Circuits 11—6 Day Circuits 
8—4 Day Circuits 9—7 Day Circuits 
32—5 Day Circuits 
We regret to say that some Bureaus did not feel like stating 
how many Chautauquas they held in each state in which they 
operated, so we have been able to get information by states only 
of 5,612 Chautauquas. These 5,612 towns are divided as follows: 
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I think probably there are other Chautauqua concerns, but, if 
so, I can get no word from them. 

It is, obviously, impossible at this date, to revise the figures to 
include definite information for the season of 1921. However, we 
have tried to estimate the probable increase in the number of 
Chautauquas for 1921 over 1920. 

From our investigations we believe there were 1244 per cent 
more Chautauquas held in 1921 than in 1920. So that it is fair 
to assume that the number of Chautauquas held, the number of 
lectures and entertainments given, and the number of people em- 
ployed may be increased by 1274 per cent. However, owing to 
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the business depression, we are unable to make any estimate as 
to whether the total aggregate attendance for 1921 increased or 
decreased over 1920. 

Therefore, we believe that in 1921 there were held within the 
United States and Canada 9,653 Chautauquas. 


THE LYCEUM 


The following statistics have been received from these Bureaus 
covering Lyceum operations for the season of 1920 and 1921: 


Alkahest Lyceum System, Atlanta, Georgia. 
Antrim Lyceum Bureau, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Brown Lyceum Bureau, St. Louis, Mo. 

Coit Lyceum Bureau, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Coit-Alber Dominion Lyceum Bureau, Toronto, Ontario. 
Columbia Lyceum Bureau, Salina, Kansas. 
Community Lyceum Bureau, Aurora, Missouri. 
Ellison-White Lyceum Bureau, Portland, Oregon. 
United Lyceum Bureau, Columbia, Ohio. 

Dennis Lyceum Bureau, Wabash, Indiana. 

Kansas Lyceum Bureau, Lyndon, Kansas. 
Inter-State Lyceum Bureau, Chicago, Il. 

Midland Lyceum Bureau, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Mutual Lyceum Bureau, Chicago, II. 

National Alliance, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Redpath Lyceum Bureau, White Plains, New York. 
Redpath Lyceum Bureau, Columbus, Ohio. 
Redpath Lyceum Bureau, Chicago, Ill. 
Redpath-Vawter, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Redpath-Horner Lyceum Bureau, Kansas City, Mo. 
Redpath Lyceum Bureau, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Redpath Lyceum Bureau, Dallas, Texas. 

Redpath Lyceum Bureau, Birmingham, Ala. 
Redpath Lyceum Bureau, Denver, Colo. 

Royal Lyceum Bureau, Syracuse, New York. 
Standard Lyceum Bureau, Lincoln, Nebr. 

White Entertainment Bureau, Boston, Mass. 
White & Myers, Kansas City, Mo. 

Dominion Lyceum Bureau, Calgary. 

Total volume of business for the season—$2,814,050.00, 
Number of lecturers employed—477. 

Number of lecture engagements—6,906. 


Of these lectures, 361 were reported as professional or men 
who give their entire time to the platform, and 116 as non-pro- 
fessional or men who lecture a portion of the time. 
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Total number of lectures delivered—6,906. 
Number of concert companies engaged—455. 
Number of concert engagements filled—16,583. 
Number of entertainers engaged—212. 
Number of people employed—2,779. 

Number of courses conducted, 7,675. 


To secure an estimate of the total aggregate attendance of all 
Lyceum courses we first secured the individual Bureau estimate of 
the average attendance of each number. We multiplied this by 
514, as that figure seems to be the best estimate of the average 
number of attractions on each course. Then multiply that sum 
by the number of courses the individual Bureau operated. This 
gives us for the above Bureaus an aggregate Lyceum attendance 
of 15,900,649. It must be remembered that this total as to the 
aggregate attendance is an estimated figure. 

We have no figures from the following Bureaus and submit an 
estimate of the business transacted by those Bureaus. This esti- 
mate is based upon no direct information whatever: 


Allen Lyceum Bureau, Lima, Ohio. 

Century Lyceum Bureau, Chicago, IIl. 
Coit-Alber Lyceum Bureau, Boston, Mass. 
Coit-Neilsen Lyceum Bureau, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Continental Lyceum: Bureau, Louisville, Ky. 
Cooperative Lyceum Bureau, Sullivan, IIl. 
Dixie Lyceum Bureau, Dallas, Texas. 
Edwards Lyceum Bureau, Grand Cane, La. 
Piedmont Lyceum Bureau, Asheville, N. C. 
Emerson Lyceum Bureau, Chicago, Ill. ‘ 
Chicago Circuit Lyceum Bureau, Chicago, Ill. 
Western Lyceum Bureau, Waterloo, Iowa. 
Total volume of business for the season—$330,000.00. 
Number of lecturers employed—85. 

Number of lecture engagements—1,360. 

Of these lecturers 85 were reported as professional. 
Total number of lectures delivered—1,360. 
Number of concert companies engaged—255. 
Number of entertainers engaged—85. 

Total number of people employed—560. 
Number of courses conducted—1,120. 
Estimated aggregate attendance—362,000. 


We feel that the estimate made for this list of Bureaus is fairly 
accurate, so, adding the totals to the totals in the group preceding, 
we have the following grand totals for the season: 
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Total volume of business for the season—$3,144,050.00. 

Number of lecturers employed—562. 

Of these lecturers 446 were professional and 116 non-professional. 
Total number of lectures delivered—8,266. 

Number of concert companies engaged—710. 

Number of entertainers engaged—297. 

Number of people employed—3,339. 

Number of courses conducted—8,795. 

Estimated aggregate attendance—16,262,649. 





There are undoubtedly other Bureaus in existence from which 
we have no information. Anyone knowing of such Bureaus may 
feel justified in adding their own estimate of the business tran- 
sacted by that Bureau by adding it to the above totals. 


Only 6,629 Lyceum courses were reported by States. They 
were divided as follows: 
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Total .. 6,629 
Note: It should be carefully observed that all of the Lyceum 


courses held were not reported by 


States. 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS 


. How has the dawn of a new age of newsprint and printers’ ink 
affected the influence of the spoken word? Reasons for your 
answer ! 

What is stump oratory? How great a part does it play in the 
molding of opinion to-day ? 

What is meant by a President’s “swing round the circle’? Is 
this an effective means of winning support for a program? 
Give illustrations from our history. 

What is the power of oratory to-day as compared with the old 
days when “you could meet and harangue the whole deciding 
multitude” ? 

What are some of the most usual occasions upon which we 
resort to oratory ? 

. How long has the institution of Chautauqua been in existence? 
What was its early influence in the section of the country in 
which it originated? To what extent would you say that it had 
the same influence to-day ? 

What are the more common arguments advanced by certain 
types of townspeople against the Chautauqua? How can you 
meet these arguments? To what extent has the institution itself 
succeeded in living them down? 

Study the statistics of a recent Chautauqua year given in this 
chapter, and make a list of such questions and conclusions as 
occur to you, for discussion in class. 


TOPICS FOR FURTHER INVESTIGATION AND 
DISCUSSION 


Frequently, during his acquaintance with college students, the 
Editor remembers having heard students of chemistry, engineer- 
ing, and even of business, berating the study of English, upon 
which, they said, they were compelled to waste their time. How 
were these students mistaken? Would it be possible to prove 
to them that they were mistaken? If so, how? 
Discuss the uses of wit and humor in the making of public 
addresses. The following references and notes may be of use 
in this connection: 
Carl Schurz, Reminiscences, II, 199, 218-215 (Doubleday, Page, 
1917). The last deals with Senator “Tom” Corwin, of Ohio; 
this word of advice which he gave to Schurz is certainly worth 
quoting: 

At Allegheny City I heard you speak, and I noticed that you can 


crack a joke and make people laugh if you try. I want to say to 
you, young man, if you have any such faculty, don’t cultivate it. 
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I know how great the temptation is; I have yielded to it.. One of 
the most dangerous things to a public man is to become known as a 
jester. People will go to hear such a man, and then they will be 
disappointed if he talks to them seriously. They will hardly listen 
to the best thing he offers them. They will want to hear the buffocn, 
and are dissatisfied if the buffoon talks sober sense. That has been my 
lot—look at my career. I am an old man now... . 


The Editor remembers having been cautioned by a friend not to 
read any of Professor Stephen Leacock’s scholarly treatises, be- 
cause it would forever spoil his delight in reading Nonsense 
Novels, Literary Lapses, Sunshine Sketches, ete. 

And compare too, the career of Job E. Hedges of New York, who 
ran as the Republican Candidate for Governor in 1912. Of him, 
Professor Winans says: 


Your “funny man” rarely succeeds in politics. Mr. Job E. Hedges, 
a serious and able gentleman, suffered in his campaign for the 
governorship ... from the fact that in several earlier campaigns 
he had served as the humorist to warm up audiences for such serious 
speakers as Governor Hughes. Genung puts the case of the “funny 
man” well: [Here follows a quotation from Practical Rhetoric, 451.] 


—James A. Winans, Public Speaking, 312 (Century, 1917). 


In Modern Eloquence, II, 185ff., 195ff., there are reprinted two of 
Mr. Hedges’ speeches which show him in his best vein. Former 
Senator Albert J. Beveridge, in an Introduction, “Public Speak- 
ing,” Vol. I, Modern Eloquence, page xxxix, says that 


it is a remarkable thing that there is neither wit nor humor in any 
of the immortal speeches that have fallen from the lips of man. To 
find a joke in Webster would be an offense. The only things which 
Ingersoll wrote that will live are his oration at his brother’s grave 
and his famous “The Past Rises Before Me Like a Dream.” In 
neither of these productions of this genius of jesters is there a single 
trace of wit. There is not a funny sally in all Burke’s speeches. 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg address, his first and second inaugurals, his 
speech beginning the Douglas campaign, and his Cooper Union 
Address in New York, are perhaps, the only utterances of his that 
will endure. Yet this greatest of story-tellers since Aisop did not 
adorn or deface one of these great deliverances with story or any 
form of humor. The reason for this is found in the whole tendency 
of human thought and feeling—in the whole melancholy history of 
the race—where tears and grief, the hard seriousness of life and the 
terrible and speedy certainty of our common fate of suffering and 
death, make somber the master-cord of éxistence. The immortal 
things are all serious . .. even sad. It is so with speech—I mean 
the speech that affects the convictions and understandings of men. I 
am excluding now that form of speech which is merely a species of 
entertainment. It belongs to the same class, though of a higher 
order, as the theatrical exhibition. 
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On humor in the legislature, see E. J. Stackpole, Behind the 
Scenes with a Newspaperman, Chap. xi (Lippincott, 1927). 
. Read Emerson’s essay on “Eloquence.” 

Winans relates (page 218) that the great preacher Whitefield, 
whose persuasive power was so great that he made Benjamin 
Franklin throw all his money into a collection for a cause of 
which he did not approve, once described a vessel in peril of a 
storm so vividly, that when he cried out, “What shall we do?’ 
a sailor in the congregation leaped to his feet shouting, “For 
God’s sake, cut the ropes!” What lesson does this incident have 
for the public speaker who wants to influence thought and action 
by what he says ? 

. In Henry Cabot Lodge, Life of Daniel Webster; in an article 
by Jesse F. Orton, Independent, August 19, 1909 [reprinted in 
Samuel P. Orth, The Relation of Government to Property and 
Industry (Ginn, 1915)], and in a number of other places, will be 
found the striking story of the manner in which Daniel Webster 
influenced the Supreme Court in the Dartmouth College Case— 
partly by oratory. Winans also refers to this incident on page 
253. 
The following is from Beveridge, op. cit., page xliv: 

The newspapers are a marvelous influence, but they are not every- 
thing and they do not supply everything. For example, it is com- 
monly supposed that they absolutely and exclusively mold and control 
public opinion. But they do not. When all has been said, the most 
powerful public opinion, after all, is that from mouth-to-mouth 
public opinion—that living, moving opinion which spreads from 
neighbor to neighbor, and has fused into it the vitality of the per- 
sonality of nearly every man—yes, and woman; don’t forget that— 
in the whole community. 


Throughout the Introduction of Mr. Beveridge, referred to above, 
repeated emphasis is laid upon the methods of speech used by 
Jesus in his ministry. This same thought is developed in 
Kernahan, Visitation Evangelism, quoted and cited in Chapter 
VAT 

. Brander Matthews in the Introduction, Vol. I, Modern Eloquence, 
points out the following four ways of delivering an address : 

1. Write it out and read it from the manuscript. 

2. Write it out and commit it to memory. 

3. Write out the salient passages and extemporize on the rest. 

4. Extemporize on the whole address. 


Which one of these methods is the most effective? or under what 
circumstances might each be effective for the purpose of in- 
fluencing opinion ? 

Besides Mr. Orchard’s book which is quoted in this chapter, the 
following two volumes have recently been published on the 
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heroes of Chautauqua. They are reviewed in the New Republic, 

January 27, 1926: 

Ellwood Hendrick, Lewis Miller: A Biographical Essay (Putnam, 
1925). 

Leon H. Vincent, John Heyl Vincent: A Biographical Sketch 
(Maemillan, 1925). 

For a word on the work and influence of the Four-Minute Men 

during the war see Chapter XXIV, Sect. 3; also, Woodrow 

Wilson, Public Papers, V, 236 (Harper, 1926)—a letter read in 

5,300 community meetings. 

The following letter from President Harding contains some in- 

teresting ideas on the influence of Chautauqua: 


THE WHITE House, WASHINGTON 
December 6, 1922 
My pear Doctor PEARSON: 

Several months ago when you first called my attention to the 
Lecturers’ Conference of the International Lyceum and Chautauqua 
Association, I accepted promptly and with pleasure your invitation 
to attend the opening session and extend a welcome to the gathering. 
Since that time conditions have supervened which, involving both 
public duties and personal concerns, compel me to deny myself the 
satisfaction of appearing in person. Wherefore I am addressing you 
this word of regret on my own account, and of felicitation to the 
Association on its notable and unique effort to expand the sphere 
and increase the usefulness of Chautauqua. 

It has been to me a personal satisfaction, as well as an intellectual 
and spiritual opportunity, to be numbered among the lecturers who 
have carried the message of Chautauqua throughout the country. 
Indeed one may with much confidence say that this splendid edu- 
cational movement has found its greatest intellectual beneficiaries 
among those who, addressing varied audiences in differing and wide- 
scattered communities, have known the eagerness with which the 
people, to the number of many millions annually, seek illumination 
of public questions and the broadening of community vision. The 
time has long since passed when there could be any doubt of Chau- 
tauqua’s service to the country; we are far past the era of misunder- 
standing when this great work could be waved aside with the light 
word and the gesture of tolerant superiority. Its wide appeal and 
high place in public confidence have imposed upon Chautauqua an 
onerous responsibility, and in bringing together such a notable 
gathering of authorities from many lands and on many issues, to 
conduct here a sort of Chautauqua post-graduate course for the 
benefit of its lecturers, it is meeting that responsibility in a manner 
worthy of all approval. Chautauqua has served to reveal the indi- 
vidual American community to itself at its best. It has been a 
voluntary, inspirational service in which men and women have given 
the best they have in them for the sake of the social interest. The 
conference of intellect and authority which you have brought together 
here suggests a certain parallel to the intellectual movements in 
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which the universities of Europe were founded and the renaissance 
of learning and humanism had its beginnings. It justifies, indeed, 
expression of the wish that this beginning might point the way 
toward a new advance into the light of understanding by which alone 
we may safely lay our course in such times as those in which we live. 
Most sincerely yours, 
WARREN G. HARDING 

Dr. Paul M. Pearson, 

President, International Lyceum and Chautauqua Association, 
Swarthmore, Penna, | 


Analyze carefully and in detail the following speech, than which 
there was never a wiser delivered. What elements give this appeal 
its great effectiveness ? 


FRANKLIN’S SPEECH ON THE LAST DAY OF THE 
CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 


From Madison’s Journal 


Monpay, September 17. In Convention—The engrossed Constitu- 
tion being read, Doctor Franklin rose with a speech in his hand, 
which he had reduced to writing for his own convenience, and which 
Mr. Wilson read in the words following: 

“Mr. PRESIDENT: I confess that there are several parts of this | 
Constitution which I do not at present approve, but I am not sure 
I shall never approve them. For, having lived long, I have experienced 
many instances of being obliged by better information, or fuller con- 
sideration, to change opinions even on important subjects which I 
once thought right, but found to be otherwise. It is therefore that, 
the older I grow, the more apt I am to doubt my own judgment, and 
to pay more respect to the judgment of others. Most men, indeed, 
as well as most sects in religion, think themselves in possession of 
all truth, and that wherever others differ from them it is so far error. 
Steele, a Protestant, in a dedication tells the Pope that the only 
difference between our churches, in their opinions of the certainty of 
their doctrines, is, ‘the Church of Rome is infallible, and the Church 
of England is never in the wrong.’ But though many private persons 
think almost as highly of their own infallibility as of that of their 
sect, few express it so naturally as a certain French lady who, in a 
dispute with her sister, said, ‘I don’t know how it happens, sister, 
but I meet with nobody but myself that is always in the right—il n’y 
@ que moi a toujours raison.’ In these sentiments, sir, I agree to 
this Constitution, with all its faults, if they are such, because I 
think a General Government necessary for us, and there is no form 
of government but what may be a blessing to the people if well 
administered: and believe further, that this is likely to be well 
administered for a course of years, and can only end in despotism, 
as other forms have done before it, when the people shall become so 
corrupted as to need despotic government, being incapable of any 
other. I doubt, too, whether any other Convention we can obtain 
may be able to make a better Constitution. For when you assemble 
a number of men to have the advantage of their joint wisdom, you 
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inevitably assemble with those men all their prejudices, their pas- 
sions, their errors of opinion, their local interests, and their selfish 
views. From such an assembly can a perfect production be expected ? 
It, therefore, astonishes me, sir, to find this system approaching so 
near to perfection as it does: and I think it will astonish our enemies, 
who are waiting with confidence to hear that our councils are con- 
founded, like those of the builders of Babel, and that our States 
are on the point of separation, only to meet hereafter for the purpose 
of cutting one another’s throats. Thus I consent, sir, to this Con- 
stitution because I expect no better, and because I am not sure that 
it is not the best. The opinions I have had of its errors I sacrifice 
to the public good. I have never whispered a syllable of them abroad. 
Within these walls they were born and here they shall die. If every 
one of us, in returning to our constituents, were to report the objec- 
tions he has had to it, and endeavor to gain partisans in support 
of them, we might prevent its being generally received, and thereby 
lose all the salutary effects and great advantages resulting naturally 
in our favor among foreign nations as well as among ourselves, from 
our real or apparent unanimity. Much of the strength and efficiency 
of any government, in procuring and securing happiness to the people, 
depends on opinion—on the general opinion of the goodness of the 
government as well as of the wisdom and integrity of its governors. 
I hope, therefore, that for our own sakes, as a part of the people, 
and for the sake of posterity, we shall act heartily and unanimously 
in recommending this Constitution (if approved by Congress and 
confirmed by the Conventions) wherever our influence may extend, 
and turn our future thoughts and endeavors to the means of having 
it well administered. On the whole, sir, I cannot help expressing 
a wish that every member of the Convention who may still have 
objections to it would, with me, on this occasion doubt a little of his 
own infallibility, and, to make manifest our unanimity, put his name 
to this instrument.” 

He then moved thatthe Constitution be signed by the members, 
and offered the following as a convenient form, viz.: “Done in Con- 
vention by the unanimous consent of the States present the seven- 
teenth of September, ete. In witness whereof we have hereunto 
subscribed our names.” This ambiguous form had been drawn up by 
Mr. Gouverneur Morris, in order to gain the dissenting members, and 
put into the hands of Doctor Franklin, that it might have the better 
chance of success. 


The following gush from a nominating speech made in support 
of a certain gentleman who received as many as 138 votes in the 
convention was taken originally from M. Ostrogorski, Democracy 
and the Organization of Political Parties, II, 266 (Macmillan, 
1910); it is reprinted in Schuyler QC. Wallace, Our Governmental 
Machine, 67-68 (Knopf, 1924). 

He was born in North Carolina. He draws from Southern blood 
and Southern soil and Southern skies the generous chivalry of a 
nature that abhors cant and hypocrisy and falsehood, and feels the 
stain like a wound. Thirty-four years ago he came, a poor, bare- 
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footed, penniless boy, to the rugged soil of Connecticut, where breath- 
ing its free air, listening to its free speech, and taught in its free 
school, he laid the foundation of a manly character and life in princi- 
ples which are as enduring as Connecticut’s everlasting hills... . 

The fierce light that beats against a presidential candidate will 

explore his record in vain, and he will come out brighter from the 
blaze. His life is gentle, and the elements are so mixed in him that 
nature might stand up, and say to all the world ‘This is a man.’ . 
If he is nominated, all elements can support him, for he is a radical 
conservative and a conservative radical; a friend of Garfield and a 
friend of Grant. Sir, if he should be nominated, it would ensure you 
Connecticut by 10,000 majority. It would weld together with fervent 
heat the dissensions of New York. It would blaze through the state 
of Garfield, that daughter of Connecticut, more beautiful than her 
mother. 

It would carry the Southern states, for he is the only candidate 
that this party would have named who was born on Southern soil. 
It would please all parties and all professions, for he is a lawyer, 
editor, soldier, statesman, orator. It would take the people, for he 
is what the people all love—God Almighty’s noblest work, an honest 
man. Such a nomination would sweep from the storm-beaten coast 
of the Atlantic to the Golden Gate of the peaceful sea. With him 
elected in the vigor of his life and the plenitude of his powers, 
beloved at home and respected abroad, with our free institutions and 
our imperial domain, we should need no Bartholdi statue standing 
in the gate way of commerce with uplifted torch to typify the genius 
of liberty enlightening the world, but our history under a Republican 
President, administered upon a Republican policy, would of itself 
bear witness to all times, and to all people, that America is the 
greatest, freest, most prosperous country upon which the sun in his 
course has ever looked down. 


Even better are the concluding paragraphs of John Wescott’s 
speech in 1916: 


Sons of America keep unsullied the sacred shrine of peace, through 
whose portals will yet pass arm in arm the crowned head and the 
humble peasant in silent worship of God. 

Out of the ruins and suffering of the present conflict will arise a 
temple of justice whose dome will be the blue vault of heaven; its 
illuminants, the eternal stars; its pillars, the everlasting hills; its 
ornaments, the woods and bountiful fields; its music, the rippling 
rills, the song of birds, the laughter of happy childhood; its diapason, 
the roar of mills and the hum of industry; its votaries, the peoples ° 
of the earth; its creed, on which hangs all the law and the prophets, 
‘Love thy Neighbor as thyself. Above its altars in ineffaceable color 
will live eternally the vision of its artificer. . 

Therefore, my fellow countrymen, not I, but his deeds and achieve- 
ments; not I, but the spirit and purpose of America; not I, but the 
prayers of just men; not I, but civilization itself, nominates to 
succeed himself to the presidency of the United States to the presi- 
dency of 100,000,000 free people, bound in impregnable union, the 
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scholar, the statesman, the financier, the emancipator, the pacificator, 
the moral leader of democracy, Woodrow Wilson. 


—Proceedings of the Democratic Convention, 1916. 


In Frederic C. Howe, The Confessions of a Reformer, 1638-164 
(Scribners, 1925), will be found an interesting word about the 
power of the spoken word in the process of lawmaking, building 
up fires among the constituency of certain reactionary members 
of the Ohio state legislature. 


We hired an intelligent street speaker named Billy Radcliffe and 
sent him out with a blackboard through the state. He would spend 
two or three days in a county and would show people in black and 
white, from the court-house steps, how little the railroads paid in 
taxes and how much the county would save under our proposal. 
He described the initiative and referendum in simple terms and 
explained how the Assembly was controlled by political bosses. It 


was effective campaigning. Members of the Senate began to come to 
me and say: 


“Howe, I know you’re behind this fellow Billy Radcliffe; he is 
talking about your measures. My neighbors want to know why I 
oppose them. My wife’s bothered by what he says. If you'll call 


him off, V’ll help get your bills out of committee and vote for them 
when they come up.” 


See A. D. Sheffield, Joining in Public Discussion, Chap. iii 
(Doran, 1922), “What Makes a Speech Successful?” Among 
other things, he offers four practical maxims: 


1. Challenge attention at the start. 

2. Make explanation pithy and compact. 
3. Make transitions plain. 

4, Finish strong and sharp. 


For a word on the contribution of the circuit Chautauquas to the 
cause of popular education, see Orchard, op. cit., 288-291. 

J. OC. Long, Public Relations (McGraw-Hill, 1924), devotes Chap. 
v to “The Platform” as a means of publicity; Wilder and Buell, 
Publicity (Ronald Press, 1923), devote Chap. ix to “Lectures and 
Addresses.” Warren C. DuBois, Essentials of Public Speaking 
(Prentice Hall, 1926), is a short treatment of the subject, but 
both interesting and valuable. 

Robert Michels, Political Parties (Hearst International Library, 
1915), has in Part I, Chap. viii, an interesting discussion of the 
accessory qualities requisite for leadership. The first and most 
important of these is oratorical power, of which he says: ‘What 
the masses appreciate most are oratorical gifts as such, beauty 
and strength of voice, suppleness of mind, badinage; whilst the 
content of the speech is of quite secondary importance.” 

Famous American Jury Speeches, edited by Frederick C. Hicks 
(The West Publishing Company, 1926), contains 1,180 pages of 
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the address and arguments in sixteen significant cases of the last 
quarter of a century. 
Comment on these advertisements in current magazines: 


“They jeered at me—but I made them applaud me three weeks 
later seni 

“What fifteen minutes a day will show you.” 

“Soon IJ had won salary increases, promotion, popularity, power. 
To-day I always have a ready flow of speech at my command. I am 
able to rise to any occasion, to meet any emergency with just the 
right words.” Ete. 


Or this: 


Get What You Want—by What You Say! 
Make People Listen to You. 
The Priceless Secret of Being a Convincing Talker. 
New and Scientific System Will Show You How, etc. 


The WV. Y. U. Alumnus in 1927, printed a letter from Dr. H. de W. 
Fuller (this was widely syndicated in the newspapers, the 
following being taken from the Gouverneur, N. Y., Free Press): 


The prominence of college debating in the second quarter of the 
last century and the honor which attached to it have since been some- 
what overshadowed in this country. In the United States the era 
of 1830, as Professor Sihler points out, “may in some respects be 
called the golden age of American oratory, when Webster, Clay and 
Calhoun, Benton and Everett, shone as stars of the first magnitude 
in the firmament of national life.” It was natural that the young 
men at New York University should have turned their thought to 
ways and means of exercising their own tongues. 

The Eucleian society, which still persists at University Heights, 
was in full existence in June, 1833. It was the successor of the 
Adelphice society, which had blossomed forth in February of that 
year, but which had “gone broke” because of an ambitious attempt 
to publish a monthly magazine. Both societies had been preceded 
by the Philomathean society. Philomathean and Eucleian got to- 
gether once in a while, but the rivalry was intense, and led to gibes 
back and forth. 

Some of the questions debated during the first year were the fol- 
lowing. “Ought honor or wealth to be most sought after by man?” 
“Tg Andrew Jackson or Henry Clay most fit for the office of President 
of the United States?” “Is the fear of punishment or the expectation 
of reward the greater incentive to industry?’ They wisely inter- 
spersed serious with humorous discussions. A debate on “Were the 
English justified in sending» Napoleon Bonaparte to the island of St. 
Helena?” was followed by one on “When a pig is led to market, with 
a rope tied about his neck, the other end of which is held by a man, 
is the pig led by the rope or by the man?” 

Of course the old standby was found among their discussions, 
“Are all minds originally equal?” Considering an idea of some of 
the most prominent founders of New York University—to wit, that 
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the study of Latin and Greek should not receive undue emphasis— 
it is interesting to note that the students decided the following 
question in the affirmative: “Whether the study of the dead languages 
is of use or not to those who do not intend to be professional 
persons.” 

Even at this time (January, 1834), the subject of slavery was 
receiving the attention of the students. They asked the question, 
“Would the immediate emancipation of slaves in the United States 
be justifiable?” and decided in the negative. Even then, too, polities 
was politics to many a mind, for the students debated the question 
“Is political ambition consistent with moral integrity ?” 


Study the published speeches of men like Joseph H. Choate, 
Elihu Root, and other distinguished orators. Numerous collec- 
tions of great speeches, such as Modern Eloquence, are also 
useful. The set of Great Debates in American History in 14 
vols. is a particularly valuable collection for students of the 
influence of oratory in American public life. 

Much has been written on the decline of oratory in legislative 
halls. Robert Luce devotes Chap. xiii, Legislative Procedure, to 
this matter (Houghton Mifflin, 1922). The following paragraph 
is taken from an article by Chester H. Rowell, World's Work, 
March, 1925; reprinted in F. G. Crawford, Readings in American 
Government (Knopf, 1927): 


. . » Debate has decayed, and the newspaper reporting of it grows 
yearly less. The debates of Parliament are the most important 
thing in England, and the reports of them are the most conspicuous 
feature of all serious British newspapers. In Congress, the real 
consideration and most of the major decisions take place in com- 
mittee. Speeches on the floor tend to shrink to perfunctory explana- 
tions of conclusions already reached, or else to degenerate into 
buncombe for home consumption—and they are no longer worth much, 
even for that. Blasé, over-sophisticated Washington correspondents 
scarcely regard a speech as news unless it assaults somebody, and 
editors are of the opinion that the people would not read the debates, 
even if published. 

Yet these same editors regularly print reports of speeches by the 
President, a Cabinet officer, or a candidate for high office, wherever 
delivered and regardless of quality, and their judgment is that the 
people do read these speeches. 

Speeches are news, not because they are good or bad literature, but 
because they are made by somebody of significance or on a significant 
occasion, or because they affect somebody or something. Speeches in 
Parliament affect not only measures but also the defeat or victory of 
the party in power. There is a sporting interest in them. Every 
vote in Parliament is a potential national election, and every speech 
is a campaign document. Speeches in Congress will become news 
whenever they are real elements of a real transaction. And that 
will be whenever the real decisions are made in the open, on the floor 
of Congress. ... 
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24, On the power of oratory to sway a crowd, compare here the 


25. 


analysis of Antony’s funeral oration, in Chapter XXIII, Section 
38, “The Appeal of the Demagogue.” 

Kimball Young, A Source Book for Social Psychology (Knopf, 
1927), has in Chap. xxiii much valuable material. The excerpt 
from C. H. Woolbert, The Audience, explains clearly the con- 
cept of polarization; a paper on the class audience shows that 
usually if students are permitted to choose their own seats, the 
excellence of their work will vary directly with their distance 
from the platform. 


CHAPTER XV 
THE RADIO AND PUBLIC OPINION 


The subject of the power of the radio to influence opinion is 
one concerning which no man as yet can write with authority. 
In spite of the wide distribution of broadcasting stations and 
receiving sets, the radio is so recent a development, that we can 
only anticipate certain probable results of its use. Throughout 
the experimental period, radio was used almost entirely for the 
transmission of music and entertainment features. It was not 
until 1924 that any real effort was made to use it for the serious 
business of molding opinion, in a political campaign. Its 
cheapness as a mode of appeal, together with the ability to 
reach the ears of untold thousands or perhaps millions of people, 
would seem to augur great things for it in the future. 

As one contemplates this probable development, he will be 
impressed on the one hand with the possibilities as a great 
unifying force throughout the land, and on the other hand by 
the danger of a monotonous sameness of thought, such as is said 
years ago to have characterized the readers of Horace Greeley’s 
Tribune. The first selection is written in a distinctly popular 
style, but gives a somewhat comprehensive survey of the possible 
scope of the influence of the radio. It offers something fairly 
definite by way of an answer to the question of what the broad- 
casters are doing, and what they plan to do. This is followed 
by a word on the relation between the radio and the newspaper, 
and upon the subject of radio censorship. Mr. Kaltenborn of 
the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, was probably the first popular radio 
talker on current events subjects. His comments on radio cen- 
sorship are significant, but the article also gives an insight 
into the atmosphere of a broadcasting studio, and well describes 
the rather awed feeling one has when he first stands before a 
microphone. 
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To one who is interested in the study of public opinion in 
its relation to the processes of government, the possible political 
influence of the radio is a matter of great importance. <A brief 
statement by the Secretary-General of the League of Nations 
discusses the importance of the radio in this field, and examples 
are given of the very early use of the radio in American politi- 
cal campaigns. 

The last two selections in the chapter deal with the radio 
in educational work, and with the possibility of rescuing this 
great medium of communication’ from the Eee into 
which, under the control of those who have used it chiefly as 
an advertising medium, it has fallen. 


1. What the Broadcasters Are Doing—and What They 
- Plan to Do 


PauL L. Kinxeap, “Where Is the Radio Going?”, Liberty, Novemher 14, 
1927 


From the amazing mass of letters which pour in upon the 
managers of the broadcasting stations, the leaders of the new air 
industry claim they have discovered two things: first, that the 
taste of the people in music is much higher than was believed, 
and, second, that the radio is going to be the greatest of all 
forces in the improvement of the general public’s taste in music, 
art, and literature. 

They claim that the letters from listeners prove this. Take 
WEAF, New York (American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany). That station alone, which received fewer than twelve 
thousand letters a month in 1923, got more than fifty-four thou- 
sand in January, 1925, and the rate is increasing with each month. 
An office force of twenty girls, opening letters and sorting them, 
helps in classification, while the experts, under the direction of 
John A. Holman, broadcasting manager, analyze the requests 
and see that the public gets what it asks for. 

Says Mr. Holman: 

“The entire trend indicated by the communications from the 
radio audiences is that the public wants better things. We’re now 
putting on stuff we wouldn’t have dared take a chance on two 
years ago. For example, we broadcast a lecture on music by 
Walter Damrosch recently, from Carnegie Hall. He illustrated 
the points he made with piano selections. You may think that 
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sounds highbrow, but the public liked that lecture. People wrote 
in to tell us they did. 

“All our analysis of correspondence received at this station 
is in the nature of the testing of an experiment. Radio broad- 
casting is, in fact, one of the big experiments of the age. We knew 
nothing of what our public wanted to hear over the air. At 
first we had to guess, and we didn’t always guess right. Then 
the letters began to pour in and to ask for certain things. Through 
these letters jazz suffered a setback. Symphonies, big solo- 
ists, old-fashioned songs, and good talks all proved favorite 
features.” 

Radio announcing is an art in itself. The announcers who met 
the “Mike test” victoriously immediately became well known. 
“Roxy,” for instance, with his intimate, often almost emotional 
talks in introducing his “gang,” became a favorite in a moment. 
Perhaps, however, the best known of all is Graham McNamee. 
He has had the biggest opportunities, worked on the biggest 
events and stations, and has trained his voice so he can adapt it 
sympathetically to almost any occasion, from a prize fight or a 
football game to a sermon or a wedding. At a meeting of the 
“radio voice technique committee” of New York University— 
a new departure in the critical field—McNamee was chosen as the 
best all-around local announcer. 

To entertain is not the only function of radio. Right ahead 
of us, radio is looming up as an educational force of tremendous 
possibilities, for both adult and schoolroom instruction. New 
York University, with the co-operation of station WJZ, was the 
first “air college”; it broadcast a schedule of twenty-minute lec- 
tures on weekday evenings. Washington State College, at Pull- 
man, has been putting its extension courses on the ether, from 
its own station, KFAH, and the same thing is being done by 
other colleges. 

Experiments in the classroom instruction of children by radio 
are said to have opened wide windows on a new prospect. The 
youngsters concentrate readily on this ether education, learn 
quickly, and show an intense interest. Music, geography, history, 
arithmetic, penmanship, and physical culture were the subjects 
taught in the experiments. 

So the coming generation may receive part of its brain train- 
ing via the air, just as many of us now get physical training by 
twisting ourselves into contortions, graceful or otherwise, de- 
pending on our figures, in the 6:45 a.m. radio setting-up exer- 
cises. 
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The religious possibilities of the new industry are striking. The 
small-town church may listen in on the most celebrated pulpit ora- 
tor. Already struggling little places of worship have taken new hope, 
like the tiny church in a sparsely settled district in Maine, which 
wrote: 

“Many of our people moved away—so many we could not af- 
ford a preacher. The church was closed except once every two 
months, when we had a visiting elder to preach. Now we have 
put in a radio set with a loud speaker, and hold services every 
Sunday, with the best music and the best preachers in the 
country.” ; 

It remained, however, for England to discover a new practical 
use, which contains a hint to American housewives who have 
trouble with the servant problem. 

The hint is contained in this cable message: 

“Sevenoaks, Kent, England. 

“A resident of Sevenoaks advertised in a local newspaper: 
‘Wireless in maid’s room.’ The idea was successful.” 

Who pays for the radio? 

This brings us to the commercial aspect of the problem, which 
is even more experimental than the making of programs. If radio- 
casting is to develop into a profitable industry, the publicity 
seeker, of course, must be made to bear the freight: the advertiser 
who wants to reach patrons with a message and is willing to pay 
for reaching them. Broadcasting, therefore, becomes complicated 
with advertising problems. 

The value of radio as a means of advertising is debated. Those 
best informed believe its function is to supplement magazine and 
newspaper advertising and not to replace them. In other words, 
they concede that you can’t force buyers to listen. When attempts 
are made to reach them through the air with detailed descriptions 
of commodities, the listeners tune out and get an orchestra or an 
entertainer who is not trying to sell them something. 

Advertisers, however, are confident that radio has a field in 
supplementing printed advertising. They have taken to what 
they call “good-will publicity.” That is, they are making their 
names and their products nationally known through becoming 
public entertainers. 

By a mention of the name of the manufacturer or merchan- 
diser at the beginning and end, say, of a musical selection or 
humorous talk, the public is to be put in a favorable mood as re- 
gards a given commodity and the printed advertisements of that 
commodity. In other words, we have the manufacturers turning 
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pleasure providers, and, by furnishing us with entertainment, 
gaining our good will. : 

The stations conducted by radio manufacturers have, of course, 
a more direct motive in providing the public with amusement and 
instruction. Many persons believe that, from the way things 
are moving now, all the stations may soon be divided into three 
categories: those financed by toll broadcasters (through which 
good-will publicity is sought), those paid for by radio manu- 
facturers, and those conducted by educational or religious insti- 
tutions. 

In toll broadcasting, good-will publicity is the income produ- 
cer, although, at the present time, the income is far below the 
expenses. The big broadcasting companies frankly do not know 
what the future holds. If the investors in good-will publicity pay 
enough, or enough of them pay, the industry will continue. If 
not, no one knows! 

There are two ways for men seeking good-will publicity to 
reach the public. They can build a broadcasting station and use 
it to send their own programs over the air—here and there such 
plants are springing up—or they can rent the equipment of estab- 
lished stations. The cost of building and launching a big plant 
is, conservatively, about $400,000. You can rent the air for from 
$300 an hour up, according to the territory you want to cover. 
The expense and difficulty of securing good programs must be 
added to the initial cost. 

It was inevitable that the growth of the infant prodigy industry 
should hurt certain businesses. Song writing has been hard hit, 
and many composers forced into other lines. This is not true, 
however, of those song writers who have the ability to sing via 
the radio. 

Since the expansion of radio broadcasting in the last three 
years more than twelve hundred sending stations have been li- 
censed by the government. Six hundred and forty-six of them 
have been discontinued. Those which ceased operations did so, 
for the most part, because of the great expense and failure to 
secure proper entertainers. There were five hundred and sixty- 
six stations in the United States and its possessions in May, 
1925. 

[ Anybody with the necessary funds could start a sending station 
upon the granting of a license by the Department of Commerce, 
until, in 1926, the Federal Radio Commission was established by 
act of Congress, to license and control broadcasting stations.] But, 
besides the difficulties of getting adequate programs, the increasing 
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conflict in wave-lengths of the various stations had to be taken 
into account. 

When the American Telephone and Telegraph Company went 
into broadcasting it was an experiment. Those in charge decided 
they would run part “editorial” and part advertising matter, as 
any newspaper or magazine does. They call them “sustaining” 
and publicity numbers. The sustaining numbers are the editorial 
matter, corresponding to short stories, articles and news, and are 
supplied by the broadcasting company, while the advertising num- 
bers are provided by the good-will publicity buyers. At the very 
start the big stations set a standard of taste and dependability 
in the good-will matter broadcast, as a reputable magazine or 
newspaper does, and required the patrons to maintain that stand- 
ard. 

It’s a ticklish question just how much direct advertising a radio 
program can carry without the publicity element outweighing the 
entertainment. At stations where short advertising talks are inter- 
spersed between musical numbers, a censor is supposed to go over 
the talk and tone down the intensity of its selling appeal, but 
there are sometimes complaints that this toning down has not 
been thorough enough. It is claimed that in such cases of misuse 
of the air there is a falling off of “applause letters.” 

Those who have the interests of radio at heart are agreed that 
the greatest present menace to the industry is its potentially unwise 
use in advertising. 

With direct advertising frowned upon, the problem of making 
broadcasting pay for itself is a difficult one. Most European 
countries have tried to solve the problem by making laws requiring 
owners of receiving sets to apply for licenses and pay taxes. This 
attempt to collect directly from individuals has proved far from 
successful. Largely as a result of it, foreign countries are far 
behind the United States, both in the number of instruments 
manufactured and the number of listeners. And we have ten 
times as many broadcasting stations as all Europe. 

Further, these laws have met with constant evasion. Germany 
and Italy especially—though Germany has reduced its tax to fifty 
cents a month—are overrun with bootleg listeners, tuning in with- 
out paying. 

Making radio pay seems to be up to advertisers and good-will 
seekers, rather than the owners of receiving sets. Our government 
receives its revenue from the radio industry through the income tax 
paid by radio manufacturers. Therefore, the better the industry 
fares, the more the government receives. This state of things has 
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fostered the present tremendous development and proved far better 
than the European method of trying to make the listener pay as 
well as the manufacturer. 

The infant industry has captured the public imagination as no 
other recent invention. It may be groping, but it is a groping 
giant. Its future is hidden, but this much is clear: it is and will 
be, increasingly, one of the great forces drawing the nation to- 
gether. When millions laugh together, listen to the same lectures, 
the same sermons, the same political speeches, they are led to think 
and feel alike, in an ever widening mutual sympathy. 


2. The Newspaper and the Radio 


FREDERICK W. Toppan, The Radio and the Daily Newspaper, excerpts from 
Chaps. ii and iii of this study which was a Senior Thesis submitted to the 
Faculty of the Department of Journalism, Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce, University of Pennsylvania, in partial fulfillment of the re- 
quirements for the degree of Bachelor of Science in Economics, 1926 


One of the most significant results of the present day popularity 
of radio has been the creation of separate departments of the 
newspapers, devoted to the publication of radio news, the programs 
of the broadcasting stations, and kindred subjects. The volume 
of this material is so large, and the knowledge required to arrange 
it of such a technical nature that all newspapers of any size have 
found it necessary to install a radio editor with a staff of assistants 
precisely as they have a sporting or a financial editor and staffs. 
In the small newspaper the radio editor may be a member of the 
regular staff who handles the radio department as an adjunct to 
his regular duties; but the typical metropolitan paper will be 
found to have a highly specialized group of from six to eight 
men who divide the work between them, and who have no other 
duties. 

One of the most important results of the creation of the radio 
staff lias been the development of the practice of receiving news 
by radio from foreign countries. Until a few years ago it was 
customary for the large newspaper to receive its foreign news by 
means of the submarine cable. Until the close of the late war this 
method was the accepted one for handling such news, and it was, 
while not entirely satisfactory from the point of speed, on the 
whole a successful system. With the formation of the Radio Cor- 
poration of America in 1919, radio began to be used for the trans- 
mission of international press matter. This corporation which was 
formed by suggestion of the Navy Department by the General 
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Electric Company, the Westinghouse Electric Company, the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Company, and the United Fruit 
Company, undertook to supply press matter to American news- 
papers from foreign correspondents. The material was first trans- 
mitted from foreign code stations to stations of the Navy Depart- 
ment in this country and then relayed to the newspapers by means 
of land wires. . . . As the land wires leading from the station at 
Bar Harbor, Maine, where it was received, to New York were rela- 
tively few, serious delays often took place, until finally, the situation 
became an impossible one. The New York Times, therefore, 
decided that direct reception of radio press matter was the logical 
solution. ‘'T’o this end, contracts were entered into with the British, 
French and Italian governments for the code transmission of press 
material, which was to be received at the station erected in The 
Times Annex, where the publishing rooms of the paper are located. 
In this way the paper effected a considerable saving. The amount 
of material received varies from five to ten thousand words daily 
and constitutes sixty to seventy-five percent of all the foreign 
press matter. The balance is transmitted by cable and consists of 
that material which is not urgent. 

... The methods followed by the different newspapers in 
handling the news published in the radio department are sub- 
stantially similar since the same type of news is published by all. 
The system used by the New York Times is a typical one. This 
newspaper employs a radio editor with two assistants, who spend 
their entire time in the writing of the radio department. The 
foundation of this department is a daily list of the programs of 
the different broadcasting stations throughout the country. As the 
broadcast listener who reads the Times is dependent on this source 
for his knowledge of the current programs, it is essential that this 
list of the programs be full and accurate. For the reason that many 
listeners spend their time in the endeavor to hear distant stations 
it is necessary that complete programs be printed of stations from 
coast to coast. The omission of the program of a single important 
station brings immediate protests from readers. To a member of 
the staff is assigned the duty of arranging this section of the 
department. Programs from stations in distant cities are received 
as much as two weeks in advance of publication, while local 
programs are obtained by telephone. Almost every day it is neces- 
sary to telephone or telegraph to some station which has failed to 
send in its material in advance. These programs are published in 
the Sunday edition in the form of a complete list of events for the 
coming week as well as in daily form. [Following paragraphs 
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describe the preparation of technical articles on radio by members 
of the staff, the answering of questions and the giving of advice to 
radio operators, and many other problems connected with the work 
of this department of a newspaper. | 

The nature of radio broadcasting is such that whatever material 
benefits accrue to the agency furnishing the service are bound to 
be of the indirect type. These consist almost entirely in the estab- 
lishment of what is known as “good-will.” The problem presented 
to the newspaper is similar, in this respect to that facing the manu- 
facturer who desires to popularize his product. To justify the 
expenditure of a large sum for this service there must be sufficient 
returns in the form of increases in receipts. Yet it is obviously 
impossible to attribute definitely a gain in sales to the manufac- 
turer or in circulation to the newspaper to an agency which is 
so necessarily indefinite in its nature. For this reason many 
newspapers have hesitated about entering the broadcasting 
field. 

The American Newspaper Publishers Association recently made 
a national survey with the object of determining the interest of 
the newspapers of the country in radio broadcasting. Question- 
naire blanks were sent to all broadcasting stations, and the re- 
plies, where newspapers were involved, were cross-checked with the 
business managers of the various newspapers named. The results 
of this survey show definitely that the newspapers are interested in 
the broadcasting aspect of radio. Out of a total of 564 broad- 
casting stations in the United States, 113, or about twenty percent, 
were operated, wholly or in part, by 132 newspapers. This opera- 
tion varies from the complete ownership and operation of some 
stations by newspapers to the furnishing of occasional news bulletins 
to stations owned and operated by other agencies. Of these 132 
newspapers 34 own and operate 31 broadcasting stations; in addi- 
tion there are 8 papers which are part owners of broadcasting 
stations. Another group of 19 newspapers maintains studios in 
connection with stations which they do not own. Only one news- 
paper, the Chicago Tribune, was found operating a station exclu- 
sively owned by others. The group of newspapers which sponsors 
or presents programs from stations on part time numbers thirty- 
four. 

It is instructive to analyze the public to which these papers 
present their programs. The American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company maintains a network of thirteen broadcasting stations 
which sell the privileges of their operation to advertisers on a time 
basis. Some time ago the parent company through their home 
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station, WEAF in New York, made a survey of the field covered 
by this service with the object of finding out the type and extent 
of radio listeners to whom they are appealing. Within the terri- 
tory covered by this network there are approximately 1,791,700 
receiving sets. These represent 48.4 percent of all sets in the 
United States. Questionnaires were sent to all persons known to 
be listeners of this station; over 64 percent of those addressed 
replied—a fact which indicates the interest of the radio audience 
in general. The replies revealed the following facts: 


Average number of listeners per set ...........-.. 5.435 
Percent of audience owning their own homes: po eal 
““c “ (<4 
pleasure CALS crit edet shoe 
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It should be realized in connection with these figures that’ the 
average number of listeners per set does not mean the average 
family but includes radio parties and entertainments. A typical 
instance of this was a call received by WEAF from an audience of 
4,000 Elks. The figures indicate a distinctly high class audience,— 
one which the newspaper cannot afford to ignore. For the year 
1924 it was estimated that there were 202,000 receiving sets in 
the Philadelphia area and that the New York area contained 
468,000 sets. In the entire country there were approximately 
3, 700, 000 receiving sets. 

N. W. Ayer & Son, a firm which leeds in the field of advertising 
and publicity work, has this to say of radio advertising: “The 
benefits are not tangible. Broadcasting is similar to our general 
publicity campaign in that neither are direct sales bids as adver- 
tisements are. We stress the point that we do not expect to be 
able to trace sales directly to publicity nor to broadcasting effort. 
But, it chances that you can find many instances of sales in the 
letters that the radio audience has written us. That is, a plus 
response and gratifying. Broadcasting gives not only a direct, 
personal contact, a human voice to voice tie-up, with your public, 
but with your dealers and jobbers as well.” While the parallel 
between the newspaper and the manufacturer is not exact, the 
main points of the problem are similar. 

The Brooklyn Eagle has for the past two years been conducting a 
series of current events talks which are broadcast through the 
various New York stations by Mr. H. V. Kaltenborn, a member 
of its editorial staff. Some of the experiences of this newspaper 
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are fine examples of the advantages and difficulties encountered by 
the newspaper in the broadcasting field. Late one Saturday night 
the Hagle heard of an important story which had “broken” at the 
plant of the Standard Oil Company, in Bayonne, N. J. Being 
unable to send a man to “cover” the story, the paper telephoned 
the manager of the plant asking him to find out the details. As it 
meant a considerable personal trip, the manager refused, but on 
learning that the paper was the same one which broadcast the 
current events talks he immediately apologized and obtained the 
desired information, stating that he felt it his duty to make some 
return for the broadcasting service. Thus the Hagle obtained a 
very valuable story which could have been secured in no other way. 
The value to a newspaper of such codperation is inestimable. 

In connection with this series of talks the newspapers received 
over 1500 letters in a ten-day period, the writers ranging in age 
from 12 to 86 years; one letter came from an 80 year old blind 
man who praised the talks as his only means of keeping in touch 
with the events of the day. 

. . . The attitude of the members of the radio industry toward 
newspapers engaging in broadcasting is illustrated by a recent 
statement from Mr. J. C. McQuiston, Publicity Manager for the 
Westinghouse Electric Company: 


It is the business of the modern newspaper to disseminate informa- 
tion to the public and in the disseminating process to be accurate 
and to be speedy. 

It is also the duty of the modern newspaper to use those agencies 
which enable it to give the most accurate news reports and to give 
them the widest possible circulation with the greatest possible 
dispatch. 

Radio broadcasting, therefore, is the logical ally of the modern 
newspaper, for it enables the newspaper to reach its public in the 
quickest time and with the greatest possible accuracy. 

You will note that radio broadcasting is termed the ally of 
journalism and not the agency which will supersede the newspaper 
or cause it to assume a second place in the dissemination of news. 
The newspaper with its ramification will always be the primary 
source of news gathering and of news dissemination. Radio broad- 
casting has not the facilities nor the talent for this duty, nor does 
it have the audience to which newspaper material is welcome. 

To clearly understand what part radio broadcasting plays in con- 
nection with journalism, let us analyze a parallel case—the effect 
of operatic phonographic records upon attendance at operas. 

Years ago when it was first decided to reproduce operatic music 
on phonograph records, it was thought that public attendance at 
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operas would decrease, and that receipts would fall off accord- 
ingly. 

This conclusion which at first seemed reasonable, however, proved 
entirely wrong. The result of the sale of operatic records was to 
increase interest in music. More people heard better music, and 
_ thus, more people learned to appreciate the artists. The phonograph, 
instead of decreasing attendance, increased it very materially. 

To those who fear that the broadcasting of news reports will hurt 
the circulation of a newspaper, the above illustration applies. The 
wizard voices of the air are broadcasting each night programs which 
are stimulating the minds of the public with an intense desire to know 
and to understand the big questions of the day. So it becomes the 
duty of the newspapers to satisfy this stimulated curiosity. Radio 
greatly enlarging the field of the newspaper has given it increased 
obligations. 


From the weight of evidence it is apparent that the newspaper 
has a logical place in the broadcasting field. There then follows 
the question of just what this place is, and having decided on 
broadcasting, how to go about it. There are three ways in which 
the newspaper may enter the field of radio broadcasting: (1) it 
may lease the facilities of a commercial station at a specified rental 
and for regular periods; (2) it may operate its own station, 
- owning it wholly or in part, or (3) it may confine its activity to 
supplying, usually gratis, news bulletins to stations operated by 
other agencies. 


3. Radio Censorship 


H. V. Katrensorn, “On Being ‘On the Air’,” Independent, May 23, 1925 


My big “thrill” as a radio performer came when I stepped out of 
the studio into the reception room of Station WEAF, at the con- 
clusion of my first half-hour stunt. A radiogram was thrust into 
my hand. It read, “We’re listening. Good stuff. Keep it up.— 
Captain Cunningham, Steamship George Washington.” 

At that time the George Washington was well across the Atlantic. 
Yet my words had reached her, and the Captain’s response reached 
me even as I finished speaking. The thought of the mighty ocean, 
of the liner plowing the lonely waves, of some mysterious current 
flashing through the silent ether across thousands of miles of 
intervening distance, burdened with the cogitations of my little 
mind, made me feel at once humble and proud. I, too, was stand- 
ing upon a peak in Darien. 
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Since then I have had response from almost every State and 
territory, even including far-off Alaska, but none was quite equal 
to that first thrill. 

WEAF’s announcers laughed when I referred to the draped 
studio as the torture chamber. During the last few minutes before 
the little red light over the door flashed the warning that the 
world was listening, I paced up and down its narrow confines, suf- 
fering agonies which the prospect of a living audience had never 
provoked. Unlike every other speaker then broadcasting over the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company’s station, I did not 
read but extemporized. Reading seemed to make the performance 
wholly artificial, Extemporization required effort and called for 
gesture, which was in itself a relief. After getting under way, I 
experienced the same sense of release that comes to every speaker 
once he is at grips with his audience. 

But even that comfort did not persist. Whenever a word refused 
instantaneous response to the summons of the mind, the dead pause 
that resulted, though it lasted only for a fraction of a second, 
brought all the panicky sensations that come to the stage-struck 
boy. 

There is a complete, awful, challenging quality about the 
silence of an empty broadcasting studio, while the mind gropes for 
a word or phrase, that paralyzes a speaker far more definitely than * 
does the same pause before an audience. Most public speakers talk 
more rapidly over the radio than from the lecture platform, and I 
am sure that one reason is their instinctive aversion to the posses- 
sive silence that closes in upon the slightest pause. 

It required almost six months of regular broadcasting to put me 
completely at my ease with the microphone. By that time tens of 
thousands of letters, and the large popular interest in my personal 
appearances upon the platform, convinced me that I had hit upon 
a feature which the listeners-in liked. There is something particu- 
larly warm and friendly in the response of the radio audience. A 
man who leaves his home and makes a journey to some auditorium 
to hear a speaker feels that he has made an effort and is entitled to 
something in return. But the man who sits comfortably at home, 
flicks a dial and then hears a speaker talking for his benefit, has a 
friendly feeling of gratitude that expresses itself in most delightful 
ways. 

Any speaker with a message and a reasonably good radio voice— 
medium pitch, good resonance, clear enunciation—can develop a 
huge following by regular appearances “on the air.” The potential 
audience is so large that even the small fraction to which his 
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particular offering may appeal is numbered by the tens of 
thousands. 

The radio speaker on current events must be very careful not 
to give offense. He must be generous, broad-minded, and tactful. 
The moment he intrudes a sharply accented personal point of 
view, he creates irritation. The radio audience is just as quick 
to blame as to praise. There is resentment at anything in the way 
of propaganda. Intelligent advertisers who use the radio are care- 
ful not to overdo the mention of their product in connection with 
their entertainment offerings. New York City’s powerful broad- 
casting station has lost very much in popular esteem because Mayor 
Hylan uses it to advance his personal political fortunes. 

Cranks and bigots listen in eagerly and delight to indulge in 
epistolary abuse of those speakers who may offend a particular 
prejudice. When I spoke with some enthusiasm of the elevation to 
the high rank of prince of the Catholic Church of a poor lad from 
the East Side of New York City, I received a flood of mail from 
people who honestly believed that the Pope was seeking by this 
means to become the chief governing authority in the United 
States. 

My chief troubles in radio broadcasting have arisen out of my 
disagreement with the State Department on the recognition of 
Soviet Russia. I have no sympathy with communism or with the 
Soviet Government, but I feel that the best way to help the Russian 
people to a better government is by granting recognition. I cau- 
tiously expressed this belief through Station WEAF in New York 
City, linked up at the time with Station WCAP in Washington. 
There was an immediate explosion in high places. Just what hap- 
pened, I do not know. The Brooklyn Eagle’s contract was uncere- 
moniously canceled without any explanation. Since that time, 
despite my continued popularity as a speaker through other radio 
stations and on numerous public platforms, the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company has barred me from its station. 
Several times the Brooklyn Eagle has offered to pay the current 
rate of $10 a minute to put me back “on the air” through Station 
WHAF, but without avail. 

It is quite possible that if the Brooklyn Eagle were a Republican 
newspaper, whose editors could be counted on to give general sup- 
port to most Administration policies, I would still be persona grata. 
Broadcasting stations need the codperation of Federal authorities. 
They wish to remain on good terms with the powers at Washington. 
The Department of Commerce allocates and withdraws wave 
lengths and broadcasting rights. A corporation controlling broad- 
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casting stations in various parts of the country would be foolish 
to prejudice its interests by antagonizing those in high places. No 
one out of tune with generally accepted principles or policies is 
apt to be welcomed “on the air.” That is why the Unitarians com- 
plain of discrimination, and why the Catholics, through the Paulist 
Fathers, are erecting a powerful New York City broadcasting 
station for their own purposes. 

Unknown to the general public, there is a thoroughgoing radio 
censorship already in effect. It operates quietly and efficiently 
through a process of exclusion. Those who are excluded have thus 
far had the recourse of opening stations of their own, but this 
will soon be cut off. Federal policy from now on will oppose the 
erection of an unlimited number of high-powered stations in con- 
gested districts. Before long, we are likely to witness a legal battle 
to compel broadcasting stations, which make a practice of selling 
time, to sell it to all comers on equal terms. “Freedom of the air” 
will come to have a meaning akin to “free speech” or “freedom of 
the press.” Broadcasting is as much of a public service and con- 
venience as the telephone, and ultimately must be subject to the 
same kind of regulation and control. 

Radio audiences are not only sensitive to what is said, but they 
are peculiarly sensitive to a speaker’s ‘manner and method. 
Slovenly speech is much more offensive on the air than on the plat- 
form. Speakers who have been guilty of certain mispronunciations 
all their lives are likely to hear about them for the first time 
when they address an invisible audience. “What is your authority 
for slighting the first n in government?” queried an irate school 
ma’am from Paducah, Kentucky, after my radio début. “Please 
pronounce Los Angeles correctly,’ a resident of that city tele- 
phoned after hearing me use the soft, instead of the hard, g. 

Radio speaking is an almost indecent exposure of the personality. 
Your audience hears you breathe, knows when you turn your head 
or turn a page, catches the whispered comment intended only for 
one ear, and gets a nervous shock from the blasting detonation 
launched into the ether as a half-suppressed cough. 

The employment of Englishmen as announcers by several of 
the large broadcasting stations in New York City is explained by 
their more precise enunciation. Everyone knows what a difference 
there is in the average quality of the spoken English on the British 
and on the American stage. The radio audience requires excellent 
enunciation, and although the British announcers have been ridi- 
culed, they have been retained. 

In the course of a few years, the radio will do much to improve 
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the slovenly speech habits of the ‘average American. Every 
listener-in learned long ago how to pronounce the names of all 
important composers; and by hearing the country’s best speakers, 
the radio audience is becoming indifferent or hostile to platform 
mediocrity. 

Whether radio appearances help or hurt a speaker’s popularity 
on the platform is a moot question with all lecture agents. The 
general verdict is that it hurts both speakers and singers to be “on 
the air” regularly. People will not pay to hear those they can 
enjoy free of charge in their own homes. There is, to be sure, a 
certain amount of curiosity in a man whose voice one has been 
hearing for some time. The radio carries a speaker’s fame to a 
thousand places where it would not have penetrated otherwise. 
The platform value of Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, who broadcasts on 
Sunday afternoons through a New York City and a Boston station 
his sermon at the Men’s Conference of the Bedford Y. M. C. A. 
in Brooklyn, has almost doubled on his out-of-town engagements. 
But there are numerous forums and lyceums which will not engage 
speakers who are a regular feature of any radio program. 

The radio speaker’s chief reward, and generally the only one that 
he receives, comes in his mail. This is a never-failing source of 
interest, stimulus, and entertainment. Most of it, of course, is 
appreciation expressed in routine terms which is pleasing, but to 
which one becomes as accustomed as to the polite applause that 
follows the conclusion of every platform effort. But at least one 
letter in every ten is in some way unusual. It may come from some 
prominent individual who is in a position to give the radio speaker’s 
message far-reaching importance. Or it may come from one of 
the world’s unfortunates, shut off by deafness, blindness, or 
crippled limbs from active participation in the world’s affairs. 
Their gratitude is so profound and so sincere that it is evident 
how much sunshine the radio has brought into their lives. To such 
as these, and to others scattered in the world’s lonely places, the 
radio singer and speaker come as ministering angels. The service 
one can render them is very real. The delight of service and the 
response to service come to the broadcaster as to no one else. 
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4, The Political Influence of the Radio 
A 


Radio and the League of Nations 


Sir Ertc Drummonp, Secretary-General of the League of Nations, from a 
statement dictated by him. It is reprinted here as it appeared in an article 
by Ertc H. Pater, Freed-Eisemann Radio Corporation, “Radio 
and the League of Nations,” Public Affairs, April, 1926 


Radio and the League of Nations are both in their youth. They 
were born at approximately the same time, and are growing and 
developing on somewhat the same lines. Assuredly their fruitful 
codperation will make for the peace of the world. 

How rapidly civilization has travelled! Only a few centuries 
ago Columbus took three months to reach America. A century ago 
it took weeks to send news to the Far East. To-day information 
can be put on the air in London, received in New York, retrans- 
mitted and heard in London in the space of seconds. 

It is not easy, even for those who serve the cause of peace, to 
realize the enormous new force that now makes for better under- 
standing between peoples, on which peace ultimately must depend. 
Before it, distances and time almost cease to have- importance. 
People hear of each other and know each other. Before such con- 
tacts, war recedes to a distant background. The full development 
of radio must render international codperation, and therefore the 
task of the League, infinitely easier. 

Up till now, the League of Nations has perhaps hesitated to take 
up any position with regard to radio. The science is so new and 
the development so rapid that there has been a natural tendency 
to wait until the situation becomes clearer. Despite this, however, 
the League is following developments with the utmost interest and 
sympathy. 

The first incident involving the good relations between nations, 
in which radio played its part with the League of Nations, was in 
connection with the recent Greco-Bulgarian frontier crisis. At 
that time, hours before word had appeared in the press, wireless 
information was picked up in Geneva which gave League officials 
the first intimation they had had of the seriousness of the crisis 
and allowed certain preparations to be made which measurably 
advanced the peaceful action of the League. The value of a few 
minutes of time in such a crisis can be fully appreciated if I say 
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that the necessary telegrams, sent because of League intervention, 
instructing the opposing forces to cease any hostile action, arrived 
less than two hours before the moment when a clash would have 
occurred. 

The League’s second use of wireless is in the establishment, for 
the first time in history, I believe, of an almost instantaneous in- 
formation service whereby the outbreak of plague or other serious 
epidemic disease in any Far Eastern port is immediately made 
known to all neighboring administrations, who are thus put on 
their guard against any ships from the danger areas. Under this 
system all Far Eastern port authorities send in regular reports of 
diseases to a central League bureau created at Singapore with the 
aid of the Rockefeller Foundation. These reports are each week 
brought together into one, telegraphed to the French wireless 
station at Saigon in French Indo-China and from there broadcast 
throughout the Far East and wirelessed to France, telegraphed to 
Geneva, and in turn distributed through the European ports. Thus 
an opportunity is afforded to check the spread of disease almost 
from its source. 

Thirdly, this year for the first time, certain speeches at the 
Assembly of the League of Nations were broadcast throughout 
Europe. The Prime Minister of France, Monsieur Painleve, made 
his opening speech not only to the Assembly, but to many thou- 
sands of people who listened in in other countries. Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, British Foreign Secretary, was also broadcast and 
there can be little doubt that as the years go on more and more of 
the debates will go out over the air. 

One problem which occupies us at the moment is the provision 
of proper wireless transmitting facilities for the new Assembly 
Hall. This building, which is being planned for a capacity, the 
representatives of 65 nations with some 1,000 journalists, will 
undoubtedly be the center of some of the most important of inter- 
national debates. Every effort is to be made, therefore, to make 
it thoroughly modern in all respects, particularly as regards loud 
speakers, acoustics and radio. 

The future of radio is a matter on which speculation can run 
wild. I myself, however, can foresee the day when many League 
conferences and debates will be put forth on the air; when many 
important declarations will go forth from Geneva; one can even 
imagine that extraordinary sessions of the Council might be held 
by direct radio statements between different capitals. We can 
really hardly estimate the change that may be made in interna- 
tional relations if people in various countries become accustomed 
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not only to the thoughts but even to the actual voice of the states- 
men of other countries. All we can say at the moment is that 
we are at the beginning of a new era at whose potentialities we can 
hardly guess. 


B 


Radio in American Political Campaigns * 


The cartoon which appears here was drawn by James H. Donahey for the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, and was published March 22, 1924. This is fol- 
lowed by an editorial from the Philadelphia Public Ledger, April 30, 
1926, and the announcements of some radio addresses to be given in 
the interests of various candidates in the famous Senatorial 
primary in Pennsylvania, May, 1926 


POLITICS DISCOVERS THE RADIO 


The political gentry paid mighty little attention to radio and 
broadcasting, to microphones and amplifiers, until the campaign 
of 1924. A somewhat timid use of radio was made at that time. 
It was a new political weapon of infinite possibilities, but the 
campaign strategists of two years ago seemed afraid of it. 

These possibilities are far better understood now. Radio played 
a considerable part in the recent Illinois primary. In the Middle 
West farm price-fixing and McNary-Haugenism are being preached 
via radio every week. In the Pennsylvania and other State cam- 
paigns this spring broadcasting is a routine part of the program 
for reaching the voter. 

The man, the group or the organization able to “control the air” 
would own a tremendous political advantage. The breakdown of 
existing radio legislation has opened the eyes of politicians to the 
situation. 

Some months ago a Chicago station began using a wave-length 
allotted to another station. A court decision left any station free 


—— 
*It seems that newspaper headlines like the following will from now on 
be common: 
November 2, 1925: 
“RADIO TALKS TO END CAMPAIGN FOR NEW YORK” 
“WATERMAN AND WALKER BOTH TO GIVE ELECTION EPILOGUE TONIGHT” 


April 18, 1926: 
“PEPPER ‘ON THE AIR’ IN REGISTRY APPEAL” 
“SENIOR SENATOR STRESSES BIG ISSUS BEFORE ELECTORATE OF 
KEYSTONE STATE” 
“Urges All to Qualify to Name ‘Pennsylvania’s Ambassador’ to Capital” 
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Practicing for the next campaign. 


Fic. 21, 


From the Cleveland Plain Dealer, March 22, 1924. Reprinted by 
permission 
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to use any wave-length it pleased at any time it chose. Bedlam 
“in the air” threatens, and Congress has been asked to enact new 
legislation. 

The Department of Commerce, by common consent, has been in 
control of the air. Under Secretary Hoover it has done a very 
good job. The House has passed a bill legalizing control by the 
Department of Commerce. The Senate Interstate Commerce 
Committee has drafted a bill creating a commission of five to 
license radio companies, assign wave-lengths and enforce regula- 
tions for their use. 

Congress will now proceed to do battle for control of the 529 
broadcasting stations now licensed. As a result, the badly needed 
radio legislation is in a tangle. 

President Coolidge favors the House bill for control by an exist- 
ing department. Mindful of his experience with the Shipping 
Board, the Tariff Board and the Federal Trade Commission, he 
wants no more of these independent and semi-independent boards. 
Washington is jammed with them now. 

The Senate, however, is afraid Secretary Hoover wants to be 
President. It envisages him, therefore, as a “Czar of the Air.” 
The Senate is full of presidential aspirants, who are fearful Herbert 
Hoover might ride to the White House through the “circumambient 
ether.” 

When some fifteen of the existing 529 stations now hook up in 
one great circuit, it is estimated that 20,000,000 persons are 
listening in. There are in existence multiple millions of receiving 
sets with tens of millions of devotees. A worried Senate sees a 
dictator, with powers of life and death over all broadcasting sta- 
tions, dominating the invisible empire of a vast invisible audience. 

What the upshot will be is uncertain. Radio is now in politics. 
Probably it will never again be out of politics. 

The chances are good that it will finally wind up in control of 
a board, another nonpartisan, wrangling, squabbling body, full of 
partisan-minded members. Every campaign will bring its charges, 
countercharges, inquiries, fulminations and investigations. More 
regulations must be drafted. More agents for that and inspectors 
of this must be appointed. 

Yesterday the “mike” was a plaything. To-day the “crystal set” 
and its big brothers are a national problem. The politicians have 
discovered radio, and it can never be quite the same again.” 


wey Ry GES Zale esis) ALE at LE a ee 

2 At the adjournment of Congress at the end of the long session in the 
summer of 1926, no final action had been taken. Following a number of 
only partially successful attempts on the part of the Department of 
Commerce to regulate radio, Congress passed during the short session, 
in February, 1927, the White-Dill Act for the regulation of radio com- 
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5. Radio in Educational Work 


H. V. Kattensorn, Brooklyn Daily Eagle, June, 1926 


Not long ago when I casually suggested the idea of a radio uni- 
versity in one of my weekly radio talks on current events, the re- 
sponse was thrilling. Scores of people wrote me, several offered 
substantial contributions, various organizations asked me to discuss 
the matter at meetings which they would call for the purpose. 
The press took up the proposal and editorial comment on the sug- 
gestion came to me from all parts of the United States. Radio 
editors made much of it and leader writers in such diverse news- 
papers as the New York Evening Post and the Watertown Times 
analyzed the pros and cons. 

An idea which is so fruitful and alive can readily be translated 
into action. But it deserves a fair chance. It should not be 
damned by abortive experiment. It should receive careful analysis, 
wise planning, scientific organization and generous endowment. It 
is too big and too important to be worked out by any one man or 
any group of specialists. in a single field. It requires the best 


munications, the essential provisions of which are as follows (Summary 
from Time, February 21, 1927): 

1. That there shall be a commission of five, one from each of five zones. 
Except at the beginning when terms are “staggered,” each commissioner 
shall serve for six years. Salary: $10,000 for the first year; thereafter 
$30 per working day and expenses. 

2. During the first year the Commission has power to regulate whatever 
and as much as it likes. 

3. Thereafter, the Secretary of Commerce shall regulate under principles 
laid down by the Commission, and shall initiate such further regulation 
as may be necessary. BUT, anyone who dislikes a Department of Com- 
merce regulation, may appeal to the Commission which will consider the 
case de novo. Ultimately, the Commission can remain “boss,” if it so 
chooses. 

4, Section 29, sonorously eloquent, affirms that no power of censorship 
is granted to interfere with the right of free speech. BUT, “no person 
within the jurisdiction of the United States shall utter any obscene, in- 
decent or profane language” by radio. This would technically bar most 
Manhattan plays and many an opera. 

5. The President can, by a stroke of the pen, capture every broadcasting 
station in the land. His signature must be appended to a proclamation 
that “there exists a war or a threat of a war or a state of public peril or 
other national emergency.” (A Fundamentalist President could conceiv- 
ably consider a decline in church-membership public peril.) 

6. The bill refuses to grant anyone property-rights in the atmosphere, 
Licenses, renewable, run only for three to five years, 
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thought of experts in pedagogy and in radio, of teachers and 
students, of university presidents and radio executives. 

Many men have had ideas which run parallel to mine. Educa- 
tion via radio has long been a hobby with Kendall Banning, editor 
of Popular Radio. I have been in touch with a graduate student 
in Columbia University, who is working toward a degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy by an intensive study of what radio is doing in 
popular education. The program directors of the leading radio 
stations are constantly trying out new experiments in aerial educa- 
tion to determine the most effective ways and means for the pain- 
less injection of knowledge into the infinitely diversified mind of a 
student body that flicks out of the classroom the moment interest 
flags. A dozen colleges and universities are broadcasting isolated 
radio courses in radio. 

What a fascinating problem is here! What single mind is wise 
enough to grapple with it? Who can tell what revolution in the 
mind of the masses its resolution may bring? 

With a boldness and lack of discretion peculiar to the journalist 
I launched my idea into the responsive ether full-panoplied without 
consulting wiser heads than mine. Here it is: 

Create an endowment of $1,000,000. Spend $100,000 in estab- 
lishing a super-power broadcasting station upon a suitable Long 
Island site, this station to be independent of all others and used 
exclusively for educational purposes. Operate the station at a cost 
of not to exceed $50,000 a year, giving only such courses for which 
there is a popular demand. Make the course syllabus and related 
text books a small source of income, but depend upon the good-will 
resulting from concrete achievement to increase the endowment. 

Let us do a little further thinking. What would be the purpose 
of this first radio university? Just as every established educational 
institution has a motto that summarizes and idealizes its purpose 
our radio university should find some statement of its all-embracing 
function. The difficulty here would be to make that statement 
broad enough to cover everything a radio university might do or 
ought to do. 

I should select a shield bearing between forked lightnings the 
words: “All knowledge for all mankind.” And I would not follow 
those who feel that it is necessary to translate plain English into 
obscure Latin. 

The radio university must have courses for every one. It must 
be a kindergarten, a grade school, a high school, a boy’s college, 
a girl’s college, a university. It must teach medicine or law, ora- 
tory or music, current events or Roman history, cooking or car- 
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pentry. It must teach everything its pupils wish to learn. It 
must teach nothing in which its students are not interested. It 
cannot be too dignified to teach anything that is useful, too 
practical to teach anything that is inspirational, too material to 
teach anything that is esthetic. 

Physical limitations will restrict its curriculum. For many 
years to come those subjects requiring visual attention cannot be 
taught. In others the handicap of distance, the lack of classroom 
give and take between teacher and student will create unsur- 
mountable difficulties. But let us not exaggerate these. Consider 
the accomplishments of the correspondence schools where the 
teacher cannot even speak to the students. In every great uni- 
versity one-half the work is done by the lecture method, one-fourth 
in the library and only one-fourth in the classroom. 

The aerial university would publish a daily newspaper to supple- 
ment and fix in permanent form the notices and information and 
sometimes the lectures given over the air. Assigned reading, sug- 
gestions from teachers, news of student and university activities 
would make this publication a means of integrating the living force 
of the great school it represents. Skillfully edited to serve its _ 
peculiar purpose this newspaper would do some of the things that 
teachers would do in consultation with students. It would print 
their criticisms, voice their aspirations, and do its part in creating 
what the campus calls “college spirit.” 

Naturally students would be required to enroll. Records of 
attendance would be kept by those desiring to obtain certificates 
or degrees. Examinations would be given over the air, by mail, and 
in special subjects or on important occasions in the manner fol- 
lowed by college entrance boards. 

Courses would have to be given at all hours of the day. This 
is one reason why the radio university must have its own endowed 
broadcasting station. Another and more important reason is the 
necessity of eliminating outside censorship and control. Every 
broadcasting station serves the special interest which pays for its 
erection and maintenance. The best stations are closely linked up 
with big business corporations that have their “sacred cows” 
and pet aversions. Some radio speakers who have talked over the 
radio frequently have already learned that certain topics can only 
be treated from one point of view. 

It would be as impossible to make forcible criticisms of the 
Coolidge Administration through station WEAF as it would be to 
make similar comments on the Hylan Administration through sta- 
tion WNYC. And, while it is not likely that a radio university 
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course would indulge in a series of attacks upon anything or any 
body, there would have to be an academic freedom of the air with 
which no special interest could be allowed to interfere. 

One of the most interesting courses which might be given 
through the new radio university would be an intelligent dispas- 
sionate study of the special predilections, aversions, interests and 
policies of various important radio stations, teaching the radio 
audience what it may expect from different stations and enabling 
it thus to identify and discount the special bias of each one. 

Certain popular courses might well be repeated at different hours 
of the day or on different hours of the week and, instead of giving 
lectures of its own, the radio university might assign students in a 
course to listen to some radio address by an expert who did not 
happen to be a member of its own faculty. Written reports on 
such an address or on any other lecture might well be required and 
returned to the students with corrections and suggestions. The 
most successful course in English composition given at Harvard 
University includes classroom lectures, writing by the student and 
only one 30-minute private session of the student with the teacher 
every two weeks for personal criticism. 

The faculty would be recruited from among those who have 
achieved a signal popular success in teaching their subjects in the 
educational institutions of New York City. No city in the world 
has more teachers of the first rank, none a greater variety of peda- 
gogic method or material. With a broadcasting station located 
within easy reach and distance controls supplementing studio 
broadcasts whatever New York offers in the way of education can 
be made available to the students of the radio university. 

Not every successful teacher would be successful in radio teach- 
ing. Voice and personality, method and manner, become infinitely 
more important than mere information. Large knowledge is de- 
sirable, but pleasing voice production is essential. For some little 
time the radio university must woo and win its student body 
by the appealing quality of its offerings. Substantial food it 
must serve, but the dish must be appetizing and the napery 
attractive. 

Every leader in present-day education regrets the dominance of 
tradition and formality. Here is an opportunity to escape both. 
A radio university has no precedents, no formulas, no traditions 
to follow. It can carve its own destiny, chart its own course. It 
can give to the million what the college gives to the thousands. 
It is the richest opportunity open to-day for constructive achieve- 
ment in the development of our democracy. 
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6. Can Radio Be Rescued? 


New Republic, an editorial, October 26, 1927 


A few years ago, great promises were being made as to the 
social usefulness of radio broadcasting. We were told that it 
would supplement, perhaps even supplant the newspaper; that our 
school system would be revolutionized through its use; that new 
“universities of the air” would give a fresh meaning to adult educa- 
tion. None of these expectations has been fulfilled. Journalism 
has neither been supplanted nor, in any strict sense, supplemented. 
Instead of curtailing the sales of newspapers, the radio has in- 
creased them. Only a few spectacular events, such as Lindbergh’s 
homecoming, or a championship fight, have been found suitable for 
aerial reporting, and the millions who listen to stories of these 
happenings through the loud-speaker seem doubly eager to have 
the auditory impression confirmed by cold type. Market quota- 
tions are read daily at stated hours, and are said to be useful to 
farmers, and while transatlantic flights are in progress, the radio 
renders a service by its half-hourly reports that “there is no news” ; 
conceivably, it might speed up the dissemination of bulletins in 
another case like that in 1923 when President Harding lay dying in 
San Francisco. But its weaknesses as a news agency are now 
apparent. One cannot select the items of special interest to him- 
self, as he can with the newspaper; one must take it all, in the 
order the broadcaster selects, and at the time he selects. Nothing 
can be “clipped and filed for future reference”; if you do not catch 
its significance at the moment it is uttered, it is lost. The repor- 
torial aspect of radio also suffers because it has to be impromptu. 
Mr. Graham McNamee and his confréres work valiantly and with 
great skill, when they report a football game or a Lindbergh 
reception ; but their best work is inferior to the story written by 
any good reporter; the best part of the radio description is not 
what is said into the microphone but the realistic noises which also. 
get in—the roar of the crowd, the clang of the bell and the 
referee’s whistle. Unless radio is altered radically by inventions 
not now on the horizon, journalism seems to have nothing to fear 
from its competition. 

Ag an educational device, it is also a disappointment. Some col- 
leges are still giving courses over the air, and report a large sale 
of printed syllabi to accompany them; but there is no way of 
checking up to see whether any substantial addition has been made, 
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to the knowledge of the “students.” Americans are notorious for 
taking first steps toward enlightenment; they are always buying 
five-foot shelves, and stories of philosophy, and Elbert Hubbard 
serap-books, in the expectation that they will thus acquire “cul- 
cherr” in five minutes a day; but it is well known that the percent- 
age of achievement as a result of these efforts is negligible. There is 
no reason to believe it is otherwise with the radio. To the restless- 
ness of the race, which makes it difficult for most of us to sit and 
be lectured except for very brief periods, there is added the special 
restlessness of the radio listener: there is something about the arti- 
ficiality of music and speech from unseen sources which urges the 
hearer to “tune *im out and get something else.” No pangs of 
conscience accompany this act, such as would be felt if one similarly 
got up and walked out of church. The radio authorities realize 
that this is so, and try to keep all their serious talks down to a 
brevity which is really absurd, in relation to some of the subjects: 
fifteen minutes on the air is regarded as equal to two hours in the 
classroom. It may be true that “no souls are saved after the first 
fifteen minutes”; it is also true that the truth about the Einstein 
theory, or population problems, or the Cro-Magnon, is hardly to 
be lured into a net which is spread for so brief a span of time. 
Education by radio, except in the one field of “music appreciation,” 
is as yet of negligible importance, and seems likely to remain so. 

This appears to be the case even as regards popular lectures for 
adults. A year or two ago, there seemed some reason to believe that 
the business of going about the country addressing women’s clubs, 
which has long been such a gold mine for visiting English novelists, 
might be impaired through the competition of the radio; but the 
prophecy has proved false. Lecture bureaus report that never was 
there a bigger season than the present. A glutton for punishment, 
the patient public seems unlimited in its capacity to sit and listen, 
if it can only see as well as hear its mentor. And the more it sees 
and hears, the more it wants. The same thing is true of the more 
serious and genuine phases of adult education. It is authorita- 
tively reported that they go on at a constantly accelerated pace, 
which the radio does not help and is powerless to hinder. 

In the main, broadcasting in America is an advertising device. 
Other countries—Great Britain, for example—keep it under gov- 
ernment control, and an official bureau is charged with the responsi- 
bility for giving the people just as good material and as much of it 
as they will tolerate; but in the United States, there are only two 
possible sources of revenue, the sale of receiving sets and the sale 
of other goods which can be popularized by having them described, 
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or perhaps merely mentioned, over the air. Some stations are 
making a profit on their operations through the fees received from 
advertisers; and nearly all of them seek at least to diminish their 
deficit by this means. The formula is like that of the big-circeula- 
tion magazines—a streak of reading matter, and then a streak, three 
times wider, of advertising. This takes the form of concerts 
broadcast “through the courtesy of” some manufacturer of soap or 
pickles or batteries; or the persistent announcer comes on the air 
between the movements of the symphony to urge upon you the 
merits of Glantz’s bakery or the Helen’s Beauty Parlor Special 
Facial. How much of this sort of street-begging-in-the-home the 
listeners will stand for, is still a question which awaits an answer. 

An important movement in recent months corresponds to the 
development in journalism of chain ownership of newspapers. 
Radio stations throughout the country are now being leased or 
purchased, or their time bought, and linked up into systems with 
their material broadcast from a central source. The cost is paid 
by the owner of the system, and charged to advertising. One such 
chain of many stations is owned by a phonograph company, and 
others by a vaudeville theater organization and a motion picture 
producer. The “circulation” reached by these chains, daily or 
nightly, presumably mounts into many millions. It is not unlikely 
that this process will go on until the little local station, with its 
home-talent programs and its advertising of home-town depart- 
ment-store bargains, will have been forced out of business. 
Naturally, the programs offered by the great national chains are 
very much better. They can afford to employ world-famous 
musicians to sing or play to the microphone, while the local studio 
is still dependent, for the most part, on the ambitious amateur. If 
both programs are on the air simultaneously, the listeners will 
probably take the well known stars. Ergo, advertising through the 
local station will no longer be profitable; ergo, the source of revenue 
will dwindle. 

But the chain itself is confronted by the same deadly problem, in 
the long run. Can it keep people listening, not occasionally, but 
regularly? For if it cannot, the economic organization of broad- 
casting will break down. Every new owner of a receiving set listens 
faithfully for a time, to no matter what trash, enthralled by the 
mechanical marvel; but in far too many homes there is to-day a 
silent set, resuscitated only when something comes along like a 
Dempsey-Tunney fight. As evidence of this, there is the great 
demand for new batteries and other equipment during the last few 
days before such an event. The broadcaster has tried to meet his 
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difficulty with music and music alone. He has discovered that the 
public is not exclusively, or even chiefly, jazz-crazy, but welcomes a 
great deal of good music and even a small amount of very good 
music. But it is a question whether there is not a surfeit point in 
this direction, which may be reached long before the broadcaster is 
ready to have the listener turn off his set. Even the most hardened 
concert-goer hardly wants to attend a recital every evening, to say 
nothing of three or four; music critics for the press groan under 
the burden of hearing perhaps half as much as the radio listener 
is asked to absorb. 

The New Republic has often commented on the timidity of 
broadcasting in the realm of intellectual and social ideas. That 
timidity not only continues, but is apparently growing worse as the 
audiences get larger. With very few exceptions, station managers 
are deathly afraid of putting on the air novel views of any sort, and 
most of all, those which run counter to the prevailing opinion. The 
stations are owned for the most part, of course, by big corporations, 
and, particularly, by public utility organizations. Their timidity 
is due to several factors: to the conservatism of the capitalists be- 
hind them, to the bullying censorship maintained by professional 
patriots, who identify as treason anything upsetting to their nar- 
row and unstable mentalities; to the fact that station managers are 
usually drawn from the ranks of musicians, totally unused to the 
world of ideas and the editorial technique which presents ideas 
to the public. To these managers a speech is a speech, and one is 
as good as another. While they pay high fees to musicians, there - 
is hardly a station in the country which is willing to pay a profes- 
sional lecturer for appearing at its microphone. The result is that 
the air is more or less monopolized by after-dinner speeches from 
broadcast banquets (which sound even worse over the air than to 
those present in person) and volunteer orators with an axe to 
grind—health experts, ministers, and mild and orthodox cranks. 
From the point of view of maintaining the listener’s interest, it is 
undoubtedly true that the words now spoken over the air are, on the 
whole, a liability and not an asset. 

A few stations are trying to solve this problem in a new and 
interesting way. As a newspaper whose circulation is declining 
goes in for startling editorial stunts, these broadcasters are seeking 
to wake their listeners up with a jolt. While others fly from “con- 
troversial” subjects as from leprosy, they grasp the nettle boldly 
and put on the air the baldest treatment of the boldest themes. 
This is often done in the form of a debate between men of opposing 
views; or it may be preceded by the simple statement that the 
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station does not assume responsibility for the opinions which are 
about to be heard. The results attained by this method, as checked 
by response from listeners, are, in some cases at least, highly satis- 
factory. It will be interesting to see whether, as the situation 
grows more serious throughout the whole radio field, this clue will 
be followed widely; and whether necessity will be the mother of 
liberalism. 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS 


Give a general outline of the possible scope of the influence of 
the radio. 

What is the general attitude of the receiving public toward 
the use of the radio for advertising and publicity purposes? 
Why? How will this affect the usefulness of the radio as a 
molder of opinion? 

In what specific ways has the development of the radio affected 
the newspaper? Does it seem likely that the press will be det- 
rimentally affected by the advent of the radio? Reasons? 

In what ways has the radio affected our knowledge of foreign 
news and events? Will our opinions on foreign problems be 
influenced or changed owing to this service? 

Is it possible for a broadcasting agency, newspaper, or firm, to 
evaluate accurately the results of this effort? Reasons in full. 
How generally have American newspapers interested themselves 
in the use of the radio? 

Describe the nature of the investigation of radio receiving sets 
made by the American Telephone and Telegraph Company and 
the results. 

In what three specific ways is it possible for newspapers desiring 
to broadcast to make use of this service? Evaluate each method. 
What are some of common experiences of men talking before a 
microphone for the first time? What special problems are there 
connected with radio broadcasting ? 

Investigate the various proposals made for the Congressional 
regulation of radio; what one was adopted finally ? 

Investigate the experience of various pastors in the use of the 
radio in broadcasting their services, Are they generally favor- 
able to its use? Or do they find that people who can listen to a 
sermon over the radio will not get ready and go out to church 
to hear one? 

What predictions does Mr. Palmer make regarding the usefulness 
of the radio in international affairs? 

Describe the use that has been made of the radio in political cam- 
paigns in this country. When was such use first made of it? 
What are some of the possibilities of the use of radio in educa- 
tional work ? 
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TOPICS FOR FURTHER INVESTIGATION AND 
DISCUSSION 


Arthur S. Draper, Report of the Williamstown Institute of 
Politics, 1926, 109: 


The radio has enlarged the audience of the actual voice beyond 
the dreams of a generation ago, and has become thereby an effective 
agency in shaping public opinion. In the recent strike in Great 
Britain when newspaper publications were greatly curtailed the radio 
showed its power in assisting to organize the nation. Being a new 
force in the world, it has not yet reached a condition of maturity, 
nor have its methods been as sharply defined as those of the news- 
papers. It is fair to suppose that within a few years its influence 
will be greatly multiplied as the distance and quality of its trans- 
mission are improved. 


Comment upon the significance of the following, from the point 
of view of international relations. (From an editorial in the 
Philadelphia Inquirer, January 4, 1926.) 


Concerts broadcast from a London club and from a New York 
studio on New Year’s night were heard in Europe and in South 
America. Thus another progressive step has been taken. Exchanges 
between England and the United States have been undertaken here- 
tofore with considerable success. In the middle of December music 
was sent to London and men and women gathered for a charitable 
object danced to it. In the lounges of some of the London hotels 
ear receivers are available for guests. These receivers furnished a 
perfect rendition as rebroadcast by the British Broadcasting Com- 
pany. But Friday night’s performance, unless we are mistaken, was 
the first to half-girdle the globe through relay stations. 


Im an address before the Advertising Club of New York City, 
General Harboard dealt with the radio as a boon to agricultural 
progress. The address was widely syndicated afterward under 
such headlines as the following: 

“NO INVENTION SINCE THE STEAM ENGINE HAS HAD SUCH 
A WIDESPREAD INFLUENCE UPON RURAL LIFE” 
‘“WARM’S ISOLATION NOW PAST” 

“Broadcasting Has Banished the Dullness, the Utter Monotony and 
Lack of Recreation that Were Causing the Girls and Boys 
and the Hired Hands to Desert the Soil and 
Seek the City 


Suppose that you are the campaign manager for X who is run- 
ning for Governor in a big industrial state. How would you make 
the most effective use of the radio in the campaign ? 

On October 7, 1924, Secretary Hoover was reported as favoring 
a country-wide radio program. What arguments can be ad- 
yanced for or against such a proposal ? 
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In May, 1926, Major General Charles McKinley Saltzman told 
the radio manufacturers and dealers assembled in convention 
in Atlantic City, what their part would be in case of war: 


You men in the radio industry will be called upon, in case of war, 
to supply our army with radio sets which can be transported by mule 
train. They must be of a quality to withstand the jolting of an army 
wagon. They must be able to operate over a very small area so 
that radio messages cannot be received by the enemy. These sets, 
for both sending and receiving, must be manufactured in the plants 
which are turning out to-day the elaborate radio sets used in the 
American homes. This is a problem in insurance against war which 
the radio industry must work out. 


Comment upon the following quotation from William Bennett 
Munro, The Government of American Cities, 4th edition, 230 
(Macmillan, 1926) : 


The radio is yet in its swaddling days, but its capabilities in the 
way of influencing the public mind are already apparent to thought- 
ful men. Literally millions of people hear the voice of the President 
when. he delivers his public addresses, probably more of them than 
read it in the newspapers. Certainly no single newspaper, however 
large its circulation, can reach so wide a constituency as the broad- 
casting station commands. Is it possible to make any forecast con- 
cerning the part which the radio is likely to play in tHe future 
dissemination of ideas, the education of the people, and the moulding 
of public opinion? To what extent will it be utilized by those who 
want to bring pressure to bear upon the public authorities? Candi- 
dates for municipal office are already using it to some extent and 
they will undoubtedly do more broadcasting of their appeals as time 
goes on, if only for the reason that it is the cheapest way of reaching 
large numbers of people in the shortest interval. Here is a channel 
of propaganda which cannot easily be monopolized, however, by any 
single interest or controlled by the promoters of any single cause. 


J. C. Long, Public Relations, Chap. vii (McGraw-Hill, 1924), 
gives what was at the time a substantially complete list of the 
radio broadcasting stations in the United States. The chapter 
closes, page 133, with a brief word on “Getting on the Programs,” 
from the point of view of the public relations executive. 

C. P. Cushing, “Despite Radio and the Movies,” Independent, 
December 5, 1925, is an effort to show the effect of the radio 
upon the book trade in this country. These are exactly of the 
sort suggested by Mr. McQuiston in Sect. 2 of the present 
chapter. : 

The following comment upon the possible effect of the radio upon 
the home is taken from Public Affairs, August, 1924: 


The amazing progress of the radio leaves one almost gasping. Its 
effects to date have been many and varied, and now the word comes 
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from Chicago that it has had the effect of reducing truancy among 
boys of that city by 40 per cent, because of their interest in putting 
up their sets and in “listening in” over them. 

The radio’s effect on the motion pictures and the theater has thus 
far been to their detriment, particularly in the case of the movies. 
Where a family would, a year or so ago, spend an evening at the 
picture house it now stays home, listening to political speeches, jazz 
bands and the like. It is impossible, of course, to say whether this 
will be a temporary matter or not, but the indications are that the 
radio will make some inroads on the movie box office. 

Now the television process whereby photographs can be sent over 
the wire has been perfected to such an extent that photographs of 
the Cleveland auditorium, scene of two conventions, have been sent 
from that city to New York, while photographs of Hoover, Coolidge 
and other men in public life have been transmitted for various 
distances. These photographs are not perfect, but they compare re- 
markably well with good posed photographs. At a little distance, 
they are practically indistinguishable from the latter. 

The probabilities are that photographs will soon be sent by radio, 
and it has been forecast by scientists who know what they are talking 
about that it will be possible, eventually, to sit at home and watch 
motion pictures, or reproductions of stage performances, transmitted 
via radio with their full musical accompaniment. Naturally the 
picture houses and other theaters would have to be recompensed, 
but their clientele would be so tremendously increased that it would 
be possible, at léast, to reduce prices considerably for the radio 
patrons. It would solve the question of entertainment in the suburbs, 
where an evening of theater-going is often a difficult process—an 
hour each way, perhaps, being consumed in transportation to and 
from the theater, and the last act, perhaps, being cut at a most dis- 
tressing point by the exigencies of train service. 

Such an arrangement, too, would make life on the farm much 
pleasanter than it is now. The radio may ultimately make Americans 
a nation of home-lovers, and, with the airplane, may combat suc- 
cessfully the present tendency to crowd into cities to such a degree 
that comfort is almost impossible. 


The following editorial is from Independent, August 14, 1926: 


With its usual acumen in all matters of public policy, the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Company has sold its broadcasting 
station and will discontinue that activity. The reason is obvious. 
As the greatest of common carriers, it was hardly worth while for 
the company to risk the griefs which seem to be accumulating for 
the broadeasting business. Not only is the legal side of broadcasting 
becoming complicated, but there is also a political element in the 
broadcasting business which is likely to prove more troublesome as 
time goes on. Whoever controls an avenue to the ears of millions 
has power to censor. The storm roused in England by the Govern- 
ment’s refusal to let George Bernard Shaw talk into the microphone 
on a controversial matter is a case in point. Norman Thomas’ 
protests that the Socialists cannot get radio facilities in New York 
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is another. The largest of our telephone companies is wise, indeed, 
to avoid such a trying responsibility. 

Nevertheless, it is in order to record the oft-forgotten fact that 
broadcasting is only a part of radio, and that radio is only a part of 
telephony. Except for the work done by Bell engineers in perfecting 
apparatus for the transmission of the human voice by wire, air 
transmission would be as yet impossible. WEAF was erected pri- 
marily for experimental purposes, with broadcasting as a side line. 
In the recent demonstrations of conversational reach between America 
and England, both wires and radio were used, radio bridging the seas 
and wires carrying the messages from shore to the inland destina- 
tions. The American Telephone and Telegraph Company will con- 
tinue, no doubt, to carry forward this and similar tasks affecting 
the future of vocal communications, but it will no longer speak 
directly to the radio audience. 


The following word on radio and freedom of speech, is taken from 
Mr. Toppan’s thesis, The Radio and the Daily Newspaper, 
page 24: 


Perhaps the most serious drawback to the practice of using a 
hired station for broadcasting is the question of freedom of speech. 
It is the custom of most radio stations which lease their facilities 
to newspapers and others, to enforce a fairly strict censorship of the 
material which is presented over their transmitters. This censorship 
is based, not so much on the ground of morality, as on the ground 
of expediency, and it is a common practice for such stations to refuse 
to permit the broadcasting of anything which may interfere ad- 
versely with their own interests. 


On the radio in politics, note the following from Mr. Toppan’s 
thesis, pages 41-42: 


In 1924 a new era was reached in the history of political events 
in this country when the national conventions of both the Republican 
and Democratic parties were broadcast in all parts of the United 
States. For the first time, several million citizens were able to hear 
and understand what was taking place. Whether this fact has any 
effect in arousing interest in the election and awakening the responsi- 
bility of the voter is impossible to determine, but it seems highly 
probable. In this connection, the recent experiment of Governor 
Pinchot of Pennsylvania in addressing the voters of the state by radio 
in a series of speeches outlining his policies, deserves mention. It is 
probable that radio broadcasting will occupy an increasingly im- 
portant place in political campaigns of the future. It is interesting 
to note that the question of broadcasting political material is viewed 
in a different light in Great Britain. Under the law which regulates 
British broadcasting stations, all political and advertising matter is 
barred from the air. 


On the question of the length of radio programs, see Mr. Toppan’s 
thesis, pages 42-43: 
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The greatest problem facing the operator of a broadcasting station 
in making up daily programs, under the present custom of broadcast- 
ing, is to obtain sufficient material to round out a program of several 
hours’ duration. As it is the custom of many metropolitan stations 
to be “on the air” for periods of ten, twelve, or even sixteen hours a 
day, it is obvious that high class programs cannot be secured for the 
entire time; and it is customary to occupy much of the broadcasting 
time by the use of various numbers on the program which are merely 
“fillers” and which are often entirely lacking in value. Here, it 
seems, is an opportunity for the newspaper to be of invaluable 
service to the radio public, for the conclusion is inevitable that the 
remedy lies in less broadcasting of material that is neither entertain- - 
ing nor instructive and that the newspaper is the proper agent, with 
its tremendous influence, to conduct a campaign for shorter and better 
programs. 


In all of the big newspapers for September 18, 1926, there 
appeared a large advertisement of the Radio Oorporation of 
America, announcing the National Broadcasting Company, Inc., 
the purpose of which was to secure national radio broadcasting 
with better programs, permanently in the interests of the listening 
public. How well it has accomplished this purpose is now a 
matter of common knowledge. 

Graham McNamee, Yow’re on the Air (Harper, 1926) is the first 
inside story of broadcasting, in book form. 

The Christian Science church uses the radio regularly, the 
addresses being later printed in newspapers throughout the 
country. “A Christian Science lecture is radiocast each Mon- 
day evening at 8 o’clock, Eastern Standard Time, from Station 
WMOA, 341 meters wave length, New York.” . 

See John Howard Dellinger, ““The Empery of the Empyrean,” 
Forum, January, 1927, for an article dealing with the physical 
limitations of the radio. 

J. H. Morecroft has a volume devoted exclusively to the technical 
and scientific aspects of radio, called Principles of Radio Com- 
munication (Wiley, new ed., 1927). A newspaper clipping in 
September, 1927, indicates that Stephen B. Davis has a volume 
called The Law of Radio Communication, which presents the 
history and development of radio from a non-technical side, 
present conditions in radio, the control of broadcast programs, 
conflicting rights in reception and transmission, Federal juris- 
diction, and other phases of the subject. 

Following is a table of contents, Edgar H. Felix, Using Radio in 
Sales Promotion (McGraw-Hill, 1927) : 


I. Radio Broadcasting, The III. Building a Broadcasting 
New Goodwill Medium. Station. 

II. Logical Users of the Radio IV. The Potential Audiences of 
Medium. Broadcasting Stations 
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V. Estimating a Feature’s Au- XIV. Opening and Closing An- 
dience, nouncements, 
VI. Qualities of Successful Good- XV. Programs for Every Hour. 
‘ will Programs. XVI. Gaging the Value of 
VII. Selecting a Commercial Broadcasting. 
Broadeasting Feature. XVII. The Relation of . Broad- 
VIII. What the Radio Audience casting to Advertising 
Wants. and Publicity. 
IX. Instrumental Musical Fea- XVIII. The Broadcasting Station. 
tures. XIX. Supplementary Services of 
X. The Voice in Broadcast- the Broadcasting Sta- 
ing. tion. 
XI. Formulating the Program XX, The Changing Structure 
Policy. of Commercial Broad- 
XII. Preparing the Script. casting. 
XIII. Directing the Broadcasting XXI. The Future of Commer- 
Effort. cial Radio Broadcasting. 
A short but useful article on the use of radio in religion is 


Quin A. Ryan, “The New Sky Pilots,” Liberty, July 9, 1927, 
dealing especially with the work of Dr. S. Parkes Cadman. See 
also, Silas Bent, “Radio Steals the Press’ Thunder,” Independent, 
July 9, 1927; H. I. Brock, “From Cabinet Organ to Radio,” 
Independent, August 20, 1927; and Chester T. Crowell deals 
with “The Business End of Broadcasting,” Saturday Evening 
Post, February 26, 1927. 

From Katherine Dayton, “What’s the Matter with Politics?” in 
the Saturday Evening Post, March 19, 1997: 


But if the thing is handled properly we see no reason why thou- 
sands should not pay at least $27.50 for ringside seats at either of 
the conventions, with each candidate receiving his share of the gate 
and thus eliminating slush funds; nor why, if the conventions them- 
selves were conducted after provedly successful models, millions would 
not crouch breathless about their loud speakers listening to such 
accounts as, say, the following: 

“Ladies and gentlemen of the radio audience, you are listening 
to the convention of the Democratic Party held in Auditorium, 
, Which will determine the heaviest-weight candidate for the 
challenger to the title of President of the United States. There 
will be first a short bout between Bill McAdoo and Al Smith—two 
scrappy, fast-stepping boys you folks have seen mix it up before— 
followed by longer bouts between Vic Donahey, the Ohio Cyclone, 
and Handsome Bert Ritchie, the Terrapin Terror; Smoky Jim Reed, 
the Missouri Mauler, and Wait a minute, folks; the people are 
crowding in so fast I’d better tell you who they are before the 
boys come on, 

“The place is full of beautiful women... . Baby Peggy has just 
sat down in front of me; she’s wearing a wonderful Chanel-red coat— 
that Chanel red that was named after Gertrude Ederle. Every- 
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body is crowding around Tex Rickard, congratulating him. ... Will 
Hays is biting his nails and gnashing his teeth over in the corner. 
... Wait a minute, folks, till I turn the mike around and you can 
hear him gnash. .. . It’s a beautiful sight here with the platform 
draped with flags and a pitcher of water and a glass and everything. 
. .. Suzanne Lenglen is right next to me talking French to Jack 
Dempsey and Will Rogers. . . . Queen Marie has come all the way 
back from Roumania just to see this dear, darling convention and 
Ah, here come the boys now! 

“They have on the most gorgeous bath robes you’ folks ever saw. 
Bill’s is a sort of apple-sauce green and Al’s looks from here like 
that raspberry they’re wearing so much this year. They’re going to 
their corners now. Now they’re shaking hands. . .. Everybody’s 
ready. ... That’s the announcer you hear giving their weights— 
neither of the boys weighs quite as much as he did in 1924.... 
There’s the bell. They’re off! They’re dancing around. Bill is on 
his toes, but Al fights flat-footed, as usual; he’s aiming for Bill’s 
nose. He just caught him on the chin with a terrible right, but Bill 
brushes it off. Bill gets in a pretty left jab, but Al is well covered. 
They’ve gone into a clinch. The referee has just warned them they’ve 
got to cut out so much talking in the clinches. . . . The boys aren’t 
half doing their stuff as they used to—just dancing around and 
feinting. ... My, my, they aren’t what they used to be at all... . 
Al swings like a gate, and Bill dances away,” and so on. But you 
see what we mean, don’t you? Take that one little idea of having 
the candidates in bath robes—that alone would arouse interest, if not 
much else, wouldn’t it? Or wouldn’t it? 





Contact, No. 30, prints the following note: 
(Compare with this, Mr. Bernays’ article, “Putting Politics on 
the Market,” Independent, May 19, 1928). 


“How many orators have ever been elected president ?”, asks Clinton 
Gilbert in the New York Evening Post, commenting on the stumping 
tour of Senator Jim Reed. 

“Tf speeches won votes, Daniel Webster, Clay, Bryan and Edward 
Everett would have been on the list of Chief Magistrates. All of 
them tried to be but none of them succeeded. And in recent Presi- 
dential campaigns the candidate who has stumped the country has 
almost invariably been defeated. Then why does the faith in stump 
speaking persist? Probably because under certain circumstances 
there is virtue in it. When an electorate inclines toward a candidate, 
he may by an effective campaign arouse interest in himself, stir up 
enthusiasm and win a certain degree of additional support.” 

Political barnstorming to-day, when the radio can multiply to 
millions the audience of a candidate, would seem as anachronistic as 
the use of a horse and buggy instead of an automobile. Modern 
politics must avail itself of modern means of communication, and 
utilize every avenue of approach to the public mind now employed 
by business in the mass production of favorable sentiment. 


The 97th Senator, writing in the Philadelphia Public Ledger, 
July 8, 1928, says that: 
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Hereafter, I think I’ll attend all conventions by radio. You miss 
all the discomforts, and you can follow things better than if you 
were on the floor. The only thing lacking now is the picture of 
the convention, and, by 1932, they probably will have that perfected. 

You actually hear more of what is going on than if you were 
physically present. I can’t help recalling the experience of Frank 
Mondell and Phil Campbell at the Cleveland convention in 1924. 
Frank was presiding and Phil was the parliamentarian. When the 
telegram arrived from Frank Lowden refusing the vice-presidential 
nomination, there was considerable excitement on the platform. It 
was the first time a national political convention had ever been 
broadcast, and Mondell and Campbell forgot all about it. 

“Now what in the hell are we going to do?” exclaimed Mondell, as 
he finished reading Lowden’s telegram. 

“Damned if I know,” responded Campbell. 

Fifteen minutes later the convention received an indignant telegram 
from a radio listener away off in New England, demanding that the 
profanity on the platform cease. 

Speakers and officials at the conventions this year remembered the 
incident, I think, and were mighty careful to do their swearing 
under their breath. 


Another issue of Contact presents the following conflicting views 
as to the influence of the radio on public opinion: 
Marshall D. Beuick in The American Journal of Sociology tells 
of the numerical growth of the radio in America: 


Estimates show that one out of every three families in New York 
City has a radio set, and in the whole United States one out of every 
five families has a set. In further proof of the widespread effect of 
radio broadcasting, the New York Edison Company published a 
survey which reports that the sales of radio receiving sets increased 
from $5,000,000 to $500,000,000 in five years up to January, 1926; 
and that $15,000,000 was spent during 1925 by broadcasting stations 
for programs. 


But he tries to break down the belief that it is an enormous 
power for regimenting public opinion. He has made out an 
interesting case—but unconvincing. Here is the abstract printed 
at the head of-his article: 


The public has been led to believe that radio broadcasting is 
creating a social revolution. One-fifth of the population are “listen- 
ers.”—There are about 20,000,000 potential broadcast listeners and 
about 600 broadcasting stations, but they are only affecting markedly 
a limited group such as isolated dwellers. There are fundamental 
things in human nature that will prevent broadcasting from wielding 
any greater influence on us than the phonograph has. Radio does 
not make us congregate.——Radio does not satisfy man’s desire to 
congregate with other persons in the mutual enjoyment of musie, 
games, etc. Broadcasting cannot compete with other amusements.— 
Broadcasting does not encourage association or herding, and can, 
therefore, never compete injuriously with the theater, the concert, 
the church, or the motion picture. Radio’s greatest benefit is to 
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isolated persons.—It will, however, serve most effectively the sight- 
less, the bed-ridden, the farmer, and the deaf. 


On the other hand, Gilbert Seldes in the New Republic accords 
to the radio a broad and pervasive influence. Extracts from an 
excellent article are quoted here: 


. The new form of communication was instantly recognized as a 
universal one and the right name was found for it in broadcasting. 

. Within the space of one generation, the air has been made 
the medium of two “modern” activities: getting people more rapidly 
from place to place, and spreading information. Convinced that 
movement is not the essence of civilization, the anti-modernist de- 
spises the aeroplane; in a hundred years he may write of it as 
Waldo Frank writes of the motor car, as a threat to that serene con- 
tinuity of existence from which spiritual life may come into being, 
as a form of escape by flight. The menace of the radio is a thousand 
times greater. It turns to propaganda as easily as the aeroplane 
turns to bombing; it sows its seeds with a wider throw. If you 
are afraid of it, it is deadly. 

. The persuasiveness of doctrine as it comes from the loud 
speaker is even greater than in a face to face conversation. 

. I have tried again and again to make myself a picture of the 
air at one of those moments when every tiny turn of the dial brings 
something new to the loud-speaker. It hardly seems possible that 
so many things could be of interest, that so many people would be 
trying to sell or persuade or exploit. Maxwell House Coffee presents . 
old Southern melodies; Mrs. Augusta Stetson talks about God-de; 
Collier’s Weekly transposes its forthcoming issue into music and 
drama; the political situation is summarized by Frederick William 
Wile; dinner music is broadcast direct from Janssen’s Midtown Hof- 
brau House; Aimee MacPherson wishes that she could tell you how 
lovely Jesus has been to her; specialists speak on recondite subjects 
which suggest that they have collaborated with Robert Benchley; 
a lesson in Spanish from the municipality’s own station; a plea for 
Jews to speak Hebrew; how to take care of an Airedale; Al Smith 
addresses newsboys and can’t remember what year this is—waves, 
voices, personalities crowd each other, interfere with each other ; 
a faint hum of jazz accompanies a Catholic priest; a prize-fight cuts 
into Bach; as you rapidly turn the dial from one end of the gauge to 
the other, you hear grunts and shrieks and the wild whistle of static. 
It is everything that America is interested in; it is America. 


For material on the use of the radio in University extension 

work, see the United States Daily, June 1, 1928. 

Economics of the Radio Industry is the title of a book by Hiram 
L. Jome (Shaw, 1927). 

W. J. Henderson describes the broadcasting efforts of Walter 
Damrosch in “Musie on the Air,” Liberty, July 28, 1928. 

“The Voter and the Radio” is the title of an editorial in the 
New Republic, May 28, 1928. 

Study carefully the extensive use of radio in the 1928 Presidential 


campaign. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF PRIVATE ORGANIZATIONS 
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CHAPTER XVI 
THE WORK OF THE PUBLIC RELATIONS COUNSEL 


In recent years a number of new professions and vocations 
have appeared, each weaving its substance into the pattern of 
the complicated thing that we call life. The origin of these 
has been directly traceable in most instances to the high degree 
of specialization that has come to be characteristic of our 
civilization. One of the most interesting of these new fields 
of endeavor is the work of the public relations counsel. When, 
many years ago, our firms first began to advertise extensively, 
each firm looked out for itself, intrusting this work as a rule 
to some person in its employ possessed of some special skill in 
this field. These people in the course of time formed advertis- 
ing agencies of their own, in order that they might handle the 
advertising work of a number of clients. 

As these men developed their new science and improved their 
technique, it became quite evident that the art of publicity 
embodied a good deal more than the mere advertising of goods 
—important as that is. The new rule of service in American 
business was dawning; the principle of caveat emptor was no 
longer accepted as a matter of course. Oustomers were no 
longer regarded as victims, who were to be bled when the op- 
portunity presented itself. Business men began to realize that 
they could reap much greater profits by a policy of honesty and 
fair dealing—by giving honest weight and honest value for the 
money they received. In this way a permanent clientele might 
be established.* 

In other words, one might not only sell goods, but he might 
cultivate “good will” on the part of the customer toward the 
concern. Good will may be defined as that attitude upon the 
part of the public which makes it favorably disposed toward the 
See an article by the Editor, “Codes of Ethics for Business and Com- 
mercial Organizations,” International Journal of Ethics, October, 1924. 
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services or products of a given company, whenever the need 
for this type of goods or services is felt. There are hundreds 
and thousands of potential purchasers. A young man, for 
instance, may have given little thought or attention to various 
types of household furnishings and appliances, until he comes 
to the point of contemplating matrimony. Then Hoover kitchen 
cabinets or electric cleaners, May-Tag Washers, Simmons beds, 
Frigidaires, Armstrong Linoleum, and many other standard 
high-grade products, known to him only by name, find places on 
his purchasing list. Why? 

Because by a process of which he is presumably unaware, 
he has come to be favorably disposed toward these articles and 
the companies which make them. Some one has subtly created 
in his mind a good will toward them—and now he buys ac- 
cordingly. The public relations counsel is a specialist in the 
creation of good will. He is retained by the company to inform 
the public of the company and its products, just as a lawyer is 
retained to convince a court of the righteousness and legality 
of a company’s action. In order to do this, he advertises. 
Yes—but he does much more, as will appear below. It is just 
as important a part of his duty to prevent the publication of 
the unfavorable, if possible, or at least to counteract its effect, 
as it.is to secure public attention for that which is favorable. 

It has been suggested that all of the institutions of society 
dealt with in Part II might have been discussed under the head- 
ing of “occasions of suggestion.” So here, in the study of 
personalities and private organizations in Part III, we might 
use the title of “carriers of suggestion.” The material of this 
first chapter of Part III, on the public relations counsel—the 
first of these carriers of suggestion—opens with an address by 
one of the best known members of this new profession, Mr. Ivy 
L. Lee, who attempts to distinguish between the work of a 
publicity man and that of a mere press agent. This is followed 
by an article published anonymously in the New Republic; it 
is included here, as are the illustrations which follow, not with 
the idea of deriding a new and useful and legitimate profession, 
but in order that we may see intimately the process by which 
those who are skilled in “putting things over” get you and me 
and the rest of the public to do and say and think the things 
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that they want us to do and say and think. The concluding 
selection in the chapter gives an example of so-called free pub- 
licity—the sort of ‘‘canned news,” which is necessary for our 
modern newspapers if they desire to carry the customary 
amount of paid advertising. The advertiser of course insists, 
that there must be a certain amount of reading matter sand- 
wiched in with the advertisements. There is not enough live 
news to serve this purpose, and if there was, it is doubtful if 
it could be prepared in such volume with sufficient speed. 
Furthermore, the advertiser has developed the notion that with 
a given quantity of paid advertising, he is entitled to a certain 
amount of this free publicity. Witness the puffs in the financial, 
automobile or real estate sections of any large city newspaper. 


1. Publicity and Propaganda 


Ivy L. Lee, an address before the American Association of Teachers of 
Journalism, Chicago, December 30, 1924, and elsewhere. Reprinted here 
from a pamphlet of Mr. Lee’s addresses, Publicity: Some Things 
It Is and Is Not (Industries Publishing Company, 1925) 


I want to tell you something of my conception of publicity and 
propaganda. . 

In the first place, unlike many people, I do not view publicity 
as “press-agentry.” I hear advertising agents occasionally say to 
me, “Mr. Lee, we will handle the advertising of this situation; we 
want you to handle the publicity of it.” 

I always wonder just exactly what they think they mean, because, 
as I understand publicity, it is the entire gamut of expression of 
an idea or of an institution, whereas advertising is a mere phase 
of publicity. 

Publicity comprises advertising, of course; it. comprises the 
radio, the moving picture, magazine articles, speeches, books, mass 
meetings, brass bands, parades; everything involved in the expres- 
sion of an idea or of an institution—including the policy or the 
idea expressed. 

Long ago I came to the conclusion that by far the most important 
aspect of any institution is not so much what it said about itself 
or what other people said about it, but what it did. 

One of the best publicity men I ever knew was Mr. HE. W. Winter, 
who was for many years president of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
Company. When Mr. Winter came to be president of that com- 
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pany it was in very bad odor. The policies of the company were 
extremely unpopular. Mr. Winter did not do any talking; he did 
not do any advertising; he did not make any speeches. 

He simply went to work and made the policy of that company 
one more in accord with public sentiment. And I have always 
thought that Mr. E. W. Winter’s work was real publicity. 

A good many years ago, when I first went into what you may 
call publicity work, some corporation officers had an idea that they 
could frame up a policy and then turn it over to me to put over on 
the newspapers; or could get up a statement of the situation, turn 
it over to me, and I would get it published. 

In the first place, nothing is more ridiculous than the idea that 
anybody can get the papers to print what he wants them to print. 
Men often send for me and say: 


“We sent for you because they say you can get a thing on the 
first page of the newspapers.” 


My reply to them always is: 


“T cannot do anything of the kind. If you want a subject to get 
on the first page of the newspapers, you must have the news in your 
statement sufficient to warrant it getting on the first page.” 


I know the editors of many newspapers; editors and reporters. 
I never ask them to print anything in their papers. In the first 
place, I think it is very bad business, very poor policy on the part 
of anyone, to make such a request; and furthermore, I always 
feel that if I did make it, and the papers printed a story or article 
at my request—which they would not have printed if I had not 
asked them to—the people would not read it. 

Editors of newspapers print what they do print because they have 
been taught by long experience that certain things, which are said 
to have news value, are the items which the public will be interested 
to read. 

Their seat of the news value of an article is entirely with 
reference to the probability of its being read by a substantial num- 
ber of the readers of that publication. 

Now if the trained judgment of these men does not make them 
feel that a particular item will be read, what is the use of getting 
it printed ? 

So when people tell you that things can be printed in the news- 
papers and when they appeal to men like myself to seek to get them 
printed, the reply is that it is futile to attempt it and, even if it 
were successful, it would not accomplish the purpose sought. 
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The other day I was approached by a representative of a certain 
organization in New York, who told me that they were going to 
have a debate on the question of Public Ownership of Public Utili- 
ties. They expected to have the idea of public ownership advanced 
by a well known radical, and they were going to have the contrary 
side, the side of private ownership, represented by two gentlemen 
who were quite conservative and who would not say anything very 
thrilling such as would make newspaper headlines. This man told 
me that there had been question among his friends whether when 
this debate took place the agitators for public ownership would not 
get all the publicity and that the other side would not get a fair 
show. 

So he was delegated to call upon me to ask me to see to it that 
the conservative side got a showing in the papers! I said: 

“T have just one piece of advice to give you, and if I should study 
the case and consider it from now until the day of your debate, the 
advice would not be different; and that is to employ court stenog- 
raphers to take down the debate, just as is done at large political 
meetings, and thus give the newspapers, as it goes on, an authentic 
account of what takes place. If that does not get publicity for the 
conservative side, it will be because the conservative side has not 
said anything that was worth publishing.” 


Most publicity problems can be resolved just as simply. 

Did you ever try to frame a definition of news? And, did you 
ever try to frame one of advertising? 

I have tried both; and I would like to give you the benefit, if 
such it be, of that effort. 

News is that which is interesting to the public to-day. 

That does not necessarily mean that it is an event that happened 
to-day; the event might have happened a thousand years ago; but 
if it is interesting to the people who read it to-day, it is news. It 
may be a poem by Rudyard Kipling, it may be the latest chapter 
in a popular novel that the people are excited about. If the people 
are interested in reading it to-day, as distinguished from yesterday 
or to-morrow, it is news. 

What is the distinction between news and advertising? 

News is that which the people are willing to pay to have brought 
to their attention; while advertising is that which the advertiser 
himself must pay to get to the people's attention. 

Let me illustrate that. 

There is nothing in this country more commercial than profes- 
sional baseball. It is just as commercial as the manufacture of 
automobiles or the running of department stores; yet the news- 
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papers give enormous space to it. Kick against it, though they 
do, and try, as they will, to force the baseball magnates to adver- 
tise and to spend money in the newspapers, every newspaper pub- 
lisher knows that if he does not give the baseball news from day to 
day, and his competitor does give it, his competitor is going to 
get the circulation. Therefore, he gives the baseball news, although 
there is no more glaring case of so-called “free publicity” than 
professional baseball news. 

It is a typical case of the value to a publisher of news of com- 
mercial facts. Professional baseball news is commercial facts which 
the people are willing to pay the newspaper to publish for them. 

By the same token, if the Cadillac Motor Car Company wishes 
to get the facts concerning its development before the public, it 
must pay for the space to get them to the public, because the pub- 
lisher knows that if he refuses to publish the news about the Cadil- 
lac and his competitor does publish it, the publisher failing to print 
the Cadillac news is not going to suffer any loss in his circulation. 
Therefore the Cadillac man knows that if he is going to get the 
facts before the public he must pay to bring them to their attention. 

That is the distinction between news and advertising. 

Any idea that there is any vice or virtue in so-called “free pub- 
licity” is, to me, perfectly absurd. 

I have for a great many years seen this fight going on—with 
which some of you are perhaps familiar—to call off the press agent 
and to stop the distribution of “free publicity.” Some of the 
leading journals in the publishing business, Hditor and Publisher 
and Printer’s Ink, for instance, carry on a continuous propaganda 
—they would hate to call it propaganda, but that is what it is— 
designed to extinguish the life of what they call the press agent or 
the publicity man (which seem to be synonymous to them). 

I have been engaged in this line of work for nearly twenty years. 
These people have kept on fighting during all that time, and my 
business has kept on growing. 

There never were as many prs agents, so-called, and there 
never were as many “publicity men” as there are to- day. 

There was never so much so-called “free publicity” offered to 
the public as there is to-day, and if it wasn’t found of value to some- 
body, it wouldn’t be offered and printed. 

To say that there is an inherent virtue or vice in so-called 
“free publicity’—a foolish phrase, by the way—is manifestly 
absurd. 

Sometimes I get letters from small country editors saying, “Take 
my name off your mailing list, we do not want to receive any more. 
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of your copy.” One does not get letters like that except from 
small and unimportant publications. I always smile when I see 
such a letter. 

But when I see a publication like the Hditor and Publisher say- 
ing that newspapers should disregard all unsolicited matter that 
comes to them, it seems to me that advice is being given to editors 
which it would be foolhardy for the editors to accept. 

If I were an editor and had offered to me any kind of informa- 
tion, I would welcome it with open arms; I would exercise my own 
judgment as to whether it was news or not, as to whether it was of 
any value to my readers. I would exercise such initiative and in- 
genuity as I wanted to employ to ascertain whether those facts 
were correct or not; I would do anything I pleased with the ma- 
terial offered to me; but as to objecting to having information of- 
‘fered to me, it seems to me that by so doing I would convict Lae 
of stupidity. 

I think such an objection is just as foolish as it would be ay 
my wife, when she goes to Macy’s department store, to object 
because Macy puts so many attractive things on the shelves which 
she must pass by when she goes from one department to another. 
She has absolute control of the situation in her own pocketbook. 
She does not have to buy these things. 

But these men who object to having “free publicity” offered to 
them, it seems to me, are just as logical as it would be for my wife 
to object because Macy’s puts so many attractive things on their 
shelves. 

A great many people object to what they call atm rie For 
instance, last Sunday I read in the papers a speech by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, delivered to the Association of News- 
paper Editors, in Washington, last Saturday. 

In the course of his speech Mr. Coolidge said: 


“Propaganda seeks to present a part of the facts, to distort their 
relations, and to force conclusions which could not be drawn from a 
complete and candid survey of all the facts.” 


Then he says later on: 


“Of real education and of real information we cannot get too much; 
but of propaganda ... we cannot have too little.” 


Will you kindly tell me of any situation in human history which 
has ever been presented to the people in the form of a candid sur- 
vey of all the facts? 
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Last year the administration, Mr. Coolidge’s administration— 
and this is not a political speech, simply an analysis of a process of 
thinking, because Mr. Coolidge’s speech undoubtedly represents 
what I think is the ill-considered thinking of a great many people 
about this subject—last year the administration conducted one of 
the most active agitations ever known in this country for the pas- 
sage of the so-called Mellon Plan. 

Would Mr. Coolidge for one moment maintain that Mr. Mellon 
presented to the country a “complete and candid survey of all the 
facts’? Why, Mr. Mellon was abused like a pickpocket in the Sen- 
ate for not presenting the situation the way a lot of the Senators 
looked at it. Even Senator Couzens, of Michigan, a Republican, 
saw the thing in an entirely different light and actually forced Mr. 
Mellon to withdraw and to revise some of his figures. 

I was in sympathy with the Mellon Plan, and thought Mr. Mel- 
lon’s campaign most useful, but it was certainly propaganda, and 
it certainly did not offer a “complete and candid survey of all the 
facts.” 

To present a complete and candid survey of all the facts concern- 
ing any subject is a human impossibility. 

Walter Lippmann, the well-known editor of the New York 
World, in discussing this subject lately, said: 


“There are several hundred thousand government employes, 
more Departments, Bureaus and Commissions than you can shake 
a stick at, not to mention forty-eight States, 3,000 counties, no end of 
cities, at léast 50 diplomatic missions, and official acts are being 
performed in all of them for several hours every day. Now assume 
that every one of these acts is reported to you every day in a news- 
paper, this ideal newspaper you seem to desire, which would be as 
thick as a telephone book and about as fascinating. Imagine your- 
self confronted with that newspaper. Would you read it for thirty 
minutes a day, for an hour, including the crossword puzzle? 

“The whole of public affairs cannot be reported, and in that simple, 
and rather obvious, but unappreciated fact lies one of the fundamental 
problems of public opinion. Since everything can’t be reported, some- 
body has to pick out an act here and there for the citizen to notice. 
For this business first of selection and then of emphasis there are no 
complete and established intellectual standards. .. . 

“In theory the public is supposed to be concerned about those 
events which most deeply affect its welfare and its happiness. But 
it is not so interested. The items the public finds interesting do not 
always and do not often coincide with its real interests. Unfor- 
tunately for democracy, the interests of the public are not very 
interesting to the great public.” 
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Besides, what is a fact? Did you ever ask yourself that? 

If you and I were to go out of this room and walk up and down 
Madison Avenue and then come back and separately tell this audi- 
ence what we had seen, I venture to say that no two of us would 
agree as to what we had observed. 

I read once that absolute truth was something that could only be 
presented in the form of a mathematical equation, because that is 
abstract, and every two people will agree that the terms are the 
same, but, if I make a statement to you of what I believe to be an 
absolute fact, every person in this room is going to understand 
the statement differently because every word that I use will have 
a different connotation to every person who listens to me. 

The effort to state an absolute fact is simply an attempt to 
achieve what is humanly impossible; all I can do is to give you 
my interpretation of the facts. 

If my interpretation of the facts appeals to you tonight as correct 
and sincere; if my interpretation seems to embody accurate obser- 
vation and sound processes of reasoning, and I speak to you again 
tomorrow, you are going to pay considerable attention to me, you 
are going to believe in me to a considerable extent. And then if you 
find the next day it is the same way, end again the next day, and 
the next, you are going to believe in me more and more. But if 
after thinking it over tomorrow you find my interpretation of the 
facts tonight does not ring true, that it is contradicted by other facts 
you have ascertained, then when you come to hear me speak tomor- 
row night, you will discount a good deal of what I say because you 
will have found that what I said tonight did not stand the test. 

That is the whole process with reference to propaganda. It is 
a bad word; I wish I had some substitute for it, but after all it 
means the effort to propagate ideas, and I do not know any real 
derivative to substitute for the word: all that can be involved in 
propaganda is a demand, which the public is entitled to make, that 
when it is given information upon which it is expected to form con- 
clusions, it shall know who is doing the telling, whe is responsible 
for the information. 

The essential evil of propaganda is failure to disclose the source 
of information, and arises when the person who utters it is not will- 
ing to stand sponsor for it. Because, to utter a lie to the public 
is just as futile and will come back to plague you just as quickly 
as it will to utter a false check. If I draw a false check today it 
goes through the Clearing House tomorrow, is thrown out by the 
bank, and unless it is done in good faith and I think I have the 
money in the bank, in 48 hours I shall be arrested. 
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If you utter a false statement to the public it will be pointed out 
very quickly because there are a million eyes that are just looking 
for every false statement that comes along. If a person utters an 
untruth to the public that person is going to stand well in the 
public eye for only a very short time. In order to protect myself 
against having the sources of my information perverted and pois- 
oned I want to know who is telling me these facts. If a man tells 
me the truth and keeps on telling me the truth, I will believe in 
him more and more as time goes on, just as you do in all the rela- 
tions of life. But if a man or an institution tries to put something 
over on me or the public, we are going to get on to him very quickly. 

So all of this talk about publicity, “free publicity,” and the evils 
and menace of propaganda, it seems to me, can be resolved in tht 
simplest possible way by just saying to editors: 

“Use your judgment when information comes to your desk,” 
and by saying to the public: “Exercise your right to demand knowl- 
edge as to the source of the information which is given concerning 
any fact.” 

I think if you will apply these rules you would find that practi- 
cally all of the possible evils of publicity and propaganda can be 
cured. 


2. The Confessions of a Shirt-Stuffer 
An anonymous article from the New Republic, March 3, 1926 


IT am a stuffer of shirts. 

Perhaps you think there is no such business. Let us see. 

You have of course heard of the great Crackum Q. Bunkus, the 
man of many titles, but chiefly known to fame as the builder of a 
vast industrial structure upon the apparently insubstantial but 
really solid foundations of hog fat and sheep suet. In short he is 
America’s Lard King. You know what an extraordinary man he 
is. You know, for instance, how upon occasion he can let fly a vol- 
ley of sparks about the stake of “these United States” in the con- 
troversy about the League mandate over Togoland. He bristles 
with informed opinion on everything. You have read his address 
on the control of the re-investable surplus of labor before the 
Academy of Political Science. You are familiar with those crisp, 
startling, religious epigrams flung off hot before the Associated 
Sunday Schools perhaps and which you have seen neatly displayed 
in a box at the top of page one in the Monday morning paper. 
Bunkus has thrilled the diners at the Chamber of Commerce 
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monthly luncheons with biting humor distilled from the dry seeds 
of Congressional folly. He has set wagging the matronly heads 
at the Monday Morning Club with his clarion call of “Back to the 
Old Moralities.” He is a collector of rare manuscripts, a patron of 
the arts, a defender of the faith, scourge of the uplifter and an 
upholder of the ark of the covenant of the things that are. 

Some of his old companions around the stock yards in Kansas 
City rub their eyes when they see his grave countenance looking out 
at them from the Sunday rotogravure section. Can this be the 
same old Crackum? The same rough and ready slaughterer who 
could stick a pig with the best of them in the old days? 

No! It is not the same Crackum. It is something quite dif- 
ferent. It is a finished factory product, made over, sanded, var- 
nished, rubbed down, lacquered and waxed. 

When I took hold of Bunkus he was just a large mass of per- 
spiring flesh in a silk shirt. It was my business to remove the 
original crude contents of that shirt, treat them as one treats the 
contents of a stuffed tomato, add seasoning, salt and spices, and 
return them unobserved to the shirt. I had to extract the hog- 
slaughterer from the Bunkus waistcoat and re-stuff it with a com- 
bination of statesman, orator, humorist, philanthropist and indus- 
trial saint. 

Bunkus, take my word for it, is a stuffed shirt, and I am the 
gentleman expert who stuffed the shirt. That’s my business. There 
is a large and well paid fraternity in the same line. These gentle- 
men are nothing less than salesmen. It is their trade to sell to the 
people their industrial captains. You remember how some thirty 
years ago many of these captains were far from the good graces of 
our hardy but simple yeomanry. The phrase “tainted money” was 
invented to describe the benefactions of those misunderstood busi- 
ness giants. Even poor little pastors turned up their noses when a 
powerful millionaire put his hand out laden with cash. The 
money was thought to be under the curse of the processes by which 
it had been acquired. But all that is past. Some of these same 
wicked barons have been actually canonized and a grateful people, 
an admiring press and a loyal pulpit but wait the coming of the 
Grim Gatherer to break into peans of praise and lift up monuments 
to the departed prophet. 

Well, I am the fellow who did that—I and my brother shirt- 
stuffers. Of course there were other forces at work which light- 
ened our job. But in the main we have sold the captains to their 
people. 

How is it done? Let me describe the process by which Bunkus 
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was recreated. First of all let me be fair to Bunkus. The chief 
difficulties in my way came from him. To me he was only just 
so much raw material which | was paid to feed into one end of my 
publicity machine and bring out at the other in whatever form 
required by the contract. Now while I was engaged by Bunkus 
I soon learned that my contract was not altogether with him; nor 
were the plans and specifications for the new model supplied by 
him; nor was I, in fact, wholly answerable to him. I perceived 
quickly enough that Bunkus, like myself, was only part of a system. 
For years the intolerant ruler of a great trade empire over which 
be had assumed a dictatorship, he had not perceived the innumer- 
able small invasions of his despotism made here and there as the 
machine grew and which in the end relieved him of great gouts of 
his mastership. His unrestrained rule over his business was gone 
though he did not know it nor, indeed, could any one say quite 
where it had gone. 

It is the fate of strong men first to build and rule great business 
organizations and then in turn to be ruled by them. The business 
grows in volume, virility, complexity. It devours the energies and 
talents of many minds. The man himself grows old. His digestion 
lags. A little sense of the futility of his quest sneaks like a rebel 
into his consciousness. He ruthlessly flings it out. But he plays 
golf a little more; he is lured to soft climates more easily. He lin- 
gers longer abed. Meantime other men seize hold of various func- 
tions. They acquire an indisputable authority from closer contact 
with and wider grasp of their separate departments. And as the 
business begins to demand less of the business man and more of the 
statesman at its head the grip of the master loosens. He is the last 
to learn it. He gives orders, complains he can get nothing done 
and then gives them up. New forces have appeared in the world 
and in that part of it traversed by his business. The young souls 
sense them, but the “old man” does not even suspect their existence. 

But if he has ceased to be a mighty pilot, he continues to be a 
mighty name. Indeed his name is mightier than ever. The whole 
organization plays up that name. It acquires a sort of papal signifi- 
cance in the industry. It symbolizes a legend. The advertising 
man, the efficiency man, the plant poet, the luncheon orators weave 
beautiful designs about the sacred patronymic. The name of Bun- 
kus is forever at work. It is used in ads as a guarantee of “a stand- 
ard and an ideal.” It is hauled forth to frighten competitors. It 
is signed to wall mottoes and codes of ethics and becomes the 
foundation of a trade philosophy. The employes all have in their 
libraries neatly bound volumes of the Writings of the Founder. 
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And presently the great captain has become a wooden Buddha, 
sitting in majesty in the very center of the temple, while the whole 
business is run by the priests. 

It frequently happened, therefore, that Bunkus, not comprehend- 
ing the precise course we were steering, made things a little diffi- 
cult. I ought to say that many forces conspired to lead the great 
man into this enterprise of acquiring a character. His associates 
had long seen the need of it. Bunkus, of course, they saw well 
enough, was a diamond in the rough—but very much in the rough. 
He needed more statuesque proportions. It was necessary to fur- 
ther some big consolidation plans then forming in the organization. 
Besides he had been very much misunderstood. His record, in fact, 
was bad. He had put some of his competitors out of business very 
much in the same way he had dealt with the hogs in his early days 
as a sticker. His methods had been admirably simple and direct 
and his utterances equally so. There was talk of probes here and in- 
vestigations there. On the whole it seemed necessary to have a 
better reputation at the head of the industry. Then, about the 
same time, Mr. Bunkus’s excellent consort had by a simple calcula- 
tion observed that in two years Miss Dehlia would be ready for her 
début. The social connections were none too good. Despite great 
power in trade, society hadn’t heard of them. It was important to 
build up a satisfactory cast of characters for the coming-out party. 
Besides Miss Dehlia had been very much shocked to learn from 
an irresponsible eulogy of the great man in a daily paper that her 
father had once actually slaughtered pigs—put them literally to 
death with his own hands. That was a trying day for Mrs. Bunkus. 
Something had to be done to smother that story. And then the 
poison entered the soul of Bunkus himself when he saw an article 
on Dealing With the Price Cutter—A Message to the Industry, by 
Crackum Q. Bunkus, in the National Fat and Tallow Gazette. 
There was a picture of the Big Man at his desk surrounded by tele- 
phones. All that type, embodying his own autocratic views, even 
though the drudgery of writing it had been done by a young news- 
paper man, stirred something in the vast caverns of Bunkus’s in- 
sides. He was an author. He had got the young reporter through 
Dexter Bragg, head of the Fat and Tallow National Bank, who had 
been using him to write his speeches for several years. After this - 
Bunkus was ready for a little character building. And so I was 
engaged. 

I began, of course, along the lines of least resistance. I changed 
Miss Dehlia’s name to Delyea. Bunkus didn’t like that. But Mrs. 
B. told me to pay no attention to him. I also perceived with a 
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practiced eye that she had an extraordinarily good figure and beau- 
tifully formed legs. These lend themselves admirably to roto- 
gravure reproduction. And so it was easy to get into the Sunday 
illustrated supplements pictures of Miss Delyea Bunkus, daughter 
of Crackum Q. Bunkus, in a beautiful but scant bathing suit 
practicing archery on the sands at Palm Beach. She photographed 
wonderfully in her riding habit and we got several pictures of her 
in an airplane which Papa Bunkus bought for her to play with and 
which we charged as an expense in the publicity campaign. 

It was not difficult to keep the names of all the family in the 
paper. When a noted publisher died I lost no time in issuing and 
sending to the bereaved paper an appreciation by Bunkus of the 
great departed which got into print under effective headlines. 
I noticed other contributions in the same issue from gentlemen 
whose characters were being made over by some of my professional 
brothers. 

When the Gazette launched a campaign against fake stock swin- 
dlers or some other form of public nuisance, Bunkus was promptly 
on deck with his approval, which got featured thus: 


BUNKUS LAUDS GAZETTE’S 
DRIVE ON STOCK SHARKS 


Tf the Bulletin started a fund to reward some heroic fireman, 
there was a picture of Bunkus, a brief approving interview and a 
substantial donation. 

When the National Newspaper Syndicate put out a new feature 
entitled Favorite Dishes of Great Men, I took Miss Carrots, the 
editor, to lunch and got her to promise to include Bunkus. But 
we had to wait, as there were a number of social leaders, actors, 
U. S. Senators and Candidates for President already on her list. 
But ultimately a highly complicated version of Frankfurters and 
Beans by Crackum Q. Bunkus appeared. 

The two ladies and their social performances got faithfully chron- 
icled. I employed a young man, a former attaché of a daily 
paper’s society department. He served several other ambitious 
families in the same way and earned a decent enough living with- 
~ out exhausting himself. He called Mr. Bunkus each morning over 
a confidential wire. The great pork fat magnate would then give 
him a brief account of the activities of the preceding day and the 
plans for the future. From this budget our social expert was able 
to select an item or two for use at intervals in the society columns. 
This was kept up and a faithful reader of those columns might have 
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watched among the lists of guests at various functions the slow but 
sure approach of the Bunkus family to the drawing rooms of the 
elect. Thus in one, two and three line items the comings and goings 
of the family to Florida, to California, to Europe, to the Orient and 
up and down our exclusive avenues were recorded until one fine day 
we landed the three of them right in the center of the réception 
room of the most discriminating of all the Brahmins. 

All this was quite simple, rudimentary—a technique well known 
to our profession. The more impressive and telling blows had to 
be delivered in other ways. The editor of a Sunday magazine sup- 
plement promised me an interview. Accordingly a reporter was 
sent to Bunkus to draw him forth on the World Court. The writ- 

_ing man found his distinguished subject seated at his desk, his crag- 
like brow bent over some seemingly engrossing problem. In fact 
he was drawing with a pencil a mustache on the portrait of Presi- 
dent Coolidge, in the morning Tribune. The reporter explained in 
detail the character of the World Court, how it is organized, how it 
started, what it was proposed to do, that President Coolidge was 
for it and Senator Borah against it. The last two particulars were 
definitive. Bunkus said to put him down for the court and asked 
why the papers kept on printing Borah’s name. “All that fellow 
wants is publicity,” explained the astute magnate. “That’s why he 
keeps roarin’ around.” 

The reporter was a man of discernment. He knew what was 
expected of him. So next Sunday an eloquent appeal for the tran- 
quillity of our tormented globe appeared under a headline reading 


LARD BARON 
FLAYS FOES OF 
WORLD PEACE 


Of course I worked the magazines. All the financial and trade 
journals eagerly devoured articles on various topics which had 
the commanding virtue of being inexpensive—free in fact. 

One monthly journal—the official apologist of business—printed 
an elaborate study of the tax burden borne by business, purporting 
to come from the pen of Bunkus, but in reality written by a well- 
known magazine writer who got paid by Bunkus and the magazine 
as well. Then I got a four-column picture of my great client into 
that department of a daily which is facetiously dubbed by its jealous 
critics: “Big Butter and Egg Men At Their Desks.” 

Now Bunkus was ready for a real achievement story in one of the 
greater success magazines. To Bunkus this seemed an easy matter. 
His methods are always direct. He would settle with Russia by 
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sending a few divisions to Moscow. He would put those Chinamen 
in their places with a couple of warships that meant business. He 
would end the Bolsheviki here by putting them on a ship or lining 
them against a wall—less of this damned tolerance and more car- 
tridges. He would get into the coveted magazine by just going up 
and asking the editor: “How much?” 

But it isn’t done that way. These magazines have their stand- 
ards. They are not the easy, venal tools of great executives seeking 
publicity. The big business man to them is only so much raw 
meat to be cooked up and served to their customers. The readers 
want “know how” stories and the magazine supplies them. It’s 
good business. But we got Bunkus in nevertheless, carefully leav- 
ing out the deforming episode about killing the hogs. . 

Bunkus had a good voice which was employed for after-dinner 
addresses. I got a clever Irishman, who squeezed out a precarious 
existence free-lancing among dry goods and hardware magazines 
and who hated capitalists with all the energy of a Celtic soul, well 
steeped in this outlaw gin which scorches and embitters the heart. 
Bunkus delivered this craftsman’s humorous gibes at trade lunch- 
eons and banquets. They got a special flavor from Bunkus’s own 
dry manner which soon earned him a reputation for drollery. 
This was all right as long as our Irishman lasted. But he gave 
up the struggle against unconstitutional alcohol at a most inoppor- 
tune moment, just as Bunkus was down among the speakers at an 
“economy dinner,” at which the President himself was the chief 
guest. With our fountain of humor gone to his reward Bunkus’s 
reputation for a moment seemed in peril. But I dug up a young 
columnist who was just coming into prominence. He supplied us 
at a reasonable price with an excellent little speech. It was in a 
happy, genial vein and drew forth the comment that age seemed 
to be mellowing the great lard king. 

Around the board that night various great industrial and finan- 
cial apostles spoke their pieces in defense of the mighty religion of 
business, while, perhaps, in other places, possibly in some boot- 
legger’s hide-away, the real authors of those speeches, deeply tinc- 
tured with red, poured out the vials of their hatred upon the 
exalted patrons and their system. 

Of course religion made an important ingredient in the draught 
prepared for the transmogrification of my patient. Bunkus was a 
religious sort of a man. He was like one who lived in a clearing 
in a jungle. He regarded the clearing as his and the jungle as 
God’s. He admitted the jungle was mysterious, that there were 
strange beings there, perhaps devils. But he did not attempt to 
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penetrate it. Yet as he grew older and saw the approach of the 
time when he must move into the jungle he began to have moments 
of religious stirrings. Then a great author wrote a book which 
made the whole thing perfectly clear. This man pictured Christ 
as a poor boy who had started out with nothing, just a small job in 
a carpenter shop, and had worked himself up by his own industry 
. and ambition to be the founder of the greatest organization in the 
world and the model of an efficient executive. That was a spiritual 
language Bunkus could understand. The apostles were the mem- 
bers of the board of directors; Peter was President of the Corpo- 
ration and Christ was Chairman of the Board. He bought several 
hundred copies of the book and distributed them among his de- 
partment heads. He gave liberally to all church movements, en- 
dowed the Bunkus Bay in the Great Cathedral, patronized the Y. M. 
C. A. and even gave to the Knights of Columbus. | 

By this time the man had been “born again.” He was ready for 
sainthood in our American calendar. And best of all he is an 
American product—not a product of our soil or of our schools, but 
a product of that noblest of all American professions—the Fra- 
ternity of the Shirt Stuffers—who are peopling our Valhalla with 
a noble company of hand-made and fictitious celebrities. 


3. The Confessions of a Publicity Man 
A 


Harry REICEENBACK, from an article in Liberty, January 23, 1926, called 
“Fame Made to Order” 


Newspapers and public are interested in known personalities and 
things. Let an explosion send two hundred Polish laborers to per- 
dition and the newspapers will dismiss the accident with brief 
mention. Let Pola Negri, Polish actress, fall from a ladder and 
fracture her wrist and the newspapers will give it front-page space. 

When Gloria Swanson was ill in Paris in February, 1925, her 
name was in the front-page headlines for three consecutive 
days, while a mine disaster in Germany in which 500 workers 
were killed received only a paragraph on an inside page. 

Given proper publicity, a mediocre chorus girl becomes a star, 
a cheap painting becomes a work of art, a tawdry story of illicit love 
becomes a sensational novel. 

An illustration ? 

“Publicity means nothing to one aspiring to a career on the 
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dramatic or vaudeville stage unless the person who receives it has 
a goodly share of real talent!” 

The speaker was Louis De Foe, one of the greatest dramatic 
critics of his day. The place was the Dutch Treat Club, New 
York City. The time, about the middle of November, 1913. 

Channing Pollock, the playwright; Wallace Irwin, the author; 
Irvin Cobb, the humorist, and several others present, nodded in 
agreement. I alone took issue with De Foe. 

“Give me a girl with just a little beauty, just a little talent, and 
just a little brains, and I’ll guarantee to make a star of her in 
thirty days,” I said. 

“Wifty dollars, even, you can’t!” offered De Foe, and the wager 
was made. 

Two days later Charles K. Harris, the music publisher, tele- 
phoned me and asked if I would do something for a girl he knew 
who was in financial difficulties but who had a fair voice. “She is 
destitute and desperate,” said Harris. 

The next day I met Nina Barbour in Harris’ office. She was an 
emaciated young woman with a sickly pallor, carefully but cheaply 
dressed. 

I decided to use her to win the wager. I took her to the New 
York Theater Roof, where she sang for me. She had the voice of 
a fairly good chorus girl. 

After her trial on the New York Theater Roof I gave her a few 
dollars for her immediate needs, which were chiefly gastronomical, 
engaged a cheap room for her just off the Bowery, and told her to 
hold herself ready for an emergency. 

The next day I got her a job in a sweatshop operated by a man 
named Guttman at the corner of the Bowery and Broome Street. 
Here she was given a sewing machine and instructions how to make 
shirts. 

That night I had a long talk with Miss Barbour. In this conver- 
sation I outlined just what she was to say and do and just how she 
was to act. We rehearsed every detail of the plan until she was 
letter perfect. 

The following day the Misses Florence and Mary Nash, two dra- 
matic actresses whose publicity I was handling at the time, started 
to Brooklyn, via the Bowery, in a limousine. At Broome Street 
the car “developed” carburetor trouble. The chauffeur began tink- 
ering with the machinery, and the Misses Nash got out to watch 
him. 

At this instant the notes of a song—On the Banks of the Wa- 
bash—came floating down from the windows of Guttman’s sweat- 
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shop. The two actresses gazed up at the window, registering at- 
tention and amazement. The sight of two beautiful, expensively 
dressed young women standing in the grimy Bowery looking rap- 
turously up at a window from which came a voice lifted in song 
soon attracted a large crowd. 

After a short wait the Nash sisters entered the building, walked 
to the second floor, and inquired for the young lady whose voice 
they had heard. She was seated at a sewing machine near the 
window. They approached and talked with her, praising her voice 
and promising to do something for her immediately if she would 
leave the sweatshop. 

As prearranged, Miss Barbour quit her job instantly, put on her 
coat, and accompanied the two actresses to their automobile. She 
was taken to a rooming house on Forty-third Street near Sixth 
Avenue, where a room was engaged for her. 

The newspapers were notified, and soon half a dozen reporters 
were questioning the shoddily dressed. young woman. Could she 
sing? She would give a demonstration. She did. The reporters 
were sympathetic. They always are in the presence of distress. 
They went back to their offices and wrote glowingly of her voice. 
They told her sad story. They labeled her the Sweatshop Prima 
Donna. . 

George Gottlieb of the United Booking Offices read the stories 
and was interested. He called on Miss Barbour next morning and 
arranged for her to open the following Monday at the Palace 

‘Theater at four hundred and fifty dollars a week. Finally, she 
was booked over what was then known as the Orpheum Circuit at 
three hundred and fifty dollars a week. 

Exactly ten days had elapsed between the time that I had made 
the wager with De Foe and the night Miss Barbour made her 
début as a headliner at the Palace. I had won my bet... . 

When I opened a free-lance publicity office in the Putnam Build- 
ing, on Broadway, my first client was the Russman Art Corpora- 
tion, and my first work was for a picture which later was to be 
found on the walls of many millions of homes—September Morn. 

Who does not recall or has not seen that simple little picture of 
a girl standing, garbed as Eve, ankle-deep in water, modestly trying 
to hide her nakedness from the eyes of a prying world? 

September Morn was not an immoral picture then; it is not 
to-day. It was just a simple little picture which would have passed 
on, unnoticed and unsung, but for the guilelessness of that zealous 
old reformer, Anthony Comstock, then head of the Anti-Vice 
Society. 
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When the Russman Art Corporation engaged me to exploit the 
picture, they told me that a great many prints had been made 
and were not selling. I wasn’t surprised. It wasn’t a real work 
of art and it wasn’t sensational. But it was up to me to make it 
both. 

I had my employers put an enlargement on display in the 
window of an art shop on West Thirty-first Street. I then went 
down to Greenwich Village and hired ten boys and girls of vari- 
ous ages and sizes to stand in front of the window. I coached them 
how to act whenever anybody stopped to look at September Morn. 

Finally I called on Comstock, launched upon a bitter denunci- 
ation of this immoral display, and insisted that he accompany me 
so that he could see with his own eyes how it was undermining the 
morals of the youth of our fair city. He fell. 

Together we walked down Fifth Avenue to Thirty-first Street. 
When we came to the window where the picture was on display, my 
youngsters were standing there, pointing at it and making grimaces 
intended to convey the impression that they were getting a great 
thrill out of it. 

Comstock took one look and was horrified. He ordered the pic- 
ture removed forthwith, but the shop owners refused to obey. The 
Anti-Vice Society head appealed to the courts. The newspapers 
leaped to the story with great glee. September Morn became fa- 
mous overnight. Songs were written around it, vaudeville artists 
joked about it, reform ministers denounced it, and, in the next six 
months, four million men and women bought it at one dollar a copy. 

For this job I received exactly forty-five dollars, out of which I 
had to pay the children who helped me, fifty cents apiece. 


B 


Epwarp L. Bernays, Orystallizing Public Opinion, from Chap. i (Boni and 
Liveright, 1923) 


A nationally known magazine was ambitious to increase its 
prestige among a more influential group of advertisers. It had 
never made any effort to reach this public except through its own 
direct circulation. The consultant who was retained by the maga- 
zine quickly discovered that much valuable editorial material ap- 
pearing in the magazine was allowed to go to waste. Features of 
interest to thousands of potential readers were never called to their 
attention unless they happened accidentally to be readers of the 
magazine. 
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The public relations counsel showed how to extend the field of 
their appeal. He chose for his first work an extremely interesting 
article by a well-known physician, written about the interesting 
thesis that “the pace that kills” is the slow, deadly, dull routine 
pace and not the pace of life under high pressure, based on work 
which interests and excites. The consultant arranged to have the 
thesis of the article made the basis of an inquiry among business 
and professional men throughout the country by another physician 
associated with a medical journal. Hundreds of members of “the 
quality public” as they are known to advertisers, had their attention 
focused on the article, and the magazine which the consultant was 
engaged in counseling on its public relations. 

The answers from these leading men of the country were col- 
lated, analyzed, and the resulting abstract furnished gratuitously 
to newspapers, magazines and class journals, which published 
them widely. Organizations of business and professional men re- 
printed the symposium by the thousands and distributed it free of 
charge, doing so because the material contained in the symposium 
was of great interest. A distinguished visitor from abroad, Lord 
Leverhulme, became interested in the question while in this country 
and made the magazine and the article the basis of an address 
before a large and influential conference in England. Nationally 
and internationally the magazine was called to the attention of a 
public which had, up to that time, considered it perhaps a publica- 
tion of no serious social significance. 

Still working with the same magazine, the publicity consultant 
advised it how to widen its influence with another public on quite 
a different issue. He took as his subject an article by Sir Philip 
Gibbs, “The Madonna of the Hungry Child,” dealing with the 
famine situation in Europe and the necessity for its prompt allevi- 
ation. The article was brought to the attention of Herbert Hoover. 
Mr. Hoover was so impressed by the article that he sent the maga- 
zine a letter of commendation for publishing it. He also sent 
a copy of the article to members of his relief committees through- 
out the country. The latter, in turn, used the article to obtain 
support and contributions for relief work. Thus, while an im- 
portant humanitarian project was being materially assisted, 
the magazine in question was adding to its own influence and 
standing. 

Now, the interesting thing about this work is that whereas the 
public relations counsel added nothing to the contents of the maga- 
zine, which had for ‘ae been publishing material of this nature, 
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A large packing house was faced with the problem of increasing 
the sale of its particular brand of bacon. It already dominated the 
market in its field; the problem was therefore one of increasing the 
consumption of bacon generally, for its dominance of the market 
would naturally continue. The public relations counsel, realizing 
that hearty breakfasts were dietetically sound, suggested that a phy- 
sician undertake a survey to make this medical truth articulate. He 
realized that the demand for bacon as a breakfast food would nat- 
urally be increased by the wide dissemination of this truth. This 
is exactly what happened... . 

The hotels of New York City discovered that there was a falling 
off of business and profits. Fewer visitors came to New York. 
Fewer travelers passed through New York on their way to Europe. 
The public relations counsel who was consulted and asked to remedy 
the situation, made an extensive analysis. He talked to visitors. 
He queried men and women who represented groups, sections and 
opinions of main cities and towns throughout the country. He 
examined American literature—books, magazines, newspapers, and 
classified attacks made on New York and New York citizens. He 
found that the chief cause for lack of interest in New York was the 
belief that New York was “cold and inhospitable.” 

He found animosity and bitterness against New York’s apparent 
indifference to strangers was keeping away a growing number of 
travelers. To counteract this damaging wave of resentment, he 
called together the leading groups, industrial, social and civic, of 
New York, and formed the Welcome Stranger Committee. The 
friendly and hospitable aims of this committee, broadcasted to 
the nation, heiped to reéstablish New York’s good repute. Con- 
gratulatory editorials were printed in the rural and city journals 
of the country. 


4. A Sample of ‘‘Free Publicity’’ 


The following was distributed as a news release by the Sesqui- 
Centennial Exhibition Association : 


Note to publishers: 


Philadelphia is extremely proud of the Sesqui-Centennial Inter- 
national Exposition, its accomplishments and the things for which 
it stands, and we believe your readers would be interested in the 
following Sesqui-Centennial facts, May we offer them as a news 
suggestion for your editorial department? 
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SESQUI-CENTENNIAL FACTS 
AND FIGURES 


The Sesqui-Centennial International 
Exposition at Philadelphia, celebrating 
150 years of American independence, 
is now completed, and many thousands 
of visitors enjoy the spectacle each day. 
The cost has been approximately $26,- 
000,000. The exhibits are valued at 
$100,000,000. The grounds, together 
with the League Island Navy Yard, 
which adjoins, comprise 2,000 acres. 
There are forty-five major exhibition 
buildings, five of colossal size; 250 pa- 
vilions, booths and stands; four fly- 
ing fields, and a magnificent chain of 
lakes, lagoons and landscape gardens. 
Twenty-five foreign nations are partici- 
pating and exhibiting at the Exposi. 
tion. 

The lighting and coloring effects are 
dazzling. The Exposition has been 
called “The Rainbow City.” 

The five major exhibit buildings are: 
Palace of Liberal Arts and Manufac- 
tures; Palace of Agriculture, Food, 
Civic and Foreign Exhibits; Palace of 
the U. S. Government, Machinery, 
Transportation, Mines and Metallurgy ; 
Palace of Education and Social Econ- 
omy; Palace of Fine Arts. 

These great buildings with acre upon 
acre of floor space are crammed with 
magnificent exhibits from all corners . 
of the earth. 

The Auditorium, where daily con- 
certs are given on the world’s greatest 
pipe organ, seats 15,000. The gigantic 
Sesqui-Centennial Stadium has 86,000 
seats and the biggest stage in the world. 
“Freedom,” the most stupendous pag- 
eant ever produced, is given several 
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times each week in the Stadium. There 
are close to 3,000 performers in the 
cast. 

A model postoffice serves the Exposi- 
tion and houses the official exhibit of 
the United States Postal Service. 

The Palace of Fine Arts contains 
8,000 pictures, besides sculptures, cary- 
ings and exquisite needlework. 

Sulgrave Manor, the ancestral home 
of George Washington, is reproduced in 
detail. “High Street,” the patriotic 
contribution of the Women’s Commit- 
tee, is a reproduction of Philadelphia’s 
famous Market Street of 1776 and con- 
tains replicas of twenty-one historically 
famous structures. 

“Constellation,” valiant Revolution- 
ary frigate, is moored at the Navy Yard 
and a model army camp is established 
on the Exposition grounds. 

The Gladway, amusement center of 
the Exposition, covers eighty acres and 
is dotted with beautiful lakes and 
lagoons. 

The Exposition program lists thou- 
sands of features of special interest. 
National and international sports 
events rival the Olympic games. 

Independence Hall, Carpenters Hall, 
Old Christ Church where George Wash- 
ington worshipped, the Betsy Ross 
House where the first flag was fash- 
ioned, and many other patriotic shrines, 
including Valley Forge, are within easy 
access. 

Nearby automobile camps have facili- 
ties for 7,000 cars, and parking space 
adjacent to the Exposition grounds cov- 
ers 300 acres, 

Admission fee to the Exposition is 
fifty cents for adults and twenty-five 
cents for children under twelve years. 
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This includes admission to the exhibi- 
tion palaces and exhibits. 

Railroads are offering special rates 
from all sections of the country for Ex- 
position visitors. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


What is publicity? What is the relation of publicity to adver- 
tising ? 

What is the profession of public relations counsel ? 
What, in Mr. Lee’s opinion, do the newspapers print? Under 
those circumstances what advantage is there, if any, in getting 
something printed in the papers, which in the opinion of the 
editor, is not really worth printing? 

Why are facts concerning baseball news, while facts concern- 
ing the manufacture of automobiles are, generally speaking, not 
news 2 


. What is “free publicity”? What special dangers are attendant 


upon its use? Is it a virtue or a vice? 


. What should be the attitude of the newspaper editor toward the 


“free publicity” which is furnished to him? 

What is commonly meant by “propaganda”? Is it always either 
a nuisance or an evil? - 

Every one wants all the facts—or at least, pretends that he does. 
What does Mr. Lee think about the possibility of getting them? 
If we cannot get all the facts, how are we going to get properly 
formed opinions ? 

Discuss the following: “The essential’ evil of propaganda is 
failure to disclose the source of information.” 

To how considerable an extent do people buy newspapers be- 
cause they contain advertising? Would they buy them at all 
if they contained only advertising? How many would buy them 
if they contained no advertising ? 

To how great an extent is a publicity man responsible for the 
course taken by those by whom he is retained? Is he under 
obligation to investigate the truthfulness of the facts and stories 
which he is asked to make public? 

Does proper publicity serve the interest of the reader? 

Analyze the methods used by the “stuffer of shirts.” From your 
own reading and observation, note examples of men whose shirts 
have been stuffed. In each case, was the process by which this 
was accomplished similar to that described in this chapter? If 
so, in what ways? 

Are the rather sensational stories of the placing of Miss Barbour 
upon the stage and of the marketing of “September Morn” fairly 
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typical of the methods by which things are “put over” on the 
public daily? ; 

What does the experience of this publicity man in the marketing 
of an unimportant picture suggest regarding the usefulness of 
these busy-body heads of reform and vice societies? Can you 
give other illustrations from your own observation ? 


TOPICS FOR FURTHER INVESTIGATION AND 
DISCUSSION 


. What is the difference between proper propaganda and improper 


propaganda? See Ivy L. Lee, Publicity, 25 (Industries Publish- 
ing Co., 1925). 


. Does a government have any need for a public relations coun- 


sel? Reasons ? 

Make a list of matters in your own community, in your state, in 
trade or industry, or elsewhere, where there is an important 
problem of public relations. Having done this, outline what 
seems to you like an effective course of procedure for dealing 
with these problems. 

Be sure to examine E. L. Bernays’ Crystallizing Public Opinion 
(Boni and Liveright, 1923) for information as to the scope, func- 
tions, method, technique of the public relations counsel. 

For information on publicity as applied to Public Service Cor- 
porations, see Ivy L. Lee, Publicity, op. cit., 44-64. See also 
S. M. Kennedy, Winning the Public (McGraw-Hill, 1921). 


Cases as diverse as the following are the daily work of public rela- 
tions counsel. One client is advised to give up a Rolls-Royce car 
and to buy a Ford, because the public has definite concepts of what 
ownership of each represents—another man may be given the con- 
trary advice. One client is advised to withdraw the hat-check 
privilege, because it causes unfavorable public comment. Another 
is advised to change the facade of his building to conform to a cer- 
tain public taste. 

One client is advised to announce changes of price policy to the 
public by telegraph, another by circular, another by advertising. 
One client is advised to publish a Bible, another a book of French 
Renaissance tales. 

One department store is advised to use prices in its advertising, 
another store not to mention them. 

A client is advised to make his labor policy, the hygienic aspect 
of his factory, his own personality, part of his sales campaign. 

Another client is advised to exhibit his wares in a museum and 
school. 

Still another is urged to found a scholarship in his subject at a 
leading university. 


—Epwarp L. Bernays, Crystallizing Public Opinion, op. cit. 
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. Edward L. Bernays publishes “periodically” at 9 East 46th Street, 


New York City, an interesting little sheet called Contact. See 
also an address by Mr. Bernays, “Public Relations as a Career,” 
reprinted from An Outline of Careers (Doran, 1927). 

A number of books have appeared that have to do with the 
work of the Public Relations Counsel: 

Edward L. Bernays, Crystallizing Public Opinion, op. cit. 


_ John C. Long, Public Relations, especially Chap. i (McGraw- 


Hill, 1924). 

Quiett and Casey, Principles of Publicity (Appleton, 1926). 
Chaps. i and xviii are especially related to the topic of this 
chapter. 

Wilder and Buell, Publicity (Ronald Press, 1923). 

Of more remote connection with this chapter might be men- 
tioned Mary Swain Routzahn, Traveling Publicity Campaigns 
(Russell Sage Foundation, 1920). 

A woman member of the New York State legislature introduced 
in January, 1927, a bill creating a State Bureau of Publicity in 
the conservation department to exploit the Adirondacks, the 
Finger Lakes region, the Thousand Islands, Niagara, the Cats- 
kills, and other summer and winter resort sections. The bill 
carried an appropriation of $100,000 to cover the expenses of the 
bureau for one year. Bureaus of this sort are found in Vermont, 
New Hampshire, Maine, Rhode Island, New Jersey, and other 
states—about thirty altogether. Make a study of the organiza- 
tion and methods used by these bureaus. 

Professor A. J. Snow, The Psychology of Business Relations 
(Shaw, 1926). The five parts of this volume deal with the psy- 
chology of the consumer; psychology in marketing; psychology 
in advertising; psychology in selling; psychology in employment. 
In a pamphlet published by the New England Council, 201 
Devonshire Street, Boston, called The 3-Phase System for the 
Mass Production of Style Goods, Edward L. Bernays has a short 
address on “Gaining Public Acceptance for New Ideas.” He 
describes at some length a striking and effective illustration 
from the millinery trade, where the trade was heavily stocked 
with ribbons, flowers, braids, straws, etc., and the demand of the 
public was almost entirely for felt hats. 

The following is taken from Silas Bent, “Pagan Demigods,” 
Independent, December 18, 1926. The same story appears in 
Ballyhoo by the same author, 127-128 (Boni and Liveright, 1927). 


A great deal of comment was aroused by the difference in space 
accorded by the American press to the death and funeral of Valentino 
and the concurrent death and funeral of Dr. Charles W. Eliot of 
Harvard. The President Emeritus was our first citizen; Valentino 
our topmost movie star. The variance in the attitude of the news- 
papers toward them is accountable when we remember that the 
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papers kept alight the altar fires for our pagan deities, feeding the 
flames with wood pulp and the glazed paper of the rotogravure sec- 
tions. Occasionally they have assistance. I talked the other day 
with a personable young man who had his share in those amazing 
goings on around Valentino’s bier. His name is Harry C. Klemfuss. 
Mr. Klemfuss is not, as you may surmise, a movie press agent. 
He is “retained” by an up-to-date “mortician,” and his efforts were 
on behalf of this undertaker, who had Valentino’s body in charge. 
It was Mr. Klemfuss who supplied the press with advance stories 
about the “Gold Room” where the late movie star would lie in state; 
with advance necrologues—widely printed—about the embalmer who, 
with wax and paraffin would skillfully restore the beauty of the 
features; with advance stories, much exaggerated, about the size 
of the crowds, on the theory that a crowd tends to augment itself; 
it was he who supplied forbidden refreshments to the policemen and 
journalistic obituarists; who posed the catafalque and funeral cortége 
beforehand for the photographers, so that one paper was on the 
street with pictures of the funeral before it took place. It was he 
who, with journalistic compliance, fanned the public interest into 
hysteria. When his client had achieved a million lines of free 
advertising, he stopped counting. He told me, with pardonable pride, 
that one newspaper carried the name of the undertaker’s establish- 
ment in fourteen-point type four days running on its first page. 


Time, February 21, 1927, relates, regarding Mrs. Patrick Camp- 
bell, actress, that in 1902 she ordered tanbark dumped on the 
trolley tracks outside the Republic Theater in New York to 
quiet the din of cars banging over the switch. Vigilant politi- 
cians made it a national issue, and she thereby secured more than 
a quarter of a million dollars worth of free publicity. 

Wilder and Buell, Publicity (Ronald Press, 1923), presents in 
Chaps. ii and iii, important material on the work of the public 
relations counsel; in Chap. xiii, on the subject of defensive or 
counter publicity. 

The following is taken from Henry F. Pringle, Alfred EF. Smith: 
A Critical Study (Macy-Masius, 1927). After describing at some 
length the way in which Mrs. Moskowitz began by the organiza- 
tion of the women voters in 1918, for Governor Smith, and the 
years of devoted service which have followed since, Mr. Pringle 
continues, 69: 

Mrs. Moskowitz has had the wisdom to refuse any office at the 
hands of Smith, although she might have had any appointment in 
his power. She owes him nothing and therefore is free. Her only 
official position is Director of Publicity for the Democratic State 
Committee, which pays the small sum of $4,000 a year. The duties 
of this are but a microscopic part of her activities. Daily she sits 
in a tiny office on Madison Avenue, a few hundred yards northwest 
of the Grand Central Terminal. To her desk come high state officials, 
influential politicians and many others anxious to know how the 
Governor feels about various matters. Almost every Friday night, 
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she goes to Albany for long conferences with Smith. The telephone 
on her desk is constantly linked with that in the Executive Office. 

“This is Mrs. Moskowitz,” she says quietly. “May I speak to the 
Governor, please?” : 

Always the answer is affirmative. With her invariable calm, she 
tells him of the reaction to some legislative message, informs him of 
an invitation it would be wise to accept, assures him that she has 
collected data needed for an important address. To her office, also, 
come numerous magazine writers seeking information regarding the 
Governor and his policies. She makes available to these most of her 
records and is patient when they lack understanding, willing to set 
them straight if they are critical. In. some instances she personally 
writes articles that appear later as the work of others. Infrequent 
magazine and newspaper articles signed by Smith are usually, but 
not always, her work. When they are she insists that the Governor 
read and approve them before they are published. 

All great men in public life have some figure such as Mrs. Mosko- 
witz whose task it is to prevent “unfortunate” news stories, to broad- 
cast subtle propaganda, to see that the newspaper correspondents are 
given correct impressions. They are, in a sense, super-public relations 
counsel, whose first duty is to create and then preserve a legend 
around their principals. 


Comment on the following quotation from Louis Wiley, Busi- 
ness Manager of the New York Times (quoted from Contact): 


News editors are confronted daily with the task of deciding when 
news items cease tobe mere advertising and become news. ‘The test 
applied is solely whether the information in the news story is some- 
thing which because of its general public interest should be spread 
abroad. 

Good publicity makes complete accurate news available; bad pub- 
licity is propaganda, half truths or twisted news. It is a perfectly 
understandable thing in this complex age that the publicity repre- 
sentatives should perform a useful legitimate function. 


The following books should be of interest here: 

John R. Commons, Industrial Goodwill (McGraw-Hill, 1919). 

S. M. Kennedy, Winning the Public (McGraw-Hill, 1921). Deals 
especially with public utility enterprises. 

Charles S. Myers, Industrial Psychology (ULectures-in-Print 
Series, Norton, 1926). 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE INFLUENCE OF CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 


There are a great many persons who are now, or who have 
at some time been, bewildered by the power of the modern cham- 
ber of commerce—municipal, state, national, and international. 
Few persons, however, realize just how and why their power 
and influence is so great. They recall perhaps, some certain 
program or movement that seemed to be making headway and 
they remember how with a brief pronouncement the Cham- 
ber of Commerce opposed it, it was dropped, never to be heard 
of again. Why ? 

The first reason is, I suppose, that chambers of commerce 
are made up of men who have made and are making money, 
and acquiring property. The theory has been advanced by many 
writers from Aristotle to the present day that government is 
in reality established for and controlled by those who own 
property. To the extent that this theory is true, an organiza- 
tion of the property owners is bound to be a potent influence. 
In the second place, the modern molding of public opinion is 
frequently not so much a matter of who backs or supports the 
program or idea as it is of how much money they have to spend 
in furthering it. Chambers of commerce are seldom if ever 
pressed for funds with which to carry on effectively any task 
they undertake. Third, chambers of commerce are past mas- 
ters in the art of lobbying in national, state, and local legisla- 
tures. Fourth, they have an organization seldom equalled and 
never excelled. It collects information and disseminates “propa- 
ganda” concerning many, many things, some of which at first 
elance appear to be only remotely connected with the main pur- 

1See Charles A. Beard, The Economic Basis of Politics, Chap. i (Mac- 
millan, 1923). 
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pose of the organization. The scope of these interests is shown 
in the organization chart (Fig. 23), which appears on page 626 
of this chapter. 

The views given out by chambers of commerce are generally 
a quite accurate expression of the views of the members. These 
views are often expressed by resolutions adopted at meetings, 
sometimes by balloting by mail, and occasionally by the paid 
officers of the chamber, or other duly chosen representatives. 
This last method is obviously usable only in such cases as arise 
where there is little or no opportunity for difference of opinion 
as to which course best represents the interests of the members 
on the particular point then at issue. 

The chapter opens with a short article which aims to give 
a brief historical sketch of the development of chambers of 
commerce. This is followed by some illustrations of the kind 
of work done by the national Chamber, showing the types of 
subjects upon which bulletins are issued, with a sample of one 
of the bulletins. A news item from the Inquirer shows how 
the opinions of members are ascertained. Further illustrations 
deal with the publication of the Chamber’s magazine, The 
Nation's Business, and with its effort to elevate business 
standards. 

Of the State Chamber of Commerce, it may be said in a 
general way that it does on a state-wide scale, and with quite 
similar methods, many of the things that the national Chamber 
of Commerce does on a nation-wide scale. The material re- 
printed in the third selection is taken from a pamphlet issued 
by the Pennsylvania State Chamber of Commerce, describing 
its work and methods. This may, I think, be taken as fairly 
typical of the Chambers of other states. Following this, we 
have a chart showing the new departmental organization of 
the Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburgh, which is here taken as 
illustrative of the local Chambers. As pointed out in the article 
which accompanies this chart, there are two types of local 
organization, the departmental type and the bureau type. The 
Industrial Relations Committee of the Philadelphia Chamber 
illustrates the kind of work done for the various Chambers by 
important committees. Other types of activity by the local 
Chambers are also illustrated. 
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1. The Evolution of Chambers of Commerce 


Apert J. Stowe, “The Evolution of Chambers of Commerce—A Glimpse 
at Their History,” Pittsburgh First, May 29, 1926 


Chambers of commerce, in the form in which they are found in 
America at present, differ considerably from the type of organi- 
zation which originated in France, about five hundred years 
ago. 

mal chambers, however, wheresoever originated, were developed 
by business men or merchants intent upon bettering business condi- 
tions in their respective localities. This clearly inspired organiza- 
tion of the Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburgh, December 5, 1874. 

According to Prof. Paul T. Cherington, to whom we are very 
much indebted for his research in matters concerning the develop- 
ment of the movement, “the Chamber of Commerce in anything 
like its modern form was apparently of French origin. During the 
reign of Henry IV, in the latter part of the Sixteenth Century there 
was established what was known as the Superior Chamber of Com- 
merce of France. This was of the nature of a temporary official 
commission and had merely investigatory powers, although its field 
of operations covered both commerce and manufacturers and geo- 
graphically it was supposed to investigate in foreign countries as 
well as in France.” 

“About the same time the merchants of the City of Marseilles 
formed an independent voluntary organization for representing the 
commercial interests of their port. Later this organization devel- 
oped very largely along lines similar to those on which the present 
French chambers of commerce are based.” Richelieu directed the 
permanent organization of the General Chambers of Commerce of 
France, in 1616. The French organizations, for the most part, are 
small. With the exception of the Paris Chamber of Commerce, 
which has forty members, no one of them has more than twenty- 
one members. The smallest have only nine. It further develops 
that the French type of chamber is a sort of executive committee 
elected by the merchants of the community having supervision over 
some of the important commercial activities of the community. It 
also has direct contact with the central government by means of the 
organization made up partly of chamber of commerce presidents 
and partly of senators. 

In Switzerland several organizations following out the French 
organization theory are found; but in addition, there is what is 
known as the Swiss Chamber of Commerce, a sort of central cham- 
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ber, which has fifteen members and receives a subsidy from the 
government. 

Professor Cherington states that in Germany it is difficult to 
draw a line between the commercial and industrial organizations, 
though generally speaking those in Germany are somewhat like 
those in France, although some of them collect trade taxes. 

The English organizations are more nearly like the American 
chambers than any of those to be found abroad at present. They 
are voluntary bodies and almost any business man in a community 
is entitled to become a member. ‘There are about 125 chambers of 
this character in the United Kingdom, the largest of which is the 
London organization, founded in 1881. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York, 1768, and 
the Charleston, S. C., Chamber of Commerce, 1773, both founded 
under royal charter were the first organizations of the kind in 
America. 

The functions of the early American chambers were usually con- 
fined to the supervision of trading. ‘he most common form was the 
board of trade operating the produce or grain exchange. The 
leading one of this kind, now, is the Chicago Board of Trade, 
which, while its by-laws provide for a wide variety of activities, is 
most commonly known as the supervisor of the chief future-trading 
board in the American grain trade. Trading bodies of this kind 
are found in Boston, Minneapolis, New Orleans, Milwaukee, St. 
Louis, Cincinnati and elsewhere. 

In the majority of cases organizations which were founded upon 
the board of trade principle found themselves confronted with the 
necessity of handling broader community problems, and, in time, 
the trading functions were given up entirely. Where this did not 
happen, usually the need for some agency to handle the community 
problems from a business angle, brought about formation of local 
Chambers of Commerce. New Orleans is a fitting example of a city 
in which there is a separate and distinct trading body, function- 
ing under the title of Board of Trade. That organization, which 
has an approximate annual income of $100,000, has within its 
membership, nearly all business interests in the city. As a conse- 
quence, it is a very vital element in supervising the principal trad- 
ing of New Orleans, to which task it confines itself entirely. 

Promotional work, civic development, and other community mat- 
ters in New Orleans, come within the field of the Association of 
Commerce, which body acts as a Chamber of Commerce. In some 
cases, as in Detroit, the name of Board of Commerce indicates a 
merger between an old-time board of trade and a later developed 
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Chamber of Commerce. Savannah, Georgia, is one of very few 
cities in the United States where an organization existing as a 
trade body, primarily, exercises the functions of a Chamber of 
Commerce. In that city, however, the Chamber of Commerce was 
absorbed by the association now existing, without a change in 
name being made, traceable probably to the prestige already 
established by the first body which it was not thought well to 
dissipate. 

Coming now to the stage which the development of the Chamber 
of Commerce movement has reached in America, we find local 
organizations everywhere throughout the United States, in almost 
every city and town. Since we have described elsewhere the pur- 
pose of these organizations, it is appropriate to summarize, in a 
sense, the progress which has been made in this country as compared 
with that of the European organizations. First, let it be said that 
a cardinal principle among the Chambers is that no matters of a 
political or religious character shall be entertained among their 
activities. 

In an interpretation of Chamber of Commerce work by William 
George Bruce, the essential features of Chamber attitude towards 
public questions, in those organizations which are skillfully con- 
ducted, are grouped: under three headings: (1) To interpret wisely 
and disinterestedly all movements and tendencies in the develop- 
ment of a community which have to do directly or indirectly, with 
the business interests and the civic welfare of the community. 
(2) To prevent the distortion of any such movements by any others 
who, either as selfish propagandists, or from any selfish motive 
whatever, undertake to misuse the powers of the community. 
(3) To make sure that every movement or tendency of the business 
life of the community moves along lines of constructive progress. 


2. Illustrations of the Work of the National Chamber 


For a description of the lobbying activities of the Chamber, 
see Fred DeWitt Shelton, “Unofficial Representation in Wash- 
ington,” Independent, January 2, 1926. This article is re- 
printed in Chapter XXIX. The following quotation from 
Shelton’s letter to the Editor will be of interest. The figures 
given are as of July 1, 1928. 


The methods of the Chamber are in many respects similar to 
methods in use by nearly all organizations that are attempting to 
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influence legislation and public opinion. The Chamber depends 
for its effectiveness upon the co-operative efforts of its 1,600 organi- 
zation members, composed of local chambers of commerce and trade 
associations which have an underlying membership of 879,000 indi- 
vidual business men and firms. Also, it has approximately 20,000 
associate and individual members who receive the bulletins and 
publications of the Chamber. 

In its appeals to Congress the Chamber has its representatives 
appear before committees when hearings are being conducted upon 
pending legislation. It also makes frequent use of letters and briefs 
sent to members of-committees and if the situation warrants it, to 
the entire membership of the House of Representatives, or the 
Senate, or both. 

When questions are thus brought to the attention of Congress, 
the Chamber in many cases appeals directly to its members to in- 
terest themselves in the question and to make their views known to 
their representatives in Congress. 

A press service is maintained by the Chamber which undertakes 
to give to the newspapers timely news releases dealing with the 
subjects that the Chamber is pressing upon Congress. Perhaps 
one of the most effective vehicles of publicity possessed by the 
Chamber is its official magazine, a monthly publication called Na- 
tion’s Business, There are over 270,000 subscribers to this maga- 
zine so that its audience is numerically great and of the type of 
persons who have influence. The editorial policy of the magazine 
is not restricted to the official policies of the Chamber but as a 
matter of fact, it does to a great extent reflect the ideas and pro- 
gram of the Chamber. Thus a large body of important citizens 
are monthly being given information which has the effect of creat- 
ing favor for the program that the Chamber of Commerce is 
advocating. 

These, I believe, are the important facts about the Chamber of 
Commerce and its methods. There are variations, of course, which 
are used when particular situations arise. The Chamber emphati- 
cally declares its right to speak as a representative agency for the 
great body of business men that are included in its constituency. 
It does not claim to speak for the public in the mass. It does claim 
to represent the elements of organized business but realizes, of 
course, that the other major groups are similarly organized and pos- 
sess agencies for making their views known.’ 

"+ [In April, 1928, the Chamber published a pamphlet, prepared by D. A. 
Skinner, its Secretary, “How to Use the Services of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States.” Copies may be had upon application.] 
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A 


Bulletins Issued to Members ? 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


INTERNATIONAL DEBT SETTLEMENTS 


To Members of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States: 

I am sending you the following letter on international debt settle- 
ments which has gone to the House Committee on Ways and Means 
and to the entire membership of the House of Representatives. This 
question is now before the House and soon will be up for considera- 
tion in the Senate. I am sending this to you in order to give you 
an opportunity to place before Congress the views of your organi- 
zation on this important question. 


The American Debt Commission, which was created by an act of 
Congress, consists of the Secretary of the Treasury, as Chairman, 
and seven members appointed by the President and ratified by the 
Senate. Not more than four of these members may belong to any 
one political party. The Commission is composed of Secretary of 
the Treasury Mellon, Secretary of State Kellogg, Secretary of Com- 
merce Hoover, Senator Reed Smoot, of Utah, Congressman Theodore 
E. Burton, of Ohio, Congressman Charles R. Crisp, of Georgia, Ex- 
Congressman Richard Olney, of Boston, and Ex-Chairman of the 
United States Shipping Board, Edward N. Hurley. Four of these 
men are Republicans and three are Democrats. 

This Debt Commission has already negotiated agreements for the 
funding of the debts of six countries, including Great Britain, which 
have been ratified by Congress. During the last six months it has 
negotiated agreements with six more countries, of which the most 


7A number of these bulletins were furnished the Editor by Mr. Shelton. 
Only one is reprinted here. Titles of some of the others were: 
“Turkish-American Treaty Negotiated at Lausanne,’ issued Feb- 
ruary 5, 1926 
“Civil Aeronautics,” issued January 16, 1926 
“World Court,” issued October 23, 1925 
. “Agriculture: The Dickinson Bill,” issued February 1, 1926 
. “Federal Estate Tax,” issued January 23, 1926 
. “Corporation Income Tax,” issued January 13, 1926 

The last mentioned was originally addressed to Senator Smoot, Chair- 
man of the Finance Committee. Others were originally issued as press 
statements, and were later sent out to the membership of the Chamber. 
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important are Belgium and Italy. These six agreements are before 
the present Congress for approval. President Coolidge has recom- 
mended to Congress that they approve all six of the pending settle- 
ments. 

Immediately after the signing of the Armistice the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States devoted itself to questions of eco- 
nomic reconstruction. It early recognized that the problems arising 
because of the indebtedness of allied countries to the United States 
had most important bearing upon exchanges and the trade of this 
country. It urged that the amount of principal and interest in each 
ease should be ascertained with the least possible delay and that in 
fixing these amounts there should be every effort to be just alike to our 
allies and to ourselves. 

The timely action of Congress in providing for a very able and 
non-partisan commission to arrive at agreements for the considera- 
tion of Congress was gratifying to the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States and we believe that substantial advantages have already 
accrued from the agreements which Congress has earlier ratified. 

The National Chamber has carefully studied the proposed settle- 
ments especially those of Belgium and Italy, and it seems that the 
American Commission has recognized the vital concern of debtor 
countries in the protection and improvement of their economic, 
budgetary and currency position. The Commission has obviously 
given full consideration to the necessity not only of preventing 
the lowering but of permitting the much needed improvement in liv- 
ing standards and of avoiding danger to their financial and economic 
stability which a too onerous settlement would entail. 

The principle of the integrity of international obligations has been 
maintained. Concessions are confined to the rate of interest on sums 
due, the repayment of the principal amount and accrued interest to 
date being secured in each instance. 

The ratification of debt agreements by Congress will do much to 
restore international financial stability in which the United States 
has as great a stake as the debtor countries. The removal of the 
debt problem from the field of debate and uncertainty will do much 
to restore that confidence on which international credit and world 
commerce are based. I believe that the continuance of the present 
era of prosperity will be better assured by the final settlement of 
these debts. This will be a distinct step toward restoring us to that 
stability of a peace time program on which all phases of American 
life can build with assurance for the future. 

If such an able non-partisan body as the Debt Commission, duly 
appointed by the President and confirmed by the Senate, with all of 
the facts before it cannot arrive at settlements which amply protect 
the interests of the United States there does not seem to be any 
way by which just settlements can be secured. 
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I recognize that Congress should most carefully scrutinize the debt 
settlements before it. However, I respectfully suggest to you that 
these settlements are just to the United States and to the debtor 
countries as well, and urge your support of them when they come 
before Congress, 

Very truly yours, 
JoHN W. O’LrAry, 
President 
January 15, 1926. 


B 


How the Opinions of Members Are Ascertained 
Philadelphia Inquirer, December 27, 1925 


COMMERCE CHAMBER TO VOTE ON POLICY 


NATIONAL OFFICERS ASK PHILA. MEMBERS’ VIEWS ON RESALE 
PRICE LAWS 


Referendum Looks to Action in Bringing About Federal Legislation 


The Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce has been asked by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States to express its views 
upon the question of resale price legislation, to help guide the 
national body in defining a country-wide policy in this matter. 

The report upon which the local body is asked to act is largely 
the work of a vice-president of the Philadelphia Chamber, Philip 
H. Gadsden. Mr. Gadsden, who also is a director of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, acting with Robert R. Ellis, 
of Memphis, Tennessee, filed the report. 

A minority report was filed by A. Lincoln Filene, of Boston. 


ASK OPINIONS ON LEGISLATION 


The problem looming large in the referendum, which will voice 
the views of fourteen hundred business organizations throughout 
the country, will be whether it is wise to seek legislation covering 
this subject, and, if so, what type of legislation. 

The specific questions submitted to the Philadelphia Chamber 
of Commerce are as follows: 


1. Should there be Federal legislation permitting the seller of 
identified merchandise sold under competitive conditions, under a 
distinguishing name, trade-mark or brand, to control the resale price 
thereof ? 
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2. If there is to be such legislation, should the legislation take the 
form of permitting contracts for the maintenance of resale prices on 
identified merchandise sold under competitive conditions, under a 
distinguishing name, trade-mark or brand ? 

3. If there is to be such legislation, would the restrictions in the 
report of October 5, 1925, be proper restrictions ? 

4. In addition to such legislation, should Congress enact legisla- 
tion bringing under the law of unfair competition the cutting of the 
seller’s declared price which results in misappropriating or injuring 
good-will attaching to articles identified as to their origin? 


QUERY ON PRICE-CUTTING 


5. Instead of such legislation, should Congress enact legislation 
bringing under the law of unfair competition the cutting of the 
seller’s declared price which results in misappropriating or injuring 
good-will attaching to articles identified as to their origin ? 

The report referred to in the third proposal was made by a special 
committee of three members. It specifies that any legislation for the 
maintenance of resale prices should include in principle as proper 
restrictions the following: 

Merchandise, within the terms of the legislation, sold subject to 
contract for maintenance of price, upon resale should be freed from 
the restriction as the price upon resale: (1) if the purchaser shall 
actually discontinue dealing in such merchandise; (2) if the pur- 
chaser shall discontinue business; (8) if the purchaser shall become 
insolvent and some officer of a court shall have been designated to 
liquidate his business, or (4) if there should be attachment or levy 
of any kind upon the merchandise by virtue of a court proceeding. 
The foregoing should be subject, however, to the further provisions 
that in each such case the merchandise shall have first been offered 
to the seller at the price originally paid for the merchandise, and that 
the seller, having been allowed reasonable time and. opportunity to 
inform himself as to the condition of such merchandise, shall have 
declined or failed to accept the offer. 

In case of merchandise which has become damaged or is deterio- 
rated, additional provisions are required. In such cases the purchaser 
should be permitted to sell at such price as he wishes if he shall first 
offer the merchandise to the seller at the price which he paid for the 
same or for exchange for like merchandise which is in good condi- 
tion, but that also in such cases the purchaser should be required to 
give the seller reasonable opportunity to inspect the merchandise, 
and that the seller shall have declined or failed to accept the offer. 
Also, the purchaser should be permitted to sell such damaged or 
deteriorated goods free from restrictions only in conjunction with 
definite notice that the merchandise is damaged or deteriorated, and 
that such is the reason for its being offered at the reduced price. 
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Advertising and Publication of Nation’s Business 


This advertisement was headed: “Let Washington Do It.” It appeared 
in many papers throughout the country on February 23, 1926; it is of 
special interest because it won the One Thousand Dollar Harvard Award, 
founded by Edward W. Bok, for the most distinguished single advertise- 
ment appearing in 1925, “most effective in the use of text.” When first 
printed as an advertisement, it appeared in October, 1925. Many other 
similar advertisements have been printed. 


An Towa shoe dealer writes—“There ought to be a law to limit 
the styles of shoes.” 

As a people, we have come to expect the Federal Government 
to perform economic miracles. “Pass a law” has become the na- 
tional panacea. 

If we think the price of wheat is too low, we say to Washington 
—‘Please raise the price of wheat.” If we think the price of 
sugar is too high, we say to Washington—“Please lower the price 
of sugar.” 

We ask Washington to lower the freight rates and in the same 
breath request higher wages for railroad labor. We haven’t yet 
thought of a glorious third law compelling the railroads at the 
same time to pay higher dividends—and to pay them oftener. 

Aren’t we asking too much of our legislators? ‘They are not 
supermen. 

The cynic says that the trouble with representative government 
is that it truly represents. It does truly represent—and therein 
lies its great strength. 

But it can no more repeal economic law than it can repeal the 
laws of nature. 

Washington is just a great cross-section of American citizenry 
—hard-working, honest, doing its best under a deluge of instruc- 
tion from all of us, the burden of which is—“There ought to be 
BBW bets 12 

Last year 100,000 new laws were proposed in this land of the 
free, where already there are 1,900,000 on the statute books. 

We have come to ask Congress to do everything from enacting 
a maternity bill to running a three-billion-dollar merchant marine. 

We forget that our forefathers who created the greatest form 
of Government of all time did not design that political mechanism 
to operate business enterprises. 

The checks and balances, designed to protect political liberty, 
by their very nature prevent efficient operation of business projects. 
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As Herbert Hoover puts it, “The Government lacks rapidity of 
decision.” Which is proper. It can’t cut corners. There must 
be debate. Even red tape. Business must make quick decisions. 

Yet we-go blithely ahead, asking Washington to enter new 
fields of business activity. We forget that every entry requires 
more laws, more officeholders, more expense, more taxes. 

More important, every law which puts Government into business 
strikes at that which has made this Nation great—individual re- 
ward for individual effort. 

Our national legislative mill will soon start grinding again. A 
large part of its grist, by far, will deal with business questions ; 
your business and your neighbor’s. 

For this is an economic age—an age in which industry has be- 
come so interrelated that a law directed at one activity extends 
out and on, affecting a score of others in unlooked-for industries 
and localities. 

An imperative need to-day is a better understanding of the 
growing relations between Government and business, and also a 
better appreciation of the dependence of every industry upon every 
other. Nation’s Business is a magazine devoted to this end. It 
is published in Washington by the largest business organization in 
the country, and is founded on the belief that anything which 
is not for the public good is not for the good of business. 

That the value of Nation’s Business is recognized by American 
business men is attested by this publication’s growth. The circu- 
lation of Nation’s Business one year ago was 160,890. To-day it is 
200,947. 

D 


The Effort to Elevate Business Standards * 


This material was published by the Chamber of Commerce in pamphlet 
form for general distribution. 


PRINCIPLES OF BUSINESS CONDUCT 


A Resolution passed at the Twelfth Annual Meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States at Cleveland, Ohio, May 8th, 1924 


The function of business is to provide for the material needs 
of mankind, and to increase the wealth of the world and the value 


SSE EC Ree ee eee 

* Accompanying this material was an article by Judge Edwin B. Parker, 
entitled “Principles of Business Conduct.” Those interested in the or- 
ganization and work of the Chamber of Commerce will find much of 
interest in a forthcoming book by Mr. Shelton, dealing with this subject. ] 
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and happiness of life. In order to perform its function it must 
offer a sufficient opportunity for gain to compensate individuals 
who assume its risks, but the motives which lead individuals to 
engage in business are not to be confused with the function of 
business itself. When business enterprise is successfully carried 
on with constant and efficient endeavor to reduce the cost of 
production and distribution, to improve the quality of its prod- 
ucts, and to give fair treatment to customers, capital, management, 
and labor, it renders public service of the highest value. 

We believe the expression of principles drawn from these funda- 
mental truths will furnish practical guides for the conduct of 
business as a whole and for each individual enterprise. 


a 


THE Founpation of business is confidence, which springs from 
integrity, fair dealing, efficient service, and mutual benefit. 


IT 


THE Rewarp of business for service rendered is a fair profit plus 
a safe reserve, commensurate with risks involved and foresight 
exercised. 

III 


EQuimvTABLE ConsipEration is due in business alike to capital, 
management, employes, and the public. 


IV 


KNnowLepee—thorough and specific—and unceasing study of the 
facts and forces affecting a business enterprise are essential to a 
lasting individual success and to efficient service to the public. 


Vv 


PERMANENOY and continuity of service are basic aims of business, 
that knowledge gained may be fully utilized, confidence established 
and efficiency increased. 


VI 


OsticatTions to itself and society prompt business unceasingly 
to strive toward continuity of operation, bettering conditions of 
employment, and increasing the efficiency and opportunities of 
individual employes. 
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Contracts and undertakings, written or oral, are to be performed 
in letter and in spirit. Changed conditions do not justify their 
cancellation without mutual consent. 


Vir 


REPRESENTATION of goods and services should be truthfully made 
and scrupulously fulfilled. 


IX 


Waste in any form,—of capital, labor, services, material, or natu- 
ral resources,—is intolerable and constant effort will be made 
toward its elimination. 


x 


Excrsses of every nature,—inflation of credit, over-expansion, 
over-buying, over-stimulation of sales;—which create artificial con- 
ditions and produce crises and depressions are condemned. 


XI 


Unrair Comprrition, embracing all acts characterized by bad 
faith, deception, fraud, or oppression, including commercial brib- 
ery, is wasteful, despicable, and a public wrong. Business will 
rely for its success on the excellence of its own service. 


XII 


Controversies will, where possible, be adjusted by voluntary 
agreement or impartial arbitration. 


XIII 


Corporate Forms do not absolve from or alter the moral obliga- 
tions of individuals. Responsibilities will be as courageously and 
conscientiously discharged by those acting in representative ca- 
pacities as when acting for themselves. 


XIV 


LAwFuL CoopErRATION among business men and in useful business 
organizations in support of these principles of business conduct is 
commended. 
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Business should render restrictive legislation unnecessary through 
so conducting itself as to deserve and inspire public confidence. 


E 
Prominent Officials Commend the Chamber's Work 


The President of the United States [Coolidge], writing Julius 
H. Barnes, former President of the National Chamber, stated: 


I have been greatly pleased to observe the many evidences which 
come here, indicating that the attitude of the Chamber of Commerce 
very accurately reflects that of public opinion generally. 


Hon. William C. Redfield, Former Secretary of Commerce 
(From the Saturday Evening Post, November 15, 1925.) 


The ignorance and the narrow prejudice from which the business 
world suffered ten years ago and by reason of which it was not only 
often misinformed but harassed, has been greatly ameliorated by the 
development of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 

This great business body, ably and impartially led, with its com- 
mittees selected from all over the country but centered through 
permanent executive heads in Washington, provides a certitude for 
the commercial world which did not exist until this chamber developed 
its present organization. To-day its touch is constant with Congress 
and the departments, and by means of it the darkness of rumor has 
Jargely given place to calm, clear, reliable statements of fact. 


Two directors of the United States Bureau of the Budget com- 
mend the National Chamber: 


General H. N. Lord 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United States worked persistently 
and untiringly for the adoption of a National Budget. It has worked 
equally persistently and untiringly in making the budget a success. 

This support has been of the most material value to the Bureau of 
the Budget. I have on many occasions expressed to the officers of the 
National Chamber my thanks and appreciation for their unwavering 
support and constructive and helpful criticism. 


General Charles G. Dawes 


The Chamber served as a focus for budget plans, and came to be a 
radiant center of information about them. It made articulate the 
wishes of American business men. 

Its first referendum was to determine business terms, and in my 
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opinion took the leading part in the process of educating the public 
to the need. 

For nine years it has worked unremittingly. The Chamber de- 
serves much credit for its effective campaign. _ 


3. The State Chamber of Commerce—What It Does and 
How It Operates 


From a pamphlet issued by the Pennsylvania State Chamber of Commerce 


FOR PENNSYLVANIA’S PROGRESS 


The Pennsylvania State Chamber of Commerce operates through 
active officers, energetic directors, live committees and well-or- 
ganized bureaus. The bureaus are conducted by men of technical 
training and practical experience in the field of activity in which 
they operate. The service which these bureaus are rendering to 
business men and local organizations is briefly set forth on the 
following pages of this folder. 

The State Chamber’s headquarters has a file of general infor- 
mation on many subjects which places it in a position to respond 
intelligently and expeditiously to any inquiries regarding Penn- 
sylvania. The State Chamber issues bulletins and pamphlets on 
matters of special interest to the membership as occasion requires. 
Situated at the State Capital it makes direct contacts for its 
members with the legislative and administrative departments, bu- 
reaus and governmental commissions. 

Manufacturing plants, wholesale and retail stores, banking in- 
stitutions, public service companies, farmers, professional men, 
real estate and insurance men, local chambers and trade bodies 
should all be members of the State Chamber and take as many 
multiple memberships as their business, size and interest in the 
work shall prompt. The greater the volume of membership, the 
more effective the Voice of the State Chamber and the more it 
can broaden its scope, enlarge its program and increase its service. 


AGRICULTURAL BUREAU 


The Agricultural Bureau was founded on a realization of the 
necessity for better understanding and co-operation between the 
city and country—among merchants, farmers, manufacturers and 
bankers. When one suffers, the other in the long run will suffer. 
The farmer needs the prosperous industries and thriving cities for 
his market. The man who tills the soil produces the primary 
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source of wealth; he creates new purchasing power and is the 
foundation of the economic and social structure. He is the busi- 
ness man engaged in agriculture, and his returns on capital 
invested should be equal to the returns on capital invested in other 
industry and business. The thinking farmer of to-day realizes that 
the problems of the merchant and manufacturer are his as well. 

The increase in population and its concentration in urban centers 
is making the problem of feeding and clothing people more acute 
each year. Unless production at home can be maintained the 
necessities of life must be transported from other states through 
costly transportation, distributing and marketing channels. The 
cost of living is largely based upon the cost of food and clothing, 
and the cost of labor is influenced fundamentally by the cost of 
living. 

Technical assistance on the broad questions touching agricul- 
ture is always needed by local organizations who contemplate 
work that tends to unite the interest of the town and country. 
Some of these problems are: the assembling and distributing of 
farm produce; proper marketing facilities; transportation adjust- 
ments ; good roads; better schools ; boys’ and girls’ club work; rural 
organization ; sufficient farm finance and legislation which affects 
agriculture. 

This Bureau is constantly taking the initiative to bring about 
practical relationship between the farmer and the business man. 


LEGISLATIVE BUREAU 


Each session of the Legislature enacts more than one thousand 
new laws, of which nearly one-half appropriate state money. Most 
of the new laws vitally affect business interests, demonstrating the 
urgent need of an aroused interest in the affairs of state govern- 
ment. 

Prior to the opening of the legislative session the Manager of 
this Bureau visits every section of the State and, by interviews 
with members of the State Chamber, learns of the effect of existing 
laws and new legislation upon the progress of business and obtains 
their views and suggestions regarding legislative and administra- 
tive questions. Thus the Bureau is properly equipped to repre- 
sent and voice the opinions of the membership. . 

Whenever a bill of state-wide importance is wnder considera- 
tion its terms are submitted to the membership for a referendum 
vote and the result of this is made known to the Legislature. 
Such expression of the Business Voice of the State is effective. 
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In instances where no referendum is considered necessary the 
Bureau may, on request, represent a member of the Chamber pro- 
vided the project be not inconsistent with the policy of the Chamber. 

The Manager of this Bureau attends every session of the Legis- 
lature and important committee hearings, so that the Chamber is 
in daily touch with all legislative questions. A weekly bulletin 
issued to the membership gives information regarding proposed 
acts and presents digests of those of major importance. Members 
are thus informed not only of the contents of the proposed laws 
but also of their legislative status. Hearings are arranged on 
specific bills and notice thereof is dispatched to members inter- 
ested. 


ORGANIZATION SERVICE BUREAU 


Seeking to increase the Chamber of Commerce idea, spread civic 
consciousness, strengthen the local chambers and co-operate with 
them, the Organization Service Bureau is helping to promote the 
welfare of the units which compose the state. 

This Bureau is giving direct personal help to local chambers 
in membership expansion campaigns and in forming new organi- 
zations. It has men of successful experience who are available 
to join temporarily the staff of a local chamber to organize this 
work. Twenty to thirty chambers use this service yearly. With 
this assistance one Chamber recently raised a fund of over $700,000 
for a new building. 

This Bureau has at its command the experiences in chamber of 
commerce development covering many years and a wide area, and 
its files of information are constantly augmented by a record of 
current chamber of commerce activities. This is made available 
to local chambers not only in replies to daily requests for infor- 
mation and data, but by personal conferences with the secretary 
and directors and by addresses at membership meetings. This 
service has helped to give Pennsylvania a larger number of local 
chambers than any other State in the Union. 

The plan initiated by local chambers, whereby each of them 
appoints a State Affairs Committee, furnishes a direct means for 
organizations throughout the State to co-operate with each other 
through the State Chamber on questions of state-wide import, 
including those which have been determined upon by the State 
Chamber through referenda to its entire membership or by vote in 
convention. 

Strong local chambers are essential to the effective organiza- 
tion and operation of a state-wide business body. 
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RESEARCH BUREAUS 


The Research Bureau affords trained investigation service to 
the Chamber’s membership and officers interested in the wisest 
solution of economic and governmental problems with which busi- 
ness is especially concerned. 

Having carefully analyzed a problem and surveyed the experi- 
ence of other states and countries in dealing with it, the Bureau 
correlates all facts collected and reports its findings in concise 
and readable form. 

Among the comprehensive studies undertaken and published by 
the Research Bureau, in co-operation with special committees of 
the State Chamber, are Old Age Pensions, Health Insurance, Sery- 
ice and Needs of Pennsylvania State College, a Housing Code for 
Pennsylvania, State Budget Systems, Problems in State Finance 
and Administration, and Taxation for State Purposes in Penn- 
sylvania with Notes on Tax Laws in other States. 

Owing to the Research Manager’s membership on certain state 
commissions and his close co-operation with others, he is thoroughly 
familiar with the personnel and operation of all State departments. 
These contacts enable him to expedite your business with State 
departments and frequently to save you a trip to Harrisburg. 

Besides giving expert assistance to citizens and communities 
seeking improved organization of city and borough governments, 
the Research Bureau conducts a general information service for 
chamber members. ‘Many of them have found that it saves time 
and worry to “Ask the Research Bureau.” The manager is not: 
crammed with data on all questions, but he knows where to turn 
for information in many specialized fields. Give him a trial. 


STATE PUBLICITY BUREAU 


The State Publicity Bureau is founded upon the idea of adver- 
tising Pennsylvania’s multiplicity of advantages to the world. It 
assembles and distributes information about the State as a whole 
with no brief for any one community or special group. 

The Bureau has developed a nation-wide distribution for ad- 
vertising the State’s scenic and historic attractions to tourists. 
In the first year of its existence, contracts were made for the dis- 
tribution of more than a million pieces of tourist literature. 

The Bureau’s Courtesy Card which has large circulation, through 
the co-operation of Pennsylvania manufacturers, brings an average 
of 200 inquiries daily through the vacation season direct to the 
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Tourist Department of the Bureau. Thousands of people are thus 
learning about the recreational, scenic and historic advantages of 
the State. 

Two complete booklets informative as to Pennsylvania’s travel 
appeal—the State’s beautiful scenery and wealth of historic tra- 
dition—an authentic highway map and a historic map have been 
published and are being distributed free to tourists. 

New channels are constantly being opened for the publication 
of anything informative about Pennsylvania’s diversified resources 
and advantages. Literature and information on many subjects is 
daily being sent to people in all sections of the country. 

Publicity and advertising counsel is available through the Bu- 
reau to local chambers planning community expansion. 

The Tourist Department of this Bureau is completely organized, 
its special service to tourists systematized and plans for future 
development formulated so that the Bureau can give attention to 
enlarging the scope of the official publication of the State Chamber 
and to publicity plans for encouraging growth of Pennsylvania in- 
dustry and commerce. 


A STRONG CENTRAL BODY 


The Pennsylvania State Chamber of Commerce is an organ- 
ization of individuals, firms, corporations, agricultural, trade 
and commercial bodies interested in promoting the welfare of 
the State. It now represents more than 50,000 business, farm- 
ing and professional men. Its strength lies in a membership, 
increasing in volume, composed of men in many lines of busi- 
ness. 

The Pennsylvania State Chamber of Commerce, non-partisan, 
and non-special interest in character, co-ordinates the activities 
of individuals and organizations, thus creating a strong, united 
force for the protection and promotion of business. 


THE VOICE OF BUSINESS 


The voice of the Pennsylvania State Chamber of Commerce 
speaks on state affairs through referendum vote and through action 
in convention assembled. 

Many of the broader and more intricate questions are made 
the subject of special investigation by the Chamber’s Research 
Bureau. Information from every available source and the experi- 
ence of other states and countries are gathered. The results of 
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such a study are carefully tabulated and analyzed and then printed 
in concrete, readable form. 

With such a research report at hand, together with his own 
experience and knowledge of the subject, each member registers 
his affirmative or negative action upon questions submitted in 
referendum. Thus the voice of the organization speaks. 

The results of such referendum are certified to the Board of 
Directors, reported to the membership and given as wide publicity 
as possible. The Directors adopt the plan of procedure necessary 
to make the policy thus determined by the membership effective. 


SOME STATE CHAMBER PROJECTS 


Actively Promoted 


State Budget System 

Reorganization of State Departments 

“Blue Sky” Law 

Reduction of Federal Tax Burden 

Improved Assessment and Collection of Local Taxes 

Publicizing Pennsylvania 

Repeal of Full Crew Act 

Maintenance and Increase of State Police Force 

High License for Transient Retailer 

Trade Extension Through Co-operative Advertising-Merchan- 
dising 

Extension of Municipal Home Rule 

Establishment of Borough Managers 

Zoning Powers for Cities 

State Housing Code 

Strengthening Local Chambers 

Adequate Support for State College 

Improved Financing and Administration of Public Education 

Reforestation and the Conservation of Natural Resources 

Adoption of Road Bond Amendments 

Closer Relationship Between Town and Country 

State Agricultural Exposition 


Actively Opposed 


State Income Tax 
Tax on Capital Stock of Manufacturing Corporations 
Tax on Coal at the Mines 

Issue of Tax Exempt Securities 
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Increased Rates in Workmen’s Srpeaenien! ed ee : ee 
Child Labor Amendment to Federal Constituticnt? :-" ore 2. “e 
Old Age Pensions eatery Sisal 
Compulsory Health Insurance 


4. The Local Chamber of Commerce 
A 


Its Organization 


ALBERT J. Stowe, “Chamber of Commerce Practice—Divisional Organiza- 
tion Facilitates Work,” Pittsburgh First, June 19, 1926 


A commercial organization’s machinery must be elastic in form. 
This enables treatment of a multitude of matters that might prove 
more difficult of solution if the Chamber were patterned on a 
rigid mold. 

There have been a number of chambers of commerce in dif- 
ferent parts of the country which have established ‘“non-consti- 
tutional” departments or divisions for handling of special lines of 
work, and in each instance where this method has been given a 
thorough trial, the subsequent achievements have been altogether 
agreeable to members of the organizations concerned. 

One Chamber which has drawn exceedingly favorable comment 
from many quarters throughout the country for its mode of or- 
ganization has operated several years as a departmentalized body 
with very general satisfaction accruing. To illustrate what is 
meant by departments, it will be of interest to give attention to 
how this particular Chamber divided its work. Co-incident with 
an expansion campaign the Pittsburgh Chamber adopted this basis 
of organization. Its divisions include :—organization, information 
and publicity, traffic, community affairs, natural resources, indus- 
try, commerce, government affairs and council organizations. A 
close relation is at all times maintained between divisions and 
board. Local conditions, such as geographic location, suggested 
departments which perhaps might not be found entirely useful by 
organizations not similarly situated. 


PROBLEMS ARE CLASSIFIED 


Practically all matters which come before the organization as 
a whole are possible of such classification as the several divisions 
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suggest, and are consequently easily referred to the particular de- 
partment ‘to.which each naturally belongs. In this manner, a 
problem relating ‘to railroad rates, is ordinarily given to the traffic 
division for handling; an industrial matter finds itself attended 
to by the industrial division, while a “city selling” campaign would 
naturally be handled by the publicity department. But in this 
organization there is no arbitrary rule prescribing reference of 
a given matter to any special division. 
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Vig, 23.—CHART OF THE DEPARTMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS OF THE PITTSBURGH 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


The very best talent and experience on special subjects, as rep- 
resented by the entire membership, is always marshalled in the 
particular department requiring it through committees. Of course, 
it is absolutely impossible to have in mind, when committees are 
being formed, just which members are interested (or have a par- 
ticular knowledge of) the work of a certain committee. Accord- 
ingly, members are at all times invited to specify the lines of 
endeavor which compel their interest, and usually once a year 
at least, request is made for suggestions from the membership re- 
garding committee personnel. Where individual members make 
no response to this form of request, they are themselves to blame. 
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SPECIAL COMMITTEES STILL USED 


On some occasions, for the purpose of handling particular mat- 
ters which do not appropriately fall to an existent committee, 
a special committee is appointed to execute work. In such in- 
stances, the special committees are expected to carry through mat- 
ters clearly defined in advance and they therefore do not originate 
duties. 

All departments in a chamber are subordinate to a central execu- 
tive control. Nor are the committees within any given division 
final in their conclusions. All reports or findings must be cleared 
through the central board of directors of the chamber. Where 
extra heavy work arises in one department the organization elastic- 
ity permits of co-operation from other divisions which ordinarily 
results in greater organization achievement during a given period. 
This certainly makes for much more economy in the operation of 
a commercial organization than has been found possible under 
other methods. Effort is always put forth by those of each depart- 
ment in a well-organized Chamber to keep in close touch with the 
working and aspirations of all the others, to the end the sum total 
of departmental activity may be fully correlated. 


BUREAU SYSTEM FOUND WANTING 


The bureau system of Chamber of Commerce organization dif- 
fers from the departmental type of operation in that there is 
danger of an utter lack of inter-bureau co-operation in the former. 
This does not result always, but the tendency is for each bureau, 
having its own set of officers and a very slight common bond 
with the Chamber, not to participate so thoroughly, as do de- 
partments, in the problems which are of general concern to all. 
A Chamber of Commerce must treat with a wide range of matters. 
Those who share in the solution of these must in most cases be 
representative of correspondingly broad community interests. A 
Chamber’s departments and the committees within each can be 
drawn up to coincide with that requirement with far greater facil- 
ity than can a bureau which, in the majority of cases, is composed 
only of those members whose interest and viewpoint is limited to 
the subject suggested by the bureau’s title. 

Very naturally much interest attaches to the present working 
of the Pittsburgh Chamber. At the moment a great deal of study 
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is being given selection of new committees that are to function 
in accord with the divisional set-up above described. 


B 
The Work of an Important Committee 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE 
PHILADELPHIA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
12th and Walnut Streets 


FORMED TO PROMOTE FIDELITY TO 
AGREEMENTS AND PROTECTION TO PUBLIC 


The principles which the Industrial Relations Committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce of Philadelphia is created to promul- 
gate and defend in the public interest are as follows: 

first. Employment relations should recognize and conform to 
those principles of individual liberty, freedom of contract and 
equality of opportunity which form EDS basis of our national in- 
stitutions, 

Second. The right of open a operation, that is, the right 
of the individual to enter and pursue any lawful ade or calling 
and to contract with others as employer or employe upon terms 
mutually acceptable as an essential part of the personal lberty 
of the individual. 

Third. While either employers or workers in the furtherance 

of legitimate self-interest have the right to combine for collec- 
tive action or dealing, such combination has no right to compel 
others by intimidation or coercion to accept its direction or con- 
trol. 
_ Fourth. Collective agreements between employers and employes, 
voluntarily entered into and not against the public interest, should 
be observed and performed by the parties with the same faith and 
eredit as applies to any valid contract. 

Fifth. The power of industrial combinations, whether of em- 
ployers or workers, is rightly accompanied by corresponding re- 
sponsibility. Where there is a lack of full legal responsibility on 
the part of such combinations for breach of agreement or violation 
of the rights of others, it is essential that they be held by the 
community to a higher degree of moral responsibility for their 
conduct. 
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Sixth. Combinations to establish a monopoly of the product 
or of labor and to bar the competition or take away the oppor- 
tunity of livelihood of those outside the combination are against 
good morals and the public interest. 

Seventh. The right of an industrial group to use its economic 
power for the benefit of its members is limited by its obliga- 
tion to respect the rights of others. The use of the sympathetic 
strike or lockout or of the boycott involves an attack upon 
innocent third parties and the public, and is indefensible and 
intolerable. 

Highth. The fact that disorder or violation of personal rights 
grows out of or is connected with an industrial controversy does 
not affect or lessen the primary duty of the public authorities to 
maintain law and order in the community and to afford the in- 
dividual full protection for life and property. 

Ninth. The public interest requires that the highest degree of 
efficiency and productivity in industry consistent with the health 
and welfare of the workers should be maintained. There should 
be no intentional restriction of output by either employer or em- 
ploye in order to cause an artificial scarcity of the product or of 
labor. In order that the worker may develop his full earning 
capacity and command his maximum wage, it is the duty of 
management to assist him to secure employment suited to his 
abilities, to furnish him incentive and opportunity for improve- 
ment, to provide proper safeguards for his health and safety, and 
to aid him to increase the value of his productive effort. 

Tenth. The paramount interest of the public in the opera- 
tion of the agencies of transportation and other branches of public 
utility service must be asserted and maintained against any at- 
tempt to bring about an interruption in the service of any public 
utility in furtherance of any private purpose or interest. 

Eleventh. Public employes should be accorded fair and gener- 
ous treatment and adequate means to protect their interests should 
be established; but the combination of such employes to interfere 
with or prevent the administration of any branch of the public 
service is a violation of their duty to the public and the state, and 
cannot be justified by any possible consideration. 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE COMMITTEE 


The membership of this committee shall consist of individual 
citizens and companies of the district of Philadelphia and of 
representatives of trade, commercial and civic organizations. 
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The Annual Report of the 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


PHILADELPHIA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
1924 


The Industrial Relations Committee has continued to devote 
its energies toward the establishment of a proper understanding 
between employer and employe, and to promulgating such plans 
as will permanently insure industrial peace and happiness. 

Beginning as arbitrators in labor disputes in May, 1920, its 
duties have largely resolved themselves into “the prevention of 
industrial unrest” and the maintenance of stable business condi- 
tions in our City, which is to-day one of the few large cities free 
from industrial strife. 

A briefly drawn survey of the activities of the Industrial Re- 
lations Committee during the year 1924 follows. The space given 
to subject matter is not indicative of the work done on the re- 
spective subjects but this review merely SURE est the scope of 
activities. 


Regular Committee meetings held................ 0.0000 eee 46 
Sub-Committee meetirigs held: 29% 1. J. dA 35 
Comfersticesiarmanged ils. DA. SLUR MAS AL Ae OF, ea 60 


Conference Subject Matter: 


Paulsboro and Chester Ferries; Mortgage Money—Metropolitan 
Life Ins. Co.; Houses Needed—Housing Commission; Savings and 
Thrift; Building and Loan; Savings Devices; Employment Condi- 
tions; Construction Data; Apprenticeship; Giant Power; Prison Im- 
provement; Child Labor Amendment. 


Active Sub-Committees: 


Administrative; Apprenticeship; Membership; Finance; Educa- 
tion; Grievance; Legislation; Code of Ethics; College Courses in 
Connection with Industry ; Immigration; Making the Best and Fullest 
Use of Available Labor in This Country; Public Information; More 
Mortgage Money for Home Construction and Group Savings; Injunc- 
tions in Labor Cases; On Office Arrangements; Prison Improvements; 
Pictorial Book. 


Speakers before the Committee: 
[A partial list of the subjects of addresses ineea 
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Ah erage 


Factory employees in Pennsylvania receive Weekly Income 


an average weekly wage of $26.24, 


Common Labor receives from 45c to 55c 
per hour for an 8 hour day. 


Exclusive 
of Bonus 
and Extras 





Should income be paid on the basis of production? 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce 
Bolletia No. 39 
Fic. 24—THIS ILLUSTRATION ACCOMPANIED THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE OF THE PHILADELPHIA CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE. IT REPRESENTS A PROTEST IN GRAPHIC FORM AGAINST 
THE STRIKING INEQUALITY IN DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME 
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Infiltration of Subversive Propaganda into Our Organizations; 
Industrial Constitution; Industrial Stability; “Trades Training” and 
“Labor “Conditions”; Construction of High Speed Transportation 
with Relation to Demand for Labor; Giant Power; Graphic Sketch 
Club—Its Methods and Their Effect; Future Construction Require- 
ments; A Greater University (regarding construction) ; Construction 
Program for the Schools; Budget on Construction Work Next Five 
Years; Employment Conditions; Regional Planning; Employe Con- 
tentment; Industrial Survey; Labor Conditions; Port Conditions; 
School Construction Work; Philadelphia—To-day and To-morrow. 


Special Luncheons: 


Associates at Drexel Institute Wacnehieon) 
Annual Luncheon of the Committee—“Philadelphia, To-day 
and To-morrow.” 


Bulletins and Reports: 


“For God and Country”; “Ten Commandments in Industry” ; 
“Apprenticeship”; “Immigration—Comparison of Labor Conditions 
at Home and Abroad”; “Making the Bést and Fullest Use of Avail- 
able Labor in This Country.” 


Publicity : 
Monthly Publications: 


Apprenticeship. 

Reducing Turnover. 

Savings. 

Industrial Activities, 

Latent Labor. 

Industrial Investment (Apprenticeship). 
Value of Plant Surveys. 

Personal Interest in Work. 

Industry and Thrift. 

10. Harmony and Co-operation. 

11. Philadelphia, To-day and To-morrow. 
12. Improvement of Prison Conditions. 


SERS NEO fe SR 


Newspaper Publicity: 


Comment has repeatedly appeared in our daily papers in con- 
nection with the various activities of the Committee. 


Surveys and Research: 


The following is subject. matter which has been given considera- 
tion before regular meetings, by Sub-Committees, in Conferences, 
and by office survey and research. 


£4. 
12. 
13. 


14. 
15. 
16. 
14 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
Q2. 
23. 
a4. 


25. 
26. 
at. 
28. 
aos 
30. 
ote 
32. 
33. 


35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
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Effects of Red Propaganda. 

Committee organization work. 

Monthly employment figures for Government. 
Efficiency engineers’ methods. 

Employes’ savings and group insurance. 
Apprenticeship agreement. 

Ten Year Plan. 

Held plans for Italian Embassy Building, for examination 
by Philadelphia firms. 

Youth movement. 

Incentives to work. 

Apprenticeship encouragement. 

More mortgage money for home construction. 

Trades Training Plan (co-ordination of trades schools, 
certifications, etc.). 

Contemplated construction in Philadelphia. 

Building and Loan Association methods. 

Advantages and use of Negro labor. 

Hotels or rooming houses for wage earners. 
Ferries—Paulsboro and Chester. 

Future transportation in Philadelphia. 

Living costs. 

Bricklaying and plastering schools. 

Philadelphia Orchestra difference with union players. 
Union bands. 

Associates in campaign to increase endowment by Drexel 
Institute. 

Business conditions. 

Methods of valuing property to be mortgaged. 

Local industrial data and facilities—for outside firms. 
Unemployment data. 

Wage earners’ vacations. 

Aid to applicants for employment. 

Cafeterias and restaurants in industrial plants. 
Foreign wage rates. 

Methods of reducing turn-over costs. 

Employe representation. 

Union activities. 

New basis of pay system. 

Clothing workers’ strike. 

Union label goods. 

Disabled men. 

Philadelphia’s market. 
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41. Real estate values. 

42. Labor market conditions. 

43. Hours and wages. 

44, Local export facilities and conditions. 

45. Mechanical devices for employes’ savings. 
46. Improvement of prison conditions. 

47. Child labor amendment. 


It has been our privilege to be continually called upon to render 
office information service to innumerable individuals, firms, 
and institutions locally and throughout the country. 

Our major report of the year, “Making the Best and Fullest 
Tse of Available Labor in This Country,” has been very highly 
commended by firms and associations, and has been requested 
for redistribution in quantities from 25 to 700. 


At this time when there are no ruptures in the various indus- 
tries in our City, and with a gradual extension of operations and 
increase of employment, we feel the occasion is particularly fitting 
for rededication to the work, not only of maintaining the present 
good conditions, but of improving upon them and effecting such 
relations between employer and employe as will assure continuity 
of industrial harmony. 

“Organized to promote good will, sound relations, and pros- 
perity in the industries of Philadelphia,’ we carry on into the 
new year with these principles strengthened by the facts that our 
City is free from industrial strife, and that our efforts to co-ordi- 
nate and co-operate with the various interests have been acceptable 
and productive of beneficial results in dealing with the solution of 
industrial, economic and humanitarian problems. 

We believe more firmly than ever “that education is the solu- 
tion of industrial difficulties.” 

Ernest T. Triaa, Chairman. 

Grorce W. B. Hicxs, Secretary. 

Cuartes L. Warxmr, Assistant Secretary. 


C 
Chamber Gives Publicity to the City’s Industries 


The following headings are taken from articles appearing in 
Pittsburgh Furst during 1925-1926: 


wo 


10. 
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“PITTSBURGH—FIFTH CITY OF THE UNITED 

STATES” 

“An Enumeration of Some of the Things Which Have 
Made the City and Its Environs the Most Famous In- 
dustrial Region of the Globe” 

“WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC COMPLETES WORLD’S 

LARGEST LOCOMOTIVE” 


_ “PITTSBURGH PAYROLL OVER $2,000,000 A DAY” 


“A Philadelphia Paper’s Interesting Statistics on Pitts- 
burgh’s Industries in Which There Is an Invested Capital 
of $1,750,000,000” 

“GREATER PITTSBURGH PRODUCES TWENTY PER 
CENT OF ALL PENNSYLVANIA OIL” 

“Greater Pittsburgh’s Refinery Products Are Valued at 
‘Twenty-five Million Dollars Annually” 

“GREATER PITTSBURGH ANNUALLY MANUFAC- 
TURES FOODS VALUED AT MORE THAN $120,- 
* 000,000” 

“Greater Pittsburgh’s Pure Foods Include a Variety of 
Products” 

“GREATER PITTSBURGH—A GREAT CHEMICAL 
CENTER” 

“Greater Pittsburgh Chemicals Essential to Many Indus- 
tries” 

“GREATER PITTSBURGH’S FORTY-SIX GLASS. 
WORKS MANUFACTURE A GLASS FOR EVERY 
PURPOSE” 

“Greater Pittsburgh’s Annual Glass Output Valued at 
$50,000,000” 

“One-sixth of the Nation’s Glass Industry Within Thirty 
Miles of Pittsburgh” 

“OVER ONE BILLION DOLLARS SPENT IN GREATER 
PITTSBURGH ON CONSTRUCTION WORK DURING 
THE HALF DECADE 1921-1925” 

“GREATER PITTSBURGH’S PRINTING FACILITIES 
ARE UNSURPASSED” 

“Printing and Publishing a Major Greater Pittsburgh 
Industry” 

“<THE UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH—A COMMU- 
_NITY INSTITUTION FURNISHING A COMPLETE 
EDUCATION” 
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D 
“Booster” Activities 


THINGS IN WHICH PITTSBURGH TAKES 
PRECEDENCE 


Pittsburgh’s purchasing power is nearly $1,000,000,000 a month. 

Pittsburgh has the largest tube and pipe mill in the world. 

Pittsburgh has the largest structural steel plant in the world. 

Pittsburgh has the greatest wire manufacturing plant known. 

Pittsburgh has the largest glass manufacturing plant in the 
world. 

Pittsburgh has the largest independent concern making steel for 
bridges and construction. 

Pittsburgh has one plant which leads the world in manufacturing - 
airbrakes. 

Pittsburgh has the world’s largest corporation making rolling 
mill machinery. : 

Pittsburgh has the largest commercial coal plant in the United 
States. 

Pittsburgh has the largest aluminum finishing works in the 
world. 

Pittsburgh leads both hemispheres in the scope of its pickling 
and preserving plants. 

Pittsburgh is an acknowledged center for scientific industrial 
research. 
Pittsburgh leads the world in production of vanadium and 
radium. 

Pittsburgh’s electrical manufacturing works are the largest in 
the world. 

Pittsburgh has the world’s largest cork manufacturing plant. 

Pittsburgh leads the world in production of iron, steel, glass, 
electrical machinery, steel cars, tinplate, airbrakes, railway signals 
and safety devices, firebrick, white lead and many other products, 
besides occupying a prominent place in the manufacture of 300 
other products. | 

Pittsburgh’s stockyards rank sixth in the country in volume of 
business. 

Pittsburgh ranks high in the manufacture of acids and other 
chemicals used in manufacturing. 

Pittsburgh has the largest jack manufacturing plant in the 
United States. 
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Pittsburgh has one of the country’s largest concerns building 
small boats, boats celebrated throughout the world. 

Pittsburgh’s banking surplus is exceeded only by New York 
and Philadelphia. 

Pittsburgh has a trust company which has the largest un- 
divided surplus of any bank in the world, with one exception. It 
is double that of the Bank of England, three times that of the Im- 
perial Bank of Germany and nearly quadruples that of the Bank of 
France (before and after the war). 

Pittsburgh is a veritable home of art and music, as its sculptors 
and painters and composers have proved in competition with the 
world’s masters. 

Pittsburgh, by the late Professor Langley, conceived and con- 
structed the first airplane. 

Pittsburgh has the largest photographic telescope and leads in 
the manufacture of telescopic lenses. 

Pittsburgh’s “civic center,” where are grouped the buildings of 
a dozen institutions, schools and organizations, is considered one 
of the most remarkable in the country. 

Pittsburgh’s two principal educational institutions, the Univer- - 
sity of Pittsburgh and the Carnegie Institute of Technology, have 
now registered nearly 16,000 students from all over the world. 

Pittsburgh is the only city in America which has an annual 
international exhibition of paintings. 

Pittsburgh district has within its confines 350 coal mines, which 
employ 40,000 miners and they produce annually more than 100,- 
000,000 tons of coal. 


On September 5, 1925, the following appeared in the regular 
weekly issue of Pittsburgh First: 


“GET READY TO WELCOME HARRISBURG CRUISERS” 


“NAMES OF THE 400 BUSINESS MEN FROM THAT CITY WHO WILL 
BE GIVEN” 
“A Dinner by the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce on the Eve- 
ning of September 8—Street Parade Here on September 9” 


March 30, 1926: 


“TRADE TOUR PROMISES TO BREAK RECORDS” 


“Silver Anniversary (25th) Swing Around Circuit Assured Warm 
Welcome Everywhere—Itinerary Schedule and First 
Partial List of Participants” 
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TWENTY-FIFTH GOLDEN RULE TRADE TOUR 
ITINERARY 
May 8, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8—1926 








Time Taso Me edoeh Waviiese tie! 
‘ ning : Rail- 
City of of . of Stop | Dis- 
E D t Time a Min. |t road 
Arrival |Departure);;. yg | Hr.—Min. ance 
Monday, May 3— 
Pittsburchy. Pane... 00 PM! 12230 PM pa saves Ike lisa er e., \ Bae Nea aes 
Wheeling, W. Va...} 3:00P.M] .... 2—30)Night Stop} 65.7/P. R. R 


Tuesday, May 4— 


Wheeling, W. Va...) .... 4 SOUARME Ric: yet aed ven: seal [i Bie sd) 
Fairmont, W. Va..} 8:00 4.M.J}10:15 a.m} 3—30) 2—15 77.8|B. & O 
Grafton, W. Va... .J11:15 a.m.| 1:00P.m.) 1—00} 1—45 22.0)B. & O 
Clarksburg, W. Va..| 2:30P.M.) .... 1—30]Night Stop] 22.3/B. & O 
Wednesday, May 5— 
Clarksburg, W. Va..} .... 4:0 QMAaM I “nget ote AEE ...1B. & O 
Cumberland, Md...] 8:00 4.m.j10:00 a.m} 4—00} 2—00 | 123.7/B. & O 
Meyersdale, Pa...../11:00 A.m.J12:30 P.m.| 1—00] 1—30 37.2)B. & O 
Somerset, Pa...... 1:30P.M.) 2:30P.M.| 1—00 1—00 21.0/B. & O 
Johnstown, Pa.....| 4:00PM) .... 1—30|Night Stop] 35.9]B. & O 
Thursday, May 6— 
JONMSbOWN, baer | se ote GO VOUNEMG | oe certs Mie ce er eae | Bae Gohl A 
Altoona, “Pare... 2.1: 8:15 aA.m.J10:45 a.m.| 1—45| 2—30 37.5|P. R.R 
Tyrone, (Pas a. sc 11:15 a.MJ12:15 P.M. 30} 1—00 14.2)/P. KR. R 
Clearfield, Pa...... 2:00 P.M.| 4:00 p.m.| 1—45} 2—00 40.5]P. R.R 
Lock Haven, Pa....| 7:00PM) .... 3—00|Night Stop} 77.0)N. Y. C 
Friday, May 7— 
Lock Haven, Pa....| .... EL OOMASNT | Serre ante ek macnn ere te ING Ve, 
Williamsport, Pa...} 1:00 P.m.} 4:00P.m.] 2—00) 3—00 27.0)N. Y..C 
Harrisburg; Pa. 2.0} 7 200 Pit) 2. 3—00|Night Stop] 93.1)P. R. R 
Saturday, May 8—.. 
arrishumoyp bial das | eke: Pa AVG Elba eins BY |S ear Oke e21| PARE Ri: 
Pittsburgh, Pa.....) 8:37 A.MJ..... 5—53) 6 se 244.6/P. R. R. 
Total, Mileage, 939.5 TRADE EXTENSION CoMMITTER, 


The Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburgh. 
March 20, 1926: 
“HOW THE CHAMBER SECURED PITTSBURGH AN AIR- 
PLANE LANDING FIELD” 


October 2, 1925: | 
“CHAMPION PIRATES ENTERTAINED BY CHAMBER” 
“Seven Hundred Business Men Who Are Rooters Both for the 
1925 Champions and for Pittsburgh Have a Royal Time” 
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June 19, 1926: 

“DON’T MISS THE CHAMBER’S MONTHLY MEETING” 
“Music, Excellent Dinner, and Brief Addresses by Representatives 
of Seven New Subsidiary Councils to be the Special 
Features of the Gathering” 


July 3, 1926: 
“PITTSBURGH’S CENTENNIAL HONORS TO FOSTER” 
“TMMORTAL SONG WRITER’S ONE HUNDREDTH BIRTHDAY TO BE 
CELEBRATED BY HIS NATIVE CITY IN AN IMPRESSIVE MANNER” - 
“Foster’s Relatives to Take Part” 


July 17, 1926: 
“CHAMBER TO ENTERTAIN NORTH POLE HERO” 
“Gen. Umberto Nobile, Who Flew Over Pole in the Norge, Will 
Tell Us of His Experiences Next Tuesday by 
Courtesy of Aero Club” 


August 28, 1926: 

“PITTSBURGH EASILY THE HONOR CITY AT SESQUI” 
“PHILADELPHIA PAPER COMPLIMENTS US ON OUR BEING THE ONLY 
CITY TO SHOW IN OUR OWN BUILDING” 

“How the Pittsburgh Display Strikes the Eye of an Unbiased 
Observer” 


The following are taken from the Philadelphia Inquirer, on 
the dates indicated. 


January 3, 1926: 

“MEETINGS IN 192% SOUGHT FOR CITY” 
“CHAMBER OF COMMERCE IN CAMPAIGN TO SECURE CONVENTIONS” 
“Four Organizations Already Invited to Meet Next Year in 
Philadelphia” 


February 26, 1926: 

“FOREIGN STUDENTS DINED BY CHAMBER” 
‘EXPERT SEES U. S. ACTION NEEDED TO EXTEND TRADE TO COUNTRIES 
ABROAD” 

“Almost Every Land on Globe Represented at Annual Educational 
Reception” 


March 13, 1926: 

“CONVENTION HALL SOUGHT BY CHAMBER” 
“URGE MAYOR TO PROVIDE FUNDS FROM PROPOSED NEW ELECTORAL 
LOAN” 

“Claim Other Cities Have Built Places to Compete with 
Philadelphia” 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS 


Describe briefly the origin and development of chambers of 
commerce. 

In what notable respects do European chambers of commerce 
differ from those in the United States? 

How is the lobbying work of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce carried on? Describe fully. 

By what methods does the United States Chamber of Commerce 
attempt to influence the views of business men throughout the 
country? By what methods does it attempt to ascertain what 
views they hold? 

Why does not the Chamber of Commerce confine itself to ques- 
tions which have strictly to do with business ? ; 

What work is the United States Chamber of Commerce doing 
to raise business standards?) Compare the methods and results 
with those obtained by the Rotary International. 

What reaction does the work of the Chamber cause in the 
minds of important government officials? Why? y 
Describe the organization and work of a state Chamber of Com- 
merce. Compare this with the work of the national Chamber. 
Describe in some detail the organization of the Pittsburgh Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Now investigate fully the organization of the 
Chamber of Commerce in your own city and compare the two. 
Why is it necessary to have such an enormous number of com- 
mittees? After a careful study of the names and purposes of 
these committees, is it your impression that some of them might 
be dispensed with, without materially injuring the organization. 
What were some of the chief purposes lying behind the forma- 
tion of the Industrial Relations Committee in Philadelphia? 
What is the nature of the work done by this committee? 


TOPICS FOR FURTHER INVESTIGATION AND 
DISCUSSION 


Secure a copy of the annual report of an important committee 
of the Chamber of Commerce of your own, or some nearby, city. 
Make a thorough study of this report, and compare it with the 
one presented in the text of this chapter. 

What is “Community Boosting”? Is it.actually a boon, or is 
it a detriment to a community? How can it be effectively done, 
and above all, sensibly done? Compare the following from J. R. 
Sprague, “Chamber of Commerce Stuff,” Saturday Evening Post, 
February 28, 1925. 


Recently I chanced to be in a Southern town of 4,000 population that 
had just organized a chamber of commerce, and the livewire members 
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were holding a get-together banquet to celebrate. Under the spell 
of great optimism there were numerous suggestions as to the means 
to be employed in bringing about the desired results. One member 
believed the town’s growth would be best served py making it a 
tourist center, and advocated a large electric sign a‘ the railroad 
station which should announce to travelers, We Welcome the World. 
Another advocated that the chamber of commerce should hire a big- 
league baseball team to do its spring training at the local ball park. 
This would bring both tourists and industries, he argued, because 
every day during the training season the name of the town would 
be mentioned in the sporting columns of city newspapers; when 
people read about a place they are always anxious to go and see it 
for themselves, and many would want to locate permanently. 

A third member’s suggestion was purely commercial. He advocated 
that motion pictures should be made of the river that flows through 
the town, and that the pictures be shown at the state capital during 
the session of the legislature. By this means, he said, the entire 
state would be apprised of the town’s natural water power, and manu- 
facturers would presently be clamoring for sites in the community. 

The official speaker of the occasion was a man from the near-by 
big city who had been invited to give the new chamber-of-commerce 
members the benefit of his long experience in civic activities. His 
talk was simple and to the point. 

“Years ago I ran a general merchandise business in a town up in 
Missouri,” he said, “and in the same town there was a man named 
Jones who had a hardware store. It wasn’t a very big hardware 
store, but he was going along all right until he got the idea he 
wasn’t getting rich fast enough. He used to go to the city two or 
three times a year to buy goods, and every time he got back from 
one of these trips he had a discontented feeling from recalling how 
much grander the big city hardware stores were than his own. He 
decided that he was not boosting his proposition hard enough, and 
the first thing he did to remedy it was to change the name of his 
place from Jones’ Hardware Store to Jones’ Mammoth Emporium. 
He had a lot of signboards painted that he nailed on trees all over 
the county, announcing that he sold everything from a mousetrap 
to a threshing machine, and he hired boys to stick handbills under 
all the front doors telling how complete his stock was and how he 
was prepared to satisfy all customers. 

“All this boosting undoubtedly brought a good many extra cus- 
tomers to Jones’ store; but he didn’t profit much by it, because he 
didn’t have a big enough stock of merchandise to make good on his 
publicity. When a farmer came in to look at threshing machines he 
expected to be shown some real machines, and would not be satisfied 
at Jones’ explanation that he did not actually carry them in stock, 
but would be glad to order one from the manufacturer’s catalogue. 
In the long run Jones’ boosting campaign did him more harm than 
good, because he got the reputation of being a four-flusher; people 
who had been induced to go to his emporium expected to see a wonder- 
ful display of goods, and they were inclined to resent it when they 
found he had no bigger stock than any other hardware store in 
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town. The last I heard of Jones he was just about three jumps ahead 
of the referee in bankruptcy, and all because his stock of goods did 
not match up with his boosting. 

“Now take this town of yours that you are so ambitious shoud 
and for which you have organized your new chamber of commerce. 
Are you sure you have a big enough stock of goods to warrant doing 
the things that have been proposed? For, after all, you can’t get 
away from the fact that running a town is just the same as running 
a hardware store or any other business. Maybe if you built a big 
electric sign beside the railroad tracks or hired a baseball team to 
do its spring training here, you might get some strangers to come 
to town; but what have you got in stock to offer them when they do 
come? People with money enough to travel around the country are 
apt to be kind of fussy; if you don’t suit them the first time they 
don’t come again; and as business men you know it doesn’t pay to 
sell a customer just one time. 

“The idea of capitalizing your water power is a good one, but 
when you have been doing chamber-of-commerce work as long as I 
have you will find that the business of locating factories is about 
the most competitive industry there is. Every town and city in the 
country is pulling for factories, and every one of them has some 
natural advantages to offer. I am afraid it would take more than 
a motion picture of your river to cause any great stampede of factories 
toward your community. 

“If my old friend Jones had devoted his energies to building up 
his stock of hardware instead of doing so much outside boosting, the 
public would have found his store was a satisfactory place to trade 
and he might have worked up a good solid business. Why wouldn’t 
it be a good idea for your new chamber of commerce to build up 
your stock a little before you go campaigning for outside customers? 

“I noticed to-day a lot of automdbiles and farm wagons parked 
in the public square, and in nearly all of them were women and 
children waiting for others of their families to finish their trading 
in the stores. I don’t know of any better use you could make of 
your boosting fund than to maintain some kind of a community 
headquarters where people from the surrounding country could be 
made comfortable. Looking at it from a purely business standpoint, 
the people right here in your own county spend the same kind of 
money as tourists from New York or Chicago, and they come a good 
deal oftener. 

“As for new manufacturing plants, you’ve already got a couple of 
mills that are making use of the water power in the river, and I 
had a talk with the owner of one of them this afternoon. He told me 
he was doing a fairly good business, and that if he had more capital 
he saw where he could sell twice as much of his product and employ 
twenty-five or thirty more hands. Of course, it is more exciting to 
bring in brand-new enterprises and it looks fine to read in the news- 
paper that the livewire chamber of commerce has succeeded in adding 
another factory to the industrial district; but if any of you gentlemen 
have money to invest, it will serve the same purpose if you use it to 
help the factories already established, and the chances are that the 
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investment will be safer also. And outside manufacturers will be 
more inclined to locate in your midst if they see you are inclined to 
get behind the industries you have.” 


What are some of the devices by means of which local chambers 
of commerce try to get their city’s name on the front page of 
the newspapers? To what extent are devices of this sort suc- 
cessful ? 

What is a trade tour? What are the purposes of such tours, and 
how are they conducted ? 

Comment on the following from an address by Mr. P. H. 
Gadsden, May 20, 1926. Mr. Gadsden is a member of the Board 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United States has in operation 
one of the greatest research departments in the world. Every great 
national question which now confronts this country, and which our 
Congressmen are expected to pass upon, is being studied by that re- 
search department to the very closest economic analysis. We don’t 
care whether it is Republican doctrine or Democratic doctrine, or 
emanates from one party or the other. What we want to know is 
whether it is economically sound; if it is, we say so, whether it is 
for the Administration or against it. We have established such a 
position in Washington that during this winter, on a number of 
occasions, committees of Congress sent for representatives of the 
National Chamber to give them their views on national legislation, 
invited them to appear before them. Only the other day the Presi- 
dent of the United States in a message to Congress—for the first 
time, so far as any one can recall—referred by name to a commercial 
organization. In his message on the Merchants Marine he referred 
to the report of his own examiner and to the result of the investiga- 
tion of the United States Chamber of Commerce. Now, gentlemen, 
what is that worth to the business man; what does it mean to you 
and me? It means that we are building up in this country an organi- 
zation which will voice the mature, deliberate business views of 
America. 


For some interesting remarks on Chambers of Commerce of an 
earlier day, see Edward Alsworth Ross’ volume, Sin and Society 
(Houghton Mifflin, 1907). 

The following appeared in Pittsburgh First, July, 1926: 

“Your Card in the Chamber of Commerce Branch Library en- 
titles you to any book in the hundreds of thousands in the 
central Carnegie Library.” 

From the Philadelphia Inquirer, December 11, 1925: 


Each business house in Bloomington, Illinois, has its own Yule tree 
on the curb. The street lights have been painted red and green and 
the town is placarded with pleas to shop early. The decorations 
are sponsored by the Association of Commerce to promote Christmas 
buying. 
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The Northeast Chamber of Commerce in Philadelphia erected a . 
huge poster with these words: 


JOIN NOW!!! 
United Northeast Week, Oct. 19 to 23. 
1000 Members Wanted. 
Northeast Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce. 


J.C. Long, Public Relations, Chap. xi (McGraw-Hill, 1924), deals 
with the publicity of Chambers of Commerce. Quiett and Casey, 
Principles of Publicity, Chap. xvii (Appleton, 1926) is called 
“Civic Association Publicity,” but it deals almost exclusively 
with Chambers of Commerce, and concerning them, has excel- 
lent material. 

It is interesting to note that in the fall of 1927, before Congress 
convened, the United States Chamber of Commerce asked the 
1,500 bodies connected with it throughout the country to approve 
a report of its special committee urging a tax reduction of about 
$400,000,000. This is particularly interesting because the admin- 
istration regarded this as altogether too large a cut, setting the 
figure at about $250,000,000. Examine the tax reduction record 
of the First Session of the 70th Congress to see what the result 
was, and what influence the Chamber of Commerce had in that 
result. It is very unusual to see the Chamber opposing the 
administration in a matter of this importance, and also to see the 
reaction of the head of the administration, as reported in the 
Philadelphia Inquirer, November 26, 1927. Carter Field, Wash- 
ington correspondent, describes the President as. “boiling over 
with indignation and anger to an extent that few who have 
observed the President’s normal calm would believe”; he speaks 
of “the spark that touched off the White House conflagration,” 
ete. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE APPEAL OF THE CORPORATION AND OF LABOR 


In the Introduction to Chapter XVI, which deals with the 
public relations counsel, mention has already been made of the 
two phases of corporation publicity, namely, advertising and 
the cultivation of good will. Since the latter is the special field 
of the public relations counsel whose work and methods we 
have already studied, the present chapter will deal chiefly with 
the various forms of advertising. 

But even in advertising, the adoption of the modern slogan 
of service has produced notable changes. Instead of trying 
merely to sell goods, the great modern corporation seeks even 
through its advertising to inform the public about the company, 
its problems, its faithful employes, its processes of manufac- 
ture, and its desire to give its patrons reliable and satisfactory 
service. There is, it would seem, a real significance to this 
effort. The earlier forms of business organization—the in- 
dividual entrepreneur, and the partnership—were small, and 
their relations with the public were of a closely personal nature. 
The modern corporation was a huge, impersonal thing, sadly 
lacking any touch of a sympathic human relationship in its 
contacts with the public. It was Herbert Spencer, I think, 
who said that the most interesting study to mankind is man. 
Anything human naturally attracts us, and holds our interest. 
Anything lacking the human quality finds it much more diffi- 
cult to do this. : 

When the heads of our large corporations began to realize 
these truths, they began to cultivate the human side of their 
organizations and to inform the public of their efforts. The 
desire to further this humanization process—to reéstablish the 
personal relationship that existed of old, lies behind many of 
the publicity efforts of modern corporations. The business man 
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and property owner has always had a large influence upon | 
public opinion, but the methods which he now uses to control 
public opinion are different than those which he formerly used. 

The chapter opens with a comment upon the modern business 
man as a molder of public opinion, stressing the comparatively 
recent development of the business man as public speaker and 
orator. The second section presents in outline form the various 
mediums of corporation publicity, typical examples of which 
are next given. The concluding selection deals with the appeal 
of organized labor. William Green’s conclusions on this matter 
are applicable to corporations and labor unions alike—namely, 
that both use every method of appeal available at present, and 
that in the future they will use such additional methods as may 
be developed. 


1. The Modern Business Man as a Molder of Public Opinion 


Modern Eloquence, IV, preface, xi-xiv 


When the first edition of Modern Eloquence was published, it 
contained very few speeches by business men and very few speeches 
on topics of primary interest to the business world. In the old 
days if a Board of Trade or a Chamber of Commerce held a din- 
ner, it was likely to call in a clergyman or a politician to make 
the speech of the evening. The successful banker or manufac- 
turer did not usually view the art of eloquence as of much prac- 
tical service in his affairs, however delightful an accomplishment 
it might be for men of greater leisure. To-day, conditions are dif- 
ferent. Our great commercial concerns have employment for good 
talkers. The leaders of the industrial world are invited to the 
platforms of our colleges and welcomed as speakers at our dinners 
and assemblies. Our huge corporations have spokesmen to pre- 
sent their cases before the bar of public opinion. -The twenty 
years that have elapsed between the first and revised editions of 
this series have witnessed the successful entry of the man of busi- 
ness into the forum of public discussion. Any young man may 
well regard a training in public speaking as an essential part of 
his preparation for a career in business. 

Although the causes which have brought about these changed 
conditions are too numerous and complex for a brief analysis, a 
few of them may be noticed because they are still operative and 
likely to attract increasing attention and comment. 
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In the first place, the last twenty years have been marked by 
an enormous expansion of advertising and salesmanship in this 
country. We are temperamentally sellers rather than buyers, and 
modern commerce relies in the first instance on extension of 
sales. It requires talk to sell goods. Superior salesmanship re- 
quires superior talk. One of the chief uses of eloquence in the 
daily task of the world’s work is to present the merits of some 
article, person, organization or idea so as to persuade and con- 
vince the public. Our great industries are ever seeking for young 
men who are sellers, who can use the arts of speech so as to in- 
form and persuade. 

A second cause for the increase of public speaking among busi- 
ness men is to be found in the multiplication of associations. Every 
city now has its Board of Trade or Chamber of Commerce. Every 
retail or wholesale group of merchants, every industry, every trade 
has its organization. The largest of them is doubtless the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor with its membership of nearly five 
million; but there is no group of employers or employes so small 
that it cannot find affiliation with some similar bodies. The ex- 
istence of an association of any sort demands public speech. The 
very essence of organization is a common and helpful under- 
standing among the members, which must be promoted by con- 
ference and discussion. We are in an era of conventions, con- 
ferences, meetings and reunions. The majority of the speeches 
in this volume were addresses to meetings of one association or 
another. The officers of nearly every organization, whether it 
be a group of retail dealers in a city or a labor union, a great 
trust or a convention of bankers, are supposed to be able to act 
as its spokesmen as well as its directors. Every important asso- 
ciation feels the need of a representative who can command the 
attention of a wider audience than its own membership affords. 
Our nation is composed of many organizations other than those 
indicated in its political constitution. Almost all our citizens, 
women as well as men, are banded together by causes or trades 
or professions or business into associations whose voices. are heard 
in the forum of national discussion. 

In the third place, modern business has been rapidly coming 
to realize that its management, its principles, even its methods 
and its profits, are matters of public interest. The day is past 
when a capitalist could limit his public addresses to the single 
sentence “The public be damned.” The public of our day has de- 
manded that it be taken into the confidence of “big business,”’ and 
the wiser leaders of our corporations have seen that a frank and 
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free discussion between capital, labor and the public is for the 
advantage of all concerned. The necessity of such discussion and 
understanding was felt first in the case of the public service cor- 
porations which have grown so numerous and so important—such 
as, the railways, the street railways, the gas and electric light 
companies. The debate aroused by the affairs of these organiza- 
tions is still intense and is likely to continue so for another gen- 
eration. But meanwhile the public has extended its interest to 
other concerns—to the sellers of steel and oil and sugar and beef 
and automobiles. The leader of any great industry is bound to 
consider not merely how he shall run his business but what he 
shall say to the public. And in turn the public has become eager 
to learn not merely the facts about the business but something 
also of the personalities and opinions of its leaders. A glance 
at the contents of this volume will be enough to indicate that 
many of our captains of industry have become highly skilled. in 
addressing the public and that their words are exercising a power- 
ful influence upon the American people. 

In the fourth place, the subjects that are before the nation for 
discussion and decision are largely economic, industrial or finan- 
cial. Naturally the leaders of business wish to share in this de- 
bate. They are no longer willing to leave it to the members of 
congress and legislature. Possibly it is true that fewer persons 
to-day than fifty years ago read the records of our Senate and 
House of Representatives, but there are vastly more persons 
to-day than then who give some heed to the never ceasing dis- 
cussion of press and platform. Every step in the growth of the 
press, in the rapidity of communication, in the ease with which 
large bodies of people can be brought together in assembly, aids 
in rendering this debate of business questions nation wide. Our 
pressing problems of the railroads, of strikes, of the relation of 
labor and capital, of taxation, of the debts to us from our allies, of 
government regulation, are being debated not only in congress 
and in the press but before countless associations, and not only 
by our political representatives but by those who are still actively 
sharing in the risks of capital, the responsibilities of management 
or the aspirations of labor. 

The operation of all four of these causes that have pushed the 
man of business to the platform was at first retarded but finally 
accelerated by the world war. All the arts of salesmanship were 
employed in distributing the Liberty bonds. Every existing asso- 
ciation lent itself to patriotic service, and the need for enormous 
economic productivity required an unexampled development of 
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business organization. It became a patriotic necessity that the 
affairs of many business undertakings should gain the interest 
and sympathy of the public. And though every issue and differ- 
ence might be subordinated to the main purpose of winning the 
war, it soon became évident that, when the war was won, our 
people would return to an eager discussion of economic, indus- 
trial, and financial problems. 


2. Business Publicity 


GLENN C. QuieTT AND RAupH D. Casry, Principles of Publicity.’ Chap. xii, 
abridged. (Appleton, 1926) 


The stability of any business rests on the confidence of its 
public. The growth of any business depends on the expansion 
of this circle of confidence to include a larger public. People must 
be made to believe in the sincerity and honesty of the business, 
in the appropriateness of its aim and in the intelligence and 
integrity of its management; they must understand its obvious 
service and, more important than that, its fundamental relation 
to the needs of society. 

Publicity implies not only explaining business and justifying 
business, but humanizing business. Publicity must explain such 
institutions as the railroads so humanly that the man in the 
street, who is more concerned with the economical operation of 
his automobile than he is with great transportation problems, 
can understand that the common carriers are performing a service 
that is directly related to his individual welfare. He must be 
helped to see the railroads in humanized terms—in terms of 
personalities behind the work, of personalities carrying on the 
work, of personalities ultimately served by the work. 


oa a ee eee ee 
1 John C. Long in Public Relations (McGraw-Hill, 1924) lists and gives 

valuable illustrations of the following mediums of corporation publicity in 

Chap. viii: 

. Demonstrations and opportunities for visitors to inspect plant 

. The conducting of research work 

Use of newspapers 

Radio 

. The platform 

. Motion pictures 

. General magazines 

. House organs 

. Employees’ magazines 

. Pamphlets 
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INTERNAL PUBLICITY 


The humanizing of a business, the attempt to bring it to such 
a point that it will thrive on the full ight of publicity, must begin 
from within. Before publicity begins, the organization must be 
functioning smoothly and in line with the proclaimed policies of 
conduct; the employees must understand the business, have con- 
fidence in the integrity of its management and its aims, and be 
on friendly terms with the management and with each other. 
If the business is not in such shape that it satisfies those who are 
closest to it, then it cannot hope to satisfy those who are farther 
away. 

Once the morale of a business is lifted off the dead level 
of mediocrity, its employees become valuable forces in improving 
public relations. Their words always carry singular and especial 
weight when they discuss company affairs with outsiders; whether 
this weight is to be for or against the company depends on the 
actual working and operating conditions of the company and the 
morale of the employees. 

The internal solidarity of a concern is best assured from a 
publicity standpoint by the publication of an employee’s house 
organ that will give the employee and his affairs a new importance, 
will explain the policies and acts of the company to the em- 
ployee and will actually further internal campaigns for improve- 
ment of service and better living and working conditions among 
employees. In such an organ, the morale is further raised by 
considering everyone as an employee from the president down 
to the least office boy. Through the sort of relations engendered 
by a successful employee’s house organ, every job is given new 
dignity, every task, however small, an added importance, and 
every man is made to feel that he is a necessary and desirable 
part of the great machine which functions as the organization. 

In a business that is too small for the publication of an em- 
ployee’s house organ, the same effect can be obtained by bulletins, 
letters, small pamphlets, and an attempt to keep up a personal 
bond of interest between the employer and the employee. Morale 
is largely dependent on making every man realize the importance 
of his position, its relation to the total work of the organization, 
the possibilities of ultimate reward for work well performed, the 
interest of the employer in those employed. 

Through the proper stimulation of the internal organization of 
the firm, it is possible to create a channel for the flow of the 
firm’s ideas on public service from the management through the 
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employees to the client or customer. Among these ideas would 
be courteous treatment of clients and prospective clients, proper 
attention to complaints—-whether the firm is a great railway cor- 
poration or a corner grocery—and the distribution of facts tending 
to increase the prestige and desirability of the firm in the custom- 
er’s mind. If employees are so treated as to be friendly to the 
firm, they will become the mouthpieces for “boosting” the firm 
when they are provided with facts and material information. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


The public is inclined to believe the old adage, “Handsome is 
as handsome does,” and no amount of boasting will serve to cover 
up a lack of accomplishment of things boasted about. The whole 
point of public relations is to make the business such that it can 
win public approval and then to hasten to enlarge this public 
approval by emphasizing the good points of the business. Publicity 
is invaluable in that it speeds up the reaction of the public to 
a good thing, but it is useless to use publicity before the institu- 
tion to be popularized is ready for it. 


Advertising 


Once a consistent policy of public relations is adopted, there 
are several channels through which this can be made public. 
First and most familiar is paid advertising, and this is so familiar 
to the business man that no discussion of it is necessary. Publicity 
is a larger field than advertising, and the adoption of a program 
of public relations implies in most instances the use of a certain 
amount of paid advertising. The investigation and plans made 
necessary by a broad-gauge program of publicity would take cogni- 
zance of advertising and, indeed, would actually result in the 
creation of ideas for advertising copy. Ordinarily the publicity 
man would make arrangements for advertising with and through 
a commercial advertising agency. 


Direct Publicity 


The creation of booklets setting forth the ideas and service of 
the firm, the preparation and mailing of special bulletins, letters, 
and other direct mailing pieces would probably be done from 
the publicity office of the firm itself rather than through an 
advertising agency. The production of attractive direct publicity 
growing out of the special services and needs of the company 
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is a valuable means of favorably influencing the firm’s public. 
Any such production should be definitely linked up with the whole 
publicity program and policy, so that every bit of printed mat- 
ter going out from the firm would bear a definite relation to 
every other piece and every advertisement. Only by such a close 
interrelation of effort is it possible to obtain the fullest value 
from a program of publicity. 

A house organ for possible customers and clients and for gen- 
eral distribution is an important part of the publicity program of 
many institutions; it is discussed in detail in another chapter. 


Other Forms 


Publicity by word of mouth, by speeches at public meetings 
and conventions and especially arranged meetings, should be con- 
sidered as a part of a business publicity program. Every oppor- 
tunity to bring to public attention the persons engaged in the 
management of a business is valuable, for it creates friends. On 
occasions when speeches can be arranged, the speaker need not 
necessarily talk about his business in order to gain friends for 
it. If his connection with the business is known, this, in itself, 
is of. value in creating friendly interest, and any popularity the 
speaker may acquire on his own behalf reflects favorably on the 
business with which he is connected. 


NEWSPAPER PUBLICITY 


Eyery: business that interests large sections of the public by 
virtue of the service it gives the public is obviously a source of 
news, for news is nothing else than the timely reporting of hap- 
penings which are of interest to the public. Similarly, any busi- 
ness which, though small in itself, nevertheless has some one 
side or aspect that touches the public interest may be, under 
proper treatment, a source of news. The extent to which any 
business is a source of news varies with the size of the town in 
which it is situated, the occupation of the population, and the 
importance of the business in relation to the community. For 
example, the activities of an import and export firm that might 
be of some importance in the small west coast seaport which is its 
home would not be of interest in New York or Philadelphia if 
the firm were situated there. Other and larger institutions would 
be the authoritative source of news along that line in the larger 
centers. Even small firms, however, have always the opportunity 
of breaking into the news if their officers have the ability of 
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sensing a news situation and inserting their firm into it. Tor 
example, if there was a threatened shortage of fine Havana wrapper 
tobacco, the first man who tipped off the newspapers about it and 
gave out an authoritative interview on the subject would get the 
advantage of the publicity in connection with the event. If the 
owner of a certain small tobacco business gave out this story for 
the first time and also gave out other stories of interest as they 
occurred, he would soon become known to the press as a source 
of news in the tobacco business. His name would figure in the 
news of this trade, with resulting advantage to him and to his 
business. 

Here is a news item based on an interview with a man whose 
main statement is not a news event but a judgment concerning the 
protection afforded investors by the “Blue Sky Laws”; it is a 
news item only in so far as this man has made it a news item 
through his own interpretation: 


The present day “Blue Sky Laws” do not provide sufficient protec- 
tion to the inexperienced investor who purchases first mortgage real 
estate bonds, according to Walter E. Greenbaum, vice-president of 
Greenbaum Sons Investment Company, who has been in New York 
recently making a detailed study of business conditions there. 

“Although there may be no immediate or pronounced decline in 
rentals generally,” he said, “the principle of negotiating first mort- 
gage real estate bond issues based primarily upon income and earn- 
ing capacity, instead of upon real estate values, is decidedly risky. 
Over a period of many years, it is a well known fact that building 
rentals will show a greater fluctuation than real estate in the larger 
cities of the United States. 

“While first mortgage real estate investments occupy a unique field 
as one of the safest forms of investment, the situation to-day in the 
first mortgage bond field calls for discretion on the part of the invest- 
ing public.” 


Occasional authoritative judgments and interpretations of ex- 
isting conditions as they affect the investment field would soon 
lead this man to be known as an authority in his field—a man 
to be sought out when information is desired by the newspaper 
men and, concomitantly, a man whose statements carry weight 
with the investing public. 

Another statement given out by an executive in the dress goods 
trade gives a complete forecast of the styles in fabrics for the 
coming year. It is not news in the sense that is a report of 
some event that a newspaper would send a reporter to cover. It 
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is news in the sense that the man who gave it to the newspaper 
has summarized his own expert knowledge of the subject, inter- 
preted the market and production, and issued an authoritative 
statement. ... 


NEWS EVENTS 


Aside from summing up and interpreting for the newspapers 
the current developments in a particular line of trade or activity, 
the business man has a chance of reporting to the newspapers 
actual happenings which are of interest to the public. Although 
he cannot use the interpretative news story very often, since the 
newspapers will tire of having continued and inconsequential fore- 
casts from him, he can be a source of news in regard to the actual 
events that take place in his own office and in his profession. 

The following items are examples of short news stories concern- 
ing actual news happenings: 


Collar Firms to Merge 


The Lion Collars and Shirts, Inc., has completed arrangements to 
purchase the plant, equipment and inventory of the William Barker 
Company of Watervliet, N. Y., according to a statement yesterday 
by Frank E. Howe of the Lion Company. The amount involved, he 
said, will not be known until a check of all inventory, now under 
way, is completed. Mr. Howe said: 

“The interests of both companies suggested the move. We made 
an offer to start negotiations, and the Barker Company met us half 
way. We have reached an agreement, and the consummation merely 
awaits working out of details. Our organization intends to operate 
the Watervliet plant as a branch factory with the same management 
and employees, it being a combination of interests rather than a 
merger.” 


$3,497,900 IN LOANS 


Loans on bond and mortgage amounting to $3,497,900 were au. 
thorized by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company yesterday. 
These were divided, housing loans, $1,136,000; business buildings, 
$949,000; farm loans, $1,412,900. The housing loans were for 282 
dwellings, which will accommodate 285 families, and ten small apart- 
ment houses to accommodate 103 families. They were scattered in 
the States of Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Tennessee, Arkansas, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Michigan, 
Indiana, Minnesota, Missouri, Kansas, Iowa, Nebraska and Oklahoma. 
On these the average rate of interest was a trifle over 6 per cent. 

The farm loans were in nineteen States in the West and South, 
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the largest being in Iowa, $378,000; in Minnesota, $180,000, and in 
South Dakota, $179,000. 


TAKING ADVANTAGE OF THE NEWS 


Sometimes a business man is able to “land in the lap of the 
news” with an item which shows the relation of his business to 
some important news happening about which all the newspapers 
are eager to get news and in which the public is particularly inter- 
ested. Because of special information concerning his own inter- 
ests in Japan the man who gave out the following news story was 
able to serve himself and the press at the same time: 


Japan’s Gold Saved by American Vaults 


The heavy modern steel vaults of Japanese banking institutions 
withstood the earthquake shocks and saved for Japanese bankers 
untold millions, according to advices received yesterday by David H. 
Bellamore, Assistant Secretary of the Mosler Safe Company at 
375 Broadway. 

Mr. Bellamore said that the loss of life would have been higher had 
the quakes not come on a banking holiday. On the day of the shocks 
the banks were closed, and officers and employees were not, as a rule, 
in the devastated district. 

Mr. Bellamore said his company, which has authorized its Japanese 
representatives to expend a large sum in relief work, was concerned 
over E. Jackson Casse, architect for the company, and Mrs. Casse. 
Indirectly, the company has heard they were safe, but no direct 
word has been received from them. 

“The information we have received,” said Mr. Bellamore, “is that 
the American construction of the bank buildings saved them from 
collapse.” The vaults were built to withstand fire, bombs and earth- 
quakes. The Japanese had adopted improvements in buildings that 
American business men urged upon them. The largest bank and safe 
deposit vault equipment shipped from America to a foreign country 
up to that time was sent two years ago to the Mitsubishi Company in 
Tokio. Five great vaults, complete in every detail with modern equip- 
ment, comprised this installation. 


IMPROVING PUBLIC RELATIONS 


The large railways and corporations are constantly on the alert 
to show the public their side of the industrial question. They 
have to meet the objections of workers and patrons, and if they 
do not take steps to show the public how their receipts are spent 
and what they are doing for the public welfare, they get no credit 
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for their efforts. It is partly lack of intelligent publicity that 
has made the public think of corporations as modified by the adjec- 
tive “soulless.” 

In the following item the Kansas City Southern Railway shows 
that freight rates constitute an increasingly small percentage of 
the market value of farm products: 


Railroads’ Share of ‘Grain Prices 


Freight rates to-day constitute a smaller percentage of the market 
value of farm products than they did ten or twenty years ago, accord- 
ing to figures made public by the Kansas City Southern Railway 
Company. While the per cent of the market value of wheat that 
was taken by the railroads in 1903 for hauling the product to market 
was 12.1, to-day the same service is provided for 8.4 per cent of the 
value of the product, this report shows: Ten years ago the average 
cost of hauling the grain to markets was 8.2 per cent. 

In general, the report shows a much improved condition when the 
rates of to-day are compared with the rates charged ten and twenty 
years ago. All the figures given are based on prices on May 1 this 
year. This value of the products is taken from the public records 
of market prices at Kansas City, and the rate schedules of the Kansas 
City Southern Railway Company from representative points in 
Nebraska, Kansas and Missouri are used. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad shows what share of its expendi- 
ture goes to labor, to maintenance, and to taxes, in comparison 
with return to stockholders. 


Labor Got Half of Railroad Dollar 


More than one-half of the funds expended by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad System last year were immediately paid out in salaries and 
wages to the 220,000 employees, according to a report compiled re- 
cently. This report was designed to show just how the “Pennsylvania 
dollar” was expended. 

Out of every dollar received by the railroad during the year 51.4 
per cent was paid to labor. The second largest slice out of the dollar 
went for the purchase of materials and supplies used in the everyday 
railroad operations. This expenditure required 17.07 per cent. 

Coal for the company’s system took 7.29 per cent. For taxes paid 
to cities, states and the United States a total of 4.54 per cent was 
taken from every dollar received by the railroad. At this rate, the rail- 
road points out, the taxes, which have been increasing steadily of late, 
have now approximately reached a point where they are equal to the 
amount of dividends paid to the stockholders who own the railroad. 

Loss and damage payments, depreciation on rolling stock and other 
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property and miscellaneous rentals absorbed an additional 6.41 per 
cent of the railroad’s dollar. 

After the payment of all these expenditures 7.72 per cent was 
needed to pay fixed charges, which include the interest on the funded 
debt. 

After making all of these payments, the road had left 5.5 per cent 
out of the original dollar from which to pay dividends to the stock- 
holders and to provide for a surplus which would sustain the com- 
pany’s credit. 


POOLING OF PUBLIC INTEREST IN ASSOCIATIONS 


Many professional and business concerns pool their interests 
in a central association which is concerned with obtaining better 
conditions within their groups, legislation favorable to the group, 
and improved public relations. Most of these associations main- 
tain publicity departments which give out weekly or daily news 
bulletins and are regarded as authoritative sources of news by 
newspapers and others seeking information concerning the activi- 
ties of the group. 

The International Association of Garment Manufacturers at- 
tempts to bring prison-made garments into disfavor, and tells 
something of its reasons: 


The Fight against Prison-Made Goods 


Opposition to the campaign against prison-made garments now 
being conducted by the International Association of Garment Manu- 
facturers has resulted in a redoubling of the efforts of that body to 
bring the question sharply and clearly before wholesalers and retailers 
as well as the general public. 

“We know that there is opposition to our plan to do away with 
the manufacture of garments in prisons under the existing contract 
system for sale to the general public,” said A. F. Allison, Secretary of 
the Association yesterday, “and we are trying to drag this opposition 
into the open. Only this week we were informed that certain jobbers 
in New Orleans had received letters of complaint from retailers about 
our campaign against prison-made goods. Although the names of 
the jobbers and retailers in question were not mentioned, we can 
match every complaint with outspoken approval on the part of both 
retailers and wholesalers in New Orleans and other cities in the 
South. 

“We have no quarrel with individuals, and have no desire or inten- 
tion of dealing in personalities. Although a number of our manu- 
facturers are directly injured by this prison competition, the majority 
are not. Yet the whole association is committed to this fight.” 
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Mr. Allison admits that the association has a selfish interest in fight- 
ing prison-made goods. Under the contract labor system, he says, the 
prisoners engaged in the production of garments are paid an extremely 
low wage, thus lowering the cost of manufacture to the contractor and 
enabling him to undersell those manufacturers who employ free labor 
at the prevailing wage rates in their communities. In addition to 
fighting against this system, Mr. Allison asserted, the association is 
urging a general movement to co-ordinate and organize the productive 
possibilities of penal institutions to supply goods for State use only, 
and to give a better training to convicts to enable them to make a 
decent living when released from prison. 


The American Railway Association makes clear the situation in 
regard to car loadings, and notes in the lead that the car loadings 
for the week just past were the highest in the history of the 
railroads: 


76,453 Idle Freight Cars 


Despite the fact that the car loadings for the week ended J uly 28 
of 1,041,044 were the highest in the history of the railroads, there was 
available throughout the United States a surplus of 76,453 freight 
cars, according to figures that were made public by the American 
Railway Association. The total number of freight cars available on 
July 28 was 3,257 fewer than on July 22. 

Of the total number available on July 22, 57,831 were box cars, a 
decrease of 3,388 in approximately a week; while there was a surplus 
of 6,546 coal cars in good repair, an increase of 1,379 in a week. 
Surplus stock cars numbered 3,457, a decrease of 846 since J uly 22, 
while a decrease of 648 was reported in refrigerator cars. 

The majority of the box cars now shown in the surplus column, the 
report explains, are cars being held in the grain-originating territory 
and will be absorbed within the next few weeks as the grain move- 
ment becomes heavier. 


BANK PUBLICITY BUREAUS 


The economic reviews published by various banks are of great 
value, not only to their customers, but also to the general public, 
and are widely quoted by the newspapers because they represent 
expert and detailed knowledge of financial affairs. The bureaus 
of publicity which make these investigations and then publish the 
results include expert economists and bankers as well as trained 
journalists, and their results indicate the possibilities of publicity 
work in other lines. 
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Good Business Predicted by Bank 


The country is not entering a period of industrial depression, in 
the opinion of the Guaranty Survey, published by the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, which, in the current issue, suggests that 
conditions are favorable to a continuation of business. The restric- 
tion of export trade, the report indicates, is one important drawback 
in the entire situation. 

“It is evident,” the Survey says, “from a general view of domestic 
production and distribution that the volume of current business 
remains large when measured by any other than peak standards. The 
decline in prices and recession. in the volume of business are not 
accompanied by the usual initial characteristics of a major depression. 

“The reaction both in security and commodity markets from the 
levels of the early months of the year has prepared the way for more 
nearly stable and normal business. And the Fall seasonal stimulus 
may be expected to quicken the pace of industry and trade. The 
railroads have prepared for the movement of an unprecedented volume 
of freight. Altogether, these are conditions favorable to a continua- 
tion of good business.” 


South’s Mills Increase 


Possibility that New England will be dislodged from first position 
as a center of cotton textile manufacturing and that the South will 
assume leadership in this phase of manufacturing activity, is sug- 
gested by the New York Trust Company in its monthly publication, 
issued to-day. 

“The United States census shows that in 1919 there were 132 
cotton manufacturing establishments in Georgia employing 38,283 
operatives, a gain of sixteen establishments and 10,000 operatives over 
1909,” says the publication. 

“In North Carolina the factories increased from 281 to 311 and 
the number of employees increased by 20,000. Recent specific exam- 
ples probably indicate that expansion of the industry since the 1919 
report has been proceeding at an even more rapid rate.” 


PERSONAL INTERVIEWS 


One method of obtaining newspaper publicity is by means of the 
personal interview. For instance, when a business man returns 
from a trip to New York or any other part of the country where he 
has had opportunity to study business conditions or get first-hand 
information on any matter of public interest, he is in a position to 
furnish the newspapers with a story. As some of the examples 
previously cited indicate, interviews are acceptable when they are 
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not connected with news events but are judgments and estimates 
and forecasts of things about which the person interviewed is well 
informed. 

The following items are examples of interviews on various topics: 


Tells How to Cut High Building Cost 


Primitive methods of labor are responsible for high building costs, 
in the view of L. J. Horowitz, President of the Thompson-Starrett 
Company. Until this important industry develops mechanical con- 
trivances, he says, there is slight prospect of any immediate change 
in the situation. 

Mr. Horowitz says the building industry is the only one in which 
age-old working methods still prevail. A man with a trowel working 
on one of New York’s modern skyscrapers is not greatly different in 
the mode of his work from the slave of Egypt who helped to construct 
the pyramids. 

“The high cost of building, which is directly due to high wages paid 
at the building site and at the factories,’ says Mr. Horowitz, “is 
traceable to the lack of progress in the building industry toward 
developing improved methods to meet greater consumption both by 
reason of increase in population and by reason of higher standards 
of living. 

“Tn the building industry alone, among leading industries, primitive 
methods still prevail. A man may be seen on his hands and knees 
troweling a cement floor to get it smooth when even an ordinary in- 
ventor could perfect a machine to do this work better, and with the 
assistance of a man the machine should do the work of ten. 

“My conclusion is that if machinery is introduced to take the place 
of manual labor at the buildings; if modern machinery is employed 
in the manufacture of building materials which will serve the re- 
quired purpose and will be less costly, and, finally, if a study is 
made of our building code so as to eliminate many of the require- 
ments which make for cost but which are unnecessary from any point 
of view, building costs will come down.” 


COUNTER : PUBLICITY 


Often it is necessary to counteract some erroneous impression 
that is likely to become general or to deny some statement that 
has been made in the press or privately circulated... When it was 
stated that President Harding’s fatal illness began as a result of 
ptomaine poisoning from canned food, the National Canners’ Asso- 
ciation immediately set out to stop the rumor. The Association 
communicated with Dr. Sawyer, the President’s physician, received 
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his reply, and gave it out to the newspapers in the form of an 
interview with one of their officials: 


Asserts Canned Food Did Not Kill Harding 


‘In reply to an inquiry by Frank E. Gorrell, Secretary of the 
National Canners’ Association, Dr. C. E. Sawyer, White House physi- 
clan, said that President Harding’s primary illness was not ‘caused 
by eating canned goods. Mr. Gorrell’s letter referred to the pub- 
lished reports that Mr. Harding had been made ill from eating 
canned foods, and said: 

“The reaction from this report has created serious concern in the 
canning industry, because it has during the last fourteen years spent 
enormous sums of money in scientific research for the betterment 
of its product. ... It is also our deep concern in this particular 
case to ascertain the actual facts as to whether or not, in your opinion 
as the President’s personal physician, his primary illness was caused 
from eating canned foods, so as to definitely dispel the rumors.” 

“My answer is that President Harding’s primary illness was not 
due to eating canned foods,’ Dr. Sawyer replied. 

Dr. Cooper, who was asked for an opinion regarding President 
Harding’s death, concurred with Dr. Sawyer in this statement, 
saying: 

“T am in entire agreement with the opinion expressed by Dr. Sawyer 
that President Harding’s illness was in no way due to his having 
eaten of canned food.” 


Here is a denial of a report of the resignation of a steamship 
official ; this rumor, if not denied, might cause disturbance in the 
stock of the company or unfavorably influence its business in other 
ways: 

Harriman Not to Quit Line 


Reports that W. Averell Harriman, Chairman of the boards of 
the American-Hawaiian and United Steamship Lines, would resign 
the first-named chairmanship because of competition between the 
lines, were denied yesterday by Mr. Harriman. He said the relations 
between the lines had always been of the best and that they would 
continue so. 

The reports are believed to have risen from the fact that the 
United American has not yet joined the Intercoastal Conference, of 
which the American-Hawaiian Line is already a member, as well as 
from the fact that the United American last Spring relinquished the 
management of the American-Hawaiian. The latter company now 
has its own operating organization on the Pacific Coast. C. J. Beck, 
Vice-President in charge of freight traffic of the United American, 
said the line expected to enter the conference. 
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Both lines conduct services between the east and western coasts via 
the Panama Canal, but entry of the United American into the con- 
ference would make “cut-throat” competition, such as that suggested, 
out of the question, Mr. Beck said. 


In making denials for the press, the person interviewed should 
be moderate in his remarks and should be provided with sufficient 
data and documentary evidence to back up his statements and to 
make the story interesting to the reporter. For example, without 
the evidence of the doctors, the statement concerning the canned 
goods in the article previously cited, would not make a story. In 
issuing an interview, it is better to see reporters than to have 
someone give them typewritten statements, or so-called “handouts.” 


ARRANGED PUBLICITY 


Publicity is not always dependent on things that naturally happen 
in the daily course of events or on interviews and forecasts and 
authoritative statements. In furthering better public relations, 
features are often arranged which in themselves make friends for 
a business organization and also lend themselves to newspaper 
publicity. Prize contests, outings and parties and picnics are 
among the “stunts” that commercial organizations often use to 
increase their popularity. The following are examples of arranged 
publicity : 


“Fulton Steamship” Pays Homage to Leviathan in N. Y. 


Amidst the cheers of crowds who thronged both banks of the 
Hudson River, Robert Fulton’s Clermont to-day steamed down the 
river to pay homage to the steamship Leviathan, the new queen of the 
American merchant marine. 

The Clermont, an exact replica of Fulton’s first steamboat, was de- 
signed and built especially for the filming of Marion Davies’ new 
picture for the Cosmopolitan Corporation, “Little Old New York.” 
The first trip of the Clermont constitutes one of the most interesting 
episodes in the photoplay, and Robert Fulton appears as one of the 
principal characters. 

The reproduction of the historic Clermont is now docked at Pier 84, 
directly opposite the gigantic Leviathan, and affords a graphic illus- 
tration of the great strides made in shipbuilding during the last 
century. The unique little craft will be stationed close to the monster 
ocean liner until Wednesday, when the Leviathan gets out on its first 
formal trip since its reconstruction. 

The Clermont will then act as escort to the Leviathan, and will 
accompany the huge vessel down through the Narrows. 
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“Tittle Old New York,” the film in which the replica of the 
Clermont appears, will have its premiere showing on Board the 
Leviathan Wednesday night. The picture will be seen in New York 
for the first time when it opens at the New Cosmopolitan Theater on 
Columbus Circle on August 1. 


DEMONSTRATIONS AND EXHIBITIONS 


Certain specified times set aside as “Style Week,” “Better Home 
Week,” and the like offer opportunities for both advertising and 
news publicity, as well as being in themselves magnets to attract 
public attention. 

The following items indicate something of the possibilities of 
such arrangements : 


To Have a “Style Revue” 


An original “Style Revue” is to be a feature of the Second Annual 
Women’s Activities Exhibition to be held at the Hotel Commodore, 
September 24 to September 29. In the Activities’ Exhibit of last 
year there was a special showing of gowns for business women, with 
many gorgeous gowns for other than business purposes, and this is 
to be a feature again. 

The gowns, to be shown, says Mrs. Elizabeth Sears, President of 
the New York League of Business and Professional Women and 
general manager of the exhibit, which is given under its auspices, 
“must have distinct merit to be admitted. Our New York group of 
business and professional women has an aggregate earning capacity 
yearly of one and a half million dollars,, made in New York and 
spent in New York. More than any other class of women they pay 
their bills, and when we give a fashion review for them it must be 
worth while.” 


Better Homes on a Business Basis 


As a result of the Better Homes Week campaign last June it is 
now apparent that speculative builders and the Better Homes organ- 
ization have found a method of co-operation which will be mutually 
beneficial. This is indicated in many of the reports of Better Homes 
Week activities in various towns and cities. Interested speculative 
builders have agreed to build next year’s demonstration houses. in 
many of these places under the supervision of the national council of 
the Better Homes organization, of which Herbert Hoover is Chairman. 

In obtaining a demonstration house in which to carry on her cam- 
paign of education in all phases of home-making, the local Chairman 
has been under a serious handicap heretofore by the fact that most 
of the available houses for this purpose were new homes constructed 
by speculative builders for selling and that to accept the ready in- 
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vitation of the builder to borrow one of these houses as a demonstra- 
tion house meant that the builder would quickly exploit the fact in 
selling the house and others like it to the public with the implication 
that they were “model” Better Homes. In a very few instances were 
these houses sufficiently in conformity with the ideals of modern home 
construction which rule the Better Homes movement to furnish any 
basis of truth for such an assumption. The Chairman was therefore 
forced to insist that the builder sign an agreement rigidly prescribing 
his advertising intentions. While many builders were ready to con- 
form, others were not and campaigns in many towns and cities had to 
be abandoned. 

The great advertising value of the Better Homes official approval 
has impressed itself, however, upon some of the most aggressive real 
estate men in the country and they have been quick to’bid for it in 
the only legitimate way; namely, to consult the Better Homes officials 
in the laying of house plans. 

Co-operation between the speculative builder and the Better Homes 
organization on a practical basis is said to mark the beginning of a 
new era for home construction in America. 


FEATURE STORIES 


Another type of publicity item is the feature story. This can- 
not be handled by any but an experienced writer, but the possi- 
bilities of such a story are often sensed by persons in the company 
who are unable to write news copy. In such a case the newspaper 
should be informed and asked to send its own reporter to write the 
story. . . . The following example of a feature story describes the 
service performed by the “Green Caps” Message Exchange in the 
railway terminals of New York City. The article as printed was 
at least three times as long as this extract. 


Day in a Green Cap’s Life Is Filled with Odd Jobs 


Relief from the anxiety of an embarrassing frailty is now promised 
the absent-minded woman. Lapses of memory which have resulted 
in almost everything from forgetting an important business engage- 
ment to putting the drip pan under the icebox no longer spell catas- 
trophe. A new buffer has been discovered to checkmate the thing 
called forgetfulness and lessen the daily responsibilities of a busy 
world by the advent of the “Green Caps.” 

The public has had a year to try out these messengers met with 
to-day at both the Grand Central Terminal and the Pennsylvania 
Station and have found them of real service. They give what many 
people appear to need—an emergency service with a personal touch. 
Whether it is telephoning a wife that her husband has “an important 
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bank meeting” or presenting to John Doe a message from his wife, 
the man with a green cap may be relied on to put through the 
message. 

Housewives at Larchmont or Pelham no longer need wait dinner 
for a delayed husband. The head of the family who has been tied up 
in conference and rushes to the station just in time to have the gates 
of thé 6:06 train shut in his face may now turn to a Green Cap and 
in a moment have his wife notified of this misfortune. 

The traveler no less than the commuter and the stay-at-home has 
come to have almost an affection for this active attendant who saves 
him embarrassment and time. The Chicagoan may reach the rail- 
road station and remember that he has forgotten to telephone Mr. S. 
about an impending deal. He has five minutes to board the express 
for his home town. But it is time to summon a Green Cap, who 
passes on the information to Mr. S. 

Although trivial errands figure conspicuously in the many requests 
made of the Green Caps, these are taken care of with the same 
dexterity as greater matters. One woman requested that a number in 
Montclair be told Mrs. Blank had taken the train, and that Dicky’s 
birdseed was in the linen closet; another, that “Esther should peel 
onions to be ready for Mrs. M. Monday morning.” Still another “had 
left the front door unlocked” and wanted her neighbor to run over 
and lock it. 

But telephone messages are not the only stunt in the day’s work 
for the Green Caps. Many of them have become dexterous in the 
art of holding a baby and pacifying the small charge while the mother 
attends to business. Or a call may send them scurrying through the 
all but impenetrable crowds to find an “oldish woman, about 55; 
height 5 feet 5 inches; weight about 135.” 

The other day a rather more intimate request came in. A middle- 
aged woman stopped at the Message Exchange and deposited a small 
box which she said contained medicine. It was to be delivered to a 
friend at a local hotel and the woman gave the number of the room. 

“But,” she said, “I want this delivered in doses, four, if you 
please, and four hours apart. Inside this large box you will find four 
tiny boxes addressed to my friend. Now, I want you to be sure and 
not send them all at one time, for the patient is supposed to get a dose 
of this every four hours.” 

So a man was put on the job and every four hours the young 
woman got her medicine with the same meticulous attention that a 
trained nurse would have given to the case. The woman took the 
trouble later to come and tell the volunteer nurse how much the 
patient had improved. 

A hurried but solicitous father turned to this service not long 
since for help in getting his son out of bed in the morning. 

“T am going to Canada for three weeks,” said the man. “This boy 
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of mine is a sleepy-head and I am afraid he will never get down 10 
the office if you don’t telephone him every morning. I should like 
to have you help me keep my boy at work.” 

Every morning the young worker was awakened by a 7 o’clock call. 
At 7:15 another call went through to make sure the boy was ready 
to “keep on the job.” 


3. Some Typical Examples of Corporation Publicity 


A 


Monthly bulletins of the National City Bank, New York; 
Chase National Bank, New York; Corn Exchange Bank, 
Girard Trust Company, Philadelphia; and many, many others. 


B 


The following advertisement for a Florida real estate devel- 
opment: 


HEYWOOD BROUN, WORLD-FAMOUS COLUMNIST 


He writes a column, a semi-editorial review, on 
some interesting, topical subject every day in the 
New York World. He selected a tropical subject 
last Monday. He did me the compliment to take 
my Sunday ad on Olympia Beach-Picture City, 
Florida, and devote a whole column to it in his 
witty, interesting, wise, philosophical and alto- 
gether delightful way. Armed with the usual 
modesty of a great writer, he proceeded to tell 
how a Florida advertisement really ought to be 
written. I shall return the compliment by print- 
ing, at my expense, his suggested advertisement, 
and thus put him in the only real worthwhile part 
of the newspaper—at least that is my opinion, and 
I pay good money for putting my material in that 
part of the newspapers, while they have to pay 
people to write copy for their editorial pages. 


Hrywoop Browun’s IpEA 


What would happen, I wonder, if advertising were written with 
some mention of the defects as well as the virtues of the article 
exploited. Consider such an advertisement as the following: 
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“This Side of Paradise Beach We want you to buy property in 
our development. When we say development, we mean that the place 
at the present time is mostly sand, with a few palm trees. We have 
no paved streets or schools or churches, and if we said ‘good neighbors’ 
that would be just a guess. How can we tell what the neighbors are 
going to be like? And how can we tell whether an investment here- 
abouts is sure to bring you profits? Naturally, the thing is a gamble. 
All we say is that in our judgment the odds are in your favor. If the’ 
thing fails, we can assure you that we will be broke along with you. 

“But it is an excellent beach. There are some sharks, but not so 
very many; and, after all, many naturalists have argued that sharks 
don’t bite people. Perhaps they do. That’s another chance you'll 
have to take if you come to live in our property. 

“Don’t under any consideration plan to live here all the year 
round. December, January, February and March are often very 
pleasant, although there have been years when the season was spoiled 
by heavy rains. The summer is just terrible, and we even withdraw 
all of our own forces from This Side of Paradise Beach, just leaving 
a couple of Vice-Presidents on the property to retain the franchise. 

“Palm Beach is only thirty miles away from our place, but the 
road is so bad that it seems longer. Still, in time it might be 
repaired. When the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth Rock they found 
that very little work had been done on the property. They grew up 
with the land. Our place is not much at the present time, but 
something could be made of it. If we can get enough people to buy, 
values will go up, and so we would like it very much if you will 
purchase some land.” : 

I wouldn’t be a bit surprised to find that some such scheme was 
an excellent way to sell lots. 





The above is an excerpt from Heywood Broun’s “It Seems to 
Me,” printed in the Morning World, January 11th, 1926. 


My ComMMENtTs oN Heywoop Browun’s IDEA 


1. Surely, we want you, and many another, to buy in our de- 
velopment. What are we paying out our good money for to these 
newspapers ? 

2. When we say development, we mean “development,” and 
that’s not: “maybe.” Fortunately, the place is mostly sand and 
good high sand at that. And it has lots of other trees besides 
Palm trees. For instance, it has some beautifying yellow pine 
trees. 

3. Who told him we have no paved streets or schools or 
churches? He admits that he has never been in Florida, so I 
cannot say that he would not know a school or a church if he saw 
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one. We have no streets paved with cobblestones, but the Dixie 
Highway is paved with asphalt the length of this property and 
there is lots of other asphalt on the property—sidewalks also, and 
an electric light plant, and a water plant, and an ice plant, and 
plenty of other good things—and our men busy working to extend 
the present improvements. 

4, When we say “good” neighbors, we think that the people 
there are really good neighbors.. The late “Joe” Jefferson, who 
had a fine estate at Olympia Beach, was the best neighbor any man 
could hope to have. The Robinson family that now own the 
property are good enough for even Heywood Broun; and the Allens 
next door—what is the matter with them? And how about the 
Yates, and the Sadlers, and the Mulfords, and lots of others? 

5. This is delightful: “How can we tell you whether an invest- 
ment hereabout is sure to bring profits? Naturally, the thing is a 
gamble. All we say is that in our judgment the odds are in your 
favor. If the thing fails (I should have said fail), we can assure 
you that we will be broke along with you.” 

Never a truer word did you say, Heywood. I never, in all my 
twenty-five years, have assured anybody that he would make a 
profit. I have told all that I could truthfully tell about any 
property that I was selling, and I have insisted always that the 
buyer examine the property himself. The fact is that people to 
whom I have sold for years still continue buying at my sales. So 
evidently somebody makes money, sometimes, on my sales. 

6. You are right about the beach. It is longer than Palm Beach. 
It is wider than Palm Beach, and, as a beach, I think it is a better 
beach than Palm Beach twenty-four miles away. 

If there are sharks at Palm Beach and at Miami, then, I think 
there are sharks here; but did anyone ever hear of anybody being 
bitten by a shark at Palm Beach or at Miami Beach?. In fact, did 
anyone ever hear of a shark biting people in the shallow waters in 
which people bathe on an ocean beach? 

Mr. Broun evidently has not studied the geography of the shark, 
which carries a mouth somewhere near his equator and not at his 
north pole. In order to take a satisfactory bite out of a person 
he has to turn over on his back, and come up from below. But 
how can he do that if the prospective bitee is in shallow water? 
There is not room for the shark to dive down through the sand 
and come up. Besides that, when the good Lord built the shark, as 
the scavenger of the sea, He must have had Florida beaches in His 
mind, because He gave the shark a fin on its back to wave above 
the water as he swims, like a danger signal. I have seen many 
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of these danger signals myself in Block Island Sound, but never 
heard there of a person being bitten. 

?. If my customers live in Florida for December, January, 
February and March, what more do they want? Men who can 
afford to take a vacation for that length of time ought to be 
satisfied to get back north or east or west to earn their living. 
However, the summer is not so terrible at that. The ocean breezes 
along the ocean front keep blowing just the same in the summer 
as in the winter. And the United States Weather Reports show 
that there is not much difference between the summer and the 
winter in Florida. 

8. Of course we withdraw our forces from Florida in the sum- 
mer. Does Brother Broun suppose that our salesmen live on 
climate? We have some sense, and, when our customers go north 
or east or west, our salesmen do likewise. We only pay them a 
reasonable commission; they have to make sales or starve. 

9. Palm Beach is only thirty—in fact only twenty-four—miles 
from the nearest point, but we could not truthfully say that the 
road is bad; in fact Heywood Broun never rode on a better road 
than the Dixie Highway between Palm Beach and Olympia. It is 
asphalted all the way and as comfortable as Broadway. It is kept 
in a state of constant repair by the Florida authorities; Palm Beach 
people and Olympia people think nothing of running the distance to 
call on a friend. They think no more of twenty-four or twenty-five 
miles there than northerners do of five or six miles at home. 

10. When the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth Rock they made a 
very great mistake. With all due respect to the Plymouth Rock 
neighborhood, they might easily have used better judgment; but 
when they landed, the property was worth nothing at all in value. 
But the day they settled down, it became by that very fact a thing 
of very great value. 

When the Dutch bought Manhattan for twenty-four dollars that 
was all it was worth, because nobody lived there. But when the 
Dutch and English began to live there, it became of some value 
indeed. The little spot on which Governor Peter Minuit’s foot 
rested was not very big. He had a small foot. But that tiny spot 
could not be bought for twenty-four dollars today. 

Heywood Broun is absolutely correct when he says that if we can 
get enough people to buy, values will go up from that very fact. 

We certainly would like very much to have a lot of people buy, 
because then values will go up, and, if Olympia Beach-Picture City 
becomes a big city, I sincerely hove that we shall have left some of 
the land around it and that it will be worth a great deal of money. 
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If my simple, plain advertising will bring several thousand people 
there this year and they bring thousands more, I feel that my asso- 
ciates and I will make money. 

We are not trying to make all the money in the world out of the 
people that are going to buy from us at the very moderate prices 
that we have fixed; but when they shall have bought and built, I 
feel sure that we are going to make money out of the land that is 
left, and, if Mr. Heywood Broun’s phrase turns into fact, we will 
make good money indeed. 

So, on behalf of my associates, Mr. Heywood Broun, I sincerely 
thank you for your very kind suggestions. I think that if I had 
you in my office for a year I could make quite a decent adver- 
tising man out of you—even if you do seem to be a confirmed 
“lit’rary gent.” 

JosepH P, Day. 


C 


Posters and billboards. These are not necessarily used to 
advertise goods, but at holiday time are frequently used to give 
some expression of Christmas cheer. They are sometimes used 
in somewhat similar ways at other times of year, the purpose 
being to keep the name of the company or organization before 
the public. 


D 


A finance company sends out a letter to its prospective cus- 
tomers with a picture of a house at the top, illustrating weather 
stripping, hardwood floors, heating additions, paper hanging, 
plumbing, water heater and laundry tubs, new heating system, 
cement work, carpenter work, electrical requirements, screens, 
painting, awnings, bathroom improvements, roofing,—all of 
which may be financed on a ten-months-to-pay basis. The let- 
ter follows: 
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BUSINESS IS HANDLED IN TWO WAYS — CASH AND CREDIT 


It would be impossible to transact all business on a Cash basis as 
there is not sufficient money in circulation. Credit is the alter- 
native and is based on the individual's accumulation and ownership 
of property or merchandise. 


Credit is given to those who have by diligence and thrift acquired 
something that is a basis of security. 


We extend you credit on your standing as a property holder and it 
is fully as practicable to use your credit as it is to pay cash. 
You are worthy of credit or it would not be given; and by the use 
of our SERVICE you pay Cash — through us — the same as the merchant 
who borrows from his Bank to pay his bills. 


Our SERVICE enables you to have repairs or improvements made when 
needed or convenient, and allows you to budget the cost over a 
period of time. Your house was purchased on the budget or Time 
Payment plan through your Building & Loan and our SERVICE makes 
possible the maintaining of this-property in the same manner. 


CASH LOANS 


We receive many calls from customers for CASH LOANS to meet emergencies 
and to enable us to handle these cases we have taken out a Pennsylvania 
Small Loan License under which we can loan money in sums of $300.00 

or under, at the rate of three and one-half per cent per month. 


If this SERVICE is of advantage to you, call at our Office for details. 


AMERICAN BANKERS FINANCE COMPANY, 
1004-6 City Centre Building 
121 N. Broad St., 
Phila., Pa. 





Fig. 25.—THE INSTALLMENT PLAN IS EXTENDED TO NEW FIELDS 
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A group of public utility companies in a large eastern city 
used the following advertisement boosting the city, probably 
with the idea that the growth of the city would contribute to 
their own volume of business: 


PITTSBURGH 


The Workshop of the World 


OY 


Has a purchasing power of nearly a billion a month. 





Has the largest tube and pipe mill in the world. 

Has the largest structural steel plant in the world. 
Has the greatest wire manufacturing plant known. 
Has the largest glass manufacturing plant in the world. 


Has the largest independent concern making steel for 
bridges and construction. 


Has a plant which leads the world in manufacturing 
air-brakes. 


Has the world’s largest corporation making rolling mill 
machinery. 


Has the largest aluminum finishing works in the world. 
‘Has the largest preserving plant in the world. 


Leads the world in the production of vanadium and 
radium. 


Has electrical manufacturing works that are the second 
largest in the world. 


Stock yards rank sixth in the country in volume of 
business. 


Is the world center for plumbing supplies. 


Produced 55% of the steel that was used by the Allies 
to win the World: War. 


And is supplied dependable Public Utility Service 
by the 


DUQUESNE LIGHT COMPANY EQUITABLE GAS COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH RAILWAY COMPANY 


“Live In and Expand Your Business in Greater Pittsburgh” 








Fig. 26.—COOPERATIVE PUBLICITY FOR THE CITY AND THE UTILITY COM- 
PANIES IS MUTUALLY PROFITABLE 
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The transit company of another large city publishes a little 
four-page paper called “Service Talks.” The following is the 
first page of one of these pamphlets: 


Service Talks 


PHILADELPHIA RAPID TRANSIT COMPANY 


IIEIE=““]"—[_|"|En™="]""L" ll eee 
No. 67 EVERY EMPLOYE A STOCKHOLDER February 5, 1924 








RELIEVING STREET TRAFFIC CONGESTION 


Philadelphia is confronted every day with the problem of getting a million people into and 
out of a congested business district less than two square miles in-area. Considering the bottle- 
neck western approach and the narrow one-way streets, this traffic problem is most acute- 
The increase in automobile traffic which may be expected to continue: as well as the normal 
increase in business and in population, emphasize the seriousness of the_ situation. 


City planning must eventually provide additional transportation facilities into and out 
of the city. A councilmanic transit commission is now being organized to co-operate with steam 
railroads and P. R. T. in the construction of subways. * These subways will greatly lessen traffic 
congestion, but relief cannot be expected. from this quarter for some years: to come. 


The city administration realizes that the first step lies in using the existing street 
space to its greatest capacity. To this end a traffic division in the police department was 
recently created. How much can be done in the proper use of present capacity has been well 
illustrated in the-enforcement by this new division of traffic regulations on Chestnut and Walnut 
streets, which run east-west through the entire two mile length of the congested business district. 


The first move was to assure an open driveway on the left hand side of the street for the 
uninterrupted flow of vehicular traffic, leaving available for réasonable automobile parking the 
entire right hand side, except for a safety zoné at street. intersections, where sufficient 
track space is kept open to permit the loading of at least two street.cars at one time. 


This simple remedy, properly applied, enables two-thirds of the street to’ be used for 
moving vehicles instead of one-third as formerly, and has led to the speeding up of all kinds of 
traffic, putting an end to many of the vexatious delays experienced by home-going Philadelphians. 
‘The diagram reproduced on page 4 illustrates clearly how this is being done. 


Traffic regulations so vitally affecting the custom and convenience of many people can be 
made effective only when the greatest number is best served. The new regulations provide for 
a certain amount of automobile parking, but do not permit the streets to be used as. garages 
to the detriment of moving vehicles. By reserving the center and left hand side of the street for 
the traffic flow, the new plan best serves the personal interests of the shopper, the merchant, the: 
manufacturer and all others who, having completed their day’s: activities, are anxious, when: 
leaving the stores and places of business, to reach their homes as quickly as possible. 


P. R. T., the agency responsible for carrying 90% of. these home-going Philadelphians, 
welcomes the new regulations, because they enable better loading, greater speed and the putting 
of more cars through the congested business district. Motorists are also appreciative of the greater 
speed and freer movement made possible to them by the left hand parking elimination. 





Fig, 27.—THE TRANSIT COMPANY ATTEMPTS TO DEVELOP GOOD WILL BY 
ASSISTING IN A SOLUTION OF THE TRAFFIC PROBLEM 
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Before a convention in its home city, a large publishing house 
sends out to the professors who may attend the meeting, and 
who use its books, the following letter: 


PRENTICE-HALL Inc. 


10 firiH AVENCE NEw iork 


December 9, 1925+ 


Mr. W. Brooks Graves, 
Broad & Montgomery, 
Phila, Pa. 


Dear Professor Graves: 


I hope you are planning to attend the meeting 
of the American Economic Association (New York, 
December 28, 29, 30). These meetings aré in- 
variably interesting, and give the teacher op- 
portunity to meet many colleagues. 


This year it will also give us the opportunity 
of welcoming our many friends to this office. 

We invite you to use this as your headquarters} 
use it as a mailing address, avail yourself of 
the stenographic and office facilities--and al- 
low us to serve as hosts, returning, in part, 
the hospitality and courtesy shown to us through- 
out the year. 


And accept at this time also the hearty greet- 
ings of the season, and best wishes for 1926. 


ye ours/ 
o o 


Ww. J. Goedeke 
Manager, Book Department 





Fic. 28.—A PUBLISHING HOUSE SOLICITS THE GOOD WILL OF VISITING 
STRANGERS AND POSSIBLE CUSTOMERS 
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The following letter from Time is of interest: 


2§ WEST 45TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY OFFICE OF THE ADVERTISING MANAGER 


TIME 


Dear Mr. Graves: 
I wonder whether you will do us a great favor. 


TIME. is constantly being asked by prospective advertisers such questions ass 
"What percentage of your subscribers are ment What percentage ars women? What 
percentage are under 20 years of aget What percentage are college professors? 
What percentege own automobiles? Etc! Etc? Etc” 


These questions sre fair enough. We should vary much like to answer them, 
but have naver had sufficient data on hand with which ta do so. 


There are 110,000 subscribers. To send cach and every one of them a letter 
asking for complete information about themselves would cost us at least $6,600. 


We should much prefer to spend that $6,600 on making TIME magazine better 
editorially, and accordingly have thought up a scheme for getting the infor- 
mation at small cost. 


THE SCHEME: Wo are sending this letter (at cost of $330) to 5,500 sub- 
scribers picked at random. 5,500 subscribers is 1/20 of 110,000 subscribers. 
We are asking that each and every one of tho 5,500 answer the questions listed 
on the enclosed sheet. If each of the 5,500 answer thia letter and if of the 
5,500 ono hundred state that they are college professors, then we shall multiply 
100 by 20 and find thus that we have 2,000 college profedsors among our 110,000 
‘subscribers. So also for automobile owners. So also for pfeoplo undor 20. 


Etc. Eto. 
Will you help ust 


Will you do us a great favor by filling out the enclosed sheet and send- 
ing it int 


‘Tho information will be confidontial as far as you as an individual are con- 
cerned. Indecd IT IS NOT NECESSARY THAT YOU SIGN YOUR NAME TO THE SHEET. 


All thanks to you if you will help us. 


And all thanks to you anyway for tho interest that you have taken in TIME 


to dato. 
Sincerely, 


B.H.tG.R. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: PENTON BUILDING, CLEVELAND, AND 25 WEST 45TH STREBT, NEW YORK CITY 





Vic. 29.—A NOVEL’ AND PROFITABLE PUBLICITY SCHEME 
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The Pennsylvania Railroad issues bulletins “For the Infor- 
mation of the Public’; the following shows the general nature 
of one of these: 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
GENERAL OFFICE, BROAD STREET STATION, PHILADELPHIA 


EASTERN REGION CONTRAL REGION WESTERN REGION 
HEAOQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA HEAOQUARTERS, PITTSBURGH HEADQUARTERS CHICAGO 


For the Information of the Public: 
September 1, 1927. 

Two sons of Pennsylvania Railroad System employes were notified today that 
they have been awarded this year’s Frank Thomson memorial scholarships which 
were established some years ago to give the sons of living or deceased employes 
an opportunity to secure a technical education. Competitive examinations for 
these scholarships, embracing subjects corresponding to the entrance requirements 
of scientific departments of higher universities, colleges and technical schools, 
were held in June, twenty-one young men participating. 

The winners are: 

Gilbert Morgan Roddy, of Bellevue, Pa., 
son of E. G, Roddy, Clerk, Office of 
General Superintendent Motive Power, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 

Lucien Schofield Atkinson, of Lansdowne, Pa., 
son of C, R. Atkinson, Chief Clerk to the 
Chief of Motive Power, Philadelphia, Pa. 


These scholarships, amounting to a.yearly. sum of $600. each, were created in 


1907 by the sons and daughter of the late Frank Thomson, formerly President of 


the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, in memory of their father. There are eight of 
them, for a period of four years each, two being awarded each year. They entitle 
the successful candidate to select the university, college or technical echool 


which he desires to attend, subject to the approval of the Railroad Company. 


--000-- 





Fig. 30.—PUBLIC KNOWLEDGE OF WELL TREATED EMPLOYES IS LIKELY TO 
DEVELOP GOOD WILL, AND ADDITIONAL PATRONAGE FOR THE ROAD 
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4. The Appeal of Labor 


WILLIAM GREEN, President, American Federation of Labor, in a letter to 
the Editor, November 2, 1926+ 


The American Federation of Labor and labor unions generally 
are attempting to use every possible method to secure reactions 
favorable to themselves in the public mind. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor publishes a monthly magazine the American Federa- 
tiomst, its official organ, a weekly news service and pamphlets 
which are very widely circulated not only to members of labor 
unions, but to non-members and other interested persons and which 
seek to create a more cordial appreciation of the aims of labor. 
Approximately two-thirds of our affihated national and interna- 
tional unions publish their own official journals in which articles 
intended to explain the movement and create a favorable impres- 
sion are published. 

Advertising is resorted to by several of the larger and more 
financially able organizations. Such advertising appears in labor 
publications, trade journals, and in a few cases, notably the Cigar- 
makers International Union of America, upon billboards. The 
International Typographical Union through its official journal 
conducts a publicity and educational department which has proven 
to be of great value to that organization since its inception. The 
Brick and Clay Workers Union of America through an agreement 
with its employers is now extensively advertising its products. 
This policy is also being pursued by the organized employes of 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 

Perhaps the most constructive method of influencing the minds 
of the people to an attitude responsive to trade unionism is that 





1The 1926 Annual Report of the Executive Council of the Federation 
to the convention verifies and amplifies a number of the statements herein 
contained; in this connection the following titles are significant: 

Co-operation between Unions and Management, page 31 

Information and Education, page 32—lists charts, bulletins, pamphlets, 
ete. 

The Committee on Education, page 33 

Child Labor, page 37 

Radio Broadcasting, page 39 

International Relations, page 41 

National Legislative Activities, page 44 

Legislative Draft Proposals, page 48 

State Compensation Legislation, page 49 

A. F, of L. Non-Partisan Political Campaign, page 51 
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which is now being pursued by the Committee on Education of the 
American Federation of Labor through its own activities, and 
through the co-operation of the Workers’ Education Bureau. 
Studies are being made of our libraries and school systems as well 
as textbooks and an effort is being made to correct certain wrong 
impressions which are noted in textbooks. Where mention of the 
work which trade unions are doing is lacking, an effort is made to 
include this work in the next edition of the book. Through the co- 
operation of local committees on education, an effort is being made 
to_include upon the bookshelves of our public libraries reading 
matter on labor as well as the official documents issued from time 
to time by this office. 

The President of the American Federation of Labor is fre- 
quently invited to address meetings of various characters and there 
present an outline of the work of labor. In fact, these requests are 
so numerous that he cannot respond to all of them and in that 
case an effort is made to supply another speaker, usually with 
success. In this way it is possible to explain the mission of labor 
to an untold number of people. 

The 1924 Convention of the American Federation of Labor, held 
in El Paso, Texas, recommended that efforts be made to secure 
the use of the radio for transmitting labor’s message. Several of 
our affiliated organizations were successful in this attempt and 
were granted the privilege of permitting one of their ranks to 
speak over the radio and outline the work of the labor movement. 
The President of the American Federation of Labor has frequently 
used this method for transmitting labor’s message. Only recently 
the Chicago Federation of Labor began to operate its own broad- 
casting station which has been erected through the financial 
assistance of its affiliated unions. You will readily realize the 
numbers of people who will be enabled to listen in and hear various 
labor questions propounded and discussed. 

Only a few months ago an organization campaign closed, which 
had been in operation for a period of a year. This campaign con- 
sisted of a moving picture entitled “Labor’s Reward” together with 
entertainment and a lecture upon the labor movement. This 
picture with the accompanying lecture was shown in every state 
of the union and in almost every city. The local meetings were 
arranged by the local labor movement and material results have 
been secured through this method. 

From time to time statements are issued, not only by the Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor, but by other officials, 
upon current topics of interest and frequently these secure consider- 
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able space in the newspapers. Then there are a number of trade 
union schools located throughout the country which are maintained 
for and by the workers and at these schools courses in economics, 
vocational training and public speaking are given. Additional 
courses are begun when there appears to be a sufficient demand for 
them. All of these result in a more enlightened membership 
and opportunities are afforded these students for presenting the 
views of labor in their own localities. ; 

At the present time the American Federation of Labor is main- 
taining an exhibit at the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition now going 
on in Philadelphia. A suitable booth has been erected there and 
a number of charts, which show in detail the work of the Federation 
and its affiliated unions, as well as some of their accomplishments. 
Literature is at the disposal of all and to date approximately 15,000 
pieces have been distributed. 

Yearly there are thousands of requests from students in high 
schools and colleges for literature issued by this office for use in 
debates and theses. These requests are always complied with and _ 
thus the thoughts expressed therein serve to explain and promote 
the aims and aspirations of the organized labor movement of the 
country. 

As additional means of reaching the public are developed it is 
safe to say that the American Federation of Labor will make use 
of them. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. What causes can be advanced to explain the apparently increased 
influence of business men in recent years, as molders of public 
opinion ? 

9. Has the influence of the business man actually increased, or is it 
now being expressed and exerted in a different way? (Writers on 
the economic influence in politics, such as Beard, apparently feel 
that this influence has always been, not only great, but domi- 
nating.) 

3. What are the important mediums of corporation publicity? What 
are the special advantages of each? 

4, What is the difference between advertising and publicity? What 
is the relation of each to “public relations” ? 

5. Analyze each of the typical examples of corporation publicity 
included in Sect. 3, describing and classifying the type of 
appeal presented by each. Try to get further illustrations from 
your own reading and observation. 

6. Can you think of other types of corporation appeal not listed in 
this chapter? If so, what are they? 
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7, What types of publicity are used by labor organizations? How 
do they compare with the methods used by corporations ? 

8. Why is a labor organization hampered in its efforts to secure 
publicity in newspapers, as compared with corporations? 


TOPICS FOR FURTHER INVESTIGATION AND 
DISCUSSION 


1. Are you aware of being influenced by the following trade slogans 
when you purchase the commodities to which they refer? 


(a) There’s a Reason 

(6) Time to Re-Tire 

(c) 9944/100% pure 

(d) Hasn’t Scratched Yet 

(e) Keep That Schoolgirl Complexion 
(f) The National Joy Smoke 

(g) They Satisfy 


9. For a discussion of the influence of corporations in legislation, see 
Frederic O. Howe, The Confessions of a Reformer, Chap. xii 
(Scribner’s, 1923). This deals with the activities of the Gas Ring 
in Cleveland and its relation to public opinion. 

3. The following clippings are taken from a small town weekly 
newspaper: 


: DOES ADVERTISING PAY? 


Ask Those Who Use It. 

Wrigleys spend $3,500,000 a year to tell the public theirs is the gum 
to chew. 

Ford spends $6,000,000 to tell his Ford story. 

The Electric Light and Power industry spends more than $4,000,000 
flashing the kilowatt hourly message. 

Campbells are coming across with $1,500,000 to say they sell 
succulent soup. 

Electric Railway companies ring up about $2,500,000 for advertis- 
ing trolley rides. 

Colgates assert, to the tune of some $1,185,000, that their shaving 
soap, etc., produces the smile that won’t erase. 

Procter & Gamble are still convincing the ablutionly inclined that 
Ivory soap floats—and are spending $1,170,000 to make the conviction 
stick. , 

Gas companies talk more than $2,000,000 worth through advertising 
channels. 

One of Victor’s most telling talking machines is its advertising, 
which costs $1,142,000. 

Telephone companies have busy advertising lines with an estimated 
toll of $1,500,000. Along each line sounds the voice with the smile. 

Does advertising pay? 

The answer is to be found in America’s business, commercial and 
industrial trend. 
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ARE YOU GUILTY? 


A farmer carrying an express package from a big mail-order house 
was accosted by a local dealer. 

“Why didn’t you buy that bill of goods from me? I could have 
saved you the express, and besides you would have been patronizing 
a home store, which helps pay the taxes and builds up this locality.” 

The farmer looked at the merchant a moment and then said: ° 

“Why don’t you patronize your home paper and advertise? I read 
it and didn’t know that you had the stuff I have here.” 

MORAL— ADVERTISE 


Comment on the following from Collier’s Weekly, February 13, 


1926: 
IF THIS BE PUBLICITY... 


Three thousand automobiles belonging to the Chicago Yellow Taxi- 

Cab Company recently displayed banners bearing these words: 
“Tf I Violate Any Traffic Rule, 
Please Report Me.” 

Call this publicity if you will and still the bizarre appeal is very 
sound. It is a challenge both to public opinion and to the conscience 
of the man driving the car. 

As a nation we have not learned how to use 17,000,000 automobiles 
without incurring enough casualties to make a war respectable but 
we are making progress. Our highways are becoming more nearly 
foolproof, our traffic laws more rational and at the same time we are 
less tolerant of fools. 

If every motorist dared follow the example of the Yellow taxi 
drivers, the roads would be vastly safer. How many have the courage 
to invite such a test? 


See in connection with the influence of the corporation, the 
chapter on lobbies. Note also the hearings before a subcommittee 
of the Committee on Judiciary in the Senate, 63 Cong. 1 Sess., 
pursuant to S. Res. 92, in Vol, 1, 3 (1913). 
_ For the influence of corporations on the tariff of 1913, see the 
press statement issued by President Wilson, May 26, 1913. This 
is quoted in R. J. Swenson, The National Government and Busi- 
ness, 38 (Century, 1924). 
. In the newspapers for October 28, 1926, there will be found a 
complete report of an address by President Coolidge on advertis- 
ing, in which he claimed that this had put America first, indus- 
trially, and in which he suggested that it would be at least a 
partial remedy for the farm problem. 
Tt is well known that large quantities of cigarettes are now used 
by women, and yet the manufacturers seldom advertise to them 
specifically. Why? Lin Bonner in Liberty, October 16, 1926, 
tells in a popular style, but rather truthfully, one suspects, why. 
. A large manufacturer of printing papers shows a picture of a 
circus ground and a schoolhouse with the following: 
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WHEN THE CIRCUS IS PITCHED BESIDE THE SCHOOL 


The school shuts down for a day 

The circus moves on 

The school re-opens 

Is your advertising a circus or a school? 


The following is from an advertisement of N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Saturday Evening Post, October 2, 1926: 


ADVERTISING 


Power, magic, wizardry, enchantment—to the amateur no word seems 
strong enough to describe the undeniable accomplishments of adver- 
tising. But from a professional viewpoint, advertising merits some- 
what more sober terms. As a matter of fact the making of successful 
advertising is a difficult business, requiring both skill and experience. 





It is true that advertising will speed up sales and secure a larger 
volume in a shorter time for a manufacturer with foresight, courage 
and financial resources to carry definite business policies to completion. 
But no amount of advertising will sell a product that cannot be sold 
without advertising. 





It is certain that advertising can and does create valuable good-will 
for a brand or a trade-mark. Witness the actual money value of any 
well-advertised name. 


But it is equally certain that back of that name, there must be 
honesty, fair dealing, and full value for the price asked. Advertising 
an unworthy product simply means that a larger number of people 
will presently discover its disadvantages. 





Advertising pays its way, often many times over. It will permit 
lower prices through increased volume. It can reduce selling costs. 
It can lessen the time in which a product moves from factory to 
consumer. 


But advertising that does not consider the problems of the jobber, 
the retailer and the salesman often loses more than it gains. Ad- 
vertising must contain the principles of sound merchandising to be 
successful. 





Advertising points out the merits of a product and impresses the 
buyer with its desirability. 

But advertising cannot create a single point of superiority in @ 
product, or add a single virtue to its manufacturer. 





Advertising is accepted as a necessary part of modern business pro- 
motion. It has won a place for itself in virtually every industry. 
Rightly directed and prepared, advertising has proved that it can 
return a profit to the advertiser. But advertising always should be 
considered as a business enterprise, and not as a magic formula for 
unearned success. 


able 
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Describe the methods used by organized labor to influence 
opinion. 
Make special studies of the methods used by labor in making 
public its stand on the following issues: 

. Child Labor 

. Hours of Labor 

. Minimum Wage 

. Prohibition 

5. Women in Industry 


In Current History, August, 1924, Chester M. Wright had an 
interesting article on “Labor in American Politics,” and William 
Green, Public Affairs, July, 1926, had a rather significant state- 
ment on “Labor and Education.” 

A letter to the American Federation of Labor directed to its 
building in Washington will bring a generous collection of the 
letters and bulletins which have been distributed to members from , 
time to time, on various issues. 

Discuss the value of sky writing as a means of public appeal. 


mow DO 


“If it is possible, get figures as to its cost, the amount it has 


been used, the claims as to its effectiveness, etc. Write to the 

heads of those corporations that have used it most, for their 

estimate of its value in their respective lines. 

One of the best magazine advertisements that the Editor has 

ever seen is that of a big insurance company, giving a picture 

of the corner of the living room in a very comfortable home. 

The father sits in a big chair reading the evening paper; his 

little six- or seven-year-old daughter is sitting on the floor, with 

dolls and picture books scattered around. She looks up from 

a magazine and asks, “Father, what does ‘lapse’ mean” ? 

The following list of books on advertising was prepared by 

Paul S. Keiser of Temple University. Unless otherwise stated, 

the publishers are located in New York City. 

Advertising and Its Mental Laws, H. P. Adams, Macmillan Co. 

Introduction to Advertising, A. J. Brewster and H. Palmer, A. W. 
Shaw Co. 

Business of Advertising, E. E. Calkins, D. Appleton & Co. 

First Advertising Book, P. T. Cherington, Doubleday, Page 
& Co. 

Advertising by Motion Pictures, E. Deuch, Standard Press (Cin- 
cinnati) 

Principles of Practical Publicity, Deweese, George Jacobs & Co. 
(Philadelphia) 

Typography of Advertisements That Pay, G. P. Farrar, D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 

Writing an Advertisement, S. R. Hall, Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Advertising Handbook, S. R. Hall, McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
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Theory and Practice of Advertising, S. R. Hall, McGraw-Hill 


18. 


Book Co. 

Advertising Copy: Principles and Practice, L. D. Herrold, A. W. 
Shaw Co. 

Productive Advertising, H. W. Hess, J. B. Lippincott Co. 
(Philadelphia) 

Advertising and Selling, H. L. Hollingworth, D. Appleton & Co. 

Scientific Advertising, C. C. Hopkins, Lord & Thomas (Chicago) 

My Life in Advertising, C. C. Hopkins, Harper and Bros. 

Advertising Copy, G. B. Hotchkiss, Harper and Bros. 

Leadership of Advertising Brands, G. B. Hotchkiss and R. B. 
Franken, Doubleday, Page & Co... 

Advertising Procedure, Otto Kleppner, Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

Outdoor Advertising, W. Lippincott, McGraw-Hill Book Co. 

Advertising—Selling the Consumer, J. L. Mahin, Doubleday, 
Page & Co. 

Advertising and Selling Practice, John B. Opdycke, A. W. Shaw 
Co. 

Principles of Advertising Arrangement, Frank A. Parsons, Prang 
Co. 

Psychology of Advertising, A: T. Poffenberger, A. W. Shaw Co. 

Effective House Organs, R. E. Ramsay, D. Appleton & Co. 

Effective Direct Advertising, R. E. Ramsay, D. Appleton & Co. 

Fundamentals of Advertising, E. Rowse and J. Fish, Southwest- 
ern Pub. Co. (Cincinnati) 

Psychology of Advertising, W. D. Scott, Small, Maynard & Co. 

Effective Type-Use for Advertising, Benjamin Sherbow, Sherbow. 

Advertising, Daniel Starch, Scott, Foreman & Oo. 

Principles of Advertising, Daniel Starch, A. W. Shaw Co. 

Typography of Advertisements, Tresize. 

Advertising: Its Principles and Practices, H. Tipper, H. L. Hol- 
lingworth, F. A. Parsons, G. B. Hotchkiss, The Ronald Press. 

Advertiser's Pocketbook, International Textbook Co. (Seranton). 

Advertising (Student’s Series), A. W. Shaw Co. 

The Advertising Agency, Procedure and Practice, Keeler and 
Haase, Harper and Bros. 

The books in the foregoing list tell one how it is done. That is 

the kind of information that as a nation, we seem to be eager 

to get. Even President Coolidge has given expression to the 

conventional opinions on the merits of advertising and its con- 

tribution to the development of America. It is, however, decid- 

edly worthy of note that thinking people are beginning to question 

the sanctity of the gospel of advertising, as in the following 

books and articles: 

Gretchen Mount, “Sales Resistance,” New Republic, July 20, 

1927. A brilliant description of a day in the life of the typical 

city and suburban bell-puncher-suffering housewife. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 
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Chase and Schlink, Your Money's Worth (Macmillan, 1927). 
This book has sold well; it got a start of about 40,000 copies by 
being sent out in the summer of 1927 to all of the subscribers 
to the. Book-of-the-Month Club. It shows very clearly how ad- 
vertising helps those of us who belong to the purchasing public 
to spend more and get less for our money. See also Mr. Chase’s 
book, The Tragedy of. Waste. 

Silas Bent, Ballyhoo (Boni and Liveright, 1927). This highly 
capable analysis of the voice of the press has much to say of the 
evil effects of modern. advertising—for the two are very closely 
related. 

Ralph Borsodi, National Advertising vs. Prosperity (Arcadia 
Press, 1923). , 

M. A. DeWolfe Howe, Causes and Their Champions, 132 (Little 
Brown, 1926), lists.three books on the Standard Oil Company 
with critical comment on each. Interestingly, too, he quotes on 
page 1386, J. D. Rockefeller, Jr..s comment upon his father. 
Corporation “Impublicity: What to Do about It,” is the title of 
Chap. vii, W. Z. Ripley, Main Street and Wall Street (Little 
Brown, 1927). 

In the spring of 1927, Vilhjalmur Stefansson published an article 
on explorers and discoverers. He wrote: “The Tribe of Great 
Discoverers will not be extinct till the Age of Advertising has 
passed.” He feels that the reason we hear so much about 
Columbus as the discoverer of America, for instance, is because 
for the time in which he lived, he had good publicity. Is this the 
truth, or is it simply another of these reprehensible attempts to 
detract from the glory of the heroes of the past? 

For a short treatment of the planning of an advertising cam- 
paign, see Wilder and Buell, Publicity, Chaps. iv and vii (Ronald 
Press, 1923). For the intimate personal record of one of the 
great figures in advertising, and the story of the man who put 
over Palm Olive soap, Quaker Puffed rice, Pepsodent tooth- 
paste, and other nationally known products, see C. C. Hopkins, 
My Life in Advertising (Harper, 1926). 

E. K. Strong has a very valuable article on “The Control of 
Propaganda as a Psychological Problem,” Scientzfic Monthly, 
XIV, 1922. This is quoted in part in Kimball Young, A Source 
Book for Social Psychology, 793-198 (Knopf, 1927). It is pointed 
out that motivation in advertising has two elements: “first, the 
arousal of a strong desire, and, second, the presentation of a 
certain action which appears to be a satisfactory way of express- 
ing the aroused desire. Moreover, the action in such cases is not 
one that the individual would perform if it were merely sug- 
gested.” He relates the story of an electric light company selling 
vacuum cleaners—an article which the husbands knew little 
about and would in most cases never have bought—by appealing 
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to their love for their wives, and their desire to save their wives 

from unnecessary labor. 

Miscellaneous references on labor: 

Ernest J. P. Benn, If I Were a Labor Leader (Scribner’s, 1927). 

Samuel Gompers, Seventy Years of Life and Labor, a two-volume 
autobiography (Dutton, 1925). 

John A. Ryan, “The Dignity of Labor and the Duty of the State,” 
Declining Liberty and Other Papers (Macmillan, 1926). 

William English Walling, American Labor and American De- 
mocracy (Harper, 1926). 


CHAPTER XIX 


THE INFLUENCE OF TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 


Trade associations are the labor unions of capitalists. In 
modern industry they have achieved remarkable results. Their 
first duty is to collect and furnish information about every 
conceivable phase of their industry. Second, they act as an 
agency for discovering and putting into effect, matters of policy 
affecting the industry. Third, they conduct publicity cam- 
paigns for the industry as a whole, the purpose of which is both 
to advertise and to create good will. Thus we are admonished 
to “Say It with Flowers,” to “Save It with Ice,” and that 
“Bread Is Your Best Food; Eat More of It.” Fourth, these 
associations form an agency by means of which lobbying in the 
interests of the industry is carried on in Washington particu- 
larly, and in the state legislatures when necessary. 

Trade associations have frequently been of great service to 
the government, especially in the matter of trade practice sub- 
mittal, carried on by the Federal Trade Commission. Accord- 
ing to this plan, representative leaders of a particular industry 
are convened by the Commission to discuss and make decisions 
regarding trade practices, to define terms clearly, to rule out 
unfair practices, etc. This is a sensible and successful method 
of putting questions regarding the conduct of an industry up to 
its leaders, of letting them govern themselves, rather than of 
imposing regulations from outside. Procedure of this type 
inevitably incurs a favorable public reaction. 

Another method by which trade associations have been able 
to secure public support is through the framing and promulga- 
tion of codes of ethics and of standards of correct practice. 
These inspire the members to greater care in matters of business 
conduct, and inform the public regarding the aims and purposes 
of the membership of the business or industry. 

Again trade associations have frequently provided machinery 
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for the peaceful settlement of disputes between members and 
employes, in which capacity they have many times made im- 
portant contributions to industrial peace. Many of these as- 
sociations are not old in years, but they have fully mastered 
numerous methods by which a favorable response to their appeal 
may be secured from the public mind—if there is any such 
thing as a public mind. 

The chapter opens with a discussion of the trade association 
and the spirit of business. This is followed by a description 
of the history, scope, and purpose of a typical trade associa- 
tion—the National Metal Trades Association. The third selec- 
tion deals with the trade association as a promoter of joint 
publicity, describing the principal avenues and methods of 
joint publicity. The concluding selection deals with the trade 
associations as lobbyists in Washington. 


1. The Trade Association and the New Spirit of Business 


Emmett Hay Naytor, an address before the United Typothete of America, 
at the annual meeting in New York City, 1919. Also reprinted 
in Modern Eloquence, IV, 330-333 


In Joel we read: “Your old men shall dream dreams, your 
young men shall see visions.” Dreams are generally of things of 
the past, visions are of the future. Dreams are truly for old men 
who have a past, while visions are for young men looking forward to 
the future and as there are admittedly nowadays few old people in 
business, we find most men as “children of the morning, looking 
forward, never back.” Experience alone is the look backward, the 
dream of yesteryear, which is useful only as it clarifies the vision of 
to-morrow. And these dreams of days gone by are not always of 
“fresh blown roses washed with dew,” but are generally night- 
mares of greed, distrust, cut-throat competition and of walking the 
plank into a sea of insolvency to the diabolical laughter of a few 
successful survivors. But these visions of to-morrow are the reality 
of to-day when greed has yielded to generosity, distrust to confi- 
dence, and cut-throat competition to constructive co-operation. He 
is asleep and is surely dreaming who says business is not done to-day 
on a better basis, for most thinking men are awake to the fact that 
there is come to man a new vision. 

It is not for me to blow a clarion blast of platitudes to assure 
you that you are with virtues and without vices, that you are of 
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the angelic hierarchy, that the millenium is at hand just because 
you are not your own grandfathers. You are just as human as they 
were and you possess the same piratical potentialities but you also 
possess the same saving graces, which they suppressed but which 
business to-day requires as most essential for real success. And 
yet these God-given graces of yours will not grow of themselves, 
they must be cultivated like any virtue. But the glorious fact is 
that they are recognized and are desired. Am I picturing an El 
Dorado, am I speaking of some golden garden of the Hesperides? 
No, gentlemen, I am on solid mother earth, I speak of facts, of 
demonstrable qualities in men which have raised their business 
methods from sordid purposes and have made them perform on a 
higher plane, not alone because it profits them more in coin, but 
because of the satisfaction it gives to their very souls. 

I do not refer here to the awakened social consciousness of man 
expressing itself in charities, in lunch clubs and their kind, and I 
do not refer to an awakened civic consciousness expressing itself in 
local chambers of commerce where men of many interests work to- 
gether for the common good, but I do refer to the awakened business 
consciousness, to mutual aid between what our grandfathers con- 
sidered as enemies, to the final reality of what once seemed a 
ridiculous vision, to co-operate among competitors, made prac- 
tically manifest to-day in the modern trade association. If time or 
space permitted, which they do not, I could give you testimiony after 
testimony to show how the dreams of yesterday have faded under 
the refreshing morning light of to-day, of how the impossible has 
become the possible, of how the finer, nobler qualities of the business 
man now are profiting his pocketbook more and enriching his life’s 
experience and soul’s growth. Let me touch on facts in the dream 
and in the vision. 

The dream goes back to the medieval days when men found it 
necessary to protect their mutual business interests by the forma- 
tion of guilds in which an appeal alone was made to man’s avarice. 
The guilds made rules and enforced them to drive men into doing 
things. Their selfish purpose was their undoing, assisted by the 
introduction of machinery. Then came the pools of the last century 
with every man distrusting every other. Hach man joined a pirate 
crew to fight other pirate crews and get away with as much per- 
sonal swag as he could when his own crew was not looking. And 
when it was found that these methods based on primeval instincts 
were not successful, men sold their property and their souls to a 
heartless trust or combination which was the next step in the 
merciless methods of business. The nightmare now was at her 
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worst. Then rose up the trampled public with a cry of wrath and 
the Sherman anti-trust law was passed in 1890, which is a not far 
distant date. Some men, however, had begun to appreciate as 
early as 1861 how despicable, how undesirable and how hopeless it 
was to fly at one another’s throats and so they began working to- 
gether for mutual good in small voluntary groups representing an 
industry. The methods and often the motives of these early con- 
verts were not above cavil; like the first brave souls of the Christian 
faith their ardor frequently outweighed their judgment; but they 
had seen the light, they had awakened from the dream, they had 
glimpsed the vision, they had the hope for a better, a brighter day. 

The vision of these early liberal pioneers of better business is 
now our real and rich heritage. And their hopes and their efforts 
have borne fruit because the roots of the idea are in the warm 
ground of economic necessity. The modern trade association as a 
business organization, a fact-finding body, a director of the course 
of commerce, appeals only to the stronger, better side of man’s 
nature and gives to his business all those material and spiritual 
rewards which make his brief span of service worth while and 
satisfying. A trade association to-day may well be defined as a 
voluntary organization for the improvement of an industry, and 
its legitimate functions, without direction as to use, are the furn- 
ishing of information upon production and distribution of commod- 
ities and raw materials therefor; assistance in the technical 
processes of manufacture and the standardization of products; 
promotion of the general use of commodities, and other forms of 
service which are helpful in the progress of the industry and of 
benefit to the public. 

When man opposes economic laws, he finds the result as 
ephemeral and unsatisfactory if not actually ruinous as when he 
opposes natural laws. It is futile to hope by agreement to fix prices, 
to allocate territory and to limit production. An agreement, were 
it legal, might work for a short while but sooner or later it would 
meet its end because it is uneconomic and irritates human nature. 
It is an insult to a man’s intelligence and initiative and it robs him 
of that individual liberty of judgment and of action which is his 
inalienable right. The law now keeps him from thus doing harm 
to his business interests and he is coming more and more to appre- 
ciate the fundamental soundness of such statutory regulations and 
the importance of a knowledge of economic cycles of facts and the 
danger in their opposites, the cycles of personal delusions. 

While the existence of the trade association is really a result of 
the evolution of commerce, a reply to the insistent challenge of the 
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old inexorable law of supply and demand, that keystone of the eco- 
nomic arch between producer and consumer, yet much credit is 
due the business man who appreciates the value of his heritage and 
is proving faithful to its principles. Although it might seem that 
the business man is merely accepting inevitable forces which he 
must incorporate in his principles of procedure, yet through the 
progress which I have seen trade associations and individual mem- 
bers make in the last decade I do claim that the business man is 
to be commended for his willingness, yes, his eagerness, to accept 
and practice the better tenets of commerce. 

As these trade associations increase their usefulness as bureaus 
of fact-finding, economic research, giving members information 
upon which to predicate their actions and showing them the estab- 
lished ebb and flow of market conditions, so will business and its 
methods keep on improving. Destructive competition and all its 
corollary disasters to producer, distributor and consumer are not 
due so much to the inherent viciousness of business men as to their 
lack of true facts. Give a man the truth and he will generally do 
right. The trade association furnishes these true facts and advo- 
cates high principles and so is a compelling power for good and is 
strong in that its very being and motives are the self-expression of 
business members themselves. 

The dreams have faded, the dawn has blown to fullest day, and 
the new vision of business is here, vitalizing and spiritualizing the 
service and the reward of business men. 


2. The History, Scope, and Purpose of a Typical Trade 
: Association 


From a pamphlet published by the National Metal Trades Association, 
People’s Gas Building, Chicago 


ORIGIN 


Twenty-six years ago—over a generation—conditions in the metal 
trades industry were threatened by a union labor campaign of 
national proportions. The chief object sought by the union leaders 
was, as usual, the wresting of wholesale concessions from employers, 
under pressure of threatened strikes. It was at this time that a 
small number of manufacturers engaged in these trades, realizing 
the futility of single-handed efforts to resist collective and unjust 
demands, allied themselves one with another to deal with the trouble 
then confronting them, and became known as the Metal Trades 
Association. 
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MAKE AGREEMENT WITH UNION 


The newly-created Association’s policy being one of conciliation 
and adjustment, a Board of Conciliation, composed of members of 
the Association and of officers of the International Association of 
Machinists, was formed, who entered into an agreement which was 
signed by both organizations on March 31,1900. On May 18, 1900,. 
this Board of Conciliation met in New York City and adopted a | 
working agreement, in many respects the best ever made be- 
tween employer and employe. Industrial peace, as far as members 
of both organizations were concerned, seemed assured and while 
differences necessarily arose, they were settled by the Board of 
Conciliation. ; 


MACHINIST’S STRIKE 


In the spring of 1901 while the agreement was still in effect, 
came the first rupture, when the International Association of 
Machinists presented certain demands, refused to confer with the 
Conciliation Committee of the National Metal Trades Association, 
and on May 20, 1901, called a country-wide strike to enforce its 
demands. This resulted in the formal abrogation by the National 
Metal Trades Association of the aforesaid agreement on June 10, 
1901, at a special meeting called to consider the situation, and the 
adoption on June 18, 1901, of the “Declaration of Principles” 
under which the organization continues to operate. 


OPEN SHOP ESTABLISHED f 


This handful of charter members in every locality worked vigor- 
ously to bring the manufacturers in their respective cities to a 
realizing sense of their impending danger, and a very large increase 
in membership resulted from their efforts. That they finally suc- 
‘ceeded in averting the uneconomic and unjust principles which 
were then sought to be thrust upon their industry is now a matter 
of history. Thus arose the National Metal Trades Association, 
which from its modest beginning has steadily grown until it now 
embraces a membership in this country and Canada of more than 
1000 manufacturers. 


FUNDAMENTAL OBJECTS 


The fundamental objects of the Association tersely stated are as 
follows : 
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To secure and preserve equitable conditions in the workshops of 
members for the protection of both employer and employe. 

Investigation and adjustment of questions arising between members 
and their employes which may come within the jurisdiction of the 
Association. 

To introduce and encourage constructive educational efforts in the 
fields of economics; training; safety; industrial relations; and such 
other subjects as shall add to the efficiency and advancement of 
employes and furnish a better understanding of the problems of 
industry. 


SCOPE OF ACTIVITIES EXTENDED 


In course of time, the Association has found it desirable and 
necessary to extend its original field of endeavor to include numer- 
ous constructive activities with the result that to-day it is not only 
a purely defensive organization, as was originally planned, but is 
also a potent factor in the furtherance of industrial education; 
preservation of health; and protection of life and limb of the 
worker; statistical and research work; economic education of the 
worker ; and countless kindred activities. 


COMMITTEE ON INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


The Association has always fully appreciated the urgent need of 
industrial education, as is evidenced by the fact that it actively co- 
operates through its members with national, state and local techni- 
cal and trade schools. The necessity of training one’s own help has 
been emphasized by the scarcity of labor, our present immigration 
laws, and by the fact that many manufacturers are engaged in 
work requiring the services of the trained specialist and for this 
reason its industrial training department is becoming of greater 
benefit to its members and their employes. This department is in 
charge of a man of wide experience in shop practice, who is steadily 
engaged in inspecting the plants of the various members with a 
view to recommending that particular system of training which, in 
his opinion, would best suit their purposes. That the plan is 
filling a long-felt want is indicated by the results obtained. 


PUBLICATIONS ON INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 


The Association is a firm believer in the constitutional right of 
every person to work wherever he can find employment, irrespec- 
tive of membership in any organization, be it political, religious or 
otherwise. 
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There is hardly any question about the superior standard of 
living of the American worker being largely due to the fact that 
his individual output is correspondingly greater than that of the 
average worker of any other country, and it must follow that as 
long as this standard of production is maintained, the advantage 
of the American wage earner will continue; conversely, should re- 
striction on ambition and upon the right of anyone to enter a 
chosen trade be enforced through artificial means, this advantage 
will be lost. 

Elementary Machine Shop Practice is a series of textbooks 
prepared by the Committee on Industrial Education, upon the 
urgent request of the membership, following the publication of 
the manual on Apprenticeship in the Metal Trades with the sincere 
desire of affording greater facilities for teaching the machinists’ 
trade, and for aiding those who are anxious to enter this field of 
activity. One of the primary purposes of this publication is to 
establish uniformity in a subject which heretofore has been left 
more or less to individual effort. 

Elementary Machine Shop Practice texts are not intended to be 
exhaustive treatises, but are to be used in the shop where the in- 
structor can demonstrate on the actual machine, and not be obliged 
to depend on illustrations or drawings to make his points clear. 
The series now consists of three texts. 

Lathe work and planer work have received the most attention in 
the first text because they are fundamental for practically all other 
machine operations, 

Special machines such as the turret and automatic lathes; boring 
machines; grinders, and other equipment that tend to advance the 
education of the all-around mechanic forms the subject matter of 
Volume II. 

The elements of tool making, including laying out; jigs and 
fixtures; heat treatments; precision work; and brief expositions of 
the machine shop and foundry materials form the contents of the 
third volume. 

The Committee on Industrial Education sensing the require- 
ments of the membership is now making an exhaustive study and 
preparing for publication a treatise on the discovery, training and 
development of foremen, as they relate particularly to the Metal 
Trades Industry. 


COMMITTEE ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


The membership of the Association in a recent convention felt 
that the whole subject of industrial relations and personnel work 
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was so important that the President was authorized to appoint a 
committee to investigate and establish, if its conclusions justified 
it, a separate department of the Association. As a result of the 
Committee’s study such a department was established, and an 
addition was made to the National Staff of a man of wide experi- 
ence and marked ability, through whom is made available authentic 
information and personal service in this field. 

This department proceeds on the basis that the proper relation- 
ship between employer and employe can only be determined upon 
a most careful investigation of conditions, and in the application of 
principles which are the result of a study of collective experiences, 
rather than the success or failure of individual ones. 


DEPARTMENT OF SAFETY ENGINEERING 


Another important function is the prevention of industrial acci- 
dents, the Association being among the earliest to realize the value 
of the Safety First movement. 

Our Department of Safety Engineering has during the past year 
made inspections involving upwards of two thousand recommenda- 
tions for betterments, the greater majority of which were adopted 
and carried out. 

These inspections are not limited by the specific provisions of 
any safety codes, but are, as a rule, more far-reaching. They are 
carried on solely in the interest of the members and their employes, 
and are frequently coupled with recommendations as to the most 
practical means of safeguarding equipment—an element usually 
lacking in the inspections carried on by other agencies. 


RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 


The Association gathers data in regard to wages, earnings, hours 
of service and kindred subjects, thus enabling its members to obtain 
accurate and reliable information by which to guide their own em- 
ployment relations. It is in a position to furnish almost any class 
of information pertaining to industrial relations. 


LETTERS AND BULLETINS TO MEMBERS 


Members are kept informed on questions of particular interest 
and importance to them, by means of The Commissioner's Bulletin 
and special communications, which contain a digest of events and 
interest, and of which they are unlikely to learn through other 
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channels. The monthly labor barometer, regular wage trend charts 
and special reports form valuable contributions to the well informed 
man in industry. : 


THE PERSONAL ELEMENT 


Twenty-six years of success in an organization with objectives as 
definite as those of the National Metal Trades Association, calls 
for a plan of work and a type of personality of very high standards 
and thorough-going qualities. Members have the advantage of 
personal relationship with highly specialized men in the various 
departments. These personal contacts are unique, far reaching 
and of immeasurable value. 


ECONOMIC EDUCATION OF WORKERS 


In order to help the workmen better to understand the economic 
problems which confront the country, the Association, in conjunc- 
tion with the National Founders’ Association, publishes a monthly 
magazine known as The Open Shop Review. This magazine ad- 
dresses itself to live questions of interest to the men who work in 
machine shops, foundries and factories, and contains pertinent data 
and instructive discussions regarding their trades. The man who 
has knowledge of such questions is better able to appreciate the 
seriousness of the problems confronting the employer—he becomes 
awakened to the fact that wealth must be produced before it can 
be disbursed. The magazine is mailed direct to the worker’s home 
where he may read it free from all outside influences. This method 
has proven very effective in stimulating the workmen to thinking 
and thereby tending to counteract the effects of the specious argu- 
ments and sophistry so often advanced by agitators to whom 
workers are sometimes inclined to give countenance, 


AFFILIATION WITH OTHER BODIES 


The Association is also engaged in other constructive activities. 
It actively co-operates with other national organizations of a con- 
structive character, and is affiliated with the National Industrial 
Conference Board, which it aided in organizing, 


LOCAL BRANCHES AND EMPLOYMENT DEPARTMENT 


Though national in scope and policy, the Association has always 
recognized the necessity for and the value of local organizations in 
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dealing with questions of purely local character. Accordingly, it 
has from time to time established local branches until now it has 
thirty such, in as many industrial centers. 

Each local branch has the complete organization of a local asso- 
ciation with officers and directors elected from the membership, and 
with an expert in the labor field as a paid administrative secretary. 
These local branches tend to a very high degree to stabilize local 
conditions, and to maintain uniformity in the establishing of 
labor policies. : 

In connection with each local branch, an employment department 
is maintained which serves as a clearing house for the members of 
the branch from which to procure their labor supply. 

Through the activities of these departments a minimum of effort 
is expended on the part of the employer and the employe in coming 
together; the employe is thus enabled to secure that employment 
for which he is best fitted; and a very high class of workmen is 
procured for the shops of members. 


OPERATED FOR SERVICE, NOT FOR PROFIT 


As may be inferred, the Association is operated not for profit. 
It is conducted entirely by and for its members. In the course of 
its career, covering over a quarter of a century, many vexatious 
problems have been solved and overshadowing situations averted for 
its members. Its success in this respect is due largely to the fact 
that the Association has been unusually fortunate in procuring 
some of the most capable manufacturers in our country as its 
officers—men who have the interest of the members and their em- 
ployes at heart, and who serve the organization without compensa- 
tion, many times at a personal sacrifice. Hvery member feels that 
there is a community of interest between himself and his fellow 
employers, all of whom are keenly interested in the welfare of their 
respective employes, and that by such affiliation he is at all times 
prepared to handle unwieldy problems which can be: dealt with only 
by a concentration of effort. 


WAGES AND WORKING CONDITIONS 


The Association has always urged its members to pay the highest 
prevailing wages commensurate with skill and productivity—a good 
day’s wage for an honest day’s work—and will not permit condi- 
tions of wages in the shops of its members which are unjust; or 
which will not allow the workman a fair wage in proportion to his 
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efficiency. It has always advocated and insisted upon the main- 
tenance of wholesome shop conditions and considerate dealings with 
employes. The result is that the shops of its members are among 
the best regulated and most attractive establishments in the coun- 
try, where peace, contentment and efficiency go hand in hand, and 
that many of its members have yet to experience their first labor 
difficulty. 


ATTITUDE TOWARD LABOR UNIONS 


The direct assistance which the Association affords its members 
during labor difficulties brought about by unjust demands, should 
- not be construed to mean the Association is committed to oppressive 
measures and is the natural foe of labor unions. 

The Association does object to their uneconomic principles ; their 
misleaders; their financial irresponsibility and the many vicious 
principles for which they stand—the closed shop, the boycott, the 
sympathetic strike, opposition to piece work, premium plan and 
similar systems of paying labor. 

With the failure of the Association’s effort to conciliate with the 
International Association of Machinists by collective bargaining 
agreements, came the determination on its part to stand unequi- 
vocally and squarely upon the OPEN SHOP platform thereby 
guaranteeing to every workman the right to earn a livelihood in the 
shops of its members without the necessity of first obtaining the 
permission of organized labor to do so. From this position it has 
never receded. 


THE N. M. T. A., A VITAL FACTOR 


Investigation discloses that in many instances those industries 
which are or have been more or less union-ridden have heen without 
the guidance and protection of a strong national organization 
capable of developing and maintaining a policy of direct fair deal- 
ing with the employe, and of defending its members against hostile 
attacks from without. 

The Metal Trades Industry is one of the great industries of this 
country which is operated almost exclusively upon the principle of 
the open shop, and this has been so for many years. Its phenomenal 
development and growth are so interwoven with the history and 
achievements of the National Metal Trades Association, that the 
most casual observer cannot fail to note the important part which 
the latter has played in keeping the industry open shop. 

“T appreciate the National Metal Trades Association, and the 
great work which it has done for the open shop movement in this 
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country, which I consider second to no great reform in our indus- 
trial system during the past century,” says one of our old members. 
Such a statement by one who has yet to experience his first serious 
labor difficulty, merits the most careful consideration. 

“The cost of one strike,” says another member, “would be many 
times the cost of membership, and the value of the Association in 
keeping trouble out of our community is immeasurable.” This 
member’s plant, which employs upwards of four thousand men, has 
also been remarkably free from labor difficulty. 

Nothing we believe, would be more unfortunate to the employer, 
the employe and the country at large, than to have this great 
industry subjected to such labor conditions as we find on the rail- 
roads, in the coal mines, building trades, clothing and other indus- 
tries where labor union domination prevails. 

Obviously, our future industrial welfare will, in the final analysis, 
depend upon the degree of support which this as well as sister 
organizations rendering like service in other industries, continue to 
receive from those who primarily share in the benefits of this 
important work. 


THE SPECTRE OF TRADE UNION DOMINATION 


Just what labor domination means to a country and its indus- 
tries is revealed by present day conditions in England, where the 
open shop is practically non-existent. The decline of England’s 
industrial supremacy; its present crisis; and threatened state 
socialism may be laid closer to the door of British trade unions than 
any other factor either internal or external. 

The staggering problems of unemployment, restrictions of pro- 
duction and the inauguration of paternalistic policies can be 
attributed in a large measure to the same cause. 

Every employer and every worker ought to read the article by 
J. Ellis Barker entitled “How Trades Unions Are Ruining British 
Industries.” These are most convincing arguments against the 
methods of English trade unions, and should serve as a warning to 
our country that only by maintaining and strengthening its policy 
of the open shop can we hope to avoid the same ultimate results as 
now obtain in England. 


EFFECT UPON LIVING COSTS 


Living costs in this country to-day are said to be about sixty-five 
per cent above the 1914 levels, Among the items figuring most 
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prominently in keeping them up are—shelter, coal, transportation 
and clothing—each representing an industry that is highly 
unionized. 


UNIONISM AND LABOR STRIFE 


Again we find that labor strife in this country during the past 
few years has been confined to these same industries—the railroads, 
the coal mines, the building trades, the garment trades and the 
textile mills. Contrast this with conditions in the metal trades, 
especially in the plants of our members, where there has been prac- 
tically no labor difficulty in more than three years, notwithstanding 
readjustments of wages and of working schedules that had to be 
made to meet changing conditions. 


THE POSITION OF THE EMPLOYER 


That the future welfare of our industries is inseparably linked 
with the labor problem is universally recognized. 

It is, therefore, no longer a question whether the employer should 
take a hand in dealing with the important economic issues of the 
day for they have already been literally thrust upon him, leaving 
but a choice of whether he will attempt to deal with them single- 
handed or through a concentration of effort with his fellow em- 
ployers. 

That the Association is a vital necessity to our industrial welfare 
is attested by the fact that the Metal Trades Industry has enjoyed 
a freedom from labor union domination and vexatious labor dis- 
turbances equaled by few others; and by the steady growth in its 
membership, especially within recent years. Among its members 
will be found the names of companies nationally known, many of 
which have been identified with the Association for a great many 
years. 

We believe it can be correctly stated that no other organization 
in its line embraces the scope of direct service to members as does 
the National Metal Trades Association and in rendering of aid in 
solving their every-day labor problems. 


3. The Trade Association as a Promoter of Joint Publicity 


Trade Associations, Their Economic Significance and Legal Status, from 
Chap. xvi (National Industrial Conference Board, New York, 1925) 


Perhaps the most conspicuous instances of successful joint adver- 
tising campaigns are to be found among those industries in which 
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small-scale production is the general rule, but which reach out into 
extensive markets. The various fruit-growing industries provide 
well-known examples. Raisins, oranges, canteloupes, apples, and 
the like, are not economically producible by individual enter- 
prises upon a very large scale, but they are collected and distributed 
throughout in a national market. Under these circumstances, in- 
dividual producers cannot afford to advertise in the national market 
in which their products are sold. To a less degree, but in some 
measure, a manufacturing industry like the knitted outerwear trade 
is likewise of this type. It has been estimated that of about 1,200 
manufacturers in this industry in the United States only six have 
been regular national advertisers to the customer.:| By organizing 
co-operative publicity campaigns the associations in these various 
fields have been enabled to solidify and extend the market for their 
products without imposing an inequitable or unbearable burden 
upon the individual producer. Latent wants for oranges and 
raisins have been translated into an effective market demand. The 
nutritive value and economy of milk as an element in the regular 
diet have been explained so repeatedly, that the adult population 
-no longer considers it as peculiarly an infant food. The advan- 
tages of sweaters over other garments for many occasions has been 
stressed to such an extent that they are widely recognized as an 
almost indispensable article of wearing apparel. 

New industries constitute a second class of undertakings which 
have found in joint publicity work a fruitful sphere of action. The 
National Slag Association, for example, has sought to make more . 
widely known the uses of blast furnace slag as a building material 
for the construction industry and road-making. Another illustra- 
tion is furnished by the national advertising campaign of the 
Davenport Bed Section of the National Association of Upholstered 
Furniture Manufacturers, which was supplemented by dealer adver- 
tising through the trade press. The Plywood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation has also engaged in considerable advertising activity, as a 
means of opening up new fields for their comparatively unknown 
product. New industries find this form of co-operation particularly 
advantageous for two principal reasons: first, they tend to partake 
of the characteristics of the first group of industries mentioned, and 
hence attract many venturesome enterprisers who operate, at least 


+ [The Editor has not thought it advisable in this instance to include a 
large number of footnotes which accompany the material here reprinted. 
Special attention is therefore called to the fact that such footnotes exist, 
and that to a person desiring to make a special study of the topics here 
dealt with, they should be very valuable.] 
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at the outset, on a relatively restricted scale but for a relatively 
diffused market; and, second, new industries, because of the very 
fact that their products are unknown, find fruitful opportunities 
in co-operative publicity. 

A third class of industries which have found in joint advertising 
a valuable and practicable function for their trade associations 
consists of those manufacturing familiar goods of well-known 
qualities, the market for which has been invaded by alternative 
products. Frequently, though not necessarily, these alternative 
products are newly developed articles of commerce which may 
permanently share in demand for the given class of goods, but the 
novelty of which may, at least for a time, attract an unmerited 
custom. Co-operative publicity is designed to minimize, if not to 
prevent, this defection of trade. A noteworthy example of joint 
advertising directed to this end is afforded by the campaign of the 
American Sole and Belting Leather Tanners. Rubber soles and 
rubber belting were making serious inroads upon heavy leathers. 
Similar circumstances have led to co-operative action in various 
branches of the lumber industry. Metals and clay products have 
come to be used very extensively in certain fields, particularly that 
of building construction, which had formerly been reserved almost 
exclusively to lumber and wood products. This loss of trade has 
been checked somewhat through resort to co-operative national ad- 
vertising by such organizations as the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, the Southern Pine Association, the American 
. Walnut Manufacturers’ Association, the Mahogany Association, 
Inc., and the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association. Even 
sauerkraut has had an advertising fund assembled for its defense— 
that its erstwhile consumers may be reminded of its succulent savor 
and recalled from the vain pursuit of fresh vegetables. 

A final general group of industries which have resorted to co- 
operative advertising is made up of those which have occasion to 
counteract popular prejudice or propaganda against their products. 
The best known of the trades in this position is the coffee trade. 
The Joint Coffee Trade Publicity Committee, representing the 
Brazilian planters, the Green Coffee Merchants of America, and 
the National Coffee Roasters’ Association, has conducted an exten- 
sive campaign over the last five years to combat consumer preju- 
dices. The Associated Knit Underwear Manufacturers of America 
have likewise spent considerable sums in explaining the merits of 
their products. Similarly, the Institute of Margarin Manufac- 
turers has from time to time issued bulletins upon the food value 
of their product. These illustrations might be multiplied. It is 
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evident that wherever buying impulses are inhibited by unreasoning 
prejudices or by social interdictions of varying degrees of strin- . 
gency, it is possible to accomplish much in the way of trade exten- 
sion by militant publicity. Since the purpose of such publicity 
is to overcome obstacles in the market which affect the sale of all 
of the given type of goods, and not simply the output of the individ- 
ual producer, there is ample warrant for advertising of this char- 
acter to be co-operatively supported in the trade. 

The methods through which the advertising activities of trade 
associations may be carried on are no less varied than those avail- 
able to individual concerns. Indeed, these organizations may often 
employ some mediums more effectively than single business enter- 
prisers. For example, fairs and exhibitions to which the public is 
invited are invariably more popular in their appeal, the wider the 
representation of the various factors in the trade. Motion pictures 
and the radio stand in a similar position. But the toleration of 
advertising through channels such as these, which impose more 
or less involuntary attention upon the public, has its limits. Some 
associations have adopted a common trade-mark to identify the 
products of their members. The agreement upon a common slogan, 
both for individual use of the associates and for co-operative pub- 
licity, has become rather general. Several of these slogans have 
been made part of the common parlance of men in the street—for 
example, “Say It with Flowers,” “Save the Surface and You Save 
All,” “Cypress, the Wood Eternal.” Through pamphlets, demon- 
strations, and similar methods, instruction is also afforded in the 
proper use of the products of the industry, or in the variety of uses 
to which these products may be put. But the most common method 
of procedure in trade association advertising assumes the form of a 
direct appeal to consumers through the public press, current peri- 
odicals, and bill-boards. The Southern Pine Association, the 
California Fruit Growers’ Exchange, the Florida Citrus Exchange, 
the Copper and Brass Research Association, the Plate Glass Manu- 
facturers of America, the Cast Iron Pipe Publicity Bureau, the 
National Electric Light Association, the National Jewelers’ Pub- 
licity Association, the Wall Paper Manufacturers’ Association, the 
Portland Cement Association, and the National Paint, Oil, and 
Varnish Association are prominent among a group of 68 associa- 
tions reported to be advertising their industries through periodicals 
with a national circulation. 

But perhaps the clearest picture of the varied channels and 
methods employed by trade associations in the field of co-operative 
publicity may be given by noting briefly the character of the efforts 
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of one of the active associations in the lumber industry. The 
Southern Pine Association, according to the tenor of the most 
recent report of its Advertising Committee, has developed this 
service in many directions. It had distributed calendars and dis- 
play cards among lumber dealers, and has supplied newspaper 
advertising cuts and mats for their local use. Advertisements have 
been inserted in a large number of national periodicals. More than 
twenty-five different books and booklets have been published, deal- 
ing chiefly with the advantages of wood in building construction, 
and upwards of half a million copies of these are distributed 
annually to the public, to dealers, to contractors, and to architects. 
Technical experts are employed to lecture upon better home build- 
ing and to answer inquiries with regard to the proper use of 
southern pine in building construction. A motion picture film, 
“From Log to Lumber,” is loaned for exhibition at home builders’ 
expositions and lumber dealers’ conventions. Newspapers have 
been encouraged to establish special departments devoted to discus- 
sion of home building, and have been furnished pertinent copy. 
Exhibits are given at some of the state fairs, and material is loaned 
to retail lumber dealers for exhibition at county fairs. All of these 
activities have been directed primarily toward maintaining and 
enlarging the market for the products of the southern and yellow 
pine industry. 


4, Trade Associations as Lobbyists 


Congressional Record, 2535, February 2, 1921? 


“Remember that the eye of this country is onto you,” wrote Bill 
Nye in a letter of advice and warning to Grover Cleveland when 
the latter became President for the first time. To write such a 
- thing to the President to-day would only fractionally state the case. 
The country at present not only has its composite eye “onto” the 
President but a good part of it is right in the midst of things at 
Washington with both composite feet, so to speak. This is accom- 
plished by the maintenance at the National Capital of more than a 
hundred lobbies, whose duty it is to watch not only the chief execu- 
tive but the whole works of the Government, and particularly Con- 


* This list, first printed in the Literary Digest, October 30, 1920, has 
since been reprinted as Appendix II, Willoughby and Rogers, An Intro- 
duction to the Problem of Government (Doubleday, Page, 1921) and in 
Rodney L. Mott, Materials Illustrative of American Government (Century, 
1925). 
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gress, so that nothing is slipped over that might imperil the real 
or fancied interests of the aggregations who pay the salaries of 
these lobby watchdogs. There is nowhere a complete list of the 
organizations that are represented in Washington lobbies, but we 
are told that practically every sort of American business is so repre- 
sented, to say nothing of social, racial, religious, and educational 
groups. In a recent article in the Detroit News Jay G. Hayden 
gives a list of 120 such lobbies, compiled from Washington direc- 
tories and the examination of the tenant lists of a number of the 
best known office buildings in the city. The list is headed by the 
National Chamber of Commerce, which leads the business organ- 
izations. Manufacturer’s associations are given first, as follows: 


National Association of Manufacturers 
American Manufacturers’ Export Association 
Institute of American Meat Packers 

American Automobile Association 

National Canners’ Association 

Council of American Cotton Manufacturers 
Founders’ Association 

Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
Manufacturing Chemists’ Association of America 
Highway Industries Association 

Interstate Cottonseed Crushers’ Association 
Merchants and Manufacturers’ Association 
Southern Industrial Education Society 

United States Sugar Manufacturers’ Association 
Western Petroleum Refiners’ Association 


Attached to nearly all these bureaus are experts on tax laws, the 
tariff, labor conditions, and every other thing that may have an 
immediate or a remote bearing on the interests they represent. 
Other bureaus, closely related to the foregoing, are the following: 


American Association of Engineers 

American Bankers’ Association 

American Beet Sugar Association 

American Bureau of Trade Extension 

American Chemical Society 

American Mining Congress 

American Realty Exchange 

American Association of Real Estate Boards 
American Automobile Chamber of Commerce 
National Bureau of Wholesale Lumber Distributors 
National Industries Conference Board 

National Merchant Marine Association 

League of Commission Merchants of the United States 
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National Oil Bureau 
Nationa! Petroleum Association 
American Patent Law Association 


The various farmers’ associations that have come into being dur- 
ing the last few years are powerfully represented, but perhaps the 
most thoroughly looked-after industry is railroading. 

As we read: 

Chief of the bureaus under this heading is the American Railway 
Association, which operates the car-service bureau in close co-opera- 
‘tion with the Interstate Commerce Commission and which also 
conducts a vigorous and constant propaganda in behalf of private 
ownership of the railways. 

Attached to this bureau are several of the most capable statis- 
ticians and lawyers in the country, who are ever ready to supply 
information from the railway point of view to any congressional 
committee or elsewheré as it may be required. The railway associ- 
ation is, in fact, a close rival for the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in the scope of its public operations. 

In the past, local public utilities, such as street railways, electric 
lighting and gas plants, were little in touch with the Federal Gov- 
ernment. During the war, however, these companies were brought 
before the War Finance Corporation in the matter of security issues 
and before the War Labor Board for settlement of their disputes 
with employes. 

More recently the passage of the new water-power law, which 
places the development of new hydroelectric enterprises under 
direction of a board composed of the Secretaries of the Interior, 
Agriculture, and War has given these companies another reason for 
keen interest in the doings of the Government. 

Among the utilities organizations already established in Wash- 
ington are the following: 


American Electric Railway War Board 

National Association of Railway and Public Utilities Commissions 
National Committee on Gas and Electric Service 

National Committee on Public Utilities Conditions 

Dixie Freight Traffic Association 


There is a growing activity of farm organization looking to legis- 
lation in addition to the Farm Bureau, which, with 1,250 members, 
is now the leading farm organization in America. The societies of 
farmers with offices in Washington are as follows: 


American Agricultural Association 
Eastern Agricultural Bureau 
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Farmers’ National Council 

The Grange 

Cane Growers’ Association 

National Board of Farm Organizations 
Texas Cotton Association 


The labor organizations maintain a strong lobby, as do also those 
interested in the welfare of women. During and since the war a 
number of organizations were created in the interests of various 
racial groups. Then there is a large group of miscellaneous or- 
ganizations ready to do battle for all kinds of things, from Christian 
Science to the promotion of smokeless coal. Even old John Barley- 
corn, ostensibly defunct, has a body of watchers at the Capitol 
ready to apply restoratives in case any symptoms of the revival of 
their favorite reveal themselves. Mr. Hayden continues: 

Chief of the labor organizations in addition to the American 
Federation of Labor, which occupies an entire building of its own, 
are the organizations of Federal employes and the railroad brother- 
hoods. 

Labor organizations in addition to the very large number affili- 
ated with the Federation of Labor, which maintain offices in the 
Capitol, are as follows: 


National Federation of Federal Employes 
National Federation of Post-Office Clerks 
National Association of Letter Carriers 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks 
Brotherhood of Railway Signalmen 
Maintenance of Way Employes 

Plumb Plan League 

National Women’s Trade Union League 
American Train Dispatchers’ Association 





Women’s organizations, which are active in promoting legisla- 
tion before Congress, are by no means confined to the two leading 
suffrage associations, The National Women’s Suffrage Association 
and the National Woman’s party. Others are as follows: 


League of Women Voters 

Gentlewomen’s League 

Congress of Mothers 

National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
Women’s Section of the Navy League 

Child Welfare Society 


One of the most conspicuous organizations in Washington is the 
National Coal Association, which came into being to direct the fight 
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of the coal operators against restrictive legislation, and to repre- 
sent the industry in its relations with the Federal Coal Administra- 
tion during the war. This association has been continued in Wash- 
ington, and it employs a large staff of experts in looking after its 
special interests in the-Government and in propaganda distribution. 

The representatives of racial groups and embryo governments 
seeking favors from the American Government are very much in 
evidence in the offices of Members of Congress and in the lobbies 
of the Capitol. Some of these racial organizations are as follows: 

Trish National Bureau 

Poland Information Bureau 

Lithuanian National Council 

Lithuanian Information Bureau 

Bureau of Jewish Statistics 

National Association of Colored Races 

Jewish Press Service of America 

National Committee for Armenian and Syrian Relief 

British-Canadian Society 

Friends of Ukraine 

Korean Relief Society League 

Associations especially devoted to the suppression of the liquor 
traffic, in addition to the Anti-Saloon League, are the Board of 
Temperance of the Methodist Episcopal Church and the National 
Temperance Bureau. 

Organizations of liquor dealers no longer appear as such among 
the Washington lobbyists. Through paid press agents, however, 
propaganda in favor of modification of the alcoholic content, as 
prescribed in the Volstead law, has been recently circulated. There 
is little doubt that the liquor lobby will make its appearance with 
the convening of the new Congress. 

The number of organizations designed to promote armament 
and the counter organizations against militarism are the one group 
which appears to have dwindled as a result of the war. There are 
several of these organizations still active, however, and most con- 
spicuous among them is the Navy League, which still maintains a 
large staff in Washington. Others in this classification are as 
follows: ; 

Peace League of the World 

American Peace Society 

American Union v. Miliarism 


The American Legion and the Private Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Legion are the two organizations of war veterans which maintain 
headquarters in the Capitol. 
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Other organizations, the purpose of which is in some instances 
disclosed by their title, are as follows: 


National Association for the Protection of American Rights in 
Mexico 

National Association for Constitutional Government 

National Civil Service Reform League 

National Committee on Prisons and Prison Labor 

National Committee to Secure Rank for Army Nurses 

National Educational Association 

National Industrial Council 

National Committee for Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Relief 

National Negro Business League 

National Popular Government League 

National Committee for District of Columbia Suffrage 

National Patriotic Press 

Rivers and Harbors Congress 

National Voters’ League 

National Forestry Association 

American Medical Society 

Christian Science Association 

Consumers’ League 

Codperative League of America 

Free Press Defense League 

League for Preservation of American Independence 

Osteopathic Association 

Physicians’ Protective Association 

Prisoners’ Relief Society 

Smokeless Coal Operators’ Association 

Tuberculosis Association 





In addition to the formally organized bureaus there are numerous 
legislative agents who represent more than one special interest. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. What connection has the trade association with the new era of 
business morality? How has it assisted in the development of 
this new attitude? 

2. Discuss trade practice submittal as a means by which the trade 
association can aid in the molding of opinion. In this connection, 
see the pamphlet, T'rade Practice Submittal, issued by the Federal 
Trade Commission, July 6, 1925. 

3. Summarize briefly the history, scope, and purpose of the RMekional 
Metal Trades Association. Secure similar material for other 
associations, and compare. Which of the methods mentioned will 
be most effective in the molding of opinion ? 
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. What are some of the advantages of the trade association as a 


means of promoting joint publicity? What are the advantages 
of joint publicity, anyway ? 

Discuss the efforts of the trade association to mold opinion by 
means of the lobby. How extensive has this effort been? What 
evils does it create in Washington, and at the various state 
capitols? 


TOPICS FOR FURTHER INVESTIGATION AND 
DISCUSSION 


. System, in the issues indicated below, and perhaps in others, 


has published articles on what trade associations can do for you: 
February, 1923; May, 1923; June, 1924. 


. .The following volumes deal with various phases of the trade 


association problem: 

Trade Association Activities, U. S. Department of Commerce 
(Government Printing Office, 1923). 

Franklin D. Jones, Trade Association Activities and the Law 
(McGraw-Hill, 1922). 

Trade Associations, Their Economic Significance and Legal 
Status, National Industrial Conference Board (1925). 

Emmett Hay Naylor, Trade Associations (Ronald Press, 1927). 

Discuss the use of the convention as a means of molding opinion. 

System, October, 1923, had an article entitled: ‘How Much 

‘Good Time’ Pays at a Convention?” Two books were published 

in 1925 dealing with conventions: 

Edward Eyre Hunt, Conferences,Committees, Conventions: How 
to Run Them (Harper). 

P. G. B. Morris, How to Plan a Convention (Drake). 

John C. Long, Public Relations, Chap. xii (McGraw-Hill, 1924), 
is devoted to trade associations. One of the most interesting 
things in the chapter is the enumeration of two dozen things, 
attention to which is necessary in order to make the conven- 
tion a success. 

One method by which the trade associations have assisted mate- 

rially in raising the standards of business ethics is through the 

adoption of codes of ethics and standards of correct practice. 

This work has had the leadership of the Rotary International. 

Some references dealing with this problem include the following: 

J. George Frederick, Book of Business Standards (Commercial 
Standards Council, 1925). 

Edgar L. Heermance, Codes of Ethics (The Free Press, Burling- 
ton, Vt., 1925). This is an extensive collection of the texts of 
the codes. 

Edgar L. Heermance, The Ethics of Business (Harper, 1925). 
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70 Per Cent of 
Residence Fires 
Startin the 
Cellar 


Confine fires to place of origin— 
by building of concrete masonry 
with first floors of concrete 


The best fire fighter is a building mate- 
vial that won’t burn. 

A fire can’t do much damage when con- 
fined to its place of origin. 

This you are always sure of doing with 
concrete, Andatthesametime you eliminate 
exterior hazards, For concrete won't burn, 

Remember also that 70 per cent of all 
residence fires start in the cellar, and that 
aconcrete first floor will keep them there. 

So when you build your new home 
build with concrete throughout! 

Build the walls of concrete masonry. 

Build the first floor of concrete. 

Build the roof of cement asbestos shin- 
gles, concrete tile, or other non-combustible 
material, 

All of these safeguards will cost you fess 
than the 3 or 4 years’ maintenance on com- 
-bustible construction. 

Don’t take chances with the lives of your 
family. Don’t risk the loss of heirlooms 
and other cherished possessions that could 
never be replaced. Build so it won't burn. 


Write or "phone us for information on how to obtain 
firesafe, bermanent and beautiful homes at low cost, 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
1315-Walnut Street, Philadelphia 


2A National Organization 
to Improve and Extend the Uses of Concrete 


OFFICES IN -31 CITIES 





Fig. 31.—A TRADE ASSOCIATION PERFORMS EXCELLENT PUBLIC SERVICE 
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The Ethics of the Professions and of Business, Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, May, 1922. 
This contains many articles and the texts of a number of 
codes. 

The Editor, “Codes of Ethics for Business and Commercial 
Organizations,” International Journal of Ethics, October, 1924. 

Elbert H. Gary, “Higher Standards Developing in American 
Business,” Current History, March; 1926. 

The following advertisement which appeared in the papers of 

September 13, 1926, is an excellent example of the type of public 

service which these associations can and do render. Oollect 

other illustrations of the same sort. 

. Comment on the following which appeared in the Industrial 
Digest, April 15, 1922, under the title “Smoke and Hot Air.” 


“Ninety-nine per cent. bunk.” 

That?s how a New York manufacturer describes the trade as- 
sociations to which he belongs, and he has joined about half a dozen 
of the best. 

“T belong just to be in the swim,” he says. “Maybe they do a lot 
of good work, but I never saw any of it. It seems to me that all they 
do is give their members an opportunity to talk.” 

This is an attitude held by a surprisingly large number of business 
men, as anyone who has talked with them in their moments of frank- 
ness must admit. It is an attitude which has been overlooked in 
the discussion of trade associations which is being carried on in the 
press, but it is nevertheless a point of view that should be considered 
by anyone who wishes to follow that discussion with understanding. 

Much publicity has been given to the views of certain Washington 
politicians who think that the object of the associations is to keep 
prices high by illegal methods. The persons who, on the other hand, 
think that they constitute a means of solving some of the most 
vexatious problems of business have also had their day in court. 
But no one has expressed and analyzed the opinion of the men who 
think that the associations are not wicked nor especially useful, but 
merely conglomerations of hot air. 

The fact that many trade associations are managed by men who 
promoted them, and are now drawing substantial salaries as secre- 
taries or executive directors has undoubtedly prejudiced some business 
men against them. There is a story current in one highly organized 
industry about a young man who came from the West to do news- 
paper work in New York. He found the newspaper world hard to 
break into, according to the story, and therefore turned to the 
business of organizing trade associations. He got an organization 
started in an important branch of the industry and found himself so 
prosperous as its executive director that he sent for two of his 
relatives in the West,.told them how he did it, and helped each of 
them to organize some other branch of the trade. All three associa- 
tions are doing well. 

It is undoubtedly true that a search with a fine-tooth comb is 
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necessary before the concrete achievements of a great many trade 
associations can be discovered. They all have pleasant officers and 
well-groomed clerks who can be shown to the members of the trade 
when they visit the headquarters city. They all get our reports. 
Most of them have good publicity departments, which see that the 
name of the association is mentioned frequently in the newspapers 
and trade magazines. Those associations which really accomplish 
useful purposes usually have all these things in addition to their 
actively functioning departments. 

As Herbert Hoover has pointed out (and as he is now engaged in 
demonstrating by his Washington conference of trade association 
representatives) there are certain real functions that an industrial 
association can perform, and business men should realize that all 
such organizations are not as empty as some of them seem. 

A trade association can, and should, supply its members with 
valuable credit information. A body organized within a trade can 
keep in closer touch with conditions, and advise its members more 
intelligently than general credit bureaus. Traffic conditions is an- 
other service that the trade association can perform. Some associa- 
tions maintain resident buying organizations for their members. 
One of the association functions most widely hailed as useful is the 
standardization of trade practices and the development of such aids 
to commerce as uniform cost accounting systems. An association also 
enables its trade to present a united front in labor controversies and 
in disputes over proposed legislation. 

These and many other useful services can be accomplished by trade 
associations. How many organizations actually live up to their 
opportunities cannot be told. According to knockers, not many. But 
it must be observed that those who knock most frequently have the 
walls of their offices covered with certificates of membership, and 
they attend as many of the “hot air” meetings as they can find time 
for. Perhaps an association is justifying its existence if it merely 
gives its members a chance to get together and get the superfluous 
ideas off their minds! 


The Inquirer, December 10, 1925, carried an article under the 
following headlines: 


“HOOVER PROMISES HELP TO GROCERS” 
“SAYS TRADE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE BROUGHT ABOUT REDUCTION IN COSTS” 


“Declares no ‘Undue Restrictions’ Will Be Imposed on Their 
Operators” 


In what way could trade associations bring about reductions in 
costs? What effect would this have upon public opinion regard- 
ing the industry ? 

Make a study of the report of the First Congress of American 
Industry, held in Philadelphia, September 7-24, 1926, and try to 
determine the effects which it did have, or probably had, upon 
public opinion. 

The following report of the Thirteenth Annual Foreign Trade 
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Convention from Pittsburgh First, May 15, 1926, is included in 
order to give an opportunity to analyze a specific case, measur- 
ing the variety and type and intensity of appeal: 


EXCEPTIONAL INTEREST FEATURED NATIONAL FOREIGN 
TRADE CONVENTION 
\ 


The Charleston National Foreign Trade Convention, thirteenth in 
the series of American foreign traders conventions which have been 
held annually since 1914, marked a new stage of growth in the atti- 
tude of American business toward foreign trade. The outstanding 
new development was the appearance of leading business men repre- 
senting the foreign trade interests of the Dominion of Canada, from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic coasts, who turned the second general 
session of the convention into Canada Day and for the first time in 
the National Foreign Trade Council’s history staffed a general session 
with foreign spokesmen. 

The high quality of Canada’s participation igs evident from the fact 
that the presidents of the Toronto, Montreal and Victoria Boards of 
Trade were among the speakers, and delegates from Vancouver and 
Ottawa Chambers of Commerce, from the Canadian Pacifie and 
Canadian National Railways, the Royal Bank of Canada, the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce, the Bank of Montreal and the Department: of 
Trade and Commerce of the Dominion Government, were among the 
other spokesmen of the Canadian business community who attended 
the convention. 

With the decision to hold next year’s foreign trade convention in 
Detroit the opportunity of developing still further this good under- 
standing across the border has already begun to awaken interest, 
and the most substantial Canadian business delegation that has ever 
attended a convention in the United States is expected to attend 
the Fourteenth National Foreign Trade Convention next June. As 
at Charleston this year the discussion will turn on concrete issues 
proper to a non-political, strictly business convention, and the practi- 
cal opportunity for co-operation in the large field of foreign trade 
problems common to both countries is expected to stimulate a new 
element of mutual understanding among the practical business 
leaders who came together so successfully on a common platform at 
Charleston. 

The printed report of the Canada Day session at Charleston as a 
first response to the Dominion-wide interest in this development, 
will be circulated to Chambers of Commerce, trade associations and 
business houses throughout Canada. 

The convention had 1014 registered delegates, exceeding the two 
previous southern foreign trade conventions which were held at New 
Orleans in 1916 and 1923. It also was slightly larger than the 
Boston convention of 1924, a remarkable evidence of foreign trade 
interest in the South, and particularly in the port of Charles- 
ton, which sent a larger number of delegates, in proportion to 
its population, than any city where the convention had previously 
met. 


Over five hundred delegates attended from the South, while thirty- 
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six states and nineteen countries were represented, including Great 
Britain, Canada, Ireland, South Africa, Australia, Mexico, Cuba, 
Colombia, Panama, Brazil, Germany, France, Belgium, Greece, Russia, 
Egypt, India, Japan, China and the Philippines. The Charleston 
convention was thus an even more widely representative gathering 
than that held at Seattle last year, and brought together foreign 
delegates from more different countries than any of our previous 
conventions. 

Another stage by which the convention marked the foreign trade 
community’s growth in this country was the recognition of the fact, 
recorded in the final declaration, that our leading competitors in 
world trade are the leading purchasers of our products, and the 
consequent recommendation that trade with these countries be ex- 
tended as the best and most normal safeguard of business amity in 
the world. The declaration also called attention to the fact that 
to-day, in marked contrast to 1914, we are no longer experimenting 
in foreign trade, but are recognized by our competitors as actually 
setting the standard in trade practice and technique, and the closing 
speech of the convention, that of C. C. Martin, Credit Manager of 
the National Paper & Type Company, set forth concrete instances of 
foreign appraisal of American methods from which the common 
opinion was substantiated from scores of authoritative and dispas- 
sionate sources abroad. 

The outstanding addresses at the convention included Henry M. 
Robinson’s searching examination of Germany’s ability to pay and 
his hopeful summary of the condition of France and her prospects 
of restoring her currency to par, Fred I. Kent’s brilliant demonstra- 
tion of the key value of imports in foreign trade, the dual paper 
on liberal and conservative credits by E. B. Filsinger and D. W. 
Fernhout, credit managers of Lawrence & Co. and of the International 
Manning Abrasive Company, which will be published and circulated 
after the convention by the National Foreign Trade Council as the 
most comprehensive statement now available of credit conditions for 
the American foreign trader. 

Mr. Farrell’s address on “The Foreign Trade Outlook” gave the key- 
note to the convention by showing that it is with our keenest com- 
petitors we do the most trade. Mr. Farrell called special attention 
to the fact that 40 per cent of our exports is now composed of items 
each contributing less than 1 per cent of the total. This widespread 
dispersal of our export interests safeguards the prosperity and advance 
of our foreign trade and marks an immense growth in our foreign 
trade foundation from the time, only a few years ago, when the 
greater proportion of our foreign trade was made up of a few leading 
commodities and raw materials. 

A classification of the delegates attending this year’s convention 
shows that the largest number, 144, came from the railroad and 
transportation industries; that manufacturers were next with 98 
delegates, the bankers third with 90, and the iron and steel industries 
fourth with 72. There were 81 representatives of Chambers of Com- 
merce and trade organizations and more than 60 representatives of 
government services, including 22 chiefs of sections from the Bureau 
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of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, the largest delegation ever sent 
to a convention by the Department of Commerce. 


The following article called “Are Trade Associations Useful?’ 
appeared in the Industrial Digest, April 29, 1922. What can the 
well-organized association offer to the business men who foot 
the bills? 


Are trade associations useful, or are they opposed to the public 
interest? Discussion of this subject was brought to a climax at the 
meeting in Washington last month of trade association representatives 
at the call of Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce. Mr. Hoover 
made it clear that in his opinion trade associations can, if they want, 
do things that the government should frown upon, but that in general 
they are extremely serviceable institutions, 

“Men have been murdered with brickbats,” he remarked, “but that 
is no reason for prohibiting brick houses,’ and by the same token, 
he argued, the government.should not take action against trade as- 
sociations in general. On the contrary, Mr. Hoover promised that as 
a result of the meeting there would be the closest possible co-operation 
between the Department of Commerce and the trade associations he 
approved. 

This co-operation will probably take place, for the most part, in 
connection with the business of gathering and publishing economic 
data. This is a function which trade associations can undoubtedly 
carry on efficiently, and with benefit to business at large. 


KEEPING WITHIN THE LAW 


It is possible for an association to gather and distribute business 
data which is of great value to its members without violating the 
federal law or laying itself open to the charge of being an open 
price association. The National Retail Dry Goods Association, for in- 
stance, conducts an elaborate bureau of research, and furnishes in- 
formation which its 2100 members consider invaluable, yet it does 
not quote them any prices. 

The way in which this particular bureau of research works furnishes 
an interesting illustration of how an association can be useful along 
the lines that Mr. Hoover wishes to encourage the associations to 
follow. One of its chief functions is to answer inquiries of its 
members on problems that confront the business man in his daily 
activities. The bureau received and answered 4000 such letters in 
1921. The inquiries cover all conceivable problems; questions of 
credit information, floor arrangement, equipment standardization, 
methods of shipping goods, employe organization, and so on, ad 
infinitum. 

The bureau is usually able to answer these questions by ref- 
erence to its files, which are composed chiefly of clippings from 
trade papers. If the matter on file is not sufficient to answer a 
question, the bureau often sends a form letter to a special list 
of its members, asking for information. The replies are correlated 
and the result sent to the inquiring member and also filed for 
reference. 
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TRADE INVESTIGATIONS 


In addition to answering inquiries, one of the chief activities of the 
bureau is the making of investigations, on its own initiative, into 
various phases of the business. It has made an extensive analysis 
of delivery systems, for instance. It makes a point of keeping one 
of those investigations constantly under way. No sooner has it 
finished one than it starts another. The results of these investigations 
are sent to members, and often are published in trade journals. 

Another product of this bureau of research is a monthly report 
on business conditions. In this document it carefully avoids any 
mention of matters that might be considered improper subjects of 
communication among competitors. The report consists of a com- 
pilation of the Federal Reserve Board’s figures on business in various 
parts of the country; a statement of the general business situation 
seen by members of the association who have dropped into the office 
during the month, and by business men who have been specially 
interviewed by representatives of the bureau; and a summary of 
market conditions, compiled from interviews with merchandising men. 
The monthly report is given to the trade papers. 

Minor activities of the bureau include the. preparation of motion 
picture films designed for educational work among the employes of 
association members, and the sending out of questionnaires on 
special business topics, in order to facilitate the exchange of in- 
formation. 

ASSOCIATION FUNCTIONS 


This is one example of a useful trade association. But such or- 
ganizations can be serviceable in other ways than in gathering in- 
formation according to Mr. Hoover. Cataloguing the services they 
have performed, he said at the Washington conference: 

“Chambers of Commerce and trade associations have in their own 
fields coneerned themselves with the promotion of our foreign trade, 
with better preparations of goods to meet the needs of different 
markets, with securing of credit information in foreign markets 
as to foreign dealers, with the dissemination of information as to 
possible demands, with the supply of goods from competitive countries, 
the character of these supplies, the customs regulations, transporta- 
tion of goods, port and warehouse charges, support of our merchant 
marine, and a thousand items that make for the advancement of our 
foreign commerce, 

“They have concerned themselves with the collection of domestic 
credit information, with the handling of insurance in different forms 
for their members, and with standardization of quality of their 
products so that the public may rely upon the grade of goods sold 
to it. 

“They have concerned themselves with simplification of trade terms, 
elimination of unnecessary varieties in dimensions of different articles, 
with the conduct of arbitrations, with the joint advertising of 
products of their industry, with securing the prevention of infringe- 
ment on trade marks and designs, with the promotion of welfare 
work for employes, with employe insurance, with the problems of 
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apprenticeship and trade education, and with the prevention of 
accidents. 

“They have raised the standards of business ethics in many trades. 
They have concerned themselves with representing the views of the 
trades in legislation on tariff, taxes, transportation and so forth. 
They have concerned themselves with freight charges, overseas trans- 
portation charges, uniform bills of lading, with statistics as to pro- 
duction and stocks of goods, with scientific accounting, with efficient 
selling, and with scores of other activities, all of which make for 
improved business practice. 

“It would be possible to demonstrate that these activities have 
resulted in great savings in costs of production and distribution.” 


Dr. James T. Young, of the Political Science Department at the 
University of Pennsylvania, summarizes the activities of these 
associations under the following heads: 


. Bureaus and clearing houses of information 

. Education of members and employes, and industrial research 
. Defense of members in cases of labor disputes 

. Development of accounting systems. 

. Fixing of standards 

. Co-operative advertising 

. Influence on proposed legislation 

. Commercial arbitration 

. Codes of practice 


Conon pwnd we 


Study the organization and work of typical associations. -The 
Department of Commerce publishes a list which is revised and 
brought down to date from time to time. An interesting one, 
for example, is the Committee on Public Relations of the East- 
ern Railroads, 143 Liberty Sreet, New York City. 


CHAPTER XX 
THE APPEAL OF CIVIC AND IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATIONS 


The psychological make-up and appeal of the individual re- 
former are dealt with in a later chapter of the present volume. 
This type of reformer seldom organizes effectively, but there 
are types of reform movements, national, state, and local, whose 
organizations are models of completeness in form and _ fre- 
quently of precision in actual operation. Under this heading 
might be grouped citizen’s leagues, and similar organizations 
interested in political betterment; civic associations, tax reform 
leagues, and the like, interested in economic improvements of 
various sorts; and other organizations such as housing associa- 
tions, the Anti-Saloon League, and many others, interested in 
social and moral uplift. Other organizations found in many 
communities, such as city clubs and Rotary clubs, are general 
in their scope, and are interested from time to time in projects | 
of many different sorts. 

The chapter opens with an article by Professor Lowrie on 
the influence of civic organizations on government; he discusses 
civic associations and agencies, their general character, and 
their relation to governmental work. 

Probably no organization in modern times has developed 
such extraordinary power in the politics of a nation as has the 
Anti-Saloon League in the United States. It has determined 
what public policy should be, and then time without number, 
it has made and unmade political careers, mindful only of 
the attitude of the candidate or office holder upon the pro- 
hibition question, and unmindful of the important factors of 
education, training, ability, and experience. Determined to 
win by fair means or foul, it has had the foresight to direct 
some form of effective appeal to every varying class of people 
in the community, and it has always had at its disposal the 
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money to carry out its plans—whatever those plans happened 
to be. Such researches are those of Mr. Odegard, a chapter 
from whose book is quoted as the second selection, constitute 
a very interesting and important chapter in American social 
history. Few, if any, other organizations have so nearly suc- 
ceeded in developing an effective appeal for so large a per- 
centage of all of the various intelligence levels to be found in a 
polyglot community. They have, as it were, played up and 
down the scale, almost at will. 

It is difficult to find other illustrations that are equally 
interesting, but Mr. Moore who tells the inside story of the 
bonus fight, has also struck upon an important chapter in cur- 
rent history. He was on the publicity staff of the American 
Legion throughout the fight. Following this an outline of the 
truth in advertising movement is presented and a list of the 
national social agencies that are engaged in work of this char- 
acter. The addresses of many of these can be found in the 
Survey's Directory of Social Agencies, which appears in the 
advertising pages of every issue, or by writing to the Survey 
office. The list will give some idea of the extent to which such 
organizations have been created, and of their varied purposes. 
It is hoped that a study of these fairly typical campaigns will 
give the reader some reasonably adequate idea of the methods 
by which such work is carried on. 


1. The Influence of Civic Organizations on Government 


S. Gate Lowriz, National Municipal Review, December, 1925 


Our government by its very nature finds a large place for asso- 
ciations of citizens with no direct control over its machinery, but 
with, nevertheless, a most powerful influence over its operation. 
With us, it has been found particularly desirable for those with 
common views on public affairs and like purposes to band them- 
selves together for advancing their projects. Particularly is this 
noticeable since the adoption of the equal suffrage amendment to 
the Constitution. It is not easy to weigh the immediate results of 
the extended franchise. But whatever the first fruits of the amend- 
ment may be, there is most enheartening evidence of progress in an 
awakened interest in civic affairs and a determination to become 
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more familiar with the functions of the state. Citizenship courses 
are being organized, study classes enrolled, and inquiries directed 
as to the actual conduct of public affairs, which argue for greater 
enlightenment and a more intelligent participation in the privi- 
leges of citizenship. But the civic associations being formed are 
not restricted to purposes of self-enlightenment. They propose to 
be doers, as well as learners. The growth in the number and scope 
of the organizations seems to make timely an analysis of the place 
of such bodies and their influence upon our political institutions. 
Their effectiveness in advancing the causes they espouse is con- 
ditioned in large measure upon their ability to establish the type 
of machinery calculated to accomplish the work they have at heart. 


LACK OF OFFICIAL LEADERSHIP 


The first cause for the important réle which our unofficial organi- 
zations play in the conduct of public affairs is the lack of leadership 
so often noticeable among our public officials themselves. This is 
due partly to our political institutions, and partly to the character 
of our officials. As students of American history well know, the 
experiences of our colonial fathers under monarchial institutions 
of Europe and the frequent clashes with the feeling of independence 
bred on the frontier, led to an antipathy to centralized officialism. 
This was nourished by a study of the political philosophy of the 
time—that of Montesquieu, Rousseau, and Locke. They believed 
in individualism and that the power of government should form 
through natural and mutually independent divisions—the executive, 
the legislative, and the judicial. This was perhaps the most impor- 
tant of a series of checks and balances which the federal constitu- 
tion imposed. As Bryce points out, this division of authority was 
not intended to encourage an expression of public opinion so much 
as to thwart it—‘‘to force the current of the popular will into many 
small channels instead of permitting it to rush down one broad 
bed.” It resulted in separate organs each “too small to form 
opinion, too narrow to express it, too weak to give effect to it,” and 
“tended to exalt public opinion above the regular legally appointed | 
organs of government!” * 

This situation has been further embarrassed by the character of 
our officials, who have, generally speaking, been chosen because of 
their neutral attitude on public questions rather than because of 
fitness for their public tasks. We have been swayed in the shaping 
of our institutions by the influences of the rural districts. The con- 
—iThe American Commonwealth, (New York, 1915.) Vol. I, p. 271. — 
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try is the place of the “average man” where the work of every-day 
life can be done about as well by one person as by another. So 
special aptitude and training are discounted and by popular elec- 
tions men are chosen to office. But in selecting candidates for a 
ticket, other criteria determine than mere fitness for the positions. 
The most able men in the community and those who articulate 
most distinctly a popular trend are passed over. In some other 
countries, one’s very position of leadership establishes his candidacy 
beyond question. He represents an opinion which he has helped to 
form and which he understands most thoroughly. But with us the 
fear of antagonizing those who reflect opposite views makes us pause, 
and one is rather preferred who, though, if possible, well known and 
whose name has been often before the public, has identified himself 
with no extreme faction and whose position on debatable questions 
is not too definitely taken. If his candidacy does not. rally the 
enthusiastic support of any group, at least little hostility is aroused ; 
and the efforts of a well organized party are usually sufficient to 
establish him in office. Thus it happens that our more able men 
and those whose minds have been applied most constantly to public 
questions often yield to less capable, but more “available” candi- 
dates, and the more prominent men augment the ranks of the un- 
official, rather than the official forces of our society. 
But even this obstacle would not prove insurmountable were th 

official, once introduced to his task, allowed to acquaint himself 
with its problems and the best methods of solution. However, our 
short terms leave him scarce time to master the rudiments of his 
position before he must again appeal for the popular verdict upon 
his record. Thus it comes about that, while there are countries 
where leadership is accepted by public officials because there one may 
not be an official unless he is a real leader, with us it is more fre- 
quently assumed by groups of private citizens. By long familiarity 
with these public matters, these latter have become the mentors 
of the community. We are, consequently, denied the constructive 
leadership which should be the fruits of any well officered govern- 
ment and are forced to rely on other guides to conduct us on ovr 
civic pilgrimage. 


LACK OF PUBLIC INTEREST 


But even in localities favored with the most thoughtfully framed 
charters and whose affairs are administered by thoroughly compe- 
tent officials, the difficulties of keeping public affairs from being 
crowded out of the attention of the citizens seems no less serious. 
In some respects, the more perfect the function of government, the 
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less the people seem inclined to concern themselves about it. And 
so matters run along until an unfortunate hiatus has come between 
the officials and the public. The former tend to become bureau- 
cratic and impatient of the ignorance and short-sightedness of the 
public. The latter, sensing the lack of responsiveness are easily 
led into disaffection and for reasons often little related to the major 
program of the administration, stampede in a political turnover. 

This tendency is perhaps increased as the non-partisan movement 
gains ground. Although it has many sins to answer for, the politi- 
cal party has exerted an influence for political stability. Through 
party press and political henchmen it has defended the administra- 
tion against the attacks of its enemies. Even the opposition has 
been useful. When it has been in the right, it has frequently called 
attention to mistakes before they developed to overwhelming mag- 
nitude and when it has been in the wrong it has allowed the ad- 
ministration to justify its course. In either event it has served 
to keep the activities of the government in the public eye. The 
worst enemy of an administration is indifference. And since the 
law often permits and sometimes requires popular participation in 
the more important projects, lack of interest and appreciation, 
even when opposition is slight, is often fatal. As these lines are 
written, the newspaper headline announces: “Baseball Game De- 
feats Bond Issue” and the dispatch reports that in a certain city, 
interest in the championship game in a minor league so engrossed 
the attention of the people that too few voted to give the project 
the majority required by law. 


TYPES OF CITIZEN ORGANIZATIONS 


There are several distinct types of citizen organizations acting as 
agencies for civic betterment. We have societies for the accom- 
plishment of specific reforms, such as smoke abatement, better hous- 
ing, supplying pure milk, or the establishment of civic service upon 
the merit system. There are associations interested generally in 
all that looks forward, such as city clubs, bureaus of municipal 
research, and improvement associations of various kinds. There 
are groups primarily for commercial purposes, but which see in a 
well governed community an asset of no mean value. Chambers 
of commerce, merchants associations, and real estate exchanges are 
of this character. These latter are taking an interest in public 
improvements because it is good business to do so. All of these 
types of organization are usually non-partisan in character and, 
because of the apparent disinterestedness of their motives, exert 
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a more powerful influence than otherwise might attend their efforts. 
To this list should be added another agency, which is the advisory 
board. This is found more commonly in German cities than in our 
own. It consists of a selected group of townsmen interested in 
some civic enterprise to whom those in official charge may look for 
advice and support. This unofficial body has no legal control, but 
it exercises a real influence over public policies in its sphere and is 
a form of citizen endeavor which might, with profit, be employed - 
more extensively in our own country. 

Civic organizations, whether for the accomplishment of a spe- 
cific reform, or for a more general program of betterment, are of 
two types. The one is militantly active in furthering its purpose. 
It aims a searchlight on specific difficulties and, through the 
agency of an aroused public opinion, seeks to accomplish definite 
improvements. The other is educational. It maintains an open 
forum for free discussion of public affairs and hopes through the 
diffusion of a wider knowledge to arouse citizens to a more active 
interest in civic matters. Each type has its place; but the machin- 
ery of each differs and an attempt to employ a society organized 
on one plan for purposes for which it is not adapted may prove 
disastrous. 


THE MILITANT GROUPS 


The more combative type of organization is usually a smaller 
group, whose members can be aggressive in promoting its aims. 
Care must be taken in selecting its membership that none be in- 
cluded who is not in sympathy with its purposes. An illustration 
of this need for prudence may be taken from an episode of a few 
years ago in a typical American city with a thoroughly organized 
political machine. There existed in this community a healthy group 
of neighborhood societies known as improvement associations. Their 
purpose was to rectify conditions in their neighborhoods and to 
secure needed betterments. Each society had its corps of officers, 
and selected delegates to a federated body which sought to co- 
operate with the constituent organizations in advancing their ends, 
as well as in furthering projects of city-wide importance. But 
the independence and aggressiveness of these associations were not 
always pleasing to the political interests which dominated the af- 
fairs of the city. Criticism of the administration of public affairs 
was resented. Attention drawn to matters which might otherwise 
be overlooked was frequently embarrassing. A fight for control of 
the associations ensued, and, as they were captured one by one, 
the queries concerning public policies became fewer and less in- 
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sistent. It is not difficult to seize the reins of government of such 
bodies. These associations are not closed corporations. They 
welcome as members all who evince sufficient interest in community 
welfare to allow their names to be proposed and to subscribe to 
nominal dues. When the attention of the members wanes, a pre- 
arranged coup d état can be staged, and a well organized minority 
may seize the helm. One after another of these associations was 
commanded in this way and delegates elected to the federated so- 
ciety who were not only under the domination of the prevailing 
political party, but a majority of the representatives were actually 
on the public payroll. It is needless to add that these societies have, 
since this time, remained quiescent. 

The importance of this principle is well recognized by so active 
a fighting organization as the trade union. It is one reason for its 
reluctance to join with welfare associations or to become identi- 
fied with those whose only basis of affiliation is a professed interest 
in the laborers. Its membership is hmited to workers whose eco- 
nomic status is on the same basis as that of their associates. They 
recognize that when one’s treasure is on one side of a controversy 
the heart is likely to follow. But be they never so guarded in their 
acceptance of members, now and again those will be admitted whose 
purpose is not to further their ends, but to thwart them. Instances 
are related of those who have joined the union and have become in- 
fluential leaders, all the while serving as the paid agents of an 
employers’ group—their real masters—and reporting from time to 
time the actions, plans, and purposes of their industrial enemies.” 

A fighting organization must be composed of fearless men who 
realize that opposition of political or commercial interests is likely 
to mean personal attack. It must refrain from alignment with any 
political party even though it seems to have kindred interests; 
otherwise it will quickly lose the confidence of the people in its 
disinterestedness if it itself does not become biased. It must be 
organized for quick action and must possess means of publicity in 
order that its one weapon, public opinion, may be quickly brought 
into play. 

THE OPEN-FORUM ORGANIZATIONS 


The open-forum type aims to secure as large a membership as 
possible in order to make its influence felt in many quarters. It 
need not scrutinize its membership so carefully, since militant ac- 
tion is not required of them. Its committees may investigate and 
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study problems of government to secure a wider acquaintance with 
public questions. If its work is done wisely and well, it can hardly 
fail to result in the formation of separate bodies to go out from this 
parent group on special missions and assume aggressive attitudes. 
But the main function must remain primarily educational in char- 
acter. Such a society is extremely vulnerable if it skirmishes with 
political or industrial organizations. The latter are certain, sooner 
or later, to defend themselves by attempting to control the society. 
Since membership is open to all, it is not difficult to wreck the as- 
sociation by having those subservient to party dictates, or agents of 
special interests, join the club in sufficient numbers. While an 
open-forum society may occasionally adopt martial tactics, a con- 
tinuance of such a course is certain to result in reprisal. 

But even though associations of this character are not interfered 
with by outside influences, difficulties are quite sure to arise within 
their own memberships. In a society formed to effect a definite 
reform, differences of opinion may exist as to methods, disputes may 
arise over incidentals ; but there is a strong bond of unity of purpose 
to control the helm and hold fairly steadily toward a recognized 
goal. The members of a club for general civic betterment will in- 
variably find a divergence of opinion among themselves. If any ac- 
tive policy is decided upon, a minority will find themselves in the 
awkward position of seeming tacitly to support a position to which 
they may, in fact, be opposed. The result will be that they will 
either become lukewarm in their interest in the society or, wounded 
in pride because personal advice is not taken, fall back upon their 
inalienable right to resign with all the sang froid of a cook “chuck- 
ing her job.” “Open-forum” clubs which become militant usually 
have most unstable membership lists. When their lines of activity 
please certain groups, recruits are secured who drop away when 
the course steered is less pleasing to them. After a large part of 
those in the community interested in civic affairs has passed through 
the mill, those remaining are usually too few in number to have 
any great influence toward civic reform. 


NEED FCR CIVIC ASSOCIATIONS AND AGENCIES 


It may be one of the disadvantages of a democratic society that 
there is no well defined group with a feeling of responsibility for 
the conduct of public affairs ; that responsibility is so diffused as to 
make its recognition ponderous and difficult to arouse. If incon- 
venienced or disturbed because of the policies of our government, 
we know our misfortune is shared by others. We are prone to 
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accept what fate has to decree with grim humor and turn our at- 
tention to private affairs. For this work of arousing a sense of 
responsibility for public acts, civic associations are needed. They 
must not only help to form an interested and enlightened public 
opinion, but must see that this opinion, when formed, finds expres: 
sion in public acts. 

It often requires no little self-restraint for associations organized 
to learn about public questions to refrain from embarking upon 
crusades when the need for a campaign has suggested them. Study 
of the questions, or even the emotional appeal of an orator often 
stirs them. Are they to remain inactive in the face of glaring 
abuses? Will they be nothing but a debating club or a knitting 
society? And so many a society formed in all sincerity for self- 
enlightenment loses sight of its purpose and yields-to a demand for 
a quite distinct type of work. Many a conference for an honest 
exchange of opinion becomes a partisan organization as its members 
strive for advantage in position and try to advance their views. 
There is need in the communities in which we live for active asso- 
ciations of citizens. These we must rely upon in large measure not 
only for the enlargement of the scope of our knowledge, and for 
popularizing what may be well known to specialists, but also for 
pressing to accomplishment programs of reform. But their suc- 
cess in the development of our political institutions will depend 
in large measure on their ability to shape their own organizations 
for the specific ends they have in mind. 


2. The Technique and Methods of the Anti-Saloon League 


Peter H. OpeGArp, Pressure Politics, the Story of the Anti-Saloon League, 
Chap. ii, abridged (Columbia University Press, 1928) 1 


I will be as hard as truth, and as uncompromising as justice. I am 
in earnest; I will not equivocate; I will not excuse; I will not retreat 
a single inch; and I will be heard.—William Lloyd Garrison. 


The propaganda with which the Anti-Saloon League proceeded 
to execute the saloon in the public conscience leaves little room for 
doubt that it regarded that institution as hopelessly beyond reform 
or repair. “The saloon is the storm center of crime; the devil’s 
headquarters on earth; the school-master of a broken decalogue ; 


1Mr. Odegard is a member of the Political Science faculty at Williams 
College; the material in this selection was read and approved by the 
late Mr. Wayne B. Wheeler, while serving as General Counsel for the 
League. 
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the degrader of ideals; the annihilator of aspirations; the defiler 
of youth; the enemy of the home; the foe of peace; the deceiver 
of nations; the beast of sensuality; the past master of intrigue; the 
vagabond of poverty; the social vulture; the rendezvous of dema- 
gogues; the enlisting office of sin; the serpent of Eden; a pon- 
derous second edition of hell, revised, enlarged and illumi- 
nated.” ? 

If there is such a thing as blackwashing a social institution, 
surely this is a case in point. Obviously, such violent language 
could not have been contemplated to appeal to the critical faculties 
of even the most abstemious. Nor was it.so intended. The 
League set itself the task of creating, through the instrumentality of 
a powerful propaganda, an emotional abhorrence of the saloon 
and the liquor traffic. To the sincere dry crusader the existence 
of a licensed system of selling liquor was no more to be justified 
than the existence of a licensed system of vice. It was, to him, a 
distinctly moral issue, admittedly with two sides—a right side and 
a wrong side—but his side was always right and those who de- 
fended the licensed trade were wholly wrong. It may reasonably 
be contended that the licensed saloon did not involve a real moral 
issue in the sense that it was regarded by the mass of men as in- 
herently right or wrong. This is evidenced by the fact that it was 
put to a vote. Issues that are inherently right or wrong are not so 
submitted to the voting population. We do not submit to a popular 
vote the question as to whether or not murder, robbery, adultery, 
and the other thou-shalt-nots of the Mosaic Code, shall be out- 
lawed. They are regarded from their very nature as anti-social 
and tpso facto wrong.* This is not the case with the saloon and 
liquor. It was consequently necessary to create an emotional an- 
tipathy for the liquor traffic that would cause the public to regard 
it with the same abhorrence with which it regards a violation of 
the sixth commandment. Once admit that there were such things 
as decent saloons and the whole case of the League would have 
been given away. It was all or none. The saloon must be made to 
appear as the epitome of all that was vicious in modern social life ; 
the enemy of society, of the home, the individual, the church, law, 
order and humanity. To it must be assigned the blame for all the 
vice and misery extant. The saloon and its products must be 
shown to be the arch traitor to the nation in time of need; how 
skillfully this was done will subsequently appear. Reform of the 

*T. A. Cairns, in Kentucky edition of the American Issue for April, 1912. 


* This argument is made with some force’ in Alcohol and Society by John 
Koren, Henry Holt, New York, 1916, page 89/f. 
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saloon was out of the question. A state conducted saloon, such as 
was attempted in the South and is being successfully operated in 
England today, was no more to be justified than a state conducted 
dope den.* 

The American saloon was similar to the lupanars of. Roman 
times. Fear of disease destroyed the old city lupanars; fear of 
moral and social degradation must likewise destroy the saloon. 
This tower of sin and corruption was built up in the public mind 
in order to create a fear psychology which, in the name of civic 
and moral righteousness would rise and destroy it.5 

“The saloons of New Jersey are annually sending thousands of 
our youths to destruction. We boast of our great industrial enter- 
prises, railroad facilities, our excellent oyster beds, and mammoth 
fisheries ; but what shall it profit us if we gain the whole world and 
lose our boys? As many boys as there are in the city of Trenton 
must each year be sacrificed to this modern Molloch. In line five 
feet apart they would make a procession from New York to Phila- 
delphia, a distance of one hundred miles. A large proportion of 
these boys go through the insane asylums, almshouses and prisons. 
. . . Dr. Hitchcock, President of the Michigan State Board of 
Health, says that 10% of the deaths annually in the United States 


are due to alcohol. . . . That means there must be over 100,000 
new recruits to take the places of these, if the liquor business is to 
prosper.” ® 


In connection with propaganda, designed to frighten parents into 
the Anti-Saloon ranks, are numerous stories of how the saloonists, 
and the trade in general, were engaged in creating a desire for 
liquor among the youngsters. This, of course, for the purpose of 
replacing those customers who should fall by the wayside either 
through death or abstinence. “We must create the appetite for 
liquor in the growing boys,” was the slogan of the saloonists. “Men 
who drink will die,” said one of their representatives before the 
retail dealers in convention at Columbus, Ohio, “and if there is no 
new appetite created, our counters will be empty as well as our 
coffers. The open field for the creation of appetite is among the 


4“There is no more reason for the legalization of the sale of liquor for 
beverage purposes than for the legalization for the same purpose of the 
sale of morphine or cocaine... .”’ Rev. EK. O. Taylor before the 11th 
Convention of the Anti-Saloon League, November, 1906, Proceedings. 

> Whether from design or inspiration, the League acted upon the principle 
that man thinks as much in his viscera as in his cerebral cortex. An 
appeal to the emotions was considered more effective, as indeed it was, than 
a purely intellectual appeal. 

® American Issue, New Jersey Edition, May 17, 1912. 
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boys. Nickels expended in treats to boys now will return in dollars 
to your tills after the appetite has been formed.” * 

One of the ingenious methods used by the liquor dealers to in- 
culcate this appetite is described as follows: “Small bottles of 
whiskey with a rubber tube like a nursery bottle have been distrib- 
uted among the school boys by the saloon keepers in Ohio towns. 

8 Another case is cited in which saloon keepers distributed 
flasks of whiskey to school boys, and it was asserted that “the con- 
tents of a single bottle were sufficient to kill a little child.” (ibid.) 
It is scarcely conceivable that members of a trade, possessing the 
diabolical cleverness which the League attributes to them, should 
resort to such criminal and useless tactics as to distribute poison, 
for which they might be indicted, and which literally killed the 
market they were seeking to create. Such stories were broadcast 
wherever the literature of the League went.® 

One wonders sometimes whether such stories do not defeat the 
very end they are supposed to accomplish. Certainly the foregoing is 
that type of exaggeration, whether true or false, which Mr. Leacock 
assures us is the essence of his humor. If liquor dealers were 
engaged in inculcating a taste for drink among boys, they could 
hardly have adopted cruder methods. The League might, in this 
case, have succeeded better in driving the point home had they 
“toned” the story down to eliminate the Leacockian exaggeration 
which makes the thing more funny than devilish.” 


7 American Issue, Maryland Edition, May, 1912. 

8 American Issue, Ohio Edition, May, 1912. 

°“A statement has been going the rounds that a Chicago school-teacher 
discovered cards in the possession of her scholars which had been given 
them by a saloon keeper near the school. The cards were punched for 
every drink taken by the boys, one punch for beer, two punches for straight 
drinks, and three punches for mixed drinks. At the end of each month 
prizes were given. The boy having the largest number of punches in his 
card was given a revolver; the second a life of Jesse James; and the third, 
a pipe.” American Issue, Ohio Edition, June 8, 1912. 

Suggested advertisement for a saloon, appearing in American Issue, 
Ohio edition, January 11, 1908. 


“WANTED—BOYS FOR CUSTOMERS” 


. Most of our old customers are rapidly dropping out. 

. Ten committed suicide last week. 

. Twenty are in jail—are in the chain gang. 

. Fifteen were sent to the poorhouse—one was hanged. 

. Three were sent to the insane asylum. 

. Most of the rest are not worth fooling with—they have no money. 


On P o De 


WE NEED FRESH YOUNG BLOOD. 
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The liquor traffic as the enemy of children and the home was a 
favorite theme for League propaganda. If divorce be the enemy of 
the home, then drink must be made the cause of divorce. . xk 
“From sixty to one hundred per cent of the divorces are due to 
liquor.” ** The saloon was pictured as the grist mill whose raw 
material was the innocent boy and whose finished product was the 
drunken wreck. “The Home Against the Saloon,” an undated 
pamphlet issued by the Anti-Saloon League of South Dakota says, 
“The liquor traffic is in the crisis of a death struggle for suprem- 
acy over the American Home. God is silently but surely sifting 
the American people into two classes, Home defenders . . . and 
Saloon defenders. . . . Protect the Home from the Saloon or the 
Saloon will destroy the Home.” Another such pamphlet issued by 
the National League is called “The Nation’s Foe.” “Our children 
are in danger while the saloon stands. . . . When a man’s tracks 
point toward the saloon, his back is toward heaven. . . .” Another 
bears the title “Is the Saloon a Good Thing?” and the answer is 
“Yes, for the saloon keeper, the brewer, the distiller, the gambler, 
the confidance man, the hold-up man, the ward boss . . . for the 
trapper, who lives by snaring young men and girls at the wine-room 
supper.” “But Eternally No!!! for the man who drinks up his 
wages there, for the wife whose home is bare of comfort because 
of the wages her husband lost there. No, for the children who go 
to bed supperless . . . for the butcher, the baker, the shoe dealer. 
. . »” Other pamphlets and leaflets bear the suggestive titles: “The 
Saloon, An Enemy of the Home,” “Better Babies,” “Unborn Chil- 
dren,” “Why Babies Die,” “Alcohol and Child Life,” “We Must 
Have More Boys,” “My Boys,” “Boys Worth More Than Taxes.” 
Poetic appeals to the chivalry of drinkers were made: 


Women and Children First, ’tis the law of the sea, 

But why not make it a rule wherever a man may be? 

Let it become the law where roisterers quench their thirst, 
Emblazon it over the bar—‘Women and Children First.” 2 


The close association that frequently was maintained between the 
saloon and other forms of vice was emphasized. It was represented 
as the rendezvous of the criminal, the office of the political manipu- 
lator, the purveyor of drugs. “The saloon is the resort of the un- 
derworld. There the inhabitants swarm like maggots and an awful 
cry goes up, ‘give us drink and you can have us body and soul.’ 
The saloon with its unholy alliances is Hell on earth. Yet the 


“Home and State, Texas League Organ, October 15, 1917. 
“American Issue, Oklahoma edition, June, 1912, 
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saloon is not only tolerated by a Christian civilization but author- 
ized in fact and protected. A day of vengeance draweth nigh. An 
institution so unholy cannot hope for a permanent existence.” ** 
It was called “The Recruiting Sergeant for the Army of Crime.” 
A pamphlet entitled “The Texas Roundup on the Saloon,” by 
George Stewart lists the following ‘industries’ as associated with the 
saloon: the wine and liquor dealers, brewers and distillers, whole- 
sale liquor dealers, saloon-keepers and bar-tenders, gamblers, prize 
fighters, horse racers, and reckless sports, houses of ill-fame, high- 
way robbers, burglars and counterfeiters, drunken bums, corrupt 
politicians, vote sellers and vote buyers, toughs and thugs, anar- 
chists, low class foreigners. . . . That is tosay . . . all persons who 
are opposed to decent government. . . . Standing opposed to these 
are the Church, Philanthropists, Masons, Odd Fellows, Knights of 
Pythias, Foresters, Locomotive Engineers, all the higher class order 
of Brotherhoods, clean statesmen, manufacturers and merchants, 
railroads, mothers, wives and daughters . . . all men and women 
who stand for sobriety and good citizenship.” 

On the relation between the saloon and other social evils, the 
following quotation is taken from a report of the Chicago Vice 
Commission, “As a contributory influence to immorality the saloon 
is the most dangerous and powerful interest in Chicago... .” ** 
A few quotations from League pamphlets and leaflets further illus- 
trate this form of propaganda. “The saloon produces 80% of the 
criminals in this country. . . . The saloon is responsible for most 
of 60,000 girls who go astray into immoral lives in the United 
States every year.” “The saloon is the headquarters for the loath- 
some traffic in girls, which entices the pure to immoral lives.” “The 
saloon and the brothel are twin evils, and every man who votes for 
the liquor traffic is indirectly voting to create conditions which 
feed the social evil... .” “The saloon is responsible for more 
vice, degradation, sorrow, misery, tears, heartaches, and deaths, 
than any other cause tolerated by government.” 

Examples of the association of bawdy houses and disreputable 
dance halls with the saloon abounded in League literature. “The 
results of an investigation made by the prosecuting attorney of 
Detroit, show that where liquor was sold in dance halls, immorality, 
sensuous dancing, etc., were rife.” 1® Summing up a long enumera- 


18 American Issue, Ohio edition, October 25, 1912. The Maryland edition 
for January 18, 1908, called the saloon “the headquarters for murderers.” 

4 American Issue, Maryland edition, July 22, 1911. 

* Quoted from the Detroit Journal in the American Issue, Kentucky 
edition, April, 1912. 
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tion of the social abuses which arise from the existence of the 
saloon the National edition of the American Issue says “The Ameri- 
can people have been hysterically trying to mop up the deluge of 
paupers, blind, epileptics, criminals, ete. . . . which have flowed 
from the faucet of the liquor business, the saloon. Better to stop 
the faucet. On the contrary, we have opened it wide and given 
it public approval.” 16 

Commenting upon the close relation subsisting between the po- 
litical machine and the saloon and citing Tammany Hall and the 
Cox machine of Cincinnati, the Issue declared, “None of these po- 
litical machines could continue in existence for a day, but for the 
liquor traffic.” +7 As a result of its association with the underworld 
and its political power, the licensed saloon was represented as being 
especially dangerous. Levying petty tribute upon disreputable 
dives and houses of ill-fame, politicians were bound to protect 
the forces of organized vice from the penalties of law enforcement. 
As an instance of this relationship of tribute and protection the 
Maryland League published part of the program for the First An- 
nual Ball of the Fifth Ward Democratic Organization Club of the 
Seventh Precinct held in Baltimore, Tuesday, January 17, 1911. 
The program contained the advertising cards of eight houses of 
ill-fame. Just opposite the advertisements appeared the slogan 
“Patronize our Advertisers.” It was further alleged that several 
of these “Ladies of the Evening” were present.*® 

But the Anti-Saloon League did not limit itself to attacking the 
institution of the saloon. What the League was really “gunning 
for” was the product in which the saloon dealt. The fixtures, the 
chairs and tables, the building in which they were housed, were en- 
tirely harmless in themselves. The thing that made the saloon the 
social octopus pictured in the League literature was the liquor which 
it sold. That was the evil thing. It made very little difference how 
it was sold or served; it would wreck its ruin unless absolutely 
stopped. Appeals were made to the voters to stop the flood of 
liquor at its source; that its manufacture and sale in any form 
be prohibited. Drink was “The Great Destroyer.” It was danger- 
ous to life, health, and happiness; it was economically wasteful and 
morally vicious. Not the saloon alone, but the whole traffic in in- 
toxicating beverages was outlaw and lawless. “. . . The liquor 
traffic has never obeyed the law and it never will. The first organ- 
ized rebellion against the laws and authority of this nation was. 

© American Issue, National edition, November, 1912. 


American Issue, Ohio edition, April 2, 1910. 
4 American Issue, Maryland edition, March 25, 1911. 
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made by the anarchist saloon in the Pennsylvania whiskey rebellion 
which cost the Washington administration an army of 15,000 
men and the largest single expenditure of the infant govern- 
ment to suppress. The nation was not twenty years old when the 
liquor traffic rose in rebellion against the law and it has been in 
rebellion ever since. It has never obeyed the law and it never 
Willa 

In America, with our Puritan traditions, to call a thing immoral 
is to damn it. In the materialistic civilization that has developed, 
to call a thing inefficient or a hindrance to profit making is to doubly, 
damn it. The Anti-Saloon League both damned and doubly damned 
the liquor business in all its aspects. The economic advantage of 
“dry” states over “wet” states is an inexhaustible source of propa- 
ganda, statistical and otherwise. The superiority of “dry” Kansas 
over “wet” Missouri is demonstrated as follows: “Missouri with a 
total population of 3,300,000 had assessed property worth $1,650,- 
000,000. Kansas with a population of only 1,600,000 had assessed 
property worth $2,750,000,000.” 7° 

Perhaps the greatest of all the League’s propaganda “scoops” was 
the following letter: : 


Kentucky. DIsTILLERS’ AND DIsTRIBUTING COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo., 
Dec. 3, 1913. 
KeEeLey INSTITUTE, 
Dwight, Illinois. 
GENTLEMEN : 

Our customers are your prospective patients. We can put on your 
desk a mailing list of over 50,000 individual consumers of liquor. 
The list is the result of thousands of dollars of advertising. 

Each individual on the list is a regular user of liquor. The list 
of names is new, live and active. We know this because we have 
circularized it regularly. We furnish this list in quantities at the 
prices listed below. Remittances to accompany each order: 





2” American Issue, Maryland edition, September 21, 1912. As further 
evidence of the lawless character of the liquor traffic innumerable instances 
of violence were cited. See the Indiana edition for April 11, 1916. 

» American Issue, Ohio edition, September 21, 1912. Just what relation 
these figures may have to the fact that one state is dry and the other wet 
is left to inference. It need not be pointed out that tax rolls are cer- 
tainly not the most reliable source from which to draw comparative figures 
as to the true and actual value of property. [Mr. Odegard has collected 
and arranged a vast quantity of facts and figures bearing ‘on the economic 
phases of the propaganda, which the limits of space make it impossible to 
reprint here.] 
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40,000 to 50,000 .......... $400 
PAU IN SS ae I Speer sores. 10)) 
MOS GOO re oie tetera tanec $200 


We will not furnish this list in lots less than 10,000. Discon- 
tinuance of business January 1 is the occasion for selling our mailing 
list. 

Yours truly, 
Kentucky Distillers’ Co., 
W. Frankuin, President. 


This letter, convicting them out of their own mouths, was used 
with great success in meetings, in the public press and distributed 
in leaflet form. Senator Borah, upon reading the letter said of 
W. Franklin, president of the corporation which wrote the letter, 
“Tf he were not an idiot, he would be a criminal.” It served as 
good propaganda and did its bit in writing the eighteenth amend- 
ment into the Constitution.** 

The magic of great names was invoked on the side of prohibition. 
Luther, Goethe, Moltke, Bismarck, Lincoln, Kaiser Wilhelm, even 
Ulysses Grant, were cited as enemies of booze. Nor was the “great” 
man always dead. Contemporary political leaders were called upon 
to testify to their opposition to the liquor traffic. “Seventeen gov- 
ernors declare against the saloon: Comer of Alabama, Harris of 
Ohio, Hanly of Indiana, Cobb of Maine, Burke of North Dakota, 
Hoch of Kansas, Smith of Georgia, Dawson of West Virginia, Beck- 
ham of Kentucky, Glenn of North Carolina, Broward of Florida, 
Campbell of Texas, Noel of Mississippi, Folk of Missouri, Haskell 
of Oklahoma, Butchel of Colorado, and Anselm of South Carolina. 
.. .” Others included Congressman Upshaw of Georgia, former 
governors of Tennessee J. D. Sayers and Malcolm Patterson, Hon. 
N. E. Kendall of Iowa whose masterful arraignment of the liquor 
traffic in the debate on the Webb-Interstate-Liquor-Shipment bill 


DTS eg WBS PS ar Ne SE OS, le es 

Innumerable pamphlets and leaflets were published by the League of 
a scientific and semi-scientific nature, showing the evil effects of liquor. 
A few titles are indicative of what some of them contained: “The Uni- 
versity Man and the Alcohol Question,” by Prof. E. Kraeplin, University 
of Munich; “The Causes of Alcoholism,” by Dr. A. Cramer, Gottingen ; 
“An Ally of Tuberculosis,” by Emma L. Tansreau; “Alcohol and the Next 
Generation,” “The Live Baby That Counts,” by Cora Stoddard; “Effects 
of Alcohol on the Brain,” “Effect of Alcohol on Heredity,” “Effect of 
Alcohol on Sex Life,” by W. S. Hall, of Chicago; “Effect of Alcohol 
on Disease,” “Alcohol and Crime,” by J. Gosner. Some of these pam- 
phlets are deserving of careful reading and represent sound investi- 
gation and scholarship. Many might be read with especial profit at this 
time. 
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was reprinted in leaflet form by the League, and U. 8. Senator A. 
R. Webber who declared : “To my mind all other agencies calculated 
to destroy the race sink into insignificance compared to the liquor 
traffic.” ?? 

The League went to considerable pains—and it was not difficult 
—to prove that the food value of beer was largely apocryphal. Ter- 
rible stories were told as to what happened when liquor was con- 
sumed; perhaps for sheer terrorism, the following is the: best. 
Grayville, White County, Illinois, had voted dry. The saloons 
were to close on April 2. “T'wo negroes, who worked on the section 
here, Paul Thomas and James Burress, got the section boss’s 
speeder and went down to Grayville last night. . . . Their bodies 
were found on the track this morning. Burress lay close to the 
demolished speeder surrounded by beer bottles, some of which were 
broken and others filled with the liquid devil. Burress’ skull was 
crushed and both his legs broken. Thomas was carried some dis- 
tance down the track before he was ground under the wheels. His 
body was cut in two just above the hips, and one arm was cut off. 
Bits of flesh and his entrails were strung along the track. He had 
been a hard working fellow and but for drink would have made a 
good’ living for his wife and five little children who mourn his 
lose 2.)2027 23 

The League eventually established a huge printing plant which 
turned out all of their work, issues of their regular publications, 
pamphlets, letters, etc. The distribution and use of these materials 
was frequently the subject of detailed instructions from headquar- 
ters. “Well prepared and carefully selected circulars mailed into 
the homes, large posters hung upon bill boards, in factories and. 
churches and circulation of our League papers—all of this the year 
through—when the campaigns are not being discussed, before 
prejudice is aroused, while the mind is open, is of abiding value,” 
in the words of General Superintendent Baker to the 14th Con- 
vention in Washington, in 1911. 

“Tf you turn the light into a rat hole,” said Abraham Lincoln, 
“it will soon cease to be suitable as a rat hole.” The Anti-Saloon 
League turned the light of publicity into the rat hole of the 
American saloon, and it ceased to be a rat hole and became a drug 
store, a movie, or a soda fountain. 


Se ee ee 
“American Issue, Maryland edition, January 9, January 11, and Au- 
gust 8, 1908. 
*American Issue, Illinois edition, May 10, 1912. [A word about the 
League’s use of stories, plays, and pageants will be found in the chapter, 
“Literature and Public Opinion.”] 
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3. The Inside Story of the Bonus Fight 


SAMUEL Taytor Moore, “A Battle of Propagandas: The Inside History of 
the Bonus Fight,” Independent, June 21, 1924. 


Congress is in disrepute. Tditorial condemnation is no new 
experience for the Federal legislative body, but the tenor of press 
comment following the enactment of bonus legislation over the 
President’s veto is extraordinarily bitter. 

The Mellon plan for tax reduction, predicated on defeat of the 
bonus, is itself defeated, or at least so altered as to be unrecogniz- 
able. The press of the larger cities drained the whole cup of 
propaganda for the Mellon plan. Congress had to choose between 
following the advice of the press and the urgings of veterans’ or- 
ganizations, not without propaganda measures of their own. 

Has Congress flouted the wishes of its constituents in adopting 
a revenue measure of its own making? Did Congress supinely 
surrender to the threats of an organized minority in its vote on the 
bonus? ‘The press says so, almost unanimously. Yet the average 
member of Congress desires reélection above all things. That 
ambition can be fulfilled only by a majority of votes. The soldier 
vote—if such a thing exists—alone cannot elect a candidate to 
Congress. As a simple problem in political expediency it is fair 
to consider whether a candidate would antagonize the balance of his 
constituency to placate a part of it—particularly where it had been 
represented that a substantial fraction of the veteran voters was it- 
self opposed to the bonus. Congress believes that in his case the 
voice of the press is not the voice of the people. 

Military strategists learn their lessons in the school of experience. 
Any member of the Army General Staff can tell why the first 
Marne offensive failed. Propagandists must serve their apprentice- 
ship in the same hard school. The anti-bonus forces, in defeat, 
would do well to review their tactics and strategy and those of their 
opponents. The bonus fight was a battle of propagandas in which 
the veterans capitalized the errors of their opponents. 

The major tactical error of the battle was made in the launching 
of the offensive. The keystone of the Mellon plan was defeat of 
the bonus. Tax reduction was an economic issue. The bonus was 
a moral issue. A debt to the veterans of the World War existed or 
it did not exist. If it existed it could no more be repudiated than 
could the payment of interest on Liberty bonds. The champion- 
ship of tax reduction was a bromide tantamount to a ringing de- 
fense of the principle of three meals a day. The veterans declared 
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themselves for tax reduction—but they did not waver in support 
of the moral issue of the bonus. Mr. Mellon scrambled together 
these two issues, as divergent as the sun and the moon. From 
that moment neither issue was treated in the press with the inde- 
pendent consideration which its character deserved. 

The burden of the bonus fight was carried by the American 
Legion almost wholly through five years. The bonus idea origi- 
nated in the sixty-third Congress. Within an hour after the Armis- 
tice, Representatives James A. Gallivan of Massachusetts intro- 
duced a bonus bill. Congress finally granted a $60 bonus for each 
discharged soldier. With the cost of necessities at war inflation 
the sum was inadequate to purchase an outfit of civilian clothes of 
decent quality, to say nothing of supporting the veteran until he 
secured employment. Supplementary bills were introduced. In 
number they exceeded fifty and covered a field ranging from 
homestead projects to substantial cash payments. In the enthusi- 
asm of victory Congress wished to do something “handsome for 
the boys”; but no two groups of veterans could agree on any one 
plan. 

Petitions were circulated. Veteran organizations sprang up 
overnight to secure enactment of bonus legislation. At the first 
convention of the American Legion the question was forced to the 
fore of the program. In self-defense, it was necessary for the 
Legion to adopt the bonus as one of its policies—or die. The men 
who organized the Legion never enthused wildly over the bonus. 
Their first interest was the hospitalization and rehabilitation of the 
victims of war. Their sole activity for the bonus in the first year 
was to draft a bill from the half hundred bills in committee. Mean- 
while, the discharged soldiers reéstablished themselves, although 
there was genuine suffering in the winter of 1920-1921. The cry- 
ing need passed. It was 1922 before a bonus bill was passed by 
both the Senate and the House. In the preceding year the House 
had voted for a bonus by a substantial majority. Liberty bonds 
were then below par. The Senate marked time. When the 1922 
bill went to President Harding he was advised by Secretary Mellon 
that the government faced a deficit at the end of the fiscal year 
of $600,000,000. With this as his reason, the President vetoed the 
bill. The Legion counted noses and then sat back, assured that 
the bill would be passed over the veto. But before the veto was 
considered in the Senate seven pro-bonus Senators were summoned 
to the White House and dispatched forthwith to various parts of 
the world on special missions for the President. Legion leaders 
did not awake to this hegira in time. Harding’s veto was sustained. 
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The first task was to create a reasonable doubt as to the keystone 
premise of the Mellon plan—that there could be a reduction in taxa- 
tion only if the bonus was defeated. Mr. Mellon’s prior prediction 
of a deficit was examined in the cold light of figures from treasury 
ledgers. The examiners found a noteworthy error. At the end of 
the fiscal year the predicted deficit had changed to a surplus of 
more than $300,000,000. Representative A. Piatt Andrew of Mas- 
sachusetts, a former Assistant Secretary of the Treasury and once 
Professor of Economics at Harvard University, gave publicity to 
this incident on the floor of the House. “The billion dollar error” 
became a familiar phrase among the veterans. Because of these 
figures the Treasury was charged with “juggling” its estimates on 
the cost of the bonus. 

Then the Legion coined two phrases and put them in circulation 
in the cloakrooms of the House and Senate. Amid gossip and 
tobacco smoke these passed current among Congressmen of all 
parties. One phrase was, “Inevitable legislation.” The other was 
“Defeat of the bonus means defeat of the (Republican or Demo- 
cratic) party.” 

Support of the Mellon plan by the press overflowed from the 
editorial pages to the news pages. Opposition to the bonus by indi- 
vidual legionnaires and a few urban posts found prominent position. 
Pro-bonus news found the wastebasket. Many Mellon-plan papers 
distorted and suppressed news favorable to the bonus. The Legion 
met this with a propaganda of its own through the American, Le- 
gion Weekly and several score of lesser Legion publications scat- 
tered throughout the country. These efforts kept the veterans 
steady, but the influence hardly reached beyond their immediate 
circles. However, several million small circles of keen interest are 
not without influence. 

Before this counter-barrage was launched many veterans had be- 
come apathetic on the bonus issue. Five years of deferred hopes 
had proved discouraging. As the veterans saw it the bonus was a 
political football to be kicked back and forth endlessly. The first 
and foremost concern of the Legion always has been the care of the 
disabled. As long as apathy reigned among the veterans on the 
- bonus issue the Legion leaders knew that in the bonus they were 
“holding a wildcat by the tail.” Politics, as such, is no part of the 
Legion program. Whenever the Legion had experimented with 
politics as an organization it had suffered burned fingers. The 
membership of one department fell off 90 per cent after injecting 
itself into a senatorial campaign in the South. It was two years 
reéstablishing itself. Candidates were queried as to their stand 
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on the bonus, and the pro-bonus representation in Congress in- 
creased. But pro-bonus Senators and Representatives were fre- 
quently defeated by anti-bonus legislators or anti-bonus Senators 
replaced by Senators of the same attitude on the question, as hap- 
pened in New Jersey. 

Although substantially 90 per cent of its members believed in 
the justice of adjusted compensation, not all were aggressive fight- 
ers. The ten per cent opposed to the bonus on moral grounds were 
active in opposition, and good advertisers, thanks to the press. 

It was soon apparent that unless some bonus law was enacted at 
the present session of Congress the next national convention of the 
Legion would witness the birth of an organized opposition to 
adjusted compensation within the ranks of the Legion itself. It 
would not exceed ten per cent numerically, conceivably much less, 
but in propaganda it could command a volume apparently much 
greater. Dissension would follow with a fair prospect of disrup- 
tion of the organization. A loss in membership would be assured 
due to internal strife. The prestige of the Legion was at stake. 
Any bonus that could be viewed as a moral victory would suffice. 
The present bonus law is regarded as more than a moral victor. It 
is considered sound and adequate legislation. And I believe the 
Legion will never launch another project that can be interpreted as 
selfish in motive. The Legion is rid of its wildcat, thankfully, 
gratefully. Its place on the Legion program is taken by a child 
welfare program, to care for the 30,000 orphans of its fallen bud- 
dies. Mr. Mellon really saved the bonus. Among other strategical 
errors attributable to him, one was an error in tact. The Constitu- 
tion charges the House of Representatives with the duty of raising 
revenue. The Committee on Ways and Means is charged with for- 
mulating revenue legislation. The chairman of that committee is 
Judge William R. Green of Iowa, a solid Republican of the right 
wing. Five terms in Congress have acquainted him with all the 
prerogatives of that chamber. Yet Judge Green had not been con- 
sulted in the drafting of the Mellon plan. His blue pencil fell 
heavily. Mr. Garner of Texas became a friendly ally in defending 
the House as a whole against dictation by an executive department. 
Judge Green completely failed to codperate with Mr. Mellon. 

Yet another faux pas in the Mellon strategy appeared in the 
overwhelming deluge of favorable letters and telegrams that at- 
tended the launching of the Mellon plan. Taxation legislation is 
always complicated. A specialist in taxation could study the Mel- 
lon plan a week with profit. Intelligent laymen could spend twice 
as long on its voluminous provisions. But immediately upon an- 
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nouncement of the plan, letters and telegrams began to pour in. 
“Pass the Mellon plan in its entirety.” Here was the greatest 
volume of mail that Congressmen ever encountered. They in- 
structed their secretaries to check back on the signatures. This 
showed filing clerks, stenographers, bootblacks, ash men, depart- 
ment-store saleswomen, persons who knew nothing of the complica- 
tions of taxation legislation were a majority of the signers. It 
didn’t appear logical that overnight such people should become 
students of the problems of government revenue. Hundreds of let- 
ters were identically worded and arrived on the same mail. The 
Legion leaders called this flood of propaganda “made-to-order.” 
But the newspapers: ignored the claims of the veterans and the 
alleged exposure was confined to Legion publications. Then the 
White House came to the aid of the Legion. The Legion Weekly 
had reproduced a bulletin issued by a piano manufacturer which, in 
effect, threatened discharge of any employe who did not write a 
letter to his Representative in Congress urging a vote for the Mellon 
plan. The condemnation of such methods from the White House 
accomplished in the press what the Legion leaders had failed to 
do. Propaganda by mail had been overdone as well as propaganda 
by print. 

Among the documents forwarded to the Legion by pro-bonusites 
who had been coerced into writing letters favoring the Mellon plan 
were letters from corporations in which the Mellon fortune was in- 
vested. These letters showed that executives of the Mellon in- 
terests had pledged financial support to the Ex-Service Men’s Anti- 
Bonus League and also that Mellon employes had been instructed 
to write letters favoring the Mellon plan. 

Commander Quinn spoke the following night before the National 
Press Club in Washington. He produced the papers showing the 
activities of Mr. Mellon’s old business associates. Mr. Mellon 
categorically denied knowledge of what was being done by his 
former partners. 

The Legion followed with the record of a monumental piece of 
war profiteering by a company in which Mellon funds are invested. 
Mr. Mellon failed to reply or explain, but allegations were read into 
the “Congressional Record.” The tide turned definitely at that 
point. 

With Mr. Mellon on the defensive, the Ex-Service Men’s Anti- 
Bonus League next received a body blow. The publicity attending 
the names of contributors to the fund, including the names of many 
captains of finance, made other big business men wary of con- 
tributing. The largest membership ever claimed was 20,000, less 
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than one-half of one per cent of the war veterans in the nation. The 
slogan of this organization received attention. It was, “Everything 
for the Disabled, for the Able-Bodied—Nothing.” Admitted that 
every one of the 20,000 members of the League was sincerely 
opposed to the bonus on principle, the slogan was deceitful. For 
in its life of two years the League at no time interested itself in the 
disabled. Before the House Ways and Means Committee the 
president of the organization admitted that he did not know an- 
other committee was holding hearings at the same hour to prepare 
legislation for the care of the disabled. The Legion had helped 
draft the bill. 

Then came the House vote—355 for, 54 against. The pro- 
Mellon-plan press at this point assured its own defeat by permitting 
temper to destroy its reason. When one desires to win a convert 
to a cause the customary approach is polite and smiling. Neither 
friends nor causes are won by greeting opponents as fools or trick- 
sters. Press abuse solidified the pro-bonus element. The humblest 
Congressman is a personage in his own district. Editorial 
lashings cannot force him to cringe before his neighbors. Editors 
and publicity bureaus should paste this paragraph in their scrap- 
books. 

So the bonus is law because of its enemies. It would surprise 
Louis Seibold and his employer, Mr. Munsey, to know they were 
counted as shock troops for the Legion. When Mr. Seibold wrote 
intemperately of “Treasury looters” and pictured veterans hypothe- 
cating their policies for “six bottles of bootleg booze” he did more 
than the national commander could to solidify the Legion. 

Injustice always rankles. Had the press given pro-bonus news 
fair treatment, had it differentiated between economic and moral 
issues, the Legion would have lacked an issue. And without the 
issue the bonus might well have been lost and the Legion wrecked. 
That it emerged victorious was primarily due to the opposition’s 
poor generalship. 


4. The ‘‘Truth in Advertising’’ Movement 


Paut S. Ketser, Professor of Merchandising in Temple University, pre- 
pared this outline from material obtained through the courtesy of Mr. 
H. J. Donnelly, Secretary of the National Vigilance Committee 


I. IntrRopuctTory 
A. Unscrupulous Advertising 
1. Past vs. Present 
2. Caveat Emptor vs. Caveat Vendor 
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3. Disadvantages 
a. Destroys reader confidence 
b. Hurts truthful competitors 


Il. THE ORGANIZATION 
A. National 
1. National Vigilance Committee—1911 (of Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World) 
a. Financial Division 
b. Merchandise Division 
c. Duties 
d. Executive Staff 
(1) Fraud Department 
(a) Financial and Commercial 
(2) Case Department 
(a) Method of Procedure 
Investigation 
Correction 
Suggestion 
Publicity 
Prosecution 
(3) Bureau Service Department 
(a) Requests 
(b) Research 
(4) Department of Technology 
B. Local 
1. The Better Business Bureau or Commission 
a. Founded in 40 principal cities 
b. Executive Staff 
(1) Merchandise 
(a) Shopping system 
(b) Jury system 
(2) Financial 
(a) Method of procedure 
(b) Co-operation 
(c) Before You Invest Campaign 
2. Volunteer Vigilance Committee 


III. Unrairr Metsops 
A. In Merchandising Transactions 

1. Bait and combination offers, such as refusal to sell an 
article displayed for the purpose of attracting the atten- 
tion and the offering of staple commodities, such as sugar 
_ for a ridiculously low price only when purchased in com- 

bination with other commodities. 
2. Misuse of the word “free” in advertising which should 
be eliminated where the securing of the article advertised 
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is dependent upon the obligation to purchase something 
else in conjunction with it, or, to perform a service of 
some sort to obtain it. Puzzle schemes which carry the 
obligation to purchase something or which are unscrupu- 
lously conducted also come under this classification. 
The: offering of “second” merchandise as the first-class 
article without qualification. 

Objectionable price features such as cut-rate sales, which 
in reality are no saving to the purchaser. This includes 
the mark-down sale which capitalizes a resale price, to- 
gether with half-price and “one-cent” sales. 

The partial payment plan when conducted by the un- 
scrupulous merchant often becomes a means of destroying 
public confidence. 

The misleading tendency on the part of retailers to ad- 
vertise articles of a value which is not present. A prob- 
lem which should be supervised intelligently since value 
is practically indeterminate. 

The use of comparative prices in advertising when not 
based on actual facts. 

The use of superlative claims and statements which tend 
to disparage the product of a competitor. 

The use of exaggerated statements and exaggerated illus- 
trations and cuts which tend to give the advertiser added 
standing and reliability which are, in reality, lacking. 
Testimonial and endorsement advertising and unauthor- 
ized photographs have come to be grossly misused. 
Infringements perpetrated through advertising such as 
the use of telegraph blanks for advertising purposes 
when no message has been sent by telegraph. The use 
of trade names, trade-marks, symbols and slogans which. 
tend to simulate and trade upon a competitor’s good 
will, is objectionable. 

Special sales advertising bankruptcy; fire sales, auction 
sales, going out of business sales and the use of fictitious 
names are objectionable unless based on actual facts. 
Lotteries, coupon schemes, suit clubs, trading stamps, 
samples, premium and inheritance propositions have 
been found, in many instances, a method of mulcting the 
public. 

Itinerant merchants, peddlers and gypsy dealers and 
others of this character employ objectionable advertising 
and are themselves objectionable. 
Homework schemes, business opportunity propositions, 
addressing envelopes and song poem schemes are charac- 
teristic methods employed by unscrupulous advertisers 
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seeking to obtain the unwary’s money. The “help 
wanted” advertisement in the classified columns which 
has no position to offer but seeks to sell something, an 
example being the advertising for persons to fill positions 
which are blinds for some educational course, is objec- 
tionable. 

Misbranding of merchandise, giving a product inherent 
utility which is not present, is condemned, as are adver- 
tising slogans intended to make the public believe that 
a saving in price is obtainable because of the elimination 
of the middleman, such as the over-worked phrase, 
“factory to you.” 

Mail order fakes and the advertising of quacks and 
nostrums are also found objectionable. 


Financial Transactions 

The adoption of a name for a promotion which simulates 
the name of some established and reliable company so 
that prospective subscribers are led to believe that the 
company is an established and going concern of the 
highest integrity. Several mining promotions have fol- 
lowed this procedure and we were- successful in exposing 
a radio promotion that was guilty of the same practice. 
Many high pressure and fly-by-night promoters have 
adopted the “subscription rights” method of stock selling. 
This consists of obtaining from questionable sources lists 
of stockholders in the country’s leading corporations 
and circularizing such share-owners with an embossed 
certificate prepared in such a way that the impression 
is created in the minds of the recipient that the com- 
pany in which he holds an interest is giving him a “right” 
to subscribe to additional stock. This method has been 
fairly successfully carried out until exposed by the move- 
ment in the case of a radio corporation with a name 
similar to one of the country’s leading radio concerns, a 
subsidiary of a large telegraph company. The use of 
these so-called “subscription rights” was the idea of one 
of the country’s veteran promoters and such certificates, 
although having all the appearance of being of value, 
are absolutely worthless. This sort of advertising is not 
relished by legitimate business. 

The methods of stock selling organizations have often 
been replete with deception, if not actual fraud. This is 
especially true of the “one call” system of stock selling, 
a method by which the veteran stock salesman makes the 
prospective subscriber believe that he has only one chance 
to subscribe to the “wonderful opportunity” being offered. 
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The “reloading” system of stock selling is also undesirable 
in organized finance. This involves the organized efforts 
of a high pressure stock selling concern in seeking by 
means of various false impressions, both in advertising 
and verbally, to sell additional stock in a worthless con- 
cern to an investor who has already lost his original 
investment. 

“Blind Pools,’ a method by which the unscrupulous pro- 
moter is supposed to take the small savings of working 
people and placing the total amount obtained in a pool 
with which he expects to manipulate the stock market 
in such a way as to bring fabulous returns to the parties 
in the agreement. This particular method was followed 
by Winthrop Smith & Company, the Community Finance 
Corporation, The Fidelity Finance and others who ob- 
tained from unwary investors millions of dollars. These 
companies and the men connected with them are now 
under indictment for the use of the mails in a scheme 
to defraud. 

Another method which has come to our attention is the 
use of dummy companies to cover operations of some 
promotion. 

Many high pressure stock selling organizations have 
established the “escrow” feature of stock sales. This 
means that although the subscriber passes money into 
the company, he receives no certificate but merely an 
“interim” receipt which gives him the right at some 
future date, usually several years hence, to exchange same 
for a bonafide stock certificate. This means that the 
investor’s money is tied up for a period of years and 
he has no means of securing his investment in the event 
that it is necessary for him to obtain money. 

The “merger” agreement is the latest modus operandi 
of the professional oil stock promoter. This is not a 
merger in the true sense of the word but simply a method 
of obtaining stockholders’ lists. Stockholders of old 
companies are given the opportunity of transferring their 
stock into the new company with the alternative of sub- 
scribing to 25% additional stock or being frozen out. The 
Petroleum Producers Association founded by Dr. Fred- 
erick A. Cook, the discredited Arctic explorer, totaled 
over two hundred “defunct” and nearly defunct com- 
panies and a number of companies having tangible as- 
sets. The Revere Oil Company has merged companies 
whose total capitalization amounted to more than $150,- 
000,000. 
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9. The paying of exorbitant commissions to stock salesmen 
is often prima facie evidence that the company is any- 
thing else but a promotion. Many such companies often 
allow salesmen 25% or more commission on a sale. The 
legitimate stock salesman is often fortunate to receive 
as much as 714%. 

10. The use by discredited professional promoters of dum- 
mies and blind titles often characterizes the promotion 
as fraudulent. This method has been employed by a 
number of men who have served prison sentences for 
former fraudulent activities in the promotion of fake com- 
panies. Names of prominent and reliable business men 
have been used by promoters when such men have had no 
connection with the concern or have been prevailed upon 
to lend their names. 

11. Claims of enormous dividends paid are also typical of 
the professional promoter. It often happens that divi- 
dends are paid in the early stages of organization but 
seldom are such payments made from earnings, money 
received from stock sales forming the basis of such 


dividends. 
TV. Sratutes INvoLvED 
A. Federal 


1. Mail Fraud Statute 

2. Pure Food and Drug Act 

8. Federal Trade Commission Act 
a. Illustrations 

(1) Silkaline 
(2) “Mills” 
B. State 

1. Advertising laws 

2. Blue Sky Law 

8. Printers’ Ink Model Statute: 
Any person, firm, corporation or association, who, with 
intent to sell or in any wise dispose of merchandise, 
securities, service, or anything offered by such person, 
firm, corporation, or association directly or indirectly, to 
the public for sale or distribution, or with intent to 
increase the consumption thereof, or to induce the public 
in any manner to enter into any obligation relating 
thereto, or to acquire title thereto, or any interest therein, 
makes, publishes, disseminates, circulates or places before 
the public or causes directly or indirectly to be made, 
published, disseminated, circulated, or placed before the 
public in this stage, in a newspaper or other publication 
or in the form of a book, notice, handbill, poster, bill, 
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circular, pamphlet or letter, or in any other way, an 
advertisement of any sort regarding merchandise, secur- 
ities, service or anything so offered to the public, which 
advertisement contains any assertion, representation or 
statement of fact which is untrue, deceptive or mislead- 
ing, shall be guilty of misdemeanor. 

4, Printers’ Ink Model Statute, or elaborations of it with- 
out substantial change, is the advertising law in the 
following twenty-two states: 


Colorado Nevada 
Idaho New Jersey 
Indiana New York 
Iowa North Dakota 
Kansas Ohio 
Kentucky Oklahoma 
Louisiana Oregon 
Michigan Rhode Island 
Minnesota Washington 
Missouri West Virginia 
Nebraska Wyoming 


V. AcrTIvITIES 


A, Educational 
1. Standards of practice 
2. Research into problems 
3. Co-operation with Associations 
4. Educating the public 
B. Corrective 
Investigation 
Suggestion 
Warning 
Adjustment 
Retraction 
Enforcement of standards 
C. Publicity 
1. Exposures 
2. Bulletins 
3. Fact Service 
4, Newspaper publicity 
5. Trade paper publicity 


SS SS EN 


Summary or Services RENDERED 

1. Protects the buying public against deception and possible 
fraud in Advertising and Merchandising by investigating 
and correcting wrong practices. 

2. Persuades individual firms to discontinue unfair tactics that 
work to the disadvantage of competitors. 
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Removes unjustified suspicion and misunderstanding be- 
tween competitors by getting the facts regarding suspected 
advertising and merchandising practices and reporting upon 
their real character. 

Increases store loyalty and spirit, because employes know 
that their institution is participating in the Truth-in-Adver- 
tising movement, and that an organization exists to check 
statements in advertising. 

Helps an advertiser make his printed announcements more 
believable and productive. In many cases it turns an un- 
scrupulous advertiser into a fair-dealing advertiser. 
Co-operates with an honest business institution to help it 
remove confidence-destroying spots in its own advertising 
and merchandising. 

Reduces the burden of unjustified public suspicion which 
may, through misunderstanding, rest upon the advertising or 
merchandising of any institution. 

Increases public confidence in all Advertising and Merchan- 
dising by co-operating with the advertiser to represent cor- 
rectly his goods and the conditions under which they are 
sold. ; 

Protects public confidence in the business community as a 
reliable trade center so that buyers in the surrounding terri- 
tory may feel that they will get value-received in a Bureau 
City. 

Curbs certain types of fraud such as “home work” schemes 
and “gyp” sales, advertising both locally and nationally in 
the classified columns of newspapers and magazines and by 
direct mail. 

Seeks to create maximum public confidence in every recog- 
nized form of advertising—out-of-doors as well as newspaper, 
magazine, direct mail, ete—by making all advertising trust- 
worthy. 

Gonserves the efficiency of employes in industrial plants 
through investigation of promotion schemes in which such 
employes are solicited to buy stock through a misuse of 
advertising. 

Informs stores which are members of the Bureau concerning 


misleading statements made by employes with respect to 


14. 


goods advertised, as well as the unfamiliarity of employes 
with merchandise advertised by their respective depart- 
ments. 

Promotes state and municipal legislation for the better pro- 
tection of legitimate business and the public from abuses of 
advertising. But only flagrant misuses of advertising are 
prosecuted, and then only as a last resort. 
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15. Secures adjustments for customers dissatisfied by reason of 
unfortunate experiences with advertised goods or service, at 
the same time taking advantage of the opportunity to edu- 
cate the advertiser in error to better methods and to impress 
on the individual customer the integrity of most business. 

16. Takes the necessary steps to protect investment bankers 
from the unfair competition of fradulent stock promotions, 
conserving money in legitimate business channels in the 
interest of banks and business generally, and maintaining the 
confidence of the public in the advertising of worthy in- 
vestment securities, 


5. A List of National Social Agencies 


From a pamphlet issued by the Survey, summer of 1927 


American Association of Social Workers 
Organizes chapters of social workers, endeavors to establish 
and improve professional standards of social work, gives voca- 
tional help in choosing and securing positions 

American Association for Labor Legislation 
Studies labor conditions; disseminates information; drafts 
and urges desirable labor laws to promote safety and health 
and seeks their efficient enforcement 

American Association for Organizing Family Social Work 
Advises on organization problems of family social work soci- 
eties in the United States and Canada 

American Child Health Association 
Co-operates with and stimulates effective methods of saving 
the lives of mothers and babies and promoting the health of 
children 

American Owic Association 
Works toward general civic improvement of American com- 
munities 

American Civil Liberties Union 
Works to secure and maintain throughout the United States 
“the rights of free speech, free press and freedom of. assem- 
blage” 

American Country Infe Association 
Seeks to better rural conditions through conferences, publicity 
and co-ordination of rural social agencies 

American Federation of Organizations for the Hard of Hearing 
Assists in forming organizations 
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American Forestry Association 
Promotes the preservation and extension of forests of the 
United States 

American Foundation for the Blind 
Conducts research in the interest of the blind and partially 
blind in America 

American Home Economics Association 
Organized for betterment of conditions in home, school, insti- 
tution and community 

American Jewish Committee 
Works to protect and prevent the infraction of civil and re- 
ligious rights of Jews throughout the world 

American National Red Cross 
Relieves suffering in war or disaster; promotes public health, 
engages in civilian relief work, etc. 

American Peace Society 
Labors for an international peace of justice 

American Posture League 
Inspects and standardizes articles of clothing, school equip- 
ment, etc., directly affecting posture 

American Public Health Association 
Seeks to promote the efficiency of official health work, health 
legislation and public health generally 

American Seamen's Friend Society 
Carries on social welfare and religious work for seamen, par- 
ticularly of the merchant marine 

American Society for the Control of Cancer 
Disseminates knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, pre- 
vention and treatment of cancer 

American Social Hygiene Association 
Seeks to diffuse knowledge on social hygiene and to promote 
social health 

Association for the study of Negro Life and History 
Collects sociological and historical data and promotes studies 
bearing on the Negro 

Big Brother and Big Sister Federation 
Promotes the establishment and standardization of local Big 
Brother and Big Sister organizations in the United States and 
Canada 

Boy Scouts of America 
Trains boys for citizenship through outdoor program of recre- 
ational and educational activities. 
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Boys’ Club Federation 
Organizes, extends and assists boys’ ielabe in different com- 
munities 

Camp Fire Girls 
Offers many-sided program for the training and development 
of girls 

Central Howard Association 
Aids prisoners and seeks to promote prison reform in the Cen- 
tral States 

Child Welfare League of America 
A league of children’s agencies and institutions to secure 
improved standards and methods in their various fields of 
work 

Circle for Negro Relief 
Organizing Negroes to co-operate with national health agencies 
in handling problems of public health among their own people 

Commission on Inter-Racial Co-operation 
Seeks to promote good will and co-operation between White 
and Negro races 

Commumty Service 
A national civic movement for promoting citizenship through 
right use of leisure 

Council of Jewish Women 
Promotes civic co-operation, education, religion and social wel- 
fare in the United States, Canada, Cuba, Europe 

Council of Women for Home Missions 
Twenty constituent Protestant national women’s mission 
boards 

English-Speaking Union of the United States 
Promotes understanding, friendship and co-operation between 
all the English-speaking peoples 

Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 
Unites the denominations which are its members in co-opera~ 
tive social service and religious activities 

Federation for Child Study 
Studies child problems and acts as clearing house of informa- 
tion 

Foreign Language Information Service 
Interprets America to the immigrant and the immigrant to 
America through releases to newspapers in the various lan- 
guages 

Foreign Policy Association 
Stands for “a liberal and constructive American foreign policy” 
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George Junior Republic 
Maintains a home and provides education and vocational train- 
ing for boys and girls requiring special discipline 

Girl Scouts 
Promotes educational, recreational and character-building ac- 
tivities for girls 

Girls Friendly Society in ‘America 
Carries on preventive and protective work for girls 

Hampton Institute 
Trains Negro and Indian youth for community service 

Indian Rights Association 
Works for the spiritual, moral and material welfare of the 
Indians of the United States 

Institute for Government Research 
Studies problems of public administration ; makes known scien- 
tific principles and procedure in methods of government 

International Committee of the Y. M.C. A. 
Establishes and develops Young Men’s Christian Association 
work in any country 

Jewish Welfare Board 
Assists men in Army and Navy. Through consolidation with 
Young Men’s Hebrew Association is promoting Jewish com- 
munity centers 

Joint Committee on Methods of Preventing Delinquency 
To promote the adoption of sound methods in this field, with 
particular. reference to psychiatric clinics, visiting teacher 
work, training for these and similar services, 

League of Nations Non-Partisan Association 
Works for the entrance of the United States into the League 
of Nations or some similar world-wide organization 

National Association for the Advancement of Colored People 
Purposes to secure equal rights and privileges for Negroes, 
along educational, political and other lines 

National Association of Audubon Societies 
Encourages the study, of wild birds and animals; works for 
their protection 

National Association of Civic Secretaries 
To provide contact and interchange of ideas and information 
among professional secretaries of civic organizations 

National Association of Travelers Aid Societies 
Medium for co-operation and standardization of non-commer- 
cial agencies operating for the protection of travelers 
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National Board of the Y. W. C. A. 
Unites and develops Young Women’s Christian Associations in 
the United States and foreign countries 

National Bureau of Economic Research 
Engaged in determining facts bearing upon economic, social 
and industrial problems 

National Child Labor Committee 
Studies conditions affecting children in industry for their leg- 
islative protection and general welfare 

National Child Welfare Association 
Endeavors through pictorial exhibits and publicity to improve 
conditions affecting American children 

National Civil Service Reform League 
Promotes Civil Service Reform Associations, and advances 
the merit system throughout the United States 

National Committee for Constructive Immigration Legislation 
Purposes to secure comprehensive immigration legislation and 
to raise naturalization standards 

National Committee for Mental Hygiene 
Scientific organization working for conservation of mental 
health 

National Committee for the Prevention of Blindness 
Organized to study causes of blindness and to advocate meas- 
ures leading to their prevention 

National Committee on Prisons and Prison Labor 
Works for establishment of psychiatric classification and in- 
dustrial training, with wages, for prisoners 

National Conference of Social Work 
Conducts annual conference for discussion of social problems 
and dissemination of social information 

National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teachers Associations 
Promotes child welfare, legislation for women and children, 
closer relation between home and school 

National Consumers League 
Endeavors to promote better conditions among workers by leg- 
islative and other means 

National Desertion Bureau 
Locates and reconciles family deserters, and prosecutes when 
necessary 

National Economic League 
Purposes to create an informed and disinterested public opin- 
ion through local discussion groups 
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National Federation of Settlements 
Consulting body of settlement workers for improvement of 
methods 

National Health Council 
Codrdinates activities and services of the national voluntary 
health agencies and seeks thereby the betterment of health 
work in the United States 

National Institute of Public Administration 
Conducts technical and research activities relating to the field 
of public administration including a training school for public 
service 

National League of Girls’ Clubs 
Organizes self-governing clubs for girls for the advancement 
of their social, educational and industrial interests 

National Municipal League 
Promotes higher standards of municipal and state govern- 
ment 

National Organization for Public Health Nursing 
Establishes and extends public health nursing, developing its 
standards and technique 

National Parks Association . 
Furnishes civilian co-operation with the National Park Service 
of the Department of the Interior 

National Physical Education Service 
Purposes to obtain progressive legislation for physical edu- 
cation 

National Popular Government League 
Promotes constitutional and legislative measures to increase 
efficiency of representative government 

National Probation Association 
Promotes principles of trained social service in probation work 
in the courts 

National Safety Council 
Promotes safety of workmen in industry and of general 
public 

National Society for Penal Information 
Collects information concerning penal institutions and the 
administration of criminal justice 

National Tuberculosis Association 
Voluntary organization of physicians and laymen promoting 
treatment and prevention of tuberculosis 

National Urban League 
Works toward improyement of social conditions of the Negro 
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in cities by investigation, establishment of welfare agencies, 
etc. 

National Woman’s Christian Temperance Umon 
Organization with general program of total abstinence, law 
enforcement, child welfare, social morality and Americani- 
zation 

National Women’s Trade Umon League 
Organizes working women to develop leadership among them- 
selves for improvement of working conditions 

Playground and Recreation Association of America 
Helps communities to secure adequate year-round recreation 
facilities in cities, under municipal support 

Progressive Education Association 
Attempts to broaden educational philosophy and practice for 
benefit to the individual and society 

Proportional Representation League 
Works to secure proportional representation in state legisla- 
tures, city councils and other bodies 

Religious Education Association 
Purposes to extend and improve moral and religious instruc- 
tion and training 

Russell Sage Foundation ; 
For the improvement of living conditions. Departments: 
charity organization, child-helping, industrial studies, library, 
recreation, remedial loans, statistics, surveys and exhibits 

Southern Women’s Educational Alliance 
Helps southern girls and women to secure educational advan- 
tages and conducts vocational guidance for them 

Tuskegee Institute 
An institution for the training of Negro Youth; an experi- 
ment in race adjustment in the Black Belt of the South; 
furnishes information on all phases of the race problem and 
of the Tuskegee idea and methods 

Workers’ Hducation Bureau of America 
A clearing-house for Workers’ Education 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. What are some of the outstanding causes for the presence of so 
many unofficial organizations dealing with problems of public 
affairs ? 

2. What different types of citizen organizations are there? Dis- 
tinguish clearly between them. 
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What special need is there for the existence of such agencies? 
Enumerate and describe briefly each of the propaganda methods 
of the Anti-Saloon League. 

Give illustrations showing how these same methods might be 
applied to publicity regarding issues now before the people of 
your own state. 

What were the methods used by the American Legion in its 
effort to secure the passage of the Bonus Bill? Criticize these 
methods; of which do you approve and of which do you dis- 
approve? Reasons? 

Where would you place the “Truth in Advertising” Movement in 
Professor Lowrie’s classification? Describe fully the work that 
has been done along this line and the methods by which it has 
been accomplished. To what extent could these same methods 
be applied to other projects? 

Why is the attitude of an association not usually significant re- 
guarding the status of public opinion on a matter connected with 
its main purpose? 


TOPICS FOR FURTHER INVESTIGATION AND 
DISCUSSION 


After reading the following, make an investigation of the nature 
and activities of the city club of your own city, or of any other 
club with similar purposes, though operating under a different 
name. 


WHAT THE CITY CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA IS DOING 


No other organization of men in Philadelphia is devoting itself 
more definitely or comprehensively than the City Club to the work 
of creating an informed public opinion in the field of human relations. 
In its membership it includes both specialists and laity. Through 
its committees it is in constant touch with the problems which arise 
in the community—using that word in its broadest connotation. 
Men who work on these committees are developing effectiveness as 
factors in the solving of these problems. They may not qualify as 
experts, but they acquire a knowledge and understanding which 
enable them to respond intelligently to expert leadership when it is 
available. They are less likely to oppose social experimentation with 
prejudice; they are more likely to co-operate helpfully. 

Through its forum the City Club is continually bringing to its 
membership news concerning the tendencies and movements, their 
dangers and their promise, which mark the evolving social structure 
oi modern life, the relations of individuals, groups, communities and 
states. Its aim is not mere entertainment, not gratification of idle 
curiosity, but enlightenment—the building of an informed constituency 
in a great city where blind passion and ignorant prejudice are, too 
often, the potent influences in shaping behavior. 
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The City Club exists as a means to this important end. Those who 
join it identify themselves with a conscious effort to serve the com- 
munity by developing a better understanding of the problems and 
tasks of citizenship. This conception of the Club does not exclude 
those other phases of the Club life which add to its interest and at- 
tractiveness—congenial associations, mutual play and entertainment, 
the intercourse of the table—it relates them to a worth-while pur- 
pose, and gives to them significance and dignity. 

Membership in the City Club does not mean that a man is rich or 
that a man is poor, that he is conservative or radical, Republican, 
Democrat or Independent. It means that he is conscious of other 
interest than self-interest, and that he is seeking to take some intelli- 
gently effective part in the life of his world and his time. 


Comment on the following taken from the Temple University 
Weekly, October 30, 1925, which appeared under the title 
“Applesauce” : 


The annual deluge of “weeks” is again upon us. It will start 
tomorrow, Hallowe’en, when the United States of America will be 
asked to observe “national apple-week” until November 6. 

If past performances are any indication, the week-promoters will 
follow with requests that the Republic observe “be-kind-to-conductors 
week”; “wear-brown-derbies week’; “drink-more-buttermilk week,” 
and “don’t-borrow-from-your-uncle week.” 

We are not violating anybody’s confidence by telling you right here 
and now that we are getting pretty tired of the scheme. Some time 
ago, we voiced the opinion in this place that the more intelligent 
individuals among the great American public were wearying of being 
told when to doff their straw hats and when to put on their heavy 
underwear. Those same individuals are beginning to chafe under the 
efforts of the professional campaigners to get them excited over 
apples, fish, uncles, or other humans, fruits, beasts or birds that 
should be either saved or eaten. And we are hereby serving notice 
upon the “weeks” maniacs that, unless their nefarious practices cease 
by Christmas, we ourselves will launch a ‘“‘shoot-all-sales-promoters 
week.” 


Make a list of the private organizations in your community which 
exist for the purpose of advocating reforms of various sorts and 
descriptions. 

The American Political Science Review, August, 1926, announced 
the preparation of a thesis at the University of Chicago on the 
“History of the National Civil Service Reform League” by Frank 
M. Stewart. 

The famous Lusk Report of the New York Legislature in 1920 
has much interesting information on the work and influence of 
many organizations, among them the following: 

“Settlement Houses,” III, 29494. 

SY. Ma ©. A. and Yuu WaeO.A.,?. 111, 8018: 

The following is taken from Public Affairs, July, 1924: 
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The Woman’s Committee for Political Action is the latest to take 
the field in Washington, its aim being to unite women for political 
action on a “sound economic program.” The program follows: 

“Believing that it is fundamental for the peaceful development of 
our economic life and the eventual abolition of war that control of 
our natural resources, our public utilities, and especially our financial 
system, be taken out of the hands of the few, we advocate support 
of the following program: 

“1, Public control and conservation of natural resources, secured 
by taxation on all land values. 

“2. Public ownership with democratic control of all means of com- 
munication and transportation. 

“3. Public control of the nation’s money and credit. 

“4, Abolition of all political patronage. 

“5, Government revenue to be raised not by tariffs but by: (a) 
taxes on large incomes and inheritances, and (6) on land values; (c) 
profits on government banking; (d) savings from reduction of 
armament. 

“6, Restoration of civil rights and guarantee to all citizens of full 
economic, legal and political rights, including: (a) right of childhood 
to natural development; (6) right of workers to organize; (c) right 
of minorities to proportional representation. 

“7, Legislation to prevent courts from nullifying acts of legis- 
latures, and to correct other judicial abuses. 

“8. Progressive reduction of armament by international agreement, 
judicial settlement of disputes, and a democratically controlled world 
organization.” 

The committee has opened national headquarters in Washington at 
230 Transportation Building with its executive secretary, Isabelle 
Kendig, in charge. 


Comment upon the methods and influence of Rotary, Kiwanis, 
Lions, ete. The following may give some notion of the scope of 
the organization of one of these: 


The first Rotary Club was organized in Chicago, February 23, 1906. 
There are now 1,325 Rotary clubs with a membership of about 90,000 
in twenty-seven countries. The clubs are organized to spread the 
principles of service through the adoption of codes of ethical practice 
in all lines of business, through work among boys to prepare them 
for citizenship and by aiding worthy causes for the good of the 
communities in which the clubs are established. 


Quiett and Casey, Principles of Publicity, Chap. xvii (Appleton, 
1926) is devoted to the publicity of civic associations. 

Haines and Haines have a chapter on “Public Opinion and 
Popular Control in Government” in Principles and Problems of 
Government (Harper, 1926), which deals to some extent with the 
influence of civic associations. A partial list of these organiza- 
tions is given. 
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Many interesting pamphlets and other bits of useful material can 

be obtained from such organizations as the following: 

Pennsylvania League of Women Voters. 

Republican Women of Pennsylvania, Inc. 

Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewater Association. 

Any of the large automobile clubs, such as the Keystone, or 
the A. A. A. 

The Detroit Citizens League. 

The Citizens Union of New York, 177 William Street, New 
York City. 


Make a study of the Girl Scout movement as a factor in the 
molding of opinion. In Philadelphia recently, when the Scouts 
observed a Homemaking Week, about 3,000 of them took charge 
of the kitchen and cooked the family dinner one evening. Simi- 
lar studies could be made for the Boy Scouts, who elect a whole 
list of city officers annually. 


The following account of a contest sponsored by the Indiana 
Parent-Teacher Association may be of interest; it is taken from 
the Indiana State Board of Health Bulletin, October, 1925. 


STATE POSTER CONTEST 


The Indiana Parent-Teacher Association is sponsoring the Third 
Annual Poster Contest, which is open to the Public Grade and High 
Schools of the State. The Contest closes April 17, 1926, and the 
Awards for the best Posters entered into the Contest are as follows: 

A silver cup to the high school submitting the best poster, a 
banner to the high school submitting the second best poster, and a 
banner to the high school submitting the third best poster, a silver 
cup for the best grade school poster, and suitable banners for the 
second and third best posters from the grade schools. The posters 
will be judged in two groups, those submitted by the elementary 
schools and those entered by the high schools. 

The State Poster Contest has two purposes. It is intended to 
stimulate an interest in simple works of art treating of subjects 
easily within the comprehension of students of the public schools; 
and also to obtain visual material for state-wide distribution that 
will appeal to the spirit of co-operation between school and home. 
The Indiana Parent-Teacher Association believes that the production 
and distribution of pictures successfully visualizing suggestions that 
promote a higher physical, mental, and spiritual life will effectively 
promote the best type of citizenship in a democracy. 

The three main groups from which the best poster from each 
group is to be submitted for the state contest are designated below. 
Subjects under these three groups are suggested. Each subject listed 
is a broad field and offers possibility for an unlimited number of 
original posters. 
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I. Main Group One: The Physi- (g) Sleep 
cal Group (h) Temperance 
1. Health and recreation 3. The regular curricula 
(a) Care of the teeth School subjects which lend 
(6) Care of the eyes themselves to poster 
(c) The school nurse treatment 
(d) Medical inspection 4. School equipment 
(e) Fresh air and open air (a) Musical instruments 
schools (0) Pictures for  school- 
(f) Playgrounds room decoration 
(g) School feeding (ce) Playground equipment 
(h) Supervised play 5. Activities 
(7) Personal hygiene (a) The school as a social 
II. Main Group Two: The Men- center 
tal and Moral Group (6) Athletics 
1. Value of art (c) Extra curricula ac- 
(a) Good taste tivities 
(6) Dress 6. Influence of good books 
(c) Better homes III. Main Group Three: The 
(d) Town and city beauti- Spiritual Group 
fication 1. Devotion 


. Reverence 

. Community co-operation 
. Fair play 

(a) Thrift . Kindness to animals 

(6) Honesty . Love of nature 


(e) Interior decorating 2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
(c) Thoroughness 7. Obedience to law 
8 
9 
10 


(f) Landscape gardening 
2. Habits 


(d) Co-operation . Loyalty 
(e) Self-control . School spirit 
(f) Social purity . Patriotism 


Several hundred posters which have been submitted in the contents 
of the past two years are now available for distribution. Schools 
and organizations are urged to borrow collections of these posters 
and thus compare the art work done in their local community with 
the work that is done elsewhere. 

The posters are too numerous to list but the Extension Division 
of Indiana University will select a representative group for the 
school or organization wishing to borrow them. About thirty posters 
will make a splendid exhibit. 

There are no charges for tlie use of the posters except that the 
borrower must pay transportation charges from Bloomington and 
return. It is suggested that groups of these art posters be borrowed 
for the period of one week and placed on display in the school, 
the public library, or in some other public building. 

Any one interested should address Extension Division, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana. 


A very excellent chapter of Edward L. Bernays’, Crystallizing 
Public Opinion (Boni and Liveright, 1923), 166-173, gives an out- 
line of methods practicable in modifying the point of view of a 
group. 
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The following materials are of interest in connection with this 

chapter: 

Clipsheet from the Research and News Department of the Board 
of Temperance, Methodist Episcopal Church, 100 Maryland 
Ave., N. E., Washington, D. C. The subscription rate for this 
is $1.00 a year. It gives an excellent insight into the work of 
this organization. 

Washington Pezet, “The Temporal Power of Evangelism,” Forum, 
October, 1926. 

Clarence True Wilson, “Methodist Rights in Politics,” Forum, 
November, 1926. A reply to the above article. 

Hugh Fullerton, “Their Brothers’ Keepers; How the Organized 
Reformers at Washington Put over Their Control on Public 
Morals,” Liberty, June 4, 1927. 

The literature on prohibition is so voluminous that the Reader’s 

Guide is the only sure way of having a chance to see all of it. 

The following miscellaneous references are rather interesting: 

Charles G. Ross, “The Power Behind Prohibition,” Independent, 
July 9, 1927. An analysis of the Anti-Saloon League much 
inferior to that of Odegard, quoted in this chapter. 

John A. Ryan, “The Moral Aspects of Prohibtion,” Declining 
Liberty and Other Papers, Chap. ii (Macmillan, 1926). 

M. A. DeWolfe Howe, Causes and Their Champions, Chap. iii 
(Little, Brown, 1926), discusses Frances E. Willard and the 
beginnings of the prohibition fight; in Chap. vii he deals with 
Susan B. Anthony and the cause of women suffrage. 

Clarence S. Darrow and Victor Yarros, Prohibition Phobia 
(Boni and Liveright, 1927). 

Herman Feldman, Prohibition: Its Industrial and Economic 
Aspects (Appleton, 1927). 


. Seitz and Hudson, ‘Can Prohibition Be Enforced ?”—a debate 


16. 


in the Forum, December, 1925. 
Walter Thompson, Federal Centralization, Chaps. x and xi (Har- 
court, Brace, 1923). |; 
Martha Bensley Bruere, Does Prohibition Work? (Harper, 1927). 
Leigh D. Colvin, Prohibition in the United States (Doran, 1926). 
Irving Fisher, Prohibition at Its Worst (Macmillan, 1926). 
Fabian Franklin, The ABC of Prohibition (Harcourt, Brace, 
1927). 
Johnson and Robinson, Readings in American Constitutional 
History, Chap. xvii (Scribner’s, 1927). 
The story of the New York Society for the Suppression of Vice 
is a most interesting one in this connection. See Anthony Com- 
stock, Broun and Leech for valuable material (Boni, 1927). The 
story of Anthony Comstock and John S. Sumner and this Society 
is told briefly in Time, February 21, 1927. 
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If the legislature of your state were to pass a “Muzzling Act” 
such as that passed in Pennsylvania in 1927, what attitude would 
the civic organizations of your community take? What ought 
they to do? How might they make their influence really felt ? 
Emily Newell Blair, Forum, March, 1927, writes on “Why 
Women’s Clubs?’ pointing out that they not only provide a break 
from the usual routine, but keep women interested in the arts 
and questions of the day, and fulfill a real need. 

The American Anti-Vivisection Society, 3248 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, has been distributing a vast amount of material. 
See E. E. Free, “Vivisection on Trial: Leaders on Each Side 
of the Controversy Take the Witness-Stand,” Liberty, October 
OS 

The following editorial from the New Republic, July 13, 1927, 
has much to do with freedom of speech, which is dealt with in 
another chapter of this volume, but it serves to remind us here 
that superstition, witch-hunting, and fear of ghosts have not yet 
wholly disappeared—even in circles where one has a right to 
expect that they have. Societies of this sort can be, and fre- 
quently are, constructive and helpful agencies in their respective 
communities : 


Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt is the woman in the United States 
from whom a rebuke to the silly and indiscriminate witch-burning 
of the so-called patriotic societies may most fittingly and effectively 
come. In her letter to the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
she brands the ineffable nonsense which emanates from that organi- 
zation. Its latest publication, “The Common Enemy,” finds that the 
societies which are working for world peace, such as the Women’s 
International League, are linked with the Communists in “a World 
Revolutionary movement to destroy civilization and Christianity.” 
Mrs. Catt points out with entire truth that the D. A. R. and like 
organizations have not brought forward a single proof that such 
a plot exists. Instead it has made mendacious and brutal attacks 
upon such good Americans as Miss Jane Addams, Mrs. Florence 
Kelly, and Miss Rose Schneidermann, who, in a recent D. A. R. 
convention, was given the title of the Red Rose of Anarchy. Mrs. 
Catt finds the Daughters an interesting case of the atrophy of the 
qualities exhibited by the fathers to whom they owe their title. The 
attack to which they have been committed by their leaders is, she 
says, motivated by hatred of progress, and of those women who are 
working for it in order “that peace will supplant war, that children 
will be taken from factories and sent to schools, that mothers and 
babies will not die by preventable causes, and that this country may 
at least have as high a percent of literacy as Japan.” 

The real harm sponsored by such organizations as the D. A. R. 
is brought into view by the campaign against two secretaries of 
the Y. W. C. A. at Fort Wayne, Indiana. Last March the National 
Secretary of the Women’s International League for Peacé and 
Freedom spoke at that city under the auspices of the Y. W. C. A., 
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whereupon a gentleman “with military interests” protested, and the 
News-Sentinel arraigned the secretaries, Miss Jones and Miss Hllis, 
for being members of the Fellowship of Reconciliation. The board 
of directors investigated the matter, found no incompatibility be- 
tween membership in the Fellowship and service of a Christian or- 
ganization, and invited Miss Jones and Miss Ellis to renew their 
contracts. When on Memorial Day the News-Sentinel renewed its 
attack, these ladies offered to release the Board from its promise. 
The Board accepted their resignation. No explanation was given, 
but it is understood that business interests opposed to the industrial 
program of the Y. W. C. A. dictated the decision. Almost im- 
mediately the Board asked Miss Jones and Miss Ellis to leave, with- 
out waiting for the completion of their present contracts. The 
News-Sentinel congratulated the Board on “setting the Y house in 
order,” and explained that “service to humanity does not necessitate 
the sponsoring of radical speakers’ appearance.” Obviously, if the 
Y. W. C. A. is to be dominated by business, militarism and yellow 
journalism, Jesus Christ himself would not be allowed to appear 
under its auspices. 


The following books have much of value on Community Chest, 

Welfare Federation, and similar sorts of community work: 

Charles C. Stillman, Social Work Publicity (Century, 1927). 

Proctor and Schuck, The Financing of Social Work (Shaw, 1927). 
Contains material on the development of goodwill, selling the 
investment, and the drive. 

William J. Norton, The Co-operative Movement in Social Work 
(Macmillan, 1927). Chap. v deals with the influence of com- 
mercial organizations; Chap. xi with the campaign method 
of raising funds, ete. 

Routzahn and Routzahn, Publicity for Social Work (Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1928). 

The following miscellaneous references deal with types of or- 

ganizations of interest here: 

Orville M. Kile, Farm Bureau Movement (Macmillan, in 1927 
reported out of print). : 

Victor S. Yarros, “Civic Bodies and Civic Progress,” Survey, 
January 14, 1922. Presents the thesis that the old organiza- 
tions are dead and that if you wish to accomplish anything, 
a new organization must be created. 

E. 8. Martin, “The Boy Scouts of America, A Double Barrelled 
Social Agency,” Social Forces, September, 1925, IV, 94. These 
purposes are (1) to develop leadership and (2) to develop the 
ability to co-operate. 


CHAPTER XXI 
THE INFLUENCE OF RACE UPON OPINION 


There is no better place to study the working of prejudice in 
the human mind than in its reactions to the problems connected 
with race. Many of the arguments which arise are as futile as 
they are impossible of final decision. Trying as we have been 
to cultivate an attitude of tolerance, we must guard against a 
disposition to dismiss as prejudice anything which fails to 
meet with our approval. For instance, take the question of the 
intermarriage of races. It is conceivable that one person might 
approve it, another condemn it, and a third feel that while 
it is usually inadvisable, it might occasionally be permissible. 
If one takes the second position, as I do, without, so far as I 
know, any hatred or prejudice or malice toward any other race, 
it is very easy indeed for some one to accuse me of prejudice 
and intolerance and to censure the man who takes the third 
position as only a little less prejudiced and intolerant than I. 
All of which is another way of saying that we have no generally 
accepted criterion by means of which we may make decisions 
upon questions of this type. | 

From earliest times to the present, it has been characteristic 
of man to view as inferior the customs and practices which were 
different from those to which he had become accustomed. It is 
a mistake, though, to consider this attitude peculiar to race 
problems, for one frequently finds it in the attitude of one 
neighbor toward another. Each feels that his business methods, 
or his house, or his car, or his children, or his wife are just a 
little bit better than those of any one else. As an old Quaker 
philosopher once said, “Every one is queer but me and thee, 
and sometimes I think that even thee is a little bit queer.” 

Opinions with regard to questions of race are often formed 
by a different process than is the case with opinions on other 
matters. Races and nationalities have their spokesmen and 
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defenders, to be sure, but they are considerably different from 
the paid agents and the routine methods of propaganda em- 
ployed by corporations, trade associations, chambers of com- 
merce, and many other types of organization. Probably in no 
field of opinion more than this does one find a greater measure 
of prejudice and a greater reliance upon stereotypes. 

The chapter opens with a selection headed “The Conflict 
of Color,” which presents the problem in a general introductory 
way. This is followed by excerpts from the report of the 
Chicago Commission on Race Relations, published in 1922, 
More recently, in the city of Detroit, and on the Pacific Coast, 
somewhat similar race relations surveys have been made. It 
seems clearly evident that studies of this kind will do much to 
furnish illustrative material and to make definite and concrete 
our ideas about matters which have in the past been too much 
confined to “glittering generalities’—sometimes quite familiar 
ones at that. The portions of the report here reprinted deal 
with primary and secondary beliefs of the whites regarding the 
Negro, the stereotypes of the whites regarding the Negro, and 
the attitude of the Negro toward the whites. 

The concluding selections of the chapter, dealing with the 
demagogue’s appeal to race and class prejudice, aim to show 
how the party and the individual vote-getter can utilize these 
prejudices, stereotypes, etc., in such a way as to further their 
own ends. Portions of Mr. Venn’s excellent textbook on dema- 
gogy are quoted elsewhere in this volume; the appeal to the 
colored voters of Pennsylvania in the 1926 primary shows how 
the Pepper organization tried to win the Negro vote for its 
leader, by capitalizing his support in the Senate of the Dyer 
Anti-Lynching Bill. 


1. The Conflict of Color 


Raymonp Lesiiz BuELL, International Relations, from Chap. iii (Holt, 
1925) 


Important as national groups have been in modern history, 
their supremacy is being attacked by a new alignment based on 
“race.” It has been estimated that in 1916 there were 710 million 
whites, 510 million yellows, 420 million browns and 100 million 
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blacks in the world.t While it is impossible to define what is 
meant by “race” as far as groupings within the whites are con- 
cerned, there are certain definite physical characteristics which 
distinguish the negro, the Indian and the Mongolian from the 
white man of Europe and North America, even more sharply than 
cultural traits distinguish one “nation” from another. 

Three hundred years ago there was no racial problem as we 
know it to-day. With the exception of the slaves imported to 
America, one race remained segregated from the other. China 
and Japan both sternly banned intercourse with foreigners. When 
as a consequence of the establishment of colonial empires, the 
white came in contact with the darker races, the chief result was 
an attitude of arrogant supremacy toward peoples not strong enough 
to resist the white man’s rule. European nations who asserted that 
dealings between themselves should be based on equality and 
justice, declared that in dealings with the peoples of Africa and 
Asia, White Supremacy should be the only guide. Nevertheless, 
as long as the darker peoples remained submissive, unconscious 
of their power, the racial question did not become acute. 

At the present time, however, the situation is changing. With 
the growing interdependence of the world, races remain segregated 
only with difficulty. The intellectual classes of one race now mi- 
grate from country to country; while the pressure of population 
in some countries inhabited by the darker peoples is furthering 
the demand, whether justified or not, for unrestricted emigration 
of the laboring classes. 

Moreover, the non-white peoples are rapidly developing a 
national life and a military power, which also threatens the prin- 
ciple of White Supremacy. Japan never did succumb to com- 
plete foreign control; at the present time she is the first non- 
western nation to be recognized as a Great Power. India and Egypt 
are clamoring for complete independence. To-day the whole of 
North Africa is threatening to revolt against the White Man’s 
Rule. 

While in the Middle Ages wars were fought over religion, and 
while in the last century they were fought over nationalism, there 
is a danger that in the coming century they will be fought over 
race. Prophecies of such a struggle are as frequent as they are 
ominous. The future relations of the white to the non-white races 


Peat Es M. East, Mankind at the Cross Roads, page 111 (1924). A sen- 
sational writer puts the whites at only 550,000,000 and the non-whites 
at 1,150,000,000. Lathrop Stoddard, The Rising Tide of Color, page 6, 
1920, 
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is one of the most important problems which students and states- 
men have to solve. 

At the present day, the existence of deep-seated racial prejudices 
cannot be denied. Although in France the doctrine of racial 
equality is practiced as it is preached, in the United States and 
in the Dominions of the British Empire, there is a widespread 
animosity among the rank and file against the Oriental and the 
black man, On the other hand, the Chinese and the Hindoo 
look with lofty contempt upon the materialism and the mili- 
tarism of the West. There are those who believe that this racial 
prejudice is instinctive and therefore ineradicable. Racial irrita- 
tions, according to this opinion, are bound to continue until an 
inter-racial war is inevitable. As Mr. Graham Wallas says, “The 
future peace of the world largely turns on the question whether 
we have, as is sometimes said and often assumed, an instinctive 
affection for those human beings whose features and colour are 
like our own, combined with an instinctive hatred for those who 
are unlike us.”2 The answer which he and others give to this cru- 
cial question is that racial prejudice is not due to a universal and 
single instinct, but is the result of several instincts, heightened 
by environmental causes. Young children seldom exhibit signs 
of race or color prejudices: white and black youngsters play to- 
gether with the utmost abandon. Moreover, Lord Bryce has 
pointed out that before the days of the French revolution there was 
very little self-conscious race feeling in any country or at any time.® 
In communities where the Chinese, Japanese or Indians are 
few, as in American University circles, they are received upon 
a basis of social equality. But when the percentage of such 
racial groups increases, this attitude of friendship gradually gives 
way to one of aloofness and dislike. If racial prejudice is thus 
a variable factor, it cannot be wholly instinctive and immutable. 

Much of the antagonism between racial groups may be due 
to other than racial causes. Of these, probably the most important 
is economic. When such races as the negroes, Hindoos, Chinese 
or Japanese enter a white community they ordinarily bring with 
them an inferior standard of living, and hence are willing to 
work for a lower wage than the white man. While the white 
farmer and the white capitalist may welcome cheap labor, the 
Hindoos, Chinese and Japanese have shown a tendency to work for 


2 Human Nature in Politics, page 77 (3d ed., 1921). ¢ 

*Of, his Creighton Lecture, “Race Sentiment as a Factor in History,” 
1915, quoted by J. H. Oldham, Christianity and the Race Problem, page 34, 
1924, 
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themselves, thus competing with the white farmer and white cap- 
italist, which makes racial animosity, because of economic causes, 
more intense than ever. Since the negro and the Mexican are con- 
tent to remain wage-earners, they have not aroused as much hatred 
as have the more energetic non-white races. Social dissimilarities 
have also been of great importance. The Oriental is the product 
of an Asiatic as opposed to a European civilization. He speaks a 
language utterly divorced from a European tongue. Moreover, the 
political fact that the whites have ruled colored peoples for the 
last two centuries has given them an air of superiority which 
an autocrat would bear toward his subjects, regardless of their 
race. The mere fact that Orientals are “brown” and “yellow” 
and that the European and American is “white” adds a visual dif- 
ference, which makes the wholesale assimilation of one race by 
another virtually impossible. Nevertheless, if the races are kept 
separate, there is no reason why with the disappearance of these 
non-racial causes of friction, racial prejudice will not also dis- 
appear. 

Two great political problems have arisen out of the contact of 
the white with the colored races: (1) the problems which have re- 
sulted from the extension of the white man’s rule to countries 
inhabited by non-whites—the problems of imperialism elsewhere 
discussed; (2) the problem of discrimination against non-whites 
who have entered or who wish to enter the white man’s country. 
Both of these problems have been created by the restless energy of 
Caucasian peoples; in the one case, by the search for new mar- 
kets; in the other, by the demand for cheap labor. 

One of the most acute problems before the world to-day is the 
problem of the treatment of Orientals. Once admitted in whole- 
sale numbers into a country inhabited by whites, conflicts inevi- 
tably arise. While it is possible to adjust a limited number of 
educated Orientals or blacks to the civilization of a white country, 
this task of assimilation is impossible when the entrance of such 
races is unrestricted. Experience seems to show that if a racial 
group is to merge its identity with the predominant ethnic group 
in the community, intermarriage must take place. If intermar- 
riage is forbidden by law or custom, racial friction, caused by 
the perpetuation of distinct racial groups, is created, while irregu- 
lar sexual relations will spring up. ‘The results of inter-racial 
marriages in the past have not been regarded as satisfactory. Al- 
though scientists do not yet appear agreed as to whether these 
results have been due to racial or to social causes, the fact re- 
mains that inter-racial marriages would produce a hybrid popula- 
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tion which would have great difficulty in perpetuating the charac- 
teristics of either a white or non-white civilization.* Inter-racial 
marriage would break down those traits of nationality which 
have enriched the culture of the world, replacing them with a 
mélange of negative characteristics, without a social heritage or 
background. upon which to build. Japanese laborers in America 
bring with them little of the beauty which is characteristic of 
Japan; the Indians in British Columbia likewise appear to have 
left behind the cultural traits of the homeland, and yet to have 
acquired none of the traits of their pseudo-adopted country. From 
the strictly national standpoint, each nation is entitled to decide 
for itself whether or not to maintain the traits which have dis- 
tinguished it in the past. From the strictly international stand- 
point, racial mixtures would probably confound the national cul- 
tures of the world to the detriment of mankind. Because of the 
fear of racial marriages, white communities usually impose an 
inferior social status upon alien races, making the formation 
of acquaintances between the two sexes difficult. When colored 
races are thus definitely marked with a social stigma, racial con- 
troversies become more acute than ever. If peace between the 
races is to be maintained upon a firm and friendly basis, and if 
each race is to contribute its distinctive gifts to the civilization 
of the world, the segregation of races, as far as the great masses 
of toilers is concerned, appears essential. 

Instinctively fearing submersion by more energetic or lower- 
standard colored races, the white countries have enacted laws 
excluding such races or subjecting them, once admitted, to dis- 
eriminatory treatment.. Within the British Empire, the Hindoos, 
the Chinese, and the Japanese have been subject to various re- 
strictions. While the Dominions have eagerly received white im- 
migrants, all of them, with the exception of Newfoundland, have 
excluded Orientals by one means or another. In certain of the 
states of the Commonwealth of Australia, Asiatics are disquali- 
fied from voting and from obtaining leases in certain irrigated 
lands. Under certain circumstances they cannot receive mining 
rights or pensions. While in New Zealand the discriminations 
against Asiatic residents are insignificant and while in Canada 
the chief discrimination is that in British Columbia Asiatics are 
denied the franchise, in the Union of South Africa the discrimi- 
nations are of fundamental importance. In two provinces—Trans- 
vaal and the Orange Free State—the franchise is frankly re- 
stricted to whites. In 1913 the Union passed an act forbidding 

*East and Johnson, Inbreeding and Outbreeding, page 252, 1919. 
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Asiatics to acquire land, while different attempts to establish resi- 
dential segregation of Asiatics from whites have been made.® 

In the United States Orientals are excluded by various laws. 
The Chinese are excluded by exclusion laws, the first of which 
was enacted in 1882.6 The Hindoos are excluded by the Immi- 
gration Law of 1917 enacting a “Barred Zone” clause, which 
bans aliens coming from within certain degrees of latitude and 
longitude on Continental Asia, as well as from the Islands of 
southern Asia.” The act thus applies to India, Siam, Indo- 
China, Afghanistan and parts of Russian Turkestan and Arabia. 
The Immigration Act of 1924 excludes all aliens ineligible to 
citizenship, a classification which in view of the previous exclu- 
sion by law of Chinese and Hindoos, is aimed at the Japanese. 
Moreover, in 1921 the United States adopted the “quota” system 
which restricted the number of each national group who could 
enter the country annually to 3% of the foreign-born persons 
living here in 1910.8 In 1924 this figure was reduced to 2% of 
those living here in 1890.9 Since the bulk of the foreign-born 
population here in 1890 had come from northern Europe, the 
effect of this act was to admit a proportionately large number of 
“Nordics” as compared with the darker skinned peoples from 
southern Europe. According to the House Committee of Immi- 
gration, this plan was adopted to preserve the “racial status quo” 
of the United States.t° This legislation “is perhaps the first ex- 
ample in the history of immigration legislation of a law designed 
expressly to restrict the number of immigrants admitted.” ™ 

In the United States, moreover, only “free white persons” 
and Africans are eligible to citizenship by naturalization—a phrase 
which the Supreme Court has interpreted to mean that neither 
Chinese, Japanese nor Hindoos may become naturalized. In sey- 
eral states on the Pacific Coast such aliens—those ineligible to 
citizenship—cannot acquire any interest in farming property, 
which means that they must become wage-earners if they remain 
on the land. 


° Cf. L. F. Rushbrook Williams, India in 1922-23, a statement presented 
to Parliament in 1923. 

e102 Stat. 58: 

739 Stat. 874. 

42 Stat. 5. 

®In 1927, an annual number of 150,060 immigrants will be admitted in 
accordance with the number of each national group resident here. 

* House Report 350, 68th Cong., Ist sess., page 6. 

“ Emigration and Immigration: Legislation and Treaties, International 
Labor Office, Geneva, page 214, 1922. 
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While the United States refuses to allow Orientals to become 
naturalized their children born in this country automatically be- 
come citizens, under the Fourteenth Amendment. Moreover, Afri- 
can negroes, Lapps, Finns, Magyars, Turks, Armenians and Mex- 
icans have all been naturalized by American courts. Indians are 
now citizens of the United States as well as the dark-skinned in- 
habitants of Porto Rico 1*—inconsistencies in policy which fur- 
ther aggravate racial feeling. 

Neither Japan, China, nor India demands an unrestricted right 
of emigration to countries abroad. They accept the etheinie® of 
national homegeneity, a principle which Japan at least rigorously 
practices. Although they accept this principle, they also insist 
just as strongly upon the principle of national or, in this case, 
racial equality. They object to exclusion from white men’s coun- 
tries only when they are singled out for treatment not accorded 
to other alien groups. When one race is deprived of privileges 
freely granted to others, it naturally feels aggrieved. In its eyes 
such a discrimination immediately brands it as an “inferior” race ; 
and in view of the struggle of the non-white races, particularly the 
Japanese, Chinese and Indians against the supremacy of the white 
man, such a brand is particularly resented. When Japanese are 
subjected to discriminatory treatment they suspect that, though 
the other great powers of the world have been forced to recognize 
the position of Japan because of the strength of her army and 
navy, they still cherish feelings of “racial superiority.” 

This problem has become particularly acute in the British Em- 
pire in regard to the Indians. If India is to remain within the 
Empire it must not only be given responsible government, ac- 
cording to Indian leaders, but Indians must also be given equal 
treatment when abroad. One Indian paper inquires, “Where is 
the consistency in asking India to take a seat at the Council table 
if an Indian—and not only that, but no Indian—is fit to live side 
by side with an Australian or a Canadian?’ As a result this 
question has been repeatedly before the Imperial Conference. 

Japan is the only independent country of non-white people 
strong enough to protest effectively against discriminatory racial 
treatment. Consequently the relations between Japan and the 
United States have been recurrently strained between 1906 and 
the present time because of legislation, either local or national, 


*% McGovney, “Race Discrimination in Naturalization,” 7 Iowa Law Bulle- 
tin, 121, 123, 1923; Buell, “Some Legal Aspects of the Japanese Question,” 
American Journal of International Law, January, 1923; McClatchey and 
Buell, “Shall We Naturalize the Japanese?” Forwm, September, 1924. 
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which singled out Japanese for treatment not accorded other 
aliens. In 1906 the San Francisco school board passed an ordi- 
nance excluding Japanese children from the general public schools, 
which led to a bitter protest and to the intervention of President 
Roosevelt, as a result of which the ordinance was set aside. Fol- 
lowing the passage of the anti-alien land law by California in 
1913, excluding aliens ineligible to citizenship from owning land, 
the Japanese government sent a series of notes to the United 
States, saying that the “measure is unfair and intentionally racially . 
discriminatory.” It would not protest to the American government 
as long as Japanese ineligibility to citizenship was not used to 
deprive Japanese of rights of a civil nature. But when Cali- 
fornia resorted to this fact to prevent Japanese from acquiring 
land, the Japanese government wished “to express frankly their 
conviction that the racial distinction, which at best is imaccu- 
rate and misleading, does not afford a valid basis” for discrimi- 
nation.1* In protesting against the Immigration Act of 1924, 
the Japanese government declared, “International discriminations 
in any form and on any subject, even if based on purely economic 
reasons, are opposed to the principles of justice and fairness upon 
which the friendly intercourse between nations must, in its final 
analysis, depend... . Still more unwelcome are discriminations 
based on race. . . . It is not denied that, fundamentally speaking, 
it lies within the inherent sovereign power of each state to limit 
and control immigration to its own domains; but when, in the 
exercise of such right, an evident injustice is done to a foreign 
nation in disregard of its proper self-respect, of international 
understandings or of ordinary rules of comity, the question neces- 
sarily assumes an aspect which justifies diplomatic discussion 
and adjustment.” At the Paris Peace Conference the Japanese 
delegation unsuccessfully attempted to secure the adoption of 
an amendment to the League Covenant indorsing the “principle 
of the equality of Nations and the just treatment of their Na- 
tionals.” Upon the failure to establish the open door in the Class 
C mandates, the Japanese government made a declaration saying 
that it would not acquiesce “in the submission of Japanese sub- 
jects to a discriminatory and disadvantageous treatment in the 
Mandated territories.” *4 

European countries have also protested against the “discrimi- 
natory” features of the American Immigration Law. In Febru- 

3 Of. U. S. Foreign Relations, pages 633, 653; ibid., 1914, page 434. . 

4 Official Journal of the League of Nations, January-February, 1921, 
page 95. 
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ary, 1924, Roumania protested to the American State Depart- 
ment against the “practical elimination of immigration from 
southern and southeastern Europe,” by the “quota” legislation then 
being discussed. The Italian government also protested against 
“an unjustified discrimination, de facto if not de jure, enacted to 
the detriment of a friendly nation,’ a measure which harshly 
affected “the interests and pride of the Italian nations.” +> 

In the past, the United States, as far as the actions of other 
- countries is concerned, has also protested against a policy of ra- 
cial discrimination. In 1882 it protested against a law prohibit- 
ing the entrance of foreign negroes into Cuba as “imposing a race 
discrimination.” *® On a number of occasions the United States 
protested to Russia against its discriminatory treatment of the 
Jews. In December, 1911, the House of Representatives passed 
a resolution for the termination of our treaty of 1832 with Russia, 
asserting that the rights of American citizens abroad should not 
be impaired “because of race or religion.” Before the Senate 
could adopt the resolution, President Taft had terminated the 
treaty. In 1902 John Hay, Secretary of State, vigorously pro- 
tested against the treatment of the Jews in Roumania. In a note 
of August 11, he declared, “The political disabilities of the 
Jews in Roumania, their exclusion from the public service and 
the learned professions, the limitations .of their civil rights, in- 
volving as they do wrongs repugnant to the moral sense of liberal 
modern peoples, are not so directly in point for my present pur- 
pose as the public acts which attack the inherent right of man 
as a bread winner in the ways of agriculture and trade. The 
Jews are prohibited from owning land or even from cultivating 
it as common laborers. . . .” 7 

[Sections 6, 7 and 8 of this chapter are omitted at this point.] 

The conflict of color has become acute not only when the colored 
races have invaded the homeland of the whites, but also when 
the whites have attempted to establish settlements of their own 
in lands dominated by natives. In his Representative Govern- 
ment J. S. Mill pointed out that it was well-nigh impossible to 
build up a democracy out of intermingled groups of men of dif- 
ferent races. While this thesis may have been disproved as far 
as different “races” among whites are concerned, it has been de- 
. monstrably true as regards a mixed community of whites and 
blacks. Originally the whites solved this problem by ignoring the 

* House Report 350, cited, page 14. 


* Moore, Digest of International Law, Vol. IV, pages 109, 113. 
“U. 8. Foreign Relations, 1902, page 42. 
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wishes of the blacks. Even today, while in Algeria there are four 
natives to one European, and in the Union of South Africa, five 
blacks to one white, the whites control the “representative” assem- 
blies in both countries: In South Africa the whites have even 
refused to admit the principle of communal representation—a 
limited number of seats for the negroes as a group. They are 
afraid that, once this principle is admitted, the negro will eventu- 
ally gain the upper hand and drive the white man out. Conse- 
quently the native is rigorously excluded from politics. In three 
out of the four provinces, native negroes are excluded from the 
ballot. Nearly 3,000,000 out of the 4,000,000 people in South 
Africa have no voice in the government,—a condition which cannot 
last indefinitely without bringing forth violent protests, espe- 
cially as the education of the negro increases. 

But the problem is by no means solved merely by granting na- 
tives and Europeans representation in the same legislature. The 
racial gulf between white and black is so deep that the associa- 
tion of both races in a single legislature is unworkable. At the 
same time, it is neither possible nor desirable to withhold political 
rights from natives in their own country for an indefinite period. 

In an effort to solve this knotty problem, France has adopted the 
policy of native and of foreign sections in legislative assemblies. 
There are three such sections in the Financial Delegations of 
Algeria, the first two representing Frenchmen, and the last repre- 
senting Algerians. In the Grand Council of Tunis there is also 
a French and a native section, each deliberating separately, and 
avoiding, therefore, inter-racial friction. 

In South Africa, even more radical steps have been taken. In 
the Transkei, “a government within a government” has been sét 
up—a native legislature apart from the white legislature, but 
having control over native affairs, subject to certain British con- 
trol. A district council has been created in each of the eighteen 
districts of this territory, along with a Transkeian Territories Gen- 
eral Council, composed of a chief magistrate, eighteen resident 
magistrates and 54 native members. This body discusses such mat- 
ters as native education, marriage legislation, and the disease of 
stock. The Native Affairs Act of 1920 authorizes the extension 
of the Native Council plan to all of the native areas throughout 
South Africa. Each Council may provide for the administration 
of roads, water, improvement in agriculture, hospitals, and educa- 
tion facilities. It is given power to levy taxes on natives to the 
extent of five dollars per head. By means of such bodies, handling 
native affairs in a country dominated by white men, the native is 
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trained for self-government unhampered by friction with white 
legislatures, but subject to the advice of white administrators. 
If experience should prove that the natives really are able to 
govern themselves and satisfy the minimum obligations required 
of every government in the world, the whites must be prepared 
to turn over all the government of the black man’s country to 
such black legislatures. If experience proves that the natives 
are incapable of assuming full responsibility for such a govern- 
ment, this type of all-native assembly will enable them to voice 
their opinions much more effectively and pacifically than would 
their representation in an assembly of white men. 


2. Racial Attitudes in Chicago 


CHICAGO COMMISSION or RACE RELATIONS, The Negro in Chicago (Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1922). Acknowledgment is made of the influence of 
Professor Kimball Young in the choice of selections here presented. 
See A Source Book for Social Psychology (Knopf, 1927) 


I. PRIMARY BELIEFS 


Mentality—The chief of these is that the mind of the Negro 
is distinctly and distinctively inferior to that of the white race, 
and so are all resulting functionings of his mind. 

In seeking the opinion of white trades unionists on the admis- 
sion of Negroes to unions in Chicago, the Commission encoun- 
tered in perhaps the harshest form the conviction that Negroes 
were inherently unable to perform tasks that white men did as 
a matter of course. A member of the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers felt that no Negro had, or could ever acquire, 
intelligence enough to run an engine. Employers frequently ex- 
pressed the belief that Negroes are incapable of performing tasks 
which require sustained mental application. 

A teacher in a Chicago public school said: “I believe with 
Dr. Bruner (director of Special School, Board of Education) 
that when a Negro boy grows a mustache his brain stops working.” 

A teacher in Moseley School said: “The great physical de- 
velopment of the colored persons takes away from the mental, 
while with the whites the reverse is true. There is proof of this 
in the last chapter of Ecclesiastes.” 

Morality.—Another of these primary beliefs is that Negroes 
are not yet capable of exercising the social restraints which are 
common to the more civilized white persons. Sometimes it is said 
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that they are unmoral rather than immoral. This view, while 
‘ charitably explaining supposed innate defects of character, places 
them outside the circle of normal members of society. Thus the 
assistant principal of a Chicago high school attended by Negroes 
said: 
When it comes to morality, I say colored children are unmoral. 
They have no more moral sense than a very young white child. 
Along sex lines they don’t know that this is wrong and that is 
wrong—that wrong sense isn’t a part of them. Of course, we 
say they are immoral and a white child doing the same thing 
under the same circumstances would be. The colored and white 
children here don’t get mixed up in immorality; they are too 
well segregated. Not that we segregate them: the whites keep 
away from the colored. 


Criminality—The assumption back of most discussions of 
Negro crime is that there is a constitutional character weakness 
in Negroes and a consequent predisposition to sexual crimes, petty 
stealing, and crimes of violence. Sexual crimes are alleged and 
frequently urged in justification of lynching. Popular judgment 
takes stealing lightly, because Negroes evidence a marked imma- 
turity and childishness in it. It is supposed that they appro- 
priate little things and do not commit larger thefts. Crimes of 
violence are thought to be characteristic of Negroes because crimes 
involving deliberation and planning require’ more brains than 
Negroes possess. 

Physical unattractiveness.—Objections to contact are often at- 
tributed to physical laws which, it is said, make the sight or other 
sensory impression of the Negro unbearably repulsive. This atti- 
tude is found in protests against indiscriminate seating arrange- 
ments in street cars. The word “black” has long been associated 
with evil and ugliness, and it is not always a simple task to dis- 
associate the idea from impressions given by a black man. Not 
merely is the color regarded as repulsive, but it is the further 
belief that Negroes have a peculiar and disagreeable body odor. 
A Christian Science practitioner in Chicago, giving her opinion 
of Negroes, had an idea that they carried a “musky odor,” and 
were therefore to be avoided. 

Emotionality—This is commonly regarded as explaining fea- 
tures of conduct in Negroes, some of which are beautiful in their 
expression while others are ugly and dangerous. The supposed 
Negro gift of song is thus an accepted attribute of his emotional 
nature. So with his religious inclination. This same emotionalism 
ig believed to lead him to drink and is frequently made to ac- 
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count for “his quick, uncalculated crimes of violence.” The natu- 
ral expression of Negro religious fervor is supposed to be noisy 
and frenzied. 


II. SECONDARY BELIEFS 


In addition to the primary beliefs there are others supposedly 
not so serious or significant in their effects. These are usually 
modifications of primary beliefs, and are accepted as a conse- 
quence of frequent and almost unvaried repetition. In this man- 
ner these secondary beliefs have edged their way into the popular 
mind. 

George Jean Nathan and H. L. Mencken in a recent volume, 
The American Credo, point out fairly striking instances of this 
tendency of the American mind. They have compiled a series 
of 435 commonly accepted beliefs covering a wide range. Among 
these 4385 listed American beliefs there are some very real ones 
which involve and include the following popular notions about 
Negroes: ; 

1. That a Negro’s vote may always be readily bought for a 

dollar. 

2. That every colored cook has a lover who never works and 

that she feeds him by stealing the best part of every dish she 

cooks. 

3. That every Negro who went to France with the army has 

a liaison with a white woman and won’t look at a colored 

woman any more. 

4. That all male Negroes can sing. 

5. That if one hits a Negro on the head with a cobblestone 

the cobblestone will break. 

6. That all Negroes born south of the Potomac can play the 

banjo and are excellent dancers. 

’. That whenever a Negro is educated he refuses to work and 

becomes a criminal. 

8. That every Negro servant girl spends at least half of her 

wages on preparations for taking the kink out of her hair. 

9. That all Negro prize fighters marry white women and then 

afterwards beat them. 

10. That all Negroes who show any intelligence are two-thirds 

white and the sons of U. S. Senators. 

11. That the minute a Negro gets eight dollars he goes to a 

dentist and has one of his front teeth filled with gold. 

12. That a Negro ball always ends up in a grand free-for-all 

fight in which several Negroes are mortally slashed with razors. 
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The most usual of these secondary beliefs which figure in the 
experience of Negroes and whites in Chicago are apparently of 
southern origin. This is due, not so much to any deliberate effort 
of southerners to infiltrate them into northern race relation, as 
that northerners largely regard as authoritative the experience of 
the South which holds almost nine-tenths of the total Negro 
population. 

Some of the other secondary beliefs are: 


1. That Negroes are lazy; that they are indisposed to, though 
not incapable of, sustained physical exertion. 

2. That they are happy-go-lucky; that their improvidence is 
demonstrated in their extravagance, and that their reckless dis- 
regard for their welfare is shown in a lack of foresight for the 
essentials of well-being. It is asserted that they do not pur- 
chase homes and do not save their money; that they spend 
lavishly for clothes to the neglect of home comforts and the 
demands even of their health; that they work by the day, and 
before the week is ended confuse book-keeping by demanding 
their pay. 

3. That they are boisterous. Hilarity in public places and 
especially in their own gatherings is thought to be common. 
‘They are considered as rude and coarse in public conveyances 
and are believed to jostle white passengers sometimes without 
thought and sometimes out of pure maliciousness. 

4, That they are bumptious; that when a Negro is placed in 
a position of unaccustomed authority relative to his group he 
has an unusually exaggerated sense of his own importance and 
makes himself unbearable. 

5. That they are overassertive; that constant harping on cow 
stitutional rights is a habit of Negroes, especially of the newer 
generation; that in their demands for equal rights and privi- 
leges they are egged on by agitators of their own race and are 
overinsistent in their demands; that they resent imaginary 
insults and are generally supersensitive. 

6. That they are lacking in civic consciousness. Absence of 
community pride and disregard for community welfare are al- 
leged to be the common failing of Negroes. It is pointed out 
that the “Black Belt” has been allowed to run down and bhe- 
come the most unattractive spot in the city. To this fact is 
attributed the tolerance of vice within this region. Negroes 
generally, it is still believed, can be bought in elections with 
money and whiskey. They are charged with having no pride 
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in the beauty of the city, and with making it unbeautiful by 
personal and group habits. 

7. That they usually carry razors. Whenever a newspaper re- 
porter is in doubt he gives a razor as the weapon used. Some 
time ago a woman was found murdered in a town near Chicago. 
She had been slashed with a razor, and the broken blade was 
left beside her body. The murder was particularly atrocious, 
and the murderer left no other clue. Several Negroes were 
arrested on suspicion but were released when a white youth 
confessed the crime. 


A Negro lawyer said: 


During the riot a Negro was arrested for having a razor in his 
pocket. I was his attorney, and the evidence showed that he al- 
ways shaved at work. After having shaved at this particular 
time, he put his razor in his pocket and forgot it. He started 
home and was accosted by two officers, who searched him and 
found the razor. The judge heard the evidence and then whis- 
pered to me that he was going to give the fellow ten days 
because “you know your people do carry razors.” He asked me 
if I thought it all right and I said that I did not. 


8. That they habitually “shoot craps.” The Negro’s supposed 
fondness for gambling is a phase of the belief concerning his 
improvidence. It is not unusual for whites, in conversation 
with any Negro whom they do not know well, when they wish 
merely to be friendly, to refer to dice. Employers frequently 
say that Negroes never keep money because as soon as it is 
earned it is thrown away on gambling with dice. The state’s 
attorney believed that the riot of July, 1919, began over a 
beach craps game. 


Negroes are believed to be flashy in dress, loving brilliant and 
gaudy colors, especially vivid red. Again, they are believed by 
white unionists to be natural strike breakers with deliberate in- 
‘tentions to undermine white living standards. Similarly they are 
believed to be fond of gin. Pauperism among them is believed 
to be unduly high, and they are thought to have no home life. 


III. STEREOTYPES ABOUT THE NEGRO 


It may help to comprehend the range of conclusions found in 
the literature on the subject of Negro traits of character to note 
the array of descriptive adjectives employed, thus: sensual, lazy, 
unobservant, shiftless, unresentful, emotional, shallow, patient, 
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amiable, gregarious, expressive, appropriative, childish, religious, 
unmoral, immoral, ignorant, mentally inferior, criminal, excit- 
able, imitative, repulsive, poetic, irresponsible, filthy, unintellectual, 
bumptious, overassertive, superficial, indecent, dependent, untruth- 
ful, musical, ungrateful, loyal, sporty, provincial, anthropomorphic, 
savage, brutish, happy-go-lucky, careless, plastic, docile, apish, 
inferior, cheerful. 


IV. SOUTHERN SENTIMENTS AND ATTITUDES TOWARD THE NEGRO 


In the South the relations between the white and Negro races 
are determined by custom as well as law, which, however, permit 
the close personal relationships of family servants. In the North, 
when these relations become more impersonal and contacts are 
‘widened through change of occupation from domestic service to 
industry, these close personal ties are weakened. There is no 
established rule of conduct binding on whites and Negroes in 
their relations with each other; and although traditional beliefs 
may influence present relations in the North, they do not always 
dominate them. So it happens that there are to be found shades 
of opinion concerning Negroes varying from deliberate indif- 
ference to vituperative abuse of Negroes, whatever the subject, de- 
pending on one’s beliefs about them. 


V. NEGROES’ ATTITUDES TOWARD WHITES 


The practice of “keeping the Negro in his place” or any modifi- 
cation of it in northern communities has isolated Negroes from 
all other members of the community. Though in the midst of 
an advanced social system and surrounded by cultural influences, 
they have hardly been more than exposed to them. Of full and 
free participation they know little. The pressure of the domi- 
nant white group in practically every ordinary experience has 
kept the attention and interests of Negroes centered upon them- 
selves, and made them race conscious. Their thinking on general 
questions is controlled by their race interests. The opinions of 
Negroes, therefore, are in large measure a negative product. 

It is probably for this reason that most of their expressions of 
opinion take the form of protest. This same enforced self-interest 
warps these opinions, giving exaggerated values to the uncon- 
sidered views of the larger group, increasing sensitiveness to 
slights, and keeping Negroes forever on the defensive. Extreme 
expressions, unintelligible to those outside the Negro group, are 
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a natural result of this isolation. The processes of thought by 
which these opinions are reached are, by virtue of this very iso- 
lation, concealed from outsiders. Negroes by their words alone 
may often be judged as radical, pernicious, or fanatic. Without 
the background of their experiences it is no more possible for 
their views to be completely understood than for Negroes to under- 
stand the confessed prejudices of white persons, or even their 
ordinary feelings toward Negroes. 

Negroes know more of the habits of action and thought of the 
white group than white people know of similar habits in the 
Negro group. For Negroes read the whites’ books and papers, 
hear them talk, and sometimes see them in the intimacy of their 
homes. But this one-sided and partial understanding serves only 
to make the behavior of the whites more keenly felt. Until these 
differences, long held as taboo, are thoroughly understood and 
calmly faced, there is small chance of satisfactory relations. 

The opinions of Negroes on this question are as various as the 
white opinions of the Negro. Their response may reflect the 
sentiment of the larger group; it may take a conciliatory turn, 
or, it may be exclusively self-centered in disregard, if indeed not 
in defiance, of the white group. The rapid growth of the Garvey 
movement is a good example of this last type of opinion. There is 
harmony of opinion on ultimates, but on programs, processes, and 
methods there are differences among Negroes that reach the in- 
tensity of abusive conflicts. 

No Negro is willing to admit that he belongs to a different and 
lower species, or that his race is constitutionally weak in char- 
acter. All Negroes hope for an adjustment by virtue of which 
they will be freely granted the privileges of ordinary citizens. 
They are conscious, however, of an opposition in the tradi- 
tions of the country and actually meet it daily. Conflict arises 
from opinions as to methods of combating and overcoming 
the opposition with the greatest gain and smallest loss to them- 
selves. 

Thus we come to hear of different schools of thought among 
Negroes. Booker T. Washington is contrasted with W. E. B. 
Du Bois, and Du Bois is contrasted with Owen, Peyton, and Col- 
son, and they, in turn are contrasted with Garvey. Among indi- 
vidual Negroes opinion is determined by experience as well as 
tradition. The Negro house-servant does not feel toward white 
persons as does a Negro common laborer. The independent pro- 
fessional man holds an opinion essentially different from the 
social worker. Yet they are all governed by those trends of 
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sentiment protective of the Negro group, and in crises either act 
upon them or suffer the group’s censure. 

An instance of the strength of Negro group opinion appeared 
in a tragic by-product of the Chicago riot. A N egro prominent 
in local political and social circles was sought out as a leader, 
and asked for an interview by a reporter of the Chicago Tribune 
during the riot. In the published interview he was reported as 
saying: “This is a white man’s country, and Negroes had better 
behave or they will get what rights they have taken away.” This 
aroused a solid Negro sentiment against him, his life was threat- 
ened; for several weeks he had to have police protection; he 
was finally ostracized ; and in less than a year he died. His friends 
assert that he was slanderously misquoted, and yet his death was 
due largely to the resulting criticism. 

The more balanced opinions may be found among Negroes 
who have developed a defensive philosophy. Race pride and racial 
solidarity have sprung from this necessity. The term radical 
is used to characterize Negroes whose views and preachments are 
in advocacy of changes which to the general white public appear 
undesirable. It will be observed that most of the so-called radicals 
are southern Negroes now living in the North. They know by 
experience the meaning of oppression. Contrasts with them are 
sharper and the desire for change is more insistent, because they 
can appreciate differences. 


3. The Demagogue’s Appeal to Race and Class Prejudice 
A 


FREDERICK BE. VENN, The Demagogue, Chap. v, Independent ; later reprinted 
in pamphlet form. Other chapters are reprinted in Chap. xxiii, 
“The Appeal of the Demagogue” 


Nearly all people vote, not according to the best interests of 
the community nor even according to their own best interests as 
decided by reason and logic, but according to their passions and 
prejudices. The clever demagogue makes the emotions of the 
majority of his constituents his principal asset, attacking what 
they hate and praising what they approve. If prejudices have 
been partly forgotten and passions allowed to cool, the demagogue 
can often reawaken them by carefully calculated and violent ut- 
terances. If, by so doing, he inflames the minority against him, 
so much the better. They become his unwitting lieutenants. 
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Prejudices of race, of class, and of religion are always possible 
tools for the demagogue. New York City is a great hodge-podge 
of races, the majority of which are non-English. Political power 
in New York is largely in the hands of the Irish, and the Irish, 
until recently at least, were strongly anti-English. Consequently 
Mayor Hylan loses no opportunity to attack the English. He is 
experienced enough to know that it pays to denounce. The peo- 
ple like it. They like venom when it is not directed toward them. 
It may be difficult for some to understand how a mayor, whose 
office has nothing to do with foreign affairs or international rela- 
tions, can find pretexts for denunciation of a foreign people. But 
Mayor Hylan is ingenious and can find British plots almost any- 
where. He is even said to have charged evil English interests 
with blocking the construction of one of his pet subways. If the 
English voters in New York City equaled the Italians or Jews, 
Mayor Hylan would no doubt already have a statue of King 
George V at Bowling Green where that of George III once stood. 

During the war the veteran Massachusetts demagogue, Senator 
Lodge, seemed to be losing ground because of his pro-British 
stand. Massachusetts, now largely controlled by the Irish, ob- 
jected to this attitude. During the Senate debate on the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, Senator Lodge shrewdly fathered a resolution ex- 
pressing hope for Irish freedom from English tyranny. He also 
developed a fatherly interest in the Jews, of whom there are 
many in Boston, proving it by favoring a resolution to create a 
Jewish homeland in Palestine. Further, it will be remembered 
that at the critical moment, the Senator had something favorable 
to say of the Italian claim to Fiume. When the inhabitants of 
Fiume have had a chance to vote, they have voted against union 
with Italy, but Senator Lodge was interested not in votes in 
Fiume but in votes in Massachusetts. Aside from their votes it 
is doubtful if Irish, Italians, or Jews are very interesting to Mr. 
Lodge. Senator Hiram Johnson’s political proprietorship of 
California is largely due to his fiery warnings against the Japa- 
nese “menace.” The Japanese in California number 75,000 as 
against 3,000,000 whites and most of the 75,000 do not vote. 
Hence they are a menace. 

Attacking the Predatory Interests has been the path of success 
for many demagogues. The old path is open still. Ably backed 
by Mr. Hearst, Mayor Hylan has succeeded in giving a big ma- 
jority of New York City’s 6,000,000 citizens the impression that 
he alone stands between them and the tyranny of the Interests. 
It was a proud moment for Mayor Hylan when, asked by an 
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enemy at a hearing in Washington on what basis he claimed to 
represent the people of New York, he replied, “By four hundred 
and seventeen thousand majority.” His enemy had no reply to 
that! It was a triumph of demagogy. Abuse of the rich and 
powerful is rudimentary tactics for the demagogues. A majority 
of people everywhere are discontented with their lot and are only 
too willing to vote for one who promises to cause trouble for those 
more happily situated than themselves. 

Uninformed persons would be astonished at the number of votes 
decisively influenced by religious prejudice. No party dares nomi- 
nate a Roman Catholic for President. In scarcely any State in 
the country could a Jew be elected to an important State office. 
The wise demagogue informs himself thoroughly concerning the 
religious complexion of his constituency. If no single group 
dominates he had best assume a broad tolerance. Of course private 
assurances can be given, perhaps to all factions. Where Jews 
are out of favor, it is wise to oppose Jews. In Boston, the Re- 
publicans try to defeat Irish Catholic Democratic candidates by 
nominating Irish Catholic Republicans. Sometimes they suc- 
ceed. Chicago, on the other hand, is Protestant. After Thomp- 
son’s successful campaign for the mayoralty of Chicago against 
Sweitzer, a Catholic, in which odds had been 4 to 1 against 
Thompson, it was divulged that he had made a thorough and 
quiet campaign on the religious basis and had completely fooled 
the prophets. 

Among a people so given to quick and strong passions as Ameri- 
cans, the demagogue can always find live coals for his fire. 


B 


An example of the publicity issued for the Negro voters, by the Pepper 
organization, during the notorious Vare-Pepper-Pinchot 
Senatorial primary in Pennsylvania in 1926 


“THE COLORED VOTERS OF PENNSYLVANIA ARE 
ENTITLED TO THE TRUTH” 


—Congressman L. C. Dyer, Father of the Anti-Lynching Bill 


These are the facts taken from the Congressional Record and 
facts taken from such a source cannot lie. 

The printed record as given by the Congressional Record which 
gives the daily proceedings of the Senate and shows that Senator 
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George Wharton Pepper (Rep., Penna.) was most steadfast in his 
support and answered 26 out of 27 roll calls all favorable to the 
bill. 


FACTS COMPILED FROM THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD VOLUME 63, 
67TH CONGRESS, 3RD SESSION, 


Noy. 20TH TO DEC. 4TH, 1922 


HISTORY OF BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


The Liberian Loan and the Dyer Anti-Lynching Bill were 
the only measures before the special session of the 67th Congress 
called by the late President Harding for November 20, to Decem- 
ber 4, 1922. 


Congressional Record, Page 117, 
November 24, 1922 


Senator Curtis, then the whip of the Senate and since the death 
of Senator Lodge, the new leader, after the usual prayer by the 
chaplain, Rev. J. J. Muir, in opening the Senate, was recognized 
by the President pro-tempore. 

Senator Curtis moved that the unfinished business of the second 
session of the 67th Congress be immediately called up for debate 
at this special session. The Democrats from that moment, until 
the Congress adourned sine die on December 4, 1922, talked, 
blocked, and finally succeeded in holding up both the Liberian 
Loan and the Dyer Anti-Lynching Bill. 

There were 27 roll calls and votes demanding a quorum by Sena- 
tor Pat Harrison of Mississippi and Senator Underwood of Ala- 
bama, the Southern leaders of the opposition. Remember this was 
four years ago and Senator Pepper was not running for re-elec- 
tion. This was the time in 1922 when the Dyer Anti-Lynching 
Bill again came up in the United States Senate and ran into the 
Democratic filibuster which gave no Senator on the Republican 
side a chance to get the floor except Senator Shortridge of Cali- 
fornia, who was never able to complete his speech started in the 
preceding Congress. The Democrats exhausted every old rule 
and law of the Senate to keep this measure from ever coming to 
a vote. No vote has yet been taken in the Senate on the Dyer 
Anti-Lynching Bill. i 

Senator William B. McKinley of Illinois re-introduced the 
Dyer Anti-Lynching Bill in the Senate last December, four days 
after Congress convened, and has had the full support of Senator 
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Pepper for this measure now before the United States Senate. 
In 1922, when this measure first came before the Senate along 
with the Liberian Loan throughout the 27 roll calls, Senator Pope 
per was absent once, present once and recorded as not voting. 
In the. five roll elle by the Democrats demanding atiiSanmmont 
and abandoning the Dyer Anti-Lynching Bill in 1922, Senator 
George Wharton Pepper was recorded with thirty-nine Republican 
Senators in the “nay” column. He stuck to the last for passing 
the Dyer Anti-Lynching Bill. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD DOES NOT LIB!. 


Friday, November 24, 1922, Page 117, Volume 63, Congres- 
sional Record: £=Senator Ghorte Wharton Pepper voted on four 
roll calls against Senator Pat Harrison’s opposition to the Li- 
berian Loan. November 27, four more “Nays” against changing 
amount of loan. 

Monday, November 27, Page 291, 78th line; Page 297, 43rd 
line; Page 298, five lines from the bottom of the page, Senator 
Pepper answered present when Senator Overman (Democrat, South 
Carolina) suggested no quorum when Senator Shortridge arose 
to speak. November 28, Page 325, Congressional Record, Volume 
63 in the third dolar Pepper’s name is among those sitting 
tight and again on the same page in the fourth column he is still 
on the job. 

On Page 327, the Democrats demanded two “yea” and “nay” 
votes and each time Senator Pepper voted against adjourning and 
abandoning the Dyer Anti-Lynching Bill. 

Page 328, he missed the only roll call. 

Page 330, in the third column Pepper again appears on the 
roster of those present. At another roll call on the same page, 
Senator Pepper again answers present. 

Page 331, Pepper voted against adjournment with 32 other 
Senators in the “nay” column. Our lukewarm friends were 
among the remaining 98 solons present but not voting. On the 
same page, another roll call for a quorum and Pepper was right 
there and this time more. than the required one-third responded. 
The thing was getting “touchy.” Senator Underwood (Democrat, 
Alabama) called for another “yea,” “nay” vote on adjournment 
and to put our friends as well as our enemies actually on record. 

SrenatToR Pepper (REPUBLICAN, PENNSYLVANIA) AGAIN SrToop 
Up anp Was Countrep AGAINST ABANDONING THE DyeER ANTI- 
LyNcHING BILL IN THE Facg OF THE ENemMixns’ Atracx. There 
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were only 38 Republicans who stood by and one lone Democrat, 
Senator Walsh of Massachusetts. Several so-called Republican 
and Democrat friends deserted us at this point. 

Senator Pat Harrison immediately asked for another roll call 
as recorded on Page 332, and Pepper refused to be moved! He 
remained true to the noble traditions of Pennsylvania as first cham- 
pioned by Benjamin Franklin. Unterrified, this calm man from 
the Quaker City stood for the protection of human lives and 
every citizen of the Republic, regardless of color, against the mob 
law. 

November 29, Pages 388, 329 and 396, Pepper was among Sena- 
tors present. — 

December 1, 1922, Page 439, Senator Pepper answered the only 
roll call after which Senator McKinley asked adjournment out 
of respect for the sudden death of Congressman Mann of Hlinois, 
his former colleague in the House for 15 years. 

Saturday, December 2, Page 440, Pepper present when Senate 
convened and answered roll call. Page 448, Senator Pepper an- 
swered the second roll call on that day when a Democratic Sena- 
tor suggested the absence of a quorum. He was always present 
and fighting for the Dyer Bill. 

Monday, December 4, 1922, at the roll call, Senator Curtis 
(Republican, Kansas) announced Senator William B. McKinley 
(Republican, Illinois), Senator Frank B. Willis (Republican, 
Ohio), Senator George Wharton Pepper (Republican, Pennsyl- 
vania), and others were in Chicago at the funeral of Congressman 
James R. Mann, by resolution of the Senate. 

Page 452, The Vice-President—The hour of 11 o’clock and 50 
minutes A. M. having arrived, pursuant to the provisions of the 
concurrent resolution adopted by the two Houses, the chair de- 
clares the third session of the 67th Congress adjourned without 
day (sine die). 


SENATOR PEPPER ANSWERS QUESTIONNAIRE 
OF TRIBUNE; OTHERS FAIL TO REPLY 


Fought for Dyer Anti-Lynching Bill, Offers Proof; Worked for 
Confirmation of Walter Cohen; Segregation is Wrong 


BELIEVES IN THE ENFORCEMENT OF ALL THE AMENDMENTS 


The following letter was addressed to Senator George Wharton 
Pepper, Governor Gifford Pinchot, and Congressman William S$. 
Vare under the date of March 23, 1926— 
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The Letter 
My dear Sir: 

You have announced yourself as a candidate for the office of 
United States Senator from Pennsylvania, to be voted for at the 
primaries to be held in May, 1926. 

We are desirous of obtaining from you, for our information and 
that of the colored voters of this State your attitude on certain 
matters, particularly those affecting the colored voters of Penn- 
sylvania. To that end we are enclosing herewith a questionnaire, 
with the request that you fill out the same and return it to us. 
The other candidates for the senatorship of Pennsylvania have 
been sent an identical questionnaire. 

This letter, with a copy of the questionnaire, together with 
your reply will be published in The Philadelphia Tribune, for the 
information of the voters and of our readers in general. 

If you do not reply, we shall, of course, be handicapped in not 
being able to interpret your opinions on these questions, which 
are vital to the colored voters of Pennsylvania. 

Very respectfully, 
E. WASHINGTON RHODES, 
Editor. 


Senator George Wharton Pepper is the only candidate that 
replied to the “questionnaire” referred to in the above letter. 
Governor Pinchot and Congressman Vare have not answered to 
date. They doubtless believe that it is unimportant to answer 
questions relative to the Negro. Senator Pepper answered the day 
he received it. 

The Tribune made an attempt to answer the question, What 
do the candidates think of the Negro? Because two of the candi- 
dates have failed to answer, we are unable to quote them. On 
the other hand, we are at liberty to assume anything we please 
from the fact that they ignored the questionnaire. 


Questionnaire; Senator Pepper's Answers 


1. Would you be willing to present the name of a colored man 
from Pennsylvania for consideration for a Federal position, of 
importance, such as many senators and other national officers 
from other States have done and are doing? 

A.—Of course. 

2. Do you favor SEGREGATION as practiced in Washington and 
in other cities in Government buildings and departments? 
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A.—I do not believe in segregation as a general principle. 

3. Where do you stand on the Dyer Anti-Lynching Bill? 

A.—I am in favor of the enactment of the Dyer Anti-Lynching 
Bill, and was one of the Senators who fought the Democratic 
filibuster against it. Enclosed find record of N. A. A. C. P. signed 
by Mr. James Weldon Johnson. 

4, Do you believe in segregation in the public school system of 
Pennsylvania ? 

A.—My answer to question 2 is applicable to question 4. The 
problem is not primarily a national one and must be solved with 
reference to local conditions. In the public school attended by my 
grandchildren there is no race segregation. 

5. Do you believe that in Philadelphia and other cities in Penn- 
sylvania where colored people form an appreciable percentage of 
the school population, that they should have representation on the 
Board of Education? 

A.—In my opinion, a man’s color ought not to count against 
him when selections are being made for a school board. As a gen- 
eral proposition, I regard race representation as inconsistent with 
the theory that people of all colors are indistinguishable in the eyes 
of the law. I can imagine circumstances, however, where race rep- 
resentation is necessary to secure fair treatment. Under such 
circumstances I should favor it. I express no opinion about any 
particular board of education because this does not come within the 
sphere of my official responsibility. 

6. Are you sufficiently against such discrimination as indicated 
by questions 2 and 5 inclusive, to work against it? 

A.—I am constantly urging the recognition of qualified Negroes 
for Federal appointments of various grades. I fought for the con- 
firmation of Walter Cohen, as Collector of the Port of New Orleans. 
If particular cases of injustice are brought to my attention, of 
course, I shall do everything I can to correct them. 

7. Do you believe the Negro in America should be recognized 
by appointment to positions of honor and responsibility in offi- 
cial public life—positions where the compensation is $3,000 to 
$10,000? : 

A.—Of course, I believe that qualified Negroes should receive 
such appointments. 

8. Do you believe in securing equality of opportunity and rec- 
ognition for all who exercise the right of suffrage? 

A.—I do. 

9. In view of the fact that the South disfranchises a large pro- 
portion of its citizens, do you believe that Southern representation 
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in Congress should be curtailed in proportion to the number who 
are permitted to vote? 

A.—I believe in the Constitution and the enforcement of all 
amendments including the 13th, 14th and 15th, but I also believe 
the progress of the Negro race depends upon something finer and 
more fundamental than sectional reprisals. 

GrorGE WHARTON PEPPER, 
Senior Senator from Pennsylvania. 
(Philadelphia Tribune, April 10, 1926.) 


“Let us stand by our friend Senator George Wharton Pepper, 
who has been faithful to our best interests for four years in giwing 
his full influence to pass the Dyer Anti-Lynching Bill. 

“This ts the first fundamental issue of National «import to the col- 
ored people of the Umted States that has been put squarely before 
the Republican Party since the Cwil Rights Bil. We have the 
pledge to enact this legislation in the Republican platform. We 
have it recommended by the President and we have the promise of 
its enactment by the leaders of the majority in Congress, 

—JaMeEsS WELDON JOHNSON, Secretary, N. A. A. C. P. 


“A vote May 18, early Tuesday morning to re-elect Senator 
George Wharton Pepper is a vote to stop lynching in the South.” 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. What is the foundation of much of the prejudice that exists re- 
garding questions connected with race? 

9. Who are Lathrop Stoddard and Madison Grant and Thomas 
Dixon? What effect does the writing of these men have on public 
opinion regarding questions of race? 

3. What two chief reasons are there for the present importance of 
the race problem? Explain fully. 

4, Is it instinctive for human beings to like persons like them- 
selves and to hate persons unlike themselves? What have various 
scholars thought about this question ? 

5. Under what circumstances in society do we find substantial racial 
equality, and under what circumstances a plainly evident ine- 
quality ? 

6. What is to be said for and against interracial marriages? Is this 
a question upon which it is possible to secure an intelligent public 
opinion? Reasons? 

4", What reasoning goes on in a national mind preliminary to the 
passage of exclusion laws? 
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What exclusion laws are in operation in the United States to-day 
and why was each passed ? 

Discuss fully the attitude of Japan toward the exclusion clause of 
the United States Immigration Act of 1924. 

What rules are established in the United States governing eligi- 
bility for naturalization? What rules have been established in 
other countries governing the same matter ? 

What has been the usual diplomatic attitude of the United States 
toward racial discrimination? Give illustrations from our history. 
What progress has the Negro in the United States made since the 
Civil War? How is this affecting public opinion regarding the 
Negro problem ? 

How is the conduct of the Negro in the World War likely to 
affect the opinion of the public regarding him and his race? 
What is race segregation? What is your attitude toward it and 
why? See the decision of the United States Supreme Court in 
the case of Buchanan v. Warley, 245 U. S. 60. How does a 
policy of segregation affect race relations? 

How can the professional politician use race prejudice to his own 
advantage ? 


TOPICS FOR FURTHER INVESTIGATION AND 
DISCUSSION 


For an illuminating study of race prejudice as encountered by 
the work of a missionary in the Orient, see Stanley Jones, The 
Christ of the Indian Road (Revell, 1924). 

What measure of truth do you find in the following statement: 
“The southern people hate the Negroes as a race, but love them as 
individuals (mammies, faithful servants, etc.), whereas the north- 
ern people love the Negroes as a race and hate them as indi- 
viduals.” 

Comment upon the following frequently quoted word from the 
late Dr. Booker T. Washington: 


As we have proved our loyalty to you in the past, in nursing your 
children, watching by the sick-bed of your mothers and fathers, and 
often following them with tear-dimmed eyes to their graves, so in 
the future, we shall stand by you with a devotion that no foreigner 
can approach, ready to lay down our lives, if need be, in defence 
of yours, interlacing our industrial, commercial, civil, and religious 
life with yours in a way that shall make the interests of both races 
one. In all things that are purely social we can be as separate 
as the fingers, yet one as the hand in all things essential to mutual 
progress. 


What do you think of the famous instance in which Mr. Wash- 
ington was a guest at dinner at the White House when Roosevelt 
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was there? Look up the incident in the contemporary papers and 

magazines. 

See Frank Johnston, Jr., “Religious and Racial Prejudices in the 

United States,” Current History, July, 1924. 

Look up in McMaster or-some other good general history, the 

story of the Know Nothing movement. Get the most accurate 

information you can on the Ku Klux Klan and compare the two. 

Make a study of the public opinion behind the Japanese exclusion 

in California in 1906; of the feeling against foreigners which 

led to the riot in New Orleans at the time of the Mafia incident; 

of any other similar incidents of which you may happen to know. 

In the Dearborn Independent, Henry Ford published two series 

of articles which were later reprinted in pamphlet form, as_ 

follows: 

“The International Jew: The World’s Foremost Problem,” 
November, 1920. 

“Jewish Activities in the United States,” April, 1921. 

Trace the history of these, and other Jew-baiting activities of 

the Dearborn Independent from 1920 to 1927, when he publicly 

renounced the whole business and made apologies therefor. 

The Commission on Interracial Coéperation reports that the 

feeling between the races is best in North Carolina. See Report, 

1924-25. Investigate this matter as fully and as carefully as you 

can to ascertain the reasons why. 

See W. I. Thomas, “The Psychology of Race Prejudice,” Ameri- 

can Journal of Sociology, IX, 593-611. 

A Washington newspaper for September 5, 1925, runs an article 

under the following headlines: 


“RACIAL PROBLEMS WILL BE DISCUSSED AT MEETINGS 
HERE” 


“ASSOCIATION FOR ADVANCEMENT OF NEGRO LIFE AND HISTORY 
MEETS THIS WEEK” 


“African Background Will Be Considered” 


There are many organizations holding such conferences from time 
to time; how and in what way do they affect public opinion on 
race questions ? 

How do you explain the old idea of the colonists that the only 
good Indian was a dead Indian ? 

Some years ago, Helen Hunt Jackson wrote a volume, A Century 
of Dishonor (Harper, 1881). How much justification was there 
for such a book and such a title? 

In Santa Fé, I believe, there is held annually the Southwest 
Indian Fair. In what way can such an exhibit influence opinion 
with regard to the American Indian ? 
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For interesting material on the New York City Negro, see the 
Harlem issue of the Survey Graphic, published during 1925. 
In Influencing Human Behavior, H. A. Overstreet discusses in a 
very interesting and instructive way, “Fabricated Superiorities,” 
175-178 (People’s Institute Publishing Co., 1925). This section 
deals with ethnocentrism, ignorance, snobbishness, ete. “The 
more insecure one’s own social superiority the more one finds 
the need for buttressing his self-respect by centering his at- 
tention upon the inferiority of some other group. ... Snob- 
bishness arises out of an unwillingness to be critically honest 
about other people.” 

For a discussion of the problem of race from the point of view of 
the social psychologist, see Robert H. Gault, Social Psychology, 
134-142 (Holt, 1923). This deals especially with race and its con- 
nection with suggestibility. 

Is there more race prejudice against the Negro in the North or 
in the South? Reasons? 

Do small children draw the color line? 

Why do different races have different standards of beauty? 

For a list of about ten references on race prejudices, see Emory 
S. Bogardus, Social Psychology, 245 (Jesse Ray Miller, 1920). 
In a discussion of this subject (237-242) Professor Bogardus 
points out a number of causal elements: — 


1. An elemental fear of the strange underlies race prejudice 
2. The strange tribe is an enemy tribe—until proved otherwise 
3. Ignorance causes race prejudice 
4, Separation increases race prejudice 
5. Differences in race appearance foster prejudices 

6. Competition engenders prejudice 

Race prejudice easily becomes one of the “most hateful and harm- 
ful” human sentiments. It is arbitrary, vicious, and narrowing; 
it culminates in lynchings, pogroms, and war. One of America’s 
ablest scholars has indicted it in the following incisive language 
(George Elliott Howard, Social Psychology, p. 57): 

“Tt has incited and excused cannibalism, warfare and slavery. 

“Tt has justified religious persecution and economic exploitation. 

“Tt has fostered tyranny, cruelty and the merciless waste of human 
life. 

“Tt has bred the spirit of caste; and it has done most to create 
the sweat-shop and the slum. 

“Tt is the archenemy of social peace throughout the world. 

«, . It is a sinister factor in world politics. 

“Only through its removal shall we ever realize the vision of the 
dreamer—the brotherhood of man.” 


Drummond and Hunt, Persistent Questions in Public Discus- 
ston (Century, 1924), beginning on page 263, has a section de- 
voted to racial problems. The papers included are “Racial 
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Minorities,” G. T. Robinson; address at the Opening of the 
Atlanta Exposition, Booker T. Washington; and “The Negro 
Problem,” W. E. B. Du Bois. Excellent questions for discussion 
are included. 

Important tests will be found in Goodwin B. Watson, The Meas- 
urement of Fair-Mindedness (Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1925). A series of blanks, directions, ete., may be ob- 
tained from the same source. These tests are both interesting 
and profitable for class use. 

Kimball Young, A Source Book for Social Psychology (Knopf, 
1927), has two excellent chapters on race relations: 


Chap. xviii, Prejudice: an outgrowth of subjective environment. 
A. General Features of Prejudice 
B. Race Prejudice 
Chap. xix, Types of Prejudice 
A. The Negro Prejudice 
B. Some Other Forms of Prejudice (Indian, Jew) 


Most excellent bibliographies will be found at the close of these 
two chapters, and also at the close of Chaps. x and xxx, in W. D. 
Wallis, An Introduction to Sociology (Knopf, 1927). The chap- 
ters themselves, dealing with race and with race problems, are 
well worth study. 

Examine the race relations surveys for Detroit and for the 
Pacific Coast with the idea of selecting passages which present in 
an interesting way ideas on the influence of race upon public 
opinion. 

Try to secure accurate information on race attitudes in France, 
for instance; in South American countries. Compare with the 
United States. 

It is suggested that both the instructor and the students will 
find it very interesting to record in writing, descriptions of per- 
sonal experiences or happenings, which gave rise to race preju- 
dices which still recur, and which still have to be guarded 
against. A freer and more accurate statement will probably be 
obtained if no one is asked to sign his name to this report. 
Roland S. Morris, prominent Democrat, member of the Philadel- 
phia Bar, Professor of International Law at the University of 
Pennsylvania, and former Ambassador to Japan, has a theory on 
the race problem in the United States that is interesting and 
worthy of thought, discussion, investigation. This theory is, 
briefly, that the difference between the northern European stock 
(English, German, Scandinavian, etc.) and the southern European 
stock (Italian, Greek, Balkan states, etc.) is reflected in the 
difference in the type of political issues which were predominant 
in this country when the northern European stock was in com- 
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plete ascendency, and the type of political issues which we 
have now. 

The following is from Benjamin Antin, The Gentleman from the 
22nd, 71-72 (Boni and Liveright, 1927): 


... Take Bryan. Bryan, who fought the war. Bryan, who re- 
signed his job as Secretary of State because he could not agree with 
Wilson. Men criticized him. They called him names, too. But did 
they say: Bryan, the Baptist; Bryan, the Universalist? No, they 
said Bryan, the Pacifist, and I could mention to you a hundred 
other names, yet how different it was with the Jew. 

Should a candidate born in the womb of a Jewish mother say the 
same. thing? Ah, how different it is. Do we say, So-and-so, the 
Socialist? We do not. What do we say? We say So-and-so, the 
Jew, opposed the war. And even if he speaks only for a boisterous 
minority, even if he rallies dozens and dozens of non-Jewish groups 
in his midst—we hear what? 

So-and-so, the Jew, and all Jews are opposed to the war. And 
even to-day, to-day after the smoke has cleared away, after peace 
has come—to-day, when little, white, ghost-like sentinels proclaim 
to the stars in the night that here lies Levine, here Goldberg, here 
Cohen, here they fell and here they lie—thousands of them—to-day, 
. .. there are men and women who go up and down this land and 
argue about this poor Jew and his patriotism. 


Note the following articles and chapters: 

Leon Whipple, The Story of Civil Liberty in the United States 
(Vanguard Press, 1927). Chap. v deals with race problems and 
civil liberty. 

Lathrop Stoddard, “The Rising Tide of Color—Seven Years 
Later,” Liberty, June 4, 1927. See also Rising Tide of Color 
(Seribner’s, 1920). 

Edward Franklin Frazier, “The Pathology of Race Prejudice,” 
Forum, June, 1927. 

Josef Bard, “Why Europe Dislikes the Jew,” Harper’s Magazine, 
March, 1927. 

E. E. Muntz, Race Contact (Century, 1928). 

See the newspapers for early October, 1927, or Time, October 10, 

for an account of the strike of 1,857 white students in the Emer- 

son High School at Gary, Indiana, in order to force the segrega- 
tion of colored students, of whom 24 were enrolled. Parades, 
with placards and signs like the following, occurred: 


“WE WON’T GO BACK UNTIL EMERSON IS WHITE” 
“NO NIGGERS FOR EMERSON” 
“EMERSON IS A WHITE MAN’S SCHOOL” 


On the matter of the race attitudes of children, see Lehman and 
Witty, ““The Negro Child’s Index of More Social Participation,” 
Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1926, X, 462-469. This article 
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is a report, based upon the giving of the Lehman play quiz to 
6,000 Kansas City school children, of the extent to which white 
and negro children will participate with other children in play 
activities. The negro children proved to be more social in their 
play than white children. Why are the findings of studies of 
this sort significant? 
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PART IV 


GOVERNMENT AND PUBLIC OPINION. 





CHAPTER XXII 
THE APPEAL OF THE REFORMER 


The psychology of the reformer is a most interesting problem 
but, upon: close analysis, it will be plain that there is much 
in common between the ardent reformer and the ardent anti- 
reformer. Both are intolerant extremists, uncompromising to 
a high degree. Both are individualists—some of them so much 
so that when they find six persons who agree with themselves, 
they begin to wonder if, after all, they are right. Both are 
impractical, one in advocating change, the other in resisting it. 
The reformer is a theorist, an idealist, and an optimist—at 
least, so far as the future is concerned. The anti-reformer is 
a realist and, frequently, a confirmed pessimist. 

As Professor Munro points out so plainly in the pages which 
follow, the type of appeal of the reform group (and one may 
add, of the anti-reform group) is the natural outcome in a mind 
possessing the qualities described above. 

Rather by way of explanation than of apology, let me note 
the fact that the material in this chapter is, in the main, critical 
of the reformer. This is not because of any ore animus 
against the reformer, but rather because the type of leader that 
I have in mind in the following chapter is at the same time a 
reformer of the finer, saner, higher type. The present chapter 
has in mind chiefly the chronic reformers—the long-haired 
men and, as one used to say before the day of bobbed hair, the 
short-haired women, with eccentric personalities. In the chap- 
ter on leaders, I have had uppermost in mind such men as 
Cleveland, Roosevelt, and Wilson, who were, first of all, leaders, 
but who were, incidentally, often reformers. The good things, 
then, that one has to say about reformers will be said, I suspect, 
about that type of reformer who is big enough and great enough 
to be called a leader. 
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The problem of the relation of age to one’s ardor for reform 
is discussed in the second selection—an editorial by Bruce 
Barton. This is followed by an illustrative independent pro- 
test, of a type frequently directed toward the voters of a large 
city. 

1, The Reformer in Politics 


WILLIAM BENNETT Munro, Personality in Politics, Chap. 1 abridged 
(Macmillan, 1924); reprinted by permission 


Roscoe Conkling once remarked that when Dr. Johnson spoke 
of “patriotism” as the last refuge of the scoundrel he, overlooked 
the vast possibilities that are latent in the word “reform.” Conk- 
ling was not alone in his abhorrence of this word. It has become 
obnoxious by reason of its use in many futile campaigns. Nowa- 
days it carries so sinister an implication that men and women who 
desire changes in the existing order prefer to call themselves 
“progressives” or “liberals” rather than reformers, and to designate 
the goal of their efforts as “reconstruction,” not reform. This 
is because the public imagination has come to look upon the re- 
former as an empirical individual, who periodically shifts his 
interest from one visionary scheme to another, who promises much 
and achieves little, and whose ways are the ways of a busybody. 
There is no small modicum of truth in Brand Whitlock’s definition 
of the reformer as a man or woman who feels a deep and abiding 
responsibility “for the shortcomings of others.” .. . 

[But] when you reflect a moment upon it, all men and women 
are (or ought to be) reformers. Reform is merely a synonym for 
improvement; and a reformer is anyone who desires to make things 
better. So the only non-reformers are those who believe that we 
have reached finality in the conditions under which we live. There 
are few such people anywhere. We are none of us wholly satisfied 
with the world as it is. Breathes there a man with soul so dead 
that he can discern no room for improvement in any sphere of 
human activity? If all reformers were to pass out of existence we 
could have no progress, for all progress is by way of reform. We 
are all idealists, indeed, for we act continually, and to act is to 
affirm the worth of some ideal. Why, then, should disfavor attach 
to such words as reformer and idealist, when they are terms which 
fit the great mass of honest humankind? There would seem to be 
several reasons for it, some of them connected with the personnel 
of reform movements and some with the methods which reformers 
are accustomed to use. 
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The reformers who bulk large in the public eye are, for the most 
part, men and women of unconventional personality. A reform 
movement is conceived in a spirit of protest; it draws into its 
ranks those who are protestants by natural reaction and can easily 
be roused to an intensity of feeling. But the very trait which 
renders these men and women susceptible to the call of reform 
makes them also impatient of leadership and discipline. The indi- 
vidual whose habits of mental independence make it impossible 
for him to maintain allegiance to any of the regular party organi- 
zations is not likely to prove a tractable soldier in a new crusade. 
Amenability to discipline does not come easy to him. He finds it 
hard to reconcile himself to the idea that other men may be intel- 
lectually honest and yet hold opinions which differ widely from his 
own. For that reason there is usually (and unhappily) a larger 
measure of intolerance among reformers than among the general’ 
run of men and women. 

The mental process which the average reformer uses is simple 
enough. He begins by taking it for granted that he is right. Then 
it must follow, as the night the day, that if you differ from him you 
are wrong. That is the sum and substance of his premises and 
logic. And if you are wrong there can be no compromise with 
you, for truth cannot enter into any compromise with error. The 
reformer, when he runs true to type, is not open to argument con- 
cerning the validity of his convictions. He will not barter away 
“his principles.” The half loaf, to his way of thinking, is worse 
than no bread. He will not arbitrate an issue of righteousness. 
As well ask him to dicker on the Golden Rule or the Ten Com- 
mandments. 

This inclination toward a categorical stand has often led reform- 
ers to extreme and indefensible positions. There is such a thing 
‘ as being too logical in politics. . . . Both reformers and practical 
politicians agree, for example, that public offices should not be 
given to incompetents as a reward for partisan service. Starting 
from this consensus the reformer steps directly to the proposition 
that appointments to public office ought to be made upon a merit 
basis. And it fairly follows, he concludes, that merit can best be 
ascertained by competition. So he argues that all appointive offices 
ought to be filled in this way. And if you do not agree with him 
he sets you down as a foe of honest government. It rarely, if ever, 
occurs to him that an insistence upon the choice of all administra- 
tive offices by formal, competitive tests ought to be mollified by a 
sense of the practical. 

Everyone else is aware—and the reformer ought to be—that the 
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practice of a government does not run close to its deen No 
merit system, for example, ever works as its framers intended. It 
develops knots and kinks and loopholes. The law may be all right, 
but the men who administer it are not certain to be. It avails little 
to say that a scheme of reform is sound in principle unless we can 
have reasonable assurance that it will be soundly exemplified. Yet 
the sponsors of reform persistently underrate the practical diffi- 
culties which are involved in translating a good principle into good 
practice. . 

The reformer, as a rule, does not adequately visualize the actual 
workings of his proposal. When he clamors for an official censor- 
ship of motion pictures he envisages a board of high-minded, intel- 
ligent, and incorruptible citizens passing without fear or favor 
upon every film. But it is quite as likely that the administration 
‘of his censorship law would presently find its way into the hands 
of a trio who owe their selection to political influence and whose 
incorruptibility is more than open to suspicion. Most of our fail- 
ures in the realm of government are due to lapses in the human 
equation. There are some communities which are able to secure 
good government under any system; there are others which seem 
unable to achieve it no matter how radically or how cpedeea ey 
their political institutions are reformed. 

This habit of underfiguring the practical difficulties, which are 
bound to arise from the perversities of human nature, has brought 
many a well-meant reform to grief. The reformer has been prone 
to assume that his political device will function exactly as he in- 
tends it to function, forgetting that it is sure to meet with obstacles 
on every hand, that it may be diverted from its true purpose, 
and that in remedying one evil it may give rise to another. He 
seems possessed of a notion that laws and government function 
in a vacuum, and hence that the atmosphere may be left out of the - 
reckoning. His promises as to the successful working of his re- 
form are predicated upon this assumption. It is small wonder 
that such promises remain so frequently unfulfilled. 

Some reformers are physicians and some are surgeons. Some 
believe that trouble can always be remedied by giving the patient 
a dose of their own favorite prescription. Others specialize in using 
the scalpel and the knife; they find in the body politic some organic 
deformity that requires a major operation. 

There are some reformers, accordingly, who believe that the cure 
for the ills of democracy is “more democracy.” Hence, if the 
people do badly in electing their public officers they should be 
given the additional function of removing the fruits of their folly 
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by means of the recall. Or, if the people fail to secure satisfactory 
laws by the process of electing legislators, the remedy is to give 
them the much more difficult task of making the laws by their 
own direct action. There are other reformers whose bent is towards 
political surgery ; when any member of the body politic seems to be 
functioning badly they want to lop it off. If a law is not giving 
complete satisfaction, repeal it. If a board of commission does not 
_ suit, abolish it. If political parties give rise to abuses, eliminate 
them—not the abuses but the parties. If the Supreme Court now 
and then creates popular antagonism by upholding the Constitu- 
tion make an end to its power of declaring laws unconstitutional. 

Not only are reformers divisible into these two general types but 
there are many species in each classification. It is sometimes said 
that when a young physician begins his professional career he 
has a dozen remedies for every ailment, but that when he finishes 
it he has one remedy for every dozen ailments. If this be true 
the average reformer and the seasoned practitioner have something 
incommon. Each goes about with a nostrum of miraculous potency 
in his handbag. . . . They do not all assert an efficacy of limitless 
scope, but some of them come close to it, and most of them lay 
claim to a remedial potency which no serious student of: public 
affairs believes them to possess. The laws relating to the purity 
of food and drugs have in no wise restricted the misbranding of 
political tonics. 

The particular brand of reform to which each reformer pins his 
faith is in part a matter of personal temperament. The reformer’s 
own professional or business interest also helps determine it. Cler- 
gymen and social workers are interested mainly in moral reform, 
using the term in its wider sense. They can always be roused to 
an active interest in movements for bettering the conditions of 
daily life among the people, more particularly among the poor. 
But rarely can their enthusiasm be enlisted in a campaign for 
improved budgetary methods or uniform accounting or a system 
of centralized purchasing. The business man, on the other hand, 
understands and appreciates the importance of the latter, he can 
be readily interested in making the business of government more 
“efficient” ; but his zeal as a worker in the cause of moral reform 
is not so easy to awaken. The result is that rarely does any com- 
munity finds its reformers and reform organizations following a 
unified program and pooling their common strength. On the con- 
trary they will more often be found working at cross purposes. One 
group is putting its whole influence behind a program of curtailed 
public expenditures in order to keep taxes down, while another 
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group, equally well-intentioned, is urging some project of paternal- 
ism which is bound to put taxes up. Thus do we often find a 
chamber of commerce and a council of social agencies working with 
intense zeal but with no other result than to neutralize each other’s 
efforts. 

Somebody once remarked that every reformer desires to be a 
“star,” and that every reform organization is an all-star cast. In 
such an aggregation there is bound to be jealousy and suspicion. 
Each reformer is wedded to his own brand of reform and to his 
own methods of promoting it. He is skeptical of anything that is 
being promoted by others. Hence it is that the most vigorous de- 
nunciation of one reform often comes, not from the camp of the 
common enemy, but from those who ought to be allies. The civil 
service reformer, if he feels so inclined, does not scruple to assail 
the single taxer or the advocate of proportional representation. .. . 

This lack of team-play has been the greatest of all handicaps 
upon the progress of reform. In every large American city the or- 
ganizations which have the same fundamental aim in view, namely, 
the betternment of community life, are numbered by the hun- 
dreds. Their membership runs into the tens of thousands. Could 
they but agree upon the one reform that is most urgently needed, 
and consolidate their total strength behind it, that reform would 
be speedily and surely brought into operation. Then they could 
proceed with the reform that is next urgent, and so on. But that 
is not what happens. Each organization, and each group of reor- 
ganizers, has its own convictions as to what most imperatively 
needs to be done and will not consent to give anything else priority. 
To the Ministerial Association the most urgent need is to banish 
the bootleggers and close the red light district. The Taxpayer’s 
League, on the other hand, believes these things to be of far less 
immediate consequence than the adoption of a new budget system. 
The Board of Trade enters the lists with an assertion that what 
the community most insistently requires is a zoning law, and the 
Good Government Association argues with equal earnestness that 
if the city only had some new form of charter all the other re- 
forms would follow in its wake. 

Added to this babel of voices are the clamors of organizations, 
clubs, federations, and individual protagonists of reform who de- 
mand a city manager, proportional representation, the initiative 
and referendum, the recall, non-partisan primaries, the single tax, 
police reform, housing reform, municipal ownership, the short bal- 
lot, the merit system of appointment, not to speak of all sorts of 
new activities conducted by the public authorities at the public 
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expense. The most conspicuous weakness of reform is the weakness 
that comes from disunion. Reform is all sorts of things, and, un- 
happily, all sorts of incompatible things. 

The cost of maintaining this host of betterment organizations 
and of promoting their myriad endeavors must be stupendous. It 
takes money to organize any movement, to provide it with head- 
quarters and clerical help, and to procure publicity for the cause. 
This “overhead” cost, if figured for the totality of civic and social 
betterment organizations, would amaze the people of any large 
American community. This is partly because the organizations are 
so numerous, but in part it is also due to the lack of any effective 
check upon their expenses. The expenditure of a reform organi- 
zation is limited only by the amount of money it can raise and this, 
again, is limited only by the amount of money that it is ready to 
spend in its quest for funds. So the process runs in a circle. The 
Reform League decides to employ a paid secretary in the expec- 
tation that he can swell the ranks of its membership. He does 
so, and most of the League’s increased revenue goes to pay his own 
salary. Presently it appears that with help of an assistant secre- 
tary the membership can be yet further increased—so this new 
addition to the executive staff is made and a corresponding addition 
to the overhead expenses is entailed. By this process, in due 
course, you have a busy headquarters which devotes most of its time 
to raising money and most of the money to maintaining itself. 
Multiply all this several hundredfold and you gain some notion of 
the overhead cost of our guerilla assaults upon the citadels of waste, 
incompetence, inaction, vice, poverty, and sordidness. 

Nor is the waste a waste of money alone. A stupendous amount 
of energy is also dissipated by reformers. They form committees 
to reform the other fellow. They meet and pass resolutions. They 
elect officers and spread their names on the organization’s letter- 
head. They deliberate, discuss, debate, and denounce. Occasion- 
ally, but not often, they decide. Even more rarely they act. Not 
uncommonly they have a secretary who reads no records, a treasurer 
who keeps no books, and a president who does not know how to 
preside. He is confused by a motion to amend an amendment, and 
relieved by a suggestion that the matter be referred to a committee. 

The most urgent reform need of to-day is for a reform of our 
reforming organizations. There should be, in some general way, a 
delimitation of boundaries. Too many organizations are working 
independently in the same field, jostling each other, stepping on 
one another’s toes, overlapping each other’s efforts. They are mak- 
ing “surveys” of things that have already been surveyed, gathering 
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data that have already been gathered, trying experiments that have 
already been tried, and proposing remedies that have already failed. 
This duplication of effort not only involves a waste of time and 
money but inevitably engenders friction. Anyone who has to do 
with reform organizations and social agencies is sure to be im- 
pressed by the amount of jealousy that surcharges the atmosphere 
at their various headquarters. It is often very intense among their 
paid officials. Rarely is there any such spirit of genuine co-opera- 
tion as one finds among political henchmen. Reformers of every 
type agree in principle that they are working for a common cause, 
and profess a desire for co-operation; but they seem to find a multi- 
tude of reasons for not practicing it. The need, accordingly, is for 
a belting-up of the various organizations and groups which now 
devote their efforts, without any real co-ordination, to the cause of 
reform, reconstruction, civic betterment, or whatever it may best 
be called. Only by some such arrangement can a great dissipation 
of time, energy, and funds be brought to an end. To accomplish 
such a result will be difficult, but the game would be worth the 
candle. 

The frequent failure of the reformer, not only in politics but in 
the field of social and industrial relations, is due to his deficient 
understanding of group-psychology as well as to his intolerance, his 
antipathy to discipline, and his lack of team-play. The success of 
any new cause or movement depends not only upon its merits but 
upon the way in which it is brought to the public attention. Truth 
is mighty, of course, and will prevail; but it does not always prevail 
immediately. To get the truth accepted is sometimes a long and 
difficult fight—how long and how difficult—depends upon the meth- 
ods used in presenting it. Those who have merchandise to sell are 
well aware of the fact that successful marketing is largely a matter 
of making the right sort of appeal to prospective purchasers. So 
they give heed to the psychology of advertising. They find that 
it pays to give their wares an attractive name; the name, indeed, is 
so important that great care is taken to find the best one. 

Now the selection of a good designation, or symbol, or slogan is 
equally important when it comes to placing ideas on the market, 
for you can sell an idea to the country, just as you sell a brand of 
soap or a breakfast cereal—by the effective and reiterated stamping 
of an impression upon the public mind. But reformers have given 
little attention to the psychology of propaganda. When they have 
a meritorious idea to plant in the minds of the people they have 
usually designated it by whatever makeshift of a name happened 
to be at hand. Civil service reform, for example, is an appellation 
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borrowed from England, where the whole body of permanent gov- 
ernmental employees is known as “the civil service.” But in 
America the employes of the government have never been gener- 
ally known by that name, and hence the term civil service reform 
has proved to be neither appropriate nor self-explanatory. It has 
been a dead-weight upon a worthy cause. Of late the attempt has 
been made to substitute “merit system,” which is a far better term 
and one that ought to have been adopted forty years ago; but usage 
has now hardened the old terminology. So with the clumsy “initia- 
tive and referendum.” Reformers who stand sponsor for this 
device now prefer to call it direct legislation or direct lawmaking. 
Why did they not project it into public discussion under one of 
these better names at the outset? The Populists, thirty years ago, 
began a movement for the adoption of “the imperative mandate.” 
But no reform could ever make headway among the American 
people with that appellation hitched to it. So the name was pres- 
ently changed to “the recall.” Many other illustrations might be 
given. Terms like proportional representation, segregated budget, 
and excess condemnation are a handicap to the reforms that they 
embody. Compare them, for example, with such terms as short 
ballot, open shop, woman suffrage, and city manager. 

Not only the initial designation but the whole planning of a re- 
form movement has often indicated a poor conception of electoral 
psychology. Time and again the reform forces have tried to arouse 
popular enthusiasm for a “business administration,” conducted on 
“business principles,” by men who are “efficient” and who will rec- 
ognize the need for “efficiency and economy in public expenditures.” 
It would be difficult to imagine a more ineffective method of pre- 
senting a sound idea to large elements among the voters. The re- 
former takes it for granted that the great body of wage-earners 
are friendly to these terms, which is by no means the case. The 
worker—by which I mean the man who works with his hands and 
is paid by the day—thinks of “business principles” and “efficiency” 
in terms of piece-work, time-clocks, and a foreman with the benefi- 
cence of Simon Legree. A “business administration,” from his 
point of view, is one in which a few have all the power—and all the 
profits. To couch their appeal to the wage-earners in this strain, 
as reformers have so often done, is to display a complete misappre- 
hension of what is running in the worker’s mind. Reform ought to 
be sold to the people in their own language. When Theodore 
Roosevelt spoke of giving everybody a “square deal” he said some- 
thing that the wayfaring man could get hold of. In two words 
he wrote a whole program. But when reformers go to the factory 
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gates and discourse about the reduction of maximum surtaxes, 
standardization of salaries, unit-costs, and personnel administra- 
tion, they might better save the strain upon their throats. Not long 
ago I recall seeing two transparencies hung from the respective 
headquarters of rival mayoralty candidates. One proclaimed that 
candidate A stood for “economy and efficiency in city government.” 
The other merely said “Vote for B—he stands by his friends.” 
(I need not mention that B was elected)... . 

The methods of reform in American politics have left much to 
be desired. Fifteen years ago President Lowell amused a gathering 
of political scientists by remarking that the efforts of some reform- 
ers reminded him of a woodpecker who spent an entire forenoon 
trying to drill a hole in the metal gutter of University Hall. The 
fields of reform are full of such woodpeckers, and of all varieties. 
The species that we most frequently encounter nowadays is the 
white-chested woodpecker (picus albapectus), who discloses his 
broad expanse of shirt-front from the head table at banquets of the 
Civil League or the Chamber of Commerce. His raucous song is 
always pitched in the same key, and he never grows weary of it, 
although his hearers often do. “What this city needs is a business 
administration,” he chirps, “we must have economy and efficiency,” 
and we must get it by “electing business men to office.” We must 
“awaken the community conscience,” put the “high ideals of private 
industry” into government, and develop a “civic pride” in the 
minds of the citizens. Civic pride, of course, is the last thing that 
any American city lacks. It may be shy of fire protection, schools, 
playgrounds, hospitals, libraries, but never of this... . 

In order that reformers may make a better showing in the way 
of concrete achievement, three things would seem to be essential. 
First they should aim at something less than the immediate regen- 
eration of mankind and the spontaneous transformation of human 
nature. It is a fair assumption that humanity will remain, under 
any political or social order, pretty much as it now is—a composite 
in which there are many good, many bad, and many indifferent 
traits. Taking this into account we cannot hope for betterment 
save by gradual stages. The reformer lets his imagination romp 
over miles, but progress can only be made an inch at a time. It 
is far better to go out for a single new playground, and get it, 
than to bestow ten times as much energy upon a “comprehensive 
plan of public recreation facilities” and get nothing. 

Another desideratum is the bringing of reforms into some rela- 
tion with one another. It is not enough that various proposed 
reforms shall have merit if they are inconsistent among themselves 
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and will not harmonize. In that case the energy spent upon each 
merely offsets what is expended upon another. It is not uncommon, 
for example, to find an organization urging both the short ballot 
and direct legislation with no appreciation of the fact that these 
two things are fundamentally at variance. The ballot cannot be 
shortened by putting more things on it. If you merely remove 
names and substitute questions you are no better off. You are 
worse off, in fact, because it takes a greater measure of discrimina- 
tion, on the voter’s part, to vote wisely on measures than on men. 
So it is with various schemes of public improvement and social 
amelioration. Civic leagues and chambers of commerce often pledge 
_ their support to expensive projects of street widening and park con- 
struction; in the next breath they insist that the tax rate be kept 
down. Housing reformers call for better construction, for modern 
sanitary arrangements, and for laws against overcrowding, while 
social workers bemoan the rising scale of rents and protest against 
the burden that is being thus placed upon the poor. Each group 
of reformers is quick to see the mote that is in another’s eye and 
not so quick to discern the beam that is in its own. It will not be 
an easy task to range the forces of reform behind a common pro- 
gram but we cannot say that the task is impossible because it has 
never yet been seriously tried. 

Finally there is the need for more attention to the psychology 
of furthering a good cause. People are no more readily influenced 
by the merits of a cause than by the men who are behind it and by 
the methods used in promoting it. Their suspicions of self-interest 
are easily aroused. They have learned that professions of altruism 
on the part of reformers are not always to be taken at their face 
value. Not infrequently it turns out that the ostensible proponents 
of some plausible project are men of straw whom the captains of 
industry, or the real estate interests, or the street railway crowd 
have pushed to the front. Or the reform movement repels fair- 
minded men and women by placing in the limelight, as its leaders, 
men who are known to be illiberal in their views on other questions 
and narrow in their social sympathies. Anomalous though it is, 
you will sometimes find among the officers of a reform organization 
men and women who still live in the stagnant nineties, bric-a-brac 
from the Victorian age. Or, in still other instances, the reform 
movement repels by reason of the ultra-radicals who are behind it. 
People then distrust the proposal because they mistrust the leaders. 
What many radicals really want is not democracy, but “protocracy,” 
government by “forward-looking men,” to wit, government by them- 
selves. In any event reform movements are judged by the com- 
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pany they keep, and the public mind has grown suspicious. It 
wants to know not only whether the voice is the voice of Jacob but 
whether the hand is his also. To use a mercantile metaphor, re- 
form organizations have paid too little attention to the dressing of 
their front windows. In this they can learn something from the 
methods of the boss. 

Now all this must not be taken to imply that the history of re- 
form in American cities has been for the most part a chronicle of 
failure. The work of the reformers has been attended by a con- 
siderable degree of success. There is a common impression that all 
reformers are quitters, that they will not stay in the game to the 
end. “These reform movements,” an East Side gangster once said, 
“are like queen hornets. They sting you once, and then they die.” 
But there is no real basis for this impression. Reformers are noth- 
ing if not persistent. By sheer persistence they have overcome, in 
many fields of effort, the handicaps imposed by their personnel and 
methods. 

Reformers may have lacked sophistication; but they have not 
been deficient in courage or perseverance. Thrown back, they have 
returned to the fray. Take the single taxers, for instance. In 
forty years they have hardly won a single skirmish, but they are 
still on the firing line and the morale of their little army is as good 
as ever. The civil service reformers have been conducting what 
military men would call “a war of positions” for half a century and 
they are still at it. The eighteenth and nineteenth amendments 
demonstrate what organization and perseverance can do. In every 
field of reform there has been progress, a little in one place and a 
great deal more in another. We must not look for finality or com- 
plain because the reformer is with us always. It is the reformer 
who keeps the world headed upward. He is the salt of the earth. 

Every generation of men is introspective, dissatisfied with things 
as they are, craving something new and different. It discerns 
great shortcomings in itself. That, indeed, is what furnishes the 
inspiration to progress. 


2. Youth and Reform 


Bruce Barton, “Concerning Reformers,’ an editorial, Collier’s Weekly, 
March 20, 1926 


A certain gentleman who is now very distinguished was re- 
counting the experiences of his first years of married life. His 
wife and he had been raised in different parts of the country and, 
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while they agreed in principle on almost every important matter, 
their personal habits were divergent. After two or three years of 
well-bred wrangling he called for an armistice. 

“Look here,” he said, “Heaven only knows how. many hours we 
have spent in trying to change each other, and what’s the net of 
it all?” 

She was silent for a minute, checking over the record. Finally 
she said, “I don’t believe I have ever persuaded you to do anything, 
but I can remember one respect in which you have changed me. 
I now screw the cap back on the toothpaste after ’ve brushed my 
teeth.” 

Screwing the cap back on the toothpaste is a worthy practice, 
but bought at the cost of several years of wrangling it comes too 
high. And that is true of many reforms. 

The reforming impulse is generally a symptom of youth. Young 
mothers are all reformers, and I wonder sometimes how any child 
survives the loving care of the first four years. 

“Jimmie, don’t do that,” says the mother. “Jimmie, what did 
Mama tell you?” “Jimmie, if you don’t stop that right away 
I'll speak to your father.” 

Young men are reformers. I had a very decided attack of the 
disease when I was writing editorials at the age of twenty-one. The 
two reforms for which I contended most passionately were the | 
regulation of the railroads and the direct election of senators. — 
Both won. The railroads were so thoroughly regulated that they 
almost died. Whether the Senate of to-day is superior to the Sen- 
ate of Webster, Calhoun and Clay is a question which each man may 
decide for himself. 

And young nations are reformers. Old nations, like England 
and France, pass fewer laws than we do. Being more experienced 
with the ways of human nature, they forbid only the acts which 
are criminally wrong and let personal conduct pretty much 
alone. 

The three reasons why I personally have retired from the re- 
forming business are, first, because I am getting older. 

Second, because I think that if every man takes care of his own 
life and his own family the total result is going to be pretty satis- 
factory. When the Jews returned from captivity and began to 
rebuild their ruined city they hit upon a good formula. Each man 
built that part of the city wall which was “over against his own 
house.” By providing security for his own household he automati- 
cally did his effective share in making the whole city secure. 

Third, the forces that are working to make the world better are 
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so powerful and are making such satisfactory progress that they 
do not need any great amount of artificial stimulation. 

What abolished the saloon? National prohibition? Yes, but the 
saloon was doomed anyway. Business was abolishing it very rap- 
idly, for modern business is such that the drinking man cannot 
compete in it. The automobile was abolishing it, for ninety-nine 
per cent of men, if given the chance, would much rather spend an 
evening with their families in a car than with a bunch of rowdies 
at a bar. All the industries that are working to make home and 
food and entertainment cheaper and better were undermining the 
saloon. 

Not that we don’t need stirring up from time to time; we do. 
But the youthful reformers will tend to that, and the older profes- 
sionals ought, in most cases, to get into something else. Too long 
indulged in, reform destroys the saving sense of humor. Only a 
few can maintain the jolly balance of rotund old Luther. Said 
he to Melanchthon : 

“Come, brother Philip, let us leave God to run the world to-day. 
You and I will go fishing.” 


3. A Typical Independent Protest 


An appeal to vote the City Party ticket, issued in Philadelphia, February, 
1905 


VOTE THE CITY PARTY TICKET! 
47H Division, 29TH WARD 


To the voters of the 4th Division, 29th Ward 


REASONS 
Why they should support the Candidates of the CITY PARTY. 


Because the Candidates are well known in Professional and 
Business life, are opposed to increased taxation and pledged 
to support an honest and economical administration of the 
City Government, and betterment of the Public Schools. 
Because they are unalterably opposed to PETER E. SMITH 
and everything connected with his administration of local 
affairs. 

Because PETER E. SMITH, through his henchman, 
GEORGE EMMONS, an employe of the U. 8S. MINT im- 


1st 





2nd. 





3rd 
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ported SQUATTERS or subservient TOOLS of MACHINE 
POLITICS—TO ROB REPUBLICAN VOTERS of their 
AMERICAN Citizenship at the polls. These men packed 
the PRIMARY ELECTION BOX at the polls, at last pri- 
mary election held in JANUARY from 68 to 39 against 
them, to 158 ballots in the final count. 

Because CHAS. MONKS our REPUBLICAN JUDGE, for 
TWO (2) Years, could not be used for DISREPUTABLE 
purposes, he was cast aside for a BOY, GEORGE EMMONS, 
Jr., whose first vote was cast NOVEMBER last. 


4th 





WHY WAS THIS DONE? 


Because PETER E. SMITH sent POLICEMEN in UNI- 
FORM and CITIZENS clothes to protect the THIEVES who 
deprived you of your voice in DIVISION NOMINATIONS. 
Because our local DIVISION ticket has on it good and 
trusted nominees, and is endorsed by the DEMOCRATIC 
ORGANIZATION. 

"th——Because our duly elected primary election JUDGE (F. 
KERBAUGH), now a nominee for ASSESSOR absented him- 
self sufficiently long to allow of the FRAUDULENT organ- 
ization of the ELECTION BOARD. 


5th: 





6th 








8th: Because these Squatter Election Officers had never cast a vote 
in our division. 
9th: Honest assessors list, and honest primary election voting, 





We Demand as our Right. 


Repeaters and Purchased Votes stultify manhood! Do You 
Stand for it? 

We beg of you as loyal, upright and liberty-loving citizens, to 
come out and vote the CITY PARTY Ticket, where you will find 
Respectability standing shoulder to shoulder to down entrenched 
and protected Vice and Rascality. 


VOTE EARLY 


so that the Watchers may have greater opportunity to check re- 
peating during the last hour of voting, there being 58 names on 
our registry list not legal. 

Assert your Prerogative, Gentlemen, and by your interest and 
vote prevent our City’s honor from sinking deeper and deeper into 
the mire and slime of the most corrupt conditions that ever cursed 
a community. 

Wm. F. Berxenstoor, M. D. 
Epwin R. Girvin, M. D. 
A. B, NicHonas, 
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14. 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS 


Who is Brand Whitlock? Mention a number of other distin- 
guished Ohio mayors from his own and other cities. 
What would you say of Roosevelt as a reformer? What did 
he mean when he talked about “the lunatic fringe’ ? 
What does Munro say about the uncompromising attitude of the 
typical reformer? Do you agree? Give illustrations to support 
your view. 
Does a politician have a right to change his mind; in other 
words, is he ever excusable for being inconsistent ? 
Study the history of Grover Cleveland and his attitude toward 
the civil service and show how, as time went on, he lost so much 
of his earlier popularity. 
Apply the following remark of Woodrow Wilson to the case of 
the average reformer: “Nothing is easier than to make an. un- 
workable law; and nothing is harder than to execute it.” 
What does Munro mean when he says that some reformers are 
physicians and some are surgeons? 
Is it in your own observation true that, as Munro says, the usual 
reformer is skeptical of anything that is being promoted by 
others—that the most vigorous denunciation of one reform often 
comes, not from the camp of the common enemy, but from those 
who ought to be allies? 
Munro discusses four criticisms of reform movements in general 
in this country. What are they? What would you say regarding 
each ? 
What does Munro mean when he says that reform ought to be 
sold to the people in their own language? What does this have 
to do with the molding of opinion in favor of the reform ? 
Give definite reasons why the first of these slogans for a can- 
didate is much more effective than the second: 

“Vote for B—he stands by his friends.” 

“Vote for A—he stands for economy and efficiency in city gov- 

ernment.” 


Discuss: “It is the reformer who keeps the world headed upward. 
He is the salt of the earth.” 

What comment might one make upon the influence of the college 
and university upon citizenship? What does Bryce have to say 
on this question ? 

Are there any general observations which might be made con- 
cerning the relationship between the age of an individual and his 
or her ardor in reform? 

What impression is made upon you by the independent protest: 
“Vote the City Party Ticket”? Collect other examples of the 
same type of appeal. 
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TOPICS FOR FURTHER INVESTIGATION AND 
DISCUSSION 


What did the man mean who said that a reformer must have the 
sense of time of a geologist? Is this statement true? Is it a good 
thing for society, or a bad thing, that reforms usually come rather 
slowly? (Some one else defines a reformer as a blind man in 
a dark closet, hunting for a hat which is not there.) 

A noted American educator once said that if he could not upset 
the views of a student who came into his class, and make him 
think for himself, it was a waste of the student’s time to come. 
What did he mean? Would you agree? a 

In his address before the National Municipal League at its 
annual meeting in Pittsburgh, November, 1925, Mr. Walter 
Lippmann made the following remarks: 


The dream of reform in America has consisted in the rescue of the 
distressed maiden from the clutches of the machine politicians by 
the pure and noble independent. Thus the word reformer and the 
word politician have come to mean two flatly opposing things. <A 
reformer is supposed never to be a good politician and a good poli- 
tician is supposed never to be interested in reform. A reformer is 
supposed to be always at war with the machine. A politician is 
supposed to be always at work resisting and obstructing plans of 
reformers. I think I do not overstate the case when I say that the 
municipal reform movements of this generation have been based on 
the premise that the American party organization 1s incapable of 
furnishing good government. 


Mr. Lippmann goes on to say that while twenty years ago there 
may have been a good deal of justification for such an attitude, 
the situation to-day is vastly changed. 

(See here the “Professional Politician—Old Style,” and the “Pro- 
fessional Politician—New Style,” in the chapter on “Political 
Parties and Public Opinion.” 
See Lippmann again, Phantom Public, Chap. xii (Harcourt, 
Brace, 1925; copyright now held by Maecmillan)—an excellent 
chapter on “The Criteria of Reform.” 

See Charles T. Kelley, “Are Radicals Insane?” Current History, 
May, 1924. 

Theodore Roosevelt’s Autobiography has interesting material on 
the subject of reform. See also The Strenuous Life, especially 
“Latitude and Longitude among Reformers.” The lives of 
Roosevelt by William Draper Lewis and by Joseph Bucklin 
Bishop are important. 

Frederic C. Howe, The Confessions of a Reformer (Scribner’s, 
1925), has a vast amount of material giving insight into the 
workings of the mind of a reformer. His experiences as an in- 
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timate associate of Tom Johnson in Cleveland, in the Ohio state 
legislature, at Ellis Island, and later at the Peace Conference 
at Versailles are all interesting and worth-while reading. 


. Iman article in the New Republic, November 18, 1925, the follow- 


ing remarks are to be found on page 318: “The reformers them- 

selves are primarily responsible for the death of reform. They 

have ceased to take their own campaigns seriously.” 

Why is it that some pugilistic notion is so frequently connected 

with the word reform, as the newspaper headline which reads: 

“Women Called to Battle for Reform Moves’ ? 

For many years, the Editor has been interested in reform and re- 

formers and has collected references dealing with this subject. The 

names of some of the authors and their books are given below: 

Gerald Stanley Lee, The Lost Art of Reading (Putnam, 1902). 

Ralph Waldo Emerson, Essays, “The New England Reformers” 
(also reprinted, Harvard Classics, V); also, “Man, the Re- 
former.” 

Julian Street, Our Most Interesting American (Century, 1915), 
deals with Roosevelt. 

Edmund Burke, Reflections on the French Revolution. 

James Russell Lowell, “Essay on Thoreau.” 

Herbert Croly, The Promise of American Life, 1386-175 (Mac- 
millan, 1911). 

Horace Greeley, Recollections of a Busy Ife, 497-527 (J. B. 
Ford, 1868). 

Job E. Hedges, Common Sense in Politics, Chap. V (Moffat, 
Yard & Co., 1910). 

Sydney Smith, Fallacies of Anti-Reformers, Harvard Classics, 
XXVII. 

Samuel P. Orth, Five American Politicians (Burrows Bros., 
1906). 

Walter E. Weyl, The New Democracy (Macmillan, 1914). 

William Bennett Munro, The Government of American Cities, 
4th ed., Chap. xxii (Macmillan, 1926). 

Robert C. Brooks, Political Parties and Electoral Problems, Part 
IV (Harper, 1923). 

Independent, March 7, 1925, an article on calendar reform. 

Independent, October 10, 1925: “Confessions of a Reformed 
Reformer.” 

Charles Platt, The Riddle of Society, Chap. x (Dutton, 1926). 

Joyce O. Hertzler, History of Utopian Thought, 274-275, 303, 
305 (Macmillan, 1923). 

Van Wyck Brooks, “Emerson and the Reformers, 
Magazine, December, 1926. 

Bertrand Russell, “The Harm That Good Men Do,” Harper’s 
Magazine, October, 1926. 
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Senator Benjamin Antin, The Gentleman from the 22nd, an 
autobiography (Boni and Liveright, 1927). 

Frederick L. Allen, “These Disillusioned Highbrows,” Independ- 
ent, Spring Literary number, April 9, 1927. 

L. L. Doggett, Life of Robert R. McBurney (¥. M. Barton, 
Cleveland, 1902). 

William Adams Brown, Morris K. Jesup (a wealthy man who 
assisted Anthony Comstock financially) (Scribner, 1910). 

Woodrow Wilson, “Hide and Seek Politics,” Public Papers, II, 
204 (Harper, 1926). 
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drawing to an inglorious end. We shall have always some of his 
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170-171) : 
1. Administrative 
2. Moral 


8. Democratic 
4, Industrial 


CHAPTER XXit 
THE APPEAL OF THE DEMAGOGUE 


Not many years ago, a distinguished student of government 
delivered a series of lectures on “Personality in Politics.” In 
these lectures, he discussed three types of politician: the re- 
former whose ill-considered and badly planned schemes often 
result in as much harm as good; the boss, whose type of appeal 
is here treated under the heading of the demagogue; and the 
leader who represents the highest and best in the politics of a 
democracy. 

Webster’s New International Dictionary defines a demagogue 
as one who plays an insincere role in public life for the sake of 
gaining political influence or office. It is indeed unfortunate 
that a democratic society, organized with political parties, 
should present so many opportunities for him to ply his trade— 
so many opportunities to put the interests of the individual 
candidate and office holder, and the interests of the party, above 
those of the public. It will do us little good to condemn the 
system which makes this possible—until we find a better sys- 
tem. About forty years ago, when the first edition of Bryce’s 
American Commonwealth appeared, the man who could de- 
nounce the boss with the loudest voice and in the most vehement 
language was accounted the most patriotic citizen. 

Be it said to our credit that in forty years we have learned 
something. We know that some bosses have been more or less 
beneficent despots. In Washington a statue has been erected 
to the once hated “Boss Shepard.” We know that all men who 
use the methods of the demagogue are not villains. We are 
beginning to see that it is from our system of political, social 
and economic organization that these men and methods have 
developed, and that, at present, they fulfill a need. Until we 
succeed in developing other agencies to perform the services 
now performed by the boss and his party organization, let us 
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refrain from denunciation, even though we disapprove of his 
motives. 

By a careful study of his methods and of his appeal in 
general, perhaps we can develop other means of performing 
such of these services as are necessary and desirable, and of 
reducing his power. Whether the aim of the individual boss 
or demagogue be good or bad, it is evident from the following 
pages that the appeal is often on a low and sordid level. The 
opening selection consists of a number of chapters from a text- 
book for politicians, designed to serve as a guide to modern 
demagogues as Machiavelli’s The Prince served for centuries 
as a textbook for despots. It contains a wealth of illustrations, 
frequently presented with a rather dry but irresistible humor. 

The second selection presents in some detail, a description 
of the methods used by one who is certainly among the greatest 
of the modern masters of the arts of demagogy. The interpre- 
tation of the familiar Act III, Scene 2 of Julius Cesar which 
concludes the chapter was prepared by the Editor, and is pre- 
sented here with an acknowledgement of indebtedness to the 
eminent lecturer, Dr. Edward Howard Griggs. This scene is 
without doubt the most skillful and masterly treatment of this 
theme to be found anywhere in all literature. Would that its 
lesson might be taught in all the schools, to show why and how 
republics fall! 


1, The Demagogue 


Freperick E. Venn, The Demagogue: A Textbook for Politicians, Chaps. 
i, ii, iii, iv, viii, and ix. These articles first appeared in the Independent, 
‘April 26, May 10, and June 7, 1924, and were later 
reprinted in pamphlet form 


PREFACE 


The world is possessed of a small number of volumes which are 
acknowledged to have said the most profoundly true things there 
are to say on a given subject. Such a volume is The Prince which 
Niccolo Machiavelli wrote some 410 years ago as a textbook for 
despots. No absolute ruler since that time has made a success of 
the game who did not follow minutely the principles set forth by 
the astute Florentine. Many of these principles hold as good to-day 
as they did four hundred years ago, but the change in the outward 
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facts of life has made necessary new methods of application. Mach- 
iavelli wrote when force of arms determined political power, and so 
he devoted much space to advising princes on how best to maintain 
themselves by armies. It is for that reason that one may imagine 
Poincaré with the famous textbook constantly at his elbow, and 
likewise such minor lights as Leon Trotsky, Mustapha Kemal, 
Pilsudski, ef al. But in our Western world to-day, resort to arms 
is not generally practicable for those who would be rulers. The 
American counterpart of the 15th century Italian prince, the dem- 
agogue, mobilizes votes, not bayonets. Obviously, therefore, he 
cannot employ the same methods as did the Renaissance Despots, 
and a new and wisely prepared textbook is called for. 

No book frankly devoted to setting forth the principles and meth- 
ods of successful demagogy exists; neither colleges nor correspond- 
ence schools offer courses in the art. It is high time that something 
were done to fill this gap in the preparation for one of life’s most 
important and practical pursuits. 

The chapters which follow are, in a sense, a digest, a condensa- 
tion of the book which must be written—the authoritative and 
elaborate opus which shall explain in detail the technique of a 
demagogy. 


CHAPTER I 


Concerning the Motives, Aims, and Goal of a Demagogue 


The aim of a demagogue is the same as that of almost all other 
men, namely, his own advancement and advantage. In fact, with- 
out such an aim, he is no true demagogue and will soon find him- 
self in difficulties. It is the A, B, C of demagogy to learn to 
_ consider all projects, proposals, and suggested measures in the light 
of personal benefit. 

It is no less essential that the demagogue never admit, either pub- 
licly or privately, that his aim is his own advantage. On the con- 
trary, he must proclaim himself everywhere and always as the 
people’s servant, a martyr to their cause. The moment he forgets 
this precept he cuts off votes; and votes are the lifeblood of the 
demagogue. Indeed, his whole energy must be devoted to win- 
ning and holding the suffrage of men and women. The ideal repre- 
sentative of the profession decides his every action on the basis of 
its ultimate result in favorable ballots. They are the gauge of his 
success, his sole master. At the end of every demagogue’s life, he 
should be able to look back and say, “I have fought a good fight ; 
I have kept the votes.” 
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Once he is fixed in the motives which are to guide his actions, it 
is well for one who aspires to be a successful demagogue to take 
thought seriously as to the ultimate public office which he hopes 
to hold. Nearly all members of the profession undoubtedly harbor 
a secret aspiration to the Presidency. This aspiration, however, is 
not without its dangers for the demagogue and may prove his 
undoing. It is well for him to consider the million-to-one chance 
against his occupation of the White House. In attempting to make 
the broad political appeal necessary to become eligible for the 
Presidency, the demagogue runs great risk of cutting away the 
sure support he has in his own section. The wise demagogue is he 
who makes secure his own field; his own State furnishes the widest 
reasonable arena for him; the highest office that he should have in 
mind is that of United States Senator. 

A conspicuous example of the wisdom of making sure of one’s 
own field, even at the expense of national favor, is Senator Robert 
M. La Follette of Wisconsin. During the war, Senator La Follette, 
with a really amazing prevision, very wisely and openly took the 
view of the majority of the people of his own State instead of, and 
in opposition to, that of the majority of the nation. His attacks 
on the Allies and his support of the Germans won him the hatred 
of the nation as a whole, but endeared him permanently to the citi- 
zens of Wisconsin. Whatever chance he had of ever being President 
(and it was small) he sacrificed, but he assured himself the position 
of Senator from Wisconsin for the rest of his life. 

While it is not the intention of this book to set up one man as 
the perfect pattern of the demagogue in the way that Machiavelli 
took Cesare Borgia as the ideal prince, it must be said impartially, 
and in eulogy, that the career of Senator La Follette deserves the 
closest study by all those aspiring to political success. The Senator 
offers an enduring example of complete mastery of the art of dema- 
gogy, and no student of the art can afford to pass him by. For 
demagogy is an art and not a phenomenon of nature, and the 
demagogue achieves success, not by accident, but by constant study 
of the lives of other demagogues and by the application of their 
principles to his own problems. 


CHAPTER II 


Concerning the Mode of Life of a Demagogue; his Dress, his Home 
and Office, his Food and Drink 


No matter what may be his natural or acquired preferences, the 
successful demagogue regulates his mode of life entirely with regard 
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to its effect on his constituents. His dwelling, his place of business, 
his dress, his food and drink, his personal habits are such as will 
make a favorable impression on that majority of his constituency 
on which he depends for success. 

The dwelling of the demagogue should never be a pretentious one, 
and on no account should it be artistic. A servant of the people 
should be lodged in a house which the people will recognize as of 
themselves—which means that it should be devoid of any claim to 
beauty. The home of Mr. Magnus Johnson, for example, the new 
Senator from Minnesota, is an ideal demagogue’s home. It is 
not tainted by art, nor is it so much as made dangerous by flow- 
ers and shrubs. In the case of the wealthy demagogue, the elec- 
torate will make a concession as to size, but never as to artistic 
value. 

As for his dress, the factors of training and occupation enter in. 
Generally, the demagogue does well to dress in an inelegant, if not 
actually ugly, manner, clothing himself in a way that appeals to 
the people as their own. The brown derby hat of Governor Smith 
of New York has been a great asset to him. Probably Governor 
Smith, if he retains any preference on the subject of hats other than 
« the preference dictated by political advantage, would prefer some- 
thing else to a brown derby. Indeed to so intelligent a man the 
sight of a brown derby hat must be positively nauseating. But it 
is now a political necessity for him, an identification mark, a 
genial link with the common people. 

It is not many years ago that photographs of William J. Bryan, 
clad in overalls and carrying milk pails, freshly filled by his own 
efforts, were well distributed throughout the country. These pic- 
tures made a good impression, which was, unfortunately for Mr. 
Bryan, counteracted by the report that he had had several thousand- 
dollar electric fixtures installed in his home. No home occupied by 
a man seeking public office should contain even one electric fixture 
costing a thousand dollars. Mr. Bryan immediately denied that the 
fixtures had cost a thousand dollars, and claimed that the price had 
been only two hundred and fifty, each. But even that was much 
too high a figure to escape public censure. 

The political art of inelegant dressing is well understood by 
Senator Brookhart from Iowa. If it is not always the same suit 
that he wears, it must be that he has a method of ageing his suits 
before showing them in public. His hats are commendably slouchy, 
and his name is favorably connected with overalls, but he achieved 
a stroke of genius when he foreswore dress suits until Judge Ken- 
yon should be elected President, an attitude which implies an eter- 
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nal abnegation of those effete garments. This position of his meets 
with high approval from the majority of the people of Iowa. 

Missouri’s master demagogue, Senator James A. Reed, invites 
study of his methods in dress. In his 1922 primary campaign 

Senator Reed delivered practically all his speeches while collarless 
and in rolled-up shirt-sleeves. When the Senator removed his 
collar and rolled up his sleeves, his auditors knew beyond a doubt 
that he was one of them—as common as they were, perhaps com- 
moner. Senator Magnus Johnson of Minnesota also has been known 
to make good use of the act of ripping off a collar while addressing 
an audience. It seems to be established that the removal of a 
collar in the presence of an audience is more effective than appear- 
ing before the audience without a collar in the first place. 

As there is a dress technique and a dwelling technique in the art 
of demagogy, there are also precepts to be followed in the matter 
of food and drink. The skillful demagogue will not eat rich and 
costly foods unless he is certain that his eating of them can never 
be learned by his constituents. A diet of the staple foods of the 
masses of the people (onions, corned beef and cabbage, ete., etc.) 
is recommended for the demagogue, and he should make occasional 
statements concerning his popular tastes in this matter. 

The section of the country in which he resides determines the 
demagogue’s course in drink. In New York and New Jersey, it 
is clearly advisable for the demagogue to drink alcoholic beverages. 
In the Middle West he is a teetotaler. In California he takes an 
occasional glass of wine. Cases have been known of reputed total 
abstainers carrying elections in “wet” districts by appearing some- 
what under the influence of liquor on the public streets at the 
crucial moment and having the fact well spread about by faithful 
lieutenants. The reassured electorate responded favorably as a 
result. 

Before the advent of woman suffrage, wise demagogues were os- 
tentatiously addicted to the use of chewing, or, as it is called, 
“eating” plug tobacco, even at an injury to digestion. Now, how- 
ever, the advantage is not so certain. Most demagogues find it 
advisable to smoke pipes and cigars rather than cigarettes. In all 
these matters the successful demagogue guides himself by a meticu- 
lous study of the tastes of his constituents.* 





1[Much additional material of the type presented by Mr. Venn in Sec. 1 
of this chapter will be found in Frant R. Kent, The Great Game of Politics 
(Doubleday, Page & Co., 1924), and especially in Political Behavior 
(Morrow, 1928).] 
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CHAPTER IIT 


Concerning the Education, Occupation and Special rs 
of a Demagogue 


It is a mistake to suppose that education is unnecessary or in- 
jurious to a demagogue. The only question about which there can 
be any argument is the kind and degree of education most beneficial. 
A careful study of the leaders in the profession indicates that a 
demagogue may profit by a college training if he does not lose his 
commonness thereby. The modern university furnishes an oppor- 
tunity for practice in demagogy for those foresighted enough to 
envision a demagogic career; it can be used as a trial ground, with 
no permanent punishment for political mistakes. 

However, prospective demagogues are well advised to avoid the 
larger and more famous universities. It is hard for a demagogue 
to live down the stigma of having graduated from Yale or Harvard, 
Earning one’s way through college offers a sure means of avert- 
ing possible criticism as to the higher education of a demagogue; 
it takes the curse out of a university degree. 

An aspirant’s occupation may wield a vital influence on his suc- 
cess in demagog y: Most demagogues are lawyers, and tactically, 
the law is the supremely favorable vocation for the profession. 
Speeches, pleadings, arguments, talk, talk, talk—these are legiti- 
mate, proper, expected from a lawyer; and without talk the dema- 
gogue is lost. Hditors have had considerable success as demagogues, 
and recently, so have farmers and labor leaders. It may be set 
down as an unalterable rule that no artist, scientist, literary man or 
philosopher can make a success as a demagogue in ae ee The 
people are too suspicious of learning. 

Mr. Lloyd George has recently stated that the orator wins 
against the newspaper every time, and he ought to know. The 
ability to sway an audience by loud, insistent, combative talk is 
absolutely necessary to the demagogue. This ability can be ac- 
quired. Demosthenes did it by secret practice. The main thing 
seems to be to overcome a false sense of propriety. 

The case of any outstanding demagogue illustrates the impor- 
tance of oratory. Wm. J. Bryan won his first nomination to the 
Presidency entirely by a speech, and oratory alone has made pos- 
sible his subsequent career. Consider for example how Magnus 
Johnson roared his way into the United States Senate, and how 
Senator Reed keeps his seat there by -incessant shouting at the top 
of his lungs. Senator La Follette, our exemplary demagogue, and 
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Senators Lodge, Beveridge, and others all recognize the importance 
to the demagogue of mere talk. 

Those who have failed solely through lack of oratorical ability 
lend even more striking illustrations of the prime necessity of the 
gift of speech. Mr. Wm. Randolph Hearst, the publisher, seems to 
possess nearly all the characteristics of the ideal demagogue to a 
superlative degree, and yet he has not achieved political success. 
The one loophole in his armor is his inability to shout in the ac- 
cepted manner, and so he has failed. The relative failure of Mr. 
Herbert Hoover in politics is due very largely to his refusal to 
speak much above a whisper in delivering his addresses. Mr. 
Hoover may in general be cited as a sad example of the results of 
failure to employ the best technique of the demagogue. 

The demagogue may profit by travel. It is not that he really 
learns much by travel, although of course, it is possible he may 
learn something, but travel gives him a reputation of learning, an 
appearance of authority on the places visited. His voyages, how- 
ever, must never effect a change in his views. On the contrary, they 
must inevitably confirm his previous statements. The European 
pilgrimages of United States Senators in 1923 well illustrated this. 
Each Senator, no matter what his opinions, came home with exactly 
the same views with which he departed. All the Senators saw and 
heard identically the same evidence in Europe (this was inevitable 
since they all attended the same banquets) but came back with the 
same diametrically opposed conclusions. This, of course, illustrates 
the fact that a demagogue’s conclusions are not determined by the 
facts in the case but by the necessities of his situation. 

Among other qualifications desirable in a demagogue may be men- 
tioned the “camera sense.” ‘This means the instinct for striking 
the right attitude of statesmanlike power and stern integrity before 
the camera. Those demagogues who have the camera sense per- 
fectly developed are never caught off guard by the photographer. 
They can feel his presence without seeing him. That demagogue 
whose rugged features “screen well,’ with or without make-up, is, 
in these days, truly gifted. 

The cordial smile, the convincing handshake, the spontaneous 
kiss for the children of constituents—these are all valuable muni- 
tions for the demagogue. He must make the voters feel their inti- 
macy with him. To be able to call a man “Herman” when his 
name happens to be “Herman” is a considerable political asset. 
And if the correct surname can be attached, so much the 
better. 

These are only a few hints, each capable of indefinite elaboration, 
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which illustrate the attention to detail, absolutely essential to the 
candidate for demagogic laurels. 


CHAPTER IV 
Concerning the Convictions and Principles of a Demagogue 


Convictions in a demagogue are a weakness and may prove a 
very serious injury. They are the last infirmity of some otherwise 
very splendid demagogues. Just as sensuous and selfish thoughts 
drop away from the Buddhist who seeks perfection, convictions 
should be put aside by one seeking to become an ideal demagogue. 
To be sure, the demagogue must always vehemently insist that he 
is true to his convictions and standing squarely for the principles 
in which he believes. But this is solely for the benefit of the 
voting public which continues to be impressed by advertised fidel- 
ity to convictions. The demagogue knows very well that to get 
votes he must advocate what the majority of his constituents want 
advocated, and so he can’t afford principles of his own which might 
interfere with his adoption of the popular attitude. 

Consider the case of Senator E. I. Edwards, who is credited 
with being a total abstainer, yet he rode on a mug of beer into the 
offices of Governor of New Jersey and later United States Senator. 
He held the flowing bowl in front of the parched tongues of New 
Jersey voters and they followed it like a grail even into the polling 
places. Like the sterling demagogue that he is, Mr. Edwards 
suppressed his convictions on the liquor question, if he had any. 

It must not be supposed that Senator Edwards is insincere. 
Sincerity does not enter into the situation at all. One cannot ac- 
cuse a man of chucking over his principles if he has no principles, 
and the true demagogue has no principles. People who point to 
Senator La Follette’s French name and question the sincerity of 
his pro-Germanism only betray their ignorance of the elemental 
rules of demagogy. So do they who wonder how a low-tariff pro- 
tagonist like Senator Hiram Johnson could have put so high a 
protection on citrus fruits and nuts. They forget that Senator 
Johnson’s constituents raise citrus fruits and nuts. 

Senator Moses of New Hampshire is said to have declared that 
“there is another victory for the Republican party in the League 
of Nations yet.” It was a tactical error for the Senator to let this 
opinion get to the public, but the spirit behind the statement can 
be heartily commended to students of demagogy. The test for a 
demagogue should never be the merits of an issue; votes alone 
matter. 
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When a demagogue has ascertained the advantageous side to take 
on any question, he naturally takes that side, and with vehemence. 
He is always careful to announce that he is following his deepest 
conviction in the matter, and says, or arranges to have others say 
for him, that it takes a great deal of courage to take the position 
he is taking because of the forces and interests arrayed on the other 
side. Single-handed, with his back to the wall, he is fighting for 
the cause of the people against sinister powers. Senators La 
Follette, Reed, and Johnson have been particularly clever and con- 
vincing in giving the impression that they have fought with high 
courage against heavy odds. That they have always been brave 
on the majority side goes without saying. 

For a very subtle example of how to win a reputation for coura- 
geous sincerity, observe Senator Borah of Idaho. At the risk of 
seeming inconsistent and insincere, Senator Borah demands an 
international arrangement to preserve the peace, and in the same 
breath damns the League of Nations and every existing attempt 
to that end; he wants a World Court and yet flies into a rage at 
the suggestion that the United States join the present World 
Court. “There is an honest statesman,” say his supporters (in- 
cluding his Idaho constituents). “He thinks for himself and ain’t 
afraid to say what he thinks.” No eulogy could warm a dema- 
gogue’s heart more than this. 

This chapter may well close with a warning illustration of the 
dreadful consequences which ensue when a public official entertains 
and acts upon convictions. President Taft’s political ruin was 
undoubtedly due to his support of Secretary of the Interior Ball- 
anes in the Ballinger-Pinchot disagreement. Convinced of Ball- 
inger’s integrity, the President refused to force his resignation, 
though hé™brought down his own political house about his head 
because of it. Any experienced demagogue, when he found that the 
public had been aroused against Mr. Ballinger, would have dis- 
covered the iniquity of the Secretary of the Interior and would 
have ousted him with great force and heat, thus making of the 
affair a political asset instead of a liability. Mr. Taft stood by 
his principles and lost the Presidency. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Concerning the Demagogue’s Attitude toward the Solution of 
Public Questions 


Ostensibly, the demagogue is always seeking, sternly and tire- 
lessly, the solution, in a matter satisfactory to his supporters, of 
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public questions in which they are interested. He must appear to be 
striving to remove the injustices, iniquities and inconveniences 
under which his adherents suffer, to rectify their wrongs, to con- 
found their enemies and oppressors. Yet the wise demagogue dces 
not really strive for the solution of public questions unless such 
solution is likely to be advantageous to himself. Sometimes, it is 
to his advantage that a question be solved, and, then, of course, he 
makes a genuine and strong effort to bring the solution. More 
often, it is to the advantage of the demagogue that questions in 
which his backers are most interested be not solved. Such being 
the case, however strong his public statements, however bitter his 
castigations of enemies of himself and the people, the wise, fore- 
sighted demagogue sees to it, quietly, as best he can, that the ques- 
tions at issue are not solved. Frequently, the solution of public 
questions would mean the end of the demagogue’s claim on the 
support and suffrage of the people, and, accordingly, the end of his 
holding of public office. To the demagogue, the object of agitating 
a public question is not to achieve its solution, but to get into public 
office and stay there. Naturally, therefore, from the demagogue’s 
point of view, public questions should be solved only when they are 
no longer of political value to him. 

William H. Thompson, one time Mayor of Chicago, already 
enshrined in these pages as a demagogue of parts, chose reform of 
the ridiculous traction situation existing in Chicago as his trump 
card in playing for his first election. During the whole eight years 
in which he held the office of mayor, he continued to promise better 
transit facilities, and continued, apparently, an uninterrupted fight 
against the evil traction forces that were thwarting him. Yet he 
was thwarted to the end! He was still fighting the people’s battle 
against prodigious odds, when he went out of office. Thompson’s 
tactics worked splendidly for the first four years, since at their end 
he was reelected, but he carried the matter too far. The incon- 
venience of the people became so excessive that the mayor would 
have done better to solve the problem finally and trot out some other 
question with some other iniquitous forces to attack. 

Mayor Hylan of New York would do well to profit by the error 
of his colleague. Mr. Hylan has denounced the corrupt traction 
interests for years, with the pleasing outcome of a 417,000 majority 
in his second election. Now, deep into his second term, his mas- 
terly exposures continue, but there are evidences of growing impa- 
tience on the part of the people at Mr, Hylan’s failure to supply 
new subways. It appears that in constructive work the mayor’s 
long reign has equaled that of Mr. Thompson in barrenness. The 
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forces of evil, with their vast and secret powers, have been too 
much for him. It’s all very well to be the people’s champion, but 
even the people like to back a winner occasionally, Of course, 
Mayor Hylan fears the solution of this question because he has 
been a one-issue man. With the transit problem laid away, his 
stock in trade would be gone, but unless it is laid away, he himself 
may be gone. There can be no doubt that totally fresh menaces and 
denunciations would be well received from this time forth. 

Many a demagogue’s fate has been sealed by the solution of his 
pet question and that of many another is threatened by a similar 
catastrophe. Glancing abroad, consider the dismal doom which 
overtook Demagogue de Valera when the Irish issue ceased to be 
an issue. Since that time he has been trying to breathe life into a 
skeleton. German demagogues are terribly upset by the advent of 
a liberal government in France, for now the menace of Poincaré 
has been denied them. Does anyone suppose that Senators Lodge 
and Johnson desire an end to agitation in favor of the League of 
Nations or the International Court? Far from it. As Senator 
Moses said, there are a lot of votes left in the League of Nations 
yet. Fortunately the Senators in this case do not have to keep 
the agitation alive; that is done for them by the League’s support- 
ers. This diverts suspicion of artificially prolonging the issue from. 
the Senators. 

Senator La Follette would not be the flawless master of demagogy 
that he is if he really desired a permanent solution of the railway 
problem. The imperfections of the country’s railways furnish the 
Senator with an enduring and vote-getting issue, and he would be 
unwise to liquidate it even though he is no one-issue demagogue, 
but very versatile and rich in objects of attack. 

It has been well proved that it is advisable and profitable for the 
demagogue to keep the country in emotional and economic turmoil 
a good part of the time. However, in this as in all other things, 
the extent of his mastery is judged by his discretion and he must 
not carry the matter too far. 


CHAPTER IX 


Concerning Certain Ethical Problems Met in the Career of a 
Practical Demagogue 


The constant profession of the highest motives and sentiments is 
incumbent on the demagogue. It is equally essential that he at- 
tribute the purest altruism to his auditors and prospective con- 
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stituents. These rules are invariable no matter how selfish may 
be the demagogue’s motives or the interests to which he is appealing. 
It is well occasionally also to punctuate one’s speeches with refer- 
ences to the old-fashioned, ruggee virtues—filial affection, love of 
the home, of children, of animals. This tends to obscure the base- 
ness of an attitude, and flatters the hearers, since it implies their 
possession of these virtues, and proves beyond all doubt the speak- 
er’s own intimacy with them. 

Although talking easily on all matters under the sun, the dem- 
agogue must always profess modesty and never talk down to his 
audience. 

The demagogue must contribute to all charities for which his aid 
is solicited. Indeed, it is very effective to send in a check before 
being asked. This always gets a good deal of favorable comment, 
and frequently it is an economy since the unsolicited contribution 
can sometimes safely be less than if it had been asked for. 

Although the sole guide for the demagogue is expendiency, it is 
best, if possible, to maintain a rugged honesty in money matters. 
The menace of discovery of dishonesty is always unpleasant. On 
the other hand, the demagogue must not expect perfection in his 
supporters. He sometimes finds it advisable to push his tolerance 
to the extreme where they are concerned. After all, the component 
parts of a comprehensive political machine have to be provided for, 
and generally there are not enough offices, contracts, etc., to go 
round. 

The demagogue should make it a fundamental rule to transact 
his political business orally. Letters are dangerous. Of course, it 
is elementary to avoid checks in transactions which may be ques- 
tioned later. 

Except where one demagogue threatens the position of another, 
it is well for the demagogue to be friendly with the whole profes- 
sion. Following this principle no doubt, Mayor Hylan recently 
employed Senator Hiram Johnson in some legal matter for the City 
of New York carrying a fee of $25,000. Mr. Hearst is also 
believed to have employed the Senator legally to the latter’s profit, 
but this is not quite certain as the fee gained from his service to 
New York City may have been thought of vaguely as a Hearst 
payment. Since Mr. Hylan’s election, the government of New York 
City and Mr. Hearst have been almost synonymous. 

Immorality in a demagogue is a severe political liability. It has 
ruined more than one otherwise promising demagogue. The wise 
member of the profession marries a substantial, sensible woman 
and maintains a good showing of children. If well advertised, a 
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large family makes an excellent vote-getter. As to the conduct of 
his family, the demagogue’s wife should avoid “high society” as 
she would the plague. With her, the home and family come first, 
as she is always wise enough to state when interviewed. The only 
office she may accept is a noncompetitive one in a charitable organi- 
zation, basking in the favor of the people and the press. 


EPILOGUE 


These brief chapters are but an outline of the guidebook for 
demagogues which remains to be written. It is of course fool- 
hardy to suppose that so meagre a treatise could do more than hint 
at the rules of an art so vast and highly developed as the modern 
art of demagogy. However, it contains enough fundamental prin- 
ciples to carry the unfledged demagogue past the pitfalls of his 
initial years. If study of it will save but one young demagogue 
from premature eclipse it will have served its purpose and earned 
the gratitude of our democratic world. 


2. The Demagogue in Politics 


Exinu Root, The War, Russian and Political Addresses, 215-226 (Harvard 
University Press, 1918) 


What evidence has Mr. Hearst produced of his fitness for the 
office of Governor of the State of New York? 

Of his private life I shall not speak further than to say that 
from no community in this state does there come concerning him 
that testimony of lifelong neighbors and acquaintances to his 
private virtues, the excellence of his morals, and the correctness of 
his conduct which we should like to have concerning the man who 
is to be made the governor of our state. 

What evidence comes from his public career? He has been a 
member of Congress from New York City, and he owed his office 
to a Tammany organization and Tammany votes in a Tammany 
district; but he has been an absolute cipher in Congress. That is 
his entire public career. _ 

He is really known to us solely as a young man, very rich by 
inheritance, who has become the owner of a number of sensational 
yellow journals; he has taken in his newspapers the popular side 
upon all questions relating to labor and corporations and has sus- 
tained it by much violent denunciation and many falsehoods, and 
he has been a persistent secker for office on the strength of taking 
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the popular side; he has published whatever he thought would 
please the working people for the purpose of getting the labor vote. 
It is difficult to believe that the hard-headed, shrewd workingmen 
of America will give him much credit for that. 

There is, however, affirmative evidence of Mr. Hearst’s unfitness 
for the great office of governor. You will perceive that to the 
remedy of corporate wrongs for which he offers himself two things 
are necessary—first, intelligent and well-devised legislation, which 
shall strip from the wrongdoing corporate managers the advantage 
of laws made under their influence to facilitate their practices, 
which shall clearly prohibit their wrongful acts, and which shall 
provide the machinery and procedure and the necessary agencies 
for enforcing those laws; and, second, the judicial enforcement of 
the laws, which requires upright and courageous judges who will . 
administer thé laws without fear or favor, uninfluenced by wealth 
or popularity or personal friends or political bosses. 

Underlying both of these and necessary to both, is political purity, 
for without that neither legislatures nor courts can be pure. 

How stands Mr. Hearst’s record as to political purity? Why, he 
comes to us covered all over with the mark of Tammany and Tam- 
many’s leader, Murphy, whom he himself has denounced as a scoun- 
drel and a thief; he comes to us not answering to the call of the 
people of the state, not as the honest candidate of the Democratic 
party of the state, but nominated by his own procurement, through 
as shameful a deal with the boss of Tammany as ever disgraced a 
political history of the state—a deal under which a great body of 
the regularly elected delegates to the Democratic convention were 
unseated and, in their absence, the nomination of Mr. Hearst was 
made by the solid vote of the Tammany delegation. Can hypocrisy 
go further than the willing beneficiary of Tammany Hall preaching 
political purity ? 

How stands his record as a legislator? He has had opportunity 
to prove his. capacity and sincerity in that field. Representatives 
are sent to Congress to attend to the business of the country; there 
are hundreds of members of both parties working upon that every 
day of every session in the performance of their duty; the inter- 
ests of the country cannot be cared for in any other way; Mr. 
Hearst was sent to Congress to do that; he had an opportunity 
then to show how much sincerity there was in all the talk of his 
newspapers about reforms and better government. 

What did he do? Why, he did nothing; during the three years 
that he has been in Congress that body has been in session 467 
days; there have been 185 recorded votes by yea and nay; he was 
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present and voting at but twenty-three, and present without voting 
at two, leaving 160 out of 185 roll-calls from which he was absent, 
and 442 out of the 467 days of legislative session when there is no 
evidence of his presence; and his voice was heard in that Congress 
in those three years but once, and that was for ten minutes in a 
personal explanation regarding an article published in the New 
York American; he did not even contribute a motion to adjourn to 
the business of Congress. 

He is so rich that the $15,000 paid him for that neglected service 
may seem of no consequence; but no honest poor man would have 
thought it right to take it. Others doubtless did the work Mr. 
Hearst was sent to Washington to do; but it is of public interest 
to know that this man, who offers himself for a great public office 
on the strength of what he has printed in his newspaper about 
legislative reforms and the duties of others, totally failed to perform 
his own duty and proved a worthless public servant in a legislative 
office—the only office he has ever held. 

How does he stand regarding the courts? There, indeed, if he is 
to be taken at his own estimate, he should be found inflexible; an 
independent judiciary should be his dearest hope. As to that he 
has had a great opportunity, for this is an exceptional year of 
judicial elections; ten new justices of the Supreme Court are to 
be elected in the city of New York. How has he used his new po- 
litical power concerning them? Why, he has made another bargain 
with Murphy under which Murphy has named six of them and 
Hearst has named four! 

Six justices of the Supreme Court named by Charles F. Murphy, 
the boss of Tammany Hall, by agreement with William R. Hearst, 
the self-declared reformer. If he thus delivers the power over our 
courts to the man whom he declares to be a thief and a scoundrel, 
for the sake of getting votes for the governorship, what would 
he, as governor, do for the sake of getting votes for the Presi- 
dency? 

His own corporate management shows the insincerity of his pro- 
fessions. Not only does he conduct his extensive newspaper busi- 
ness through corporations, but he has established separate corpora- 
tions for separate newspapers and he has established a holding cor- 
poration to hold the stock of these separate corporations; and Mr. 
Hughes has plainly shown that he has juggled with these different 
incorporations to escape his just share of public taxation and to 
hinder and defeat the prosecution of just claims against him. 

It is seldom indeed that a man so young, whose public career has 
been so brief, so small a portion of whose life is known at all to the 
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public, has furnished such convincing proofs of his unfitness for 
office. 

But the worst of Mr. Hearst is that with his great wealth, with 
his great newspapers, with his army of paid agents, for his own 
selfish purposes, he has been day by day and year by year sowing 
the seeds of dissension and strife and hatred throughout our land; 
he would array labor against capital and capital against labor ; 
poverty against wealth and wealth against poverty, with bitter and 
vindictive feeling; he would destroy among the great mass of our 
people that kindly and friendly spirit, that consideration for the 
interests and the rights of others, that brotherhood of citizenship 
which are essential to the peaceful conduct of free popular govern- 
ment; he would destroy that respect for law, that love of order, the 
confidence in our free institutions which are the basis at once of 
true freedom and true justice. 

The malignant falsehoods of these journals, read by the immi- 
grant in his new home where none can answer them, are making 
him hate the people who have welcomed him to liberty and pros- 
perity, to abundant employment, to ample wages, to education for 
his children, to independence for his manhood such as he has never 
known before. 

It is not the calm and lawful redress of wrongs which he seeks, it 
is the turmoil of inflamed passions and the terrorism of revengeful 
force; he spreads the spirit, he follows the methods and he is 
guided by the selfish motives of the revolutionist; and he would 
plunge our peaceful land into the turmoil and discord of perpetual 
conflict, out of which the republics of South America are now 
happily passing. 

Does any one question the justice of these statements? Then 
let him turn to the pages of the newspapers through the ownership 
of which Mr. Hearst is pressing his political fortunes. 

What public servant honored by the people’s trust has he not 
assailed with vile and vulgar epithets; what branch of our free 
government has he not taught his readers to believe a corrupt 
agency of oppression! 

Listen to this from the Journal: 


It is the sad duty of the Journal to announce to the people of the 
United States that their President, William McKinley, has deliber- 
ately tricked Congress and the country... . 

McKinley and the Wall Street Cabinet are ready to surrender 
every particle of national honor and dignity. 

Congress and the people of the United States have been fooled, 
tricked and deceived from the beginning to the end. 
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And to this: 


The Board of Elections has already begun its disgraceful and 
discreditable work. It has allowed the People’s petitions intrusted 
to its care to be marked and mutilated and destroyed. It has thrown 
out petitions by the score, and its action has been sustained by the 
courts even as the courts last year decided that you, as citizens, had no 
right to have your votes honestly counted, but must abide by any 
returns, no matter how false, of corrupt election officials. 


And to this: 


The effort is being made now by the criminal trusts to crush out 
the power of the people in the American Government. These trusts 
control your parties, control your primaries, control your public 
officers, and deny you the right to any government that will express 
the popular will. You are deserted and betrayed by the public 
officers that should sustain you, and by the so-called free press that 
should support you. 


Joseph H. Choate, the leader of the American bar, whose hon- 
ored and distinguished career is known the world over, who has 
been the pride of all true Americans, is stigmatized as “a servile 
lick-spittle of corporations.” 

Fulton Cutting, ideal citizen, leader in philanthropy and inde- 
pendent politics, as a “worthless poodle.” 

Edward M. Shepard, the foremost advocate of civic virtue in 
the Democratic politics of New York City, as a “corporation 
lawyer.” 

William T. Jerome, the Democrat of independence above all 
others, as a “political Croton bug.” 

Timothy L. Woodruff, twice elected lieutenant-governor of the 
state, chairman of the Republican State Committee, as standing 
“for everything rotten in Republican politics.” 

Charles A. Towne, radical congressman, as “a rat.” 

Richard Watson Gilder, the leader of the tenement house reform 
of New York, as having “no more manliness than an apple blos- 
som.” 

Thomas Taggart, chairman of the Democratic. National Com- 
mittee, as “a plague spot in. the community spreading vile- 
ness.” 

Secretary Bonaparte as “cab-horse—a. snob.” 

Senator Knox, the attorney-general who brought and won the 
suit against the Northern Securities Company, as having “Coal 
Trust guilt for a pillow.” 

George B. McClellan, congressman, mayor of New York, and 
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worthy heir of an honored name, as a “fraud Mayor,” “office 
thief,” and “the dead cat in the City Hall.” 

Alton B. Parker, chief justice of the state, candidate of the 
Democratic party for the Presidency, as “a cockroach, a waterbug.” 

John Sharp Williams, leader of the Democratic party in the 
House of Representatives, as “a railroad attorney.” 

Joseph G. Cannon, speaker of the House of Representatives—the 
honest, plain, typical American, as being “as little scrupulous in 
politics as a fox in a barnyard.” 

Charles W. Fairbanks, vice-president of the United States, as 
“a Wall Street speculator.” 

John Hay, the great secretary of state, the cherished friend of 
Lincoln—noble, pure, virile American, lover of his country and 
his kind, whose authorship has adorned our literature and whose 
wise, strong statesmanship has lifted high the power and prestige 
of America throughout the world, is described as “a guy in a ruff 
and a red coat.” 

To Thomas B. Reed, the great speaker of the House, he writes 
in a published letter: “You divide McKinley’s infamy with him 
and so make his load the easier. By the same token you have be- 
come a toad to the public eye; you grow to be looked upon as a 
thing loathsome; your name becomes a hissing and-a reproach, 
and your deeds a stench in the nostrils of men.” 

Grover Cleveland, twice president of the United States, is de- 
scribed as “no more or less than a living, breathing crime in 
breeches.” 

Theodore Roosevelt, president of the United States, is called 
“a loose-tongued demagogue,” “a woman killer,” “a flagrant tax 
dodger,” “a player to the colored gallery,” “a man with the caste 
feeling,” one who “has sold himself to the devil and will live up to 
the bargain.” 

Once only has this method of incendiary abuse wrought out its 
natural consequence—in the murder of President McKinley. For 
years, by vile epithet and viler cartoons, the readers of the Journal 
were taught to believe that McKinley was a monster in human 
form, whose taking-off would be a service to mankind. Let “me 
quote some of these teachings: 


McKinley condones the treacherous murder of our sailors at Havana 
and talks of his confidence in the honor of Spain. He plays the 
coward and shivers white-faced at the footfall of approaching war. 
He makes an international cur of his country. He is an abject, weak, 
futile, incompetent poltroon. 

McKinley, bar one girthy Princeton person, who came to be no 
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more or less than a living, breathing crime in breeches, is therefore 
the most despised and hated creature in the hemisphere, his name 
is hooted; his figure is burned in effigy. 


The bullet that pierced Goebel’s chest 
Cannot be found in all the West; 
Good reason, it is speeding here 

To stretch McKinley on his bier. 


And this, in April, 1901: 
Institutions, like men, will last until they die; and if bad institu- 


tions and bad men can be got rid of only by killing, then the killing 
must be done. 


And this, in June, 1901: 


There has been much assassination in the world, from the assassina- 
tion of some old rulers who needed assassination to the assassination 
of men in England, who, driven to steal by hunger, were caught and 
hanged most legally. ... 

Is there any doubt that the assassination of Marat by Charlotte 
Corday changed history to some extent? What proof is there that 
France would have settled down into imperial Napoleonism and pros- 
perity if Marat, the wonderful eye doctor, had been allowed to live to 
retain his absolute mastery of the Paris populace?.. . 

If Cromwell had not resolved to remove the head of Charles I 
from his lace collar, would England be what she is to-day—a really 
free nation and a genuine republic? 

Did not the murder of Lincoln, uniting in sympathy and regret 
all good people in the North and South, hasten the era of American 
good feeling and perhaps prevent the renewal of fighting between 
brothers ? 

The murder of Cesar certainly changed the history of Europe, 
besides preventing that great man from ultimately displaying vanity 
as great as his ability. 

When wise old sayings, such as that of Disraeli about assassination, 
are taken up it is worth while, instead of swallowing them whole, to 
analyze them. We invite our readers to think over this question. The 
time devoted to it will not be wasted. 


What wonder that the weak and excitable brain of Czolgosz an- 
swered to such impulses as these! He never knew McKinley; he 
had no real or fancied wrongs of his own to avenge against Mc- 
Kinley or McKinley’s government; he was answering to the lesson 
he had learned, that it was a service to mankind to rid the earth 
of a monster; and the foremost of the teachers of these lessons to 
him and his kind was and is William Randolph Hearst with his 


yellow journals. 
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The offense is deepened by the revolting hypocrisy which, to 
avert public indignation when the fatal blow had been struck and 
that strong and gentle spirit had departed, lauded the dead Presi- 
dent to the skies, and said of him in the New York Journal: 


Nowhere in the history of great men’s lives, or of great men’s 
deaths, can be found such resignation and deep religious faith as 
marked the last hours of William McKinley. He faced the other 
world and the other life with the quiet, confident hope of a man 
who had done his best. Slowly the heart’s strength died out. It 
had earried him through two wars, through many political battles, 
through many long days of toil, through many years of hard work 
and serious purpose. He began life as a simple Christian citizen. 
He worked hard. He interested himself in his country’s welfare. 
He succeeded; he reached the highest place in the nation. He exer- 
cised and represented the greatest of earthly powers. He was called 
a second time to the highest position that men can give to any man. 
He ended his life as he began it—a simple Christian citizen. 


Is there no one left who loved McKinley? Are there no work- 
ing men left in New York who can not see with satisfaction honors 
heaped upon the man who is not guiltless of McKinley’s death? 

The same kind of teaching is being continued now month by 
month and day by day in the Hearst journals. Its legitimate con- 
sequence, if continued, must be, other weak dupes playing the réle 
of Czolgosz; other McKinleys stretched upon the bier; discord and 
bloody strife in place of the reign of peace and order throughout 
our fair land. It is not the spirit of Washington and of Lincoln; 
it is the spirit of malice for all and charity towards none; it is the 
spirit of anarchy, of communism, of Kishineff and of Bielostok. 

Men of New York, do you love your country? Are you not proud 
of your country? Are not its liberty, its justice, its equal laws, the 
best that weak and erring men have ever yet attained in this world? 
Have not those of you who have come to us from other lands found 
better wages, greater personal independence and dignity, better 
opportunities for your children than ever before? Do you wish to 
join your voices to that which declares this freest of republics, this 
foremost result of government by the people, to be all vile and 
rotten and disgraceful ? 

The public knows the character of Mr. Hearst only by the news- 
papers: he publishes, and God forbid that we should set up in the 
high station of governor of New York, for the admiration and imi- 
tation of our children, the man whose character is reflected in the 
columns of the New York Journal and the New York American! 
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3. Shakespeare’s Portrayal of a Demagogue 


W. Brooke GRAVES, an interpretation of Julius Caesar, Act III, Scene 2, 
prepared for use in this volume. Indebtedness is hereby acknowledged 
to Dr. Edward Howard Griggs. The quotations from the text of the 
play follow the Oxford Edition, Oxford University Press, 1915 


Nowhere in all history does one find a better example of the ap- 
peal of the self-seeking demagogue to the mob spirit, than in 
Antony’s oration at the funeral of Julius Cesar, and nowhere in all 
literature is this oration reported with even a fractional part of the 
effectiveness achieved by Shakespeare. Various persons at various 
times have sought to prove that Shakespeare belonged to about 
every craft known at the time in which he lived, and with such 
masterly studies of mob psychology as appear in Coriolanus and in 
Julius Cesar before him, one could easily demonstrate that he was 
a social psychologist of rare distinction and ability. As a matter 
of fact, there seems to have been nothing of interest in the 
ordinary affairs of men with which Shakespeare was not thoroughly 
familiar, and which he did not understand. 

In order to get the full significance of Antony’s speech, it is 
necessary to review briefly the events immediately preceding it. It 
will be remembered that Brutus and Cassius have entered the 
Forum with a throng of citizens, who express a desire to have some 
word of explanation from the perpetrators of the murder, and 
who later resolve to stay and hear the explanation which they 
have to offer. Cassius exits with some of the citizens, with the 
intention of speaking to them elsewhere, while Brutus enters the 
pulpit to address those who have crowded around him: 


Tuirp Citizen. The noble Brutus is ascended: silence! 

Brutus. Be patient till the last. [12 
Romans, countrymen, and lovers! hear me for my cause; and be 
silent, that you may hear: believe me for mine honour, and have 
respect to mine honour, that you may believe: censure me in your 
wisdom, and awake your senses, that you may the better judge. If 
there be any in this assembly, any dear friend of Caesar’s, to him I 
say, that Brutus’ love to Caesar was no less than his. If then that 
friend demand why Brutus rose against Caesar, this is my answer: 
Not that I loved Caesar less, but that I loved Rome more. Had you 
rather Caesar were living, and die all slaves, than that Caesar were 
dead, to live all free men? As Caesar loved me, I weep for him; as 
he was fortunate, I rejoice at it; as he was valiant, I honour him; 
but, as he was ambitious, I slew him. There is tears for his love; 
joy for his fortune; honour for his valour; and death for his ambition. 
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Who is here so base that would be a bondman? If any, speak; for 
him have I offended. Who is here so rude that would not be a 
Roman? If any, speak; for him have I offended. Who is here 
so vile that will not love his country? If any, speak; for him have I 
offended. I pause for a reply. 

Citizens. None, Brutus, none. [35 

Brutus. Then none have I offended. I have done no more to 
Caesar, than you shall do to Brutus. The question of his death is 
enrolled in the Capitol; his glory not extenuated, wherein he was 
worthy, nor his offences enforced, for which he suffered death. [40 

Enter Antony and Others, with Caxsar’s body. 
Here comes his body, mourned by Mark Antony: who, though he had 
no hand in his death, shall receive the benefit of his dying, a place 
in the commonwealth; as which of you shall not? With this I depart: 
that, as I slew my best lover for the good of Rome, I have the same 
dagger for myself, when it shall please my country to need my death. 


It will be observed that this statement is characteristic of Bru- 
tus—honest, straightforward, prosaic, and non-emotional. It will 
be observed also from the comments which follow that Brutus had 
the mob with him, in spite of the fact that his appeal had been 
largely an intellectual appeal, based upon the differences between 
the relatively abstract concepts of democracy and autocracy—of 
freedom and oppression. 


Cirizens. Live, Brutus! Live! Live! [48 
First Citizen. Bring him with triumph home unto his house. 
Srconp Citizen. Give him a statue with his ancestors. 
TuHirp Citizen. Let him be Caesar. 
FourtH Citizen. Caesar’s better parts 

Shall be crown’d in Brutus. [52 
First Citizen. We'll bring him to his house 

With shouts and clamours, 


Brutus, My countrymen,— 
Srconp Citizen. Peace! silence! Brutus speaks. 
First Citizen. Peace, ho! [55 


Brutus. Good countrymen, let me depart alone, 
And, for my sake, stay here with Antony. 
Do grace to Caesar’s corpse, and grace his speech 
Tending to Caesar’s glories, which Mark Antony, 


By our permission, is allow’d to make. [60 
I do entreat you, not a man depart, 
Save I alone, till Antony have spoke. [ Eait 


First Cirizen. Stay, ho! and let us hear Mark Antony. 
Tuirp Crrizen. Let him go up into the public chair; 

We'll hear him. Noble Antony, go up. [65 
Antony. For Brutus’ sake, I am beholding to you. [Goes up 
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Fourtu Cirizen. What does he saw of Brutus? 
THIRD CITIZEN. He says, for Brutus sake, 

He finds himself beholding to us all. [68 
Fourts Cirizen. ’Twere best he speak no harm of Brutus here. 
First Cririzen. This Caesar was a tyrant. 


Turrp CITIZEN. Nay, that’s certain: 
We are bless’d that Rome is rid of him. 
Srconp Crrizen. Peace! let us hear what Antony can say [72 


When Antony begins his address, he is facing a hostile audience 
—an audience which at the beginning stays to hear him simply as 
an act of courtesy. But Antony was the arch-demagogue of all the 
ages. In his address, which appears below in three parts, he used 
the three characteristic appeals—characteristic then and now—of 
the self-seeking demagogue to the mob spirit. The first is the 
beclouding of the issue with personalities, for with this the fickle 
mob forgets all about the conflict between democracy and the 
empire, as in line 82, and following. Note too, the boundless depths 
of sarcasm in the repetition of the statement that “Brutus is an 
honorable man!” 

Antony. You gentle Romans,— 

CITIZENS. Peace, ho! let us hear him. 

Antony. Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me your ears; 

I come to bury Caesar, not to praise him. 

The evil that men do lives after them, [76 
The good is oft interred with their bones; 

So let it be with Caesar. The noble Brutus 

Hath told you Caesar was ambitious; 

If it were so, it were a grievous fault, [80 
And grievously hath Caesar answer’d it. 

Here, under leave of Brutus and the rest,— 

For Brutus is an honourable man; 

So are they all, all honourable men,— [84 
Come I to speak in Caesar’s funeral. 

He was my friend, faithful and just to me: 

But Brutus says he was ambitious; 

And Brutus is an honourable man. [88 
He hath brought many captives home to Rome 

Whose ransoms did the general coffers fill: 

Did this in Caesar seem ambitious? 

When that the poor have cried, Caesar hath wept; [92 
Ambition should be made of sterner stuff: 

Yet Brutus says he was ambitious; 

And Brutus is an honourable man. 

You all did see that on the Lupercal [96 
I thrice presented him a kingly crown, 
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Which he did thrice refuse: was this ambition? 

Yet Brutus says he was ambitious; 

And, sure, he is an honourable man. [100 
I speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke, 

But here I am to speak what I do know. 

You all did love him once, not without cause: 

What cause withholds you then to mourn for him? [104 
O judgment! thou art fled to brutish beasts, 

And men have lost their reason. Bear with me 

My heart is in the coffin there with Caesar, 

And I must pause till it come back to me. [108 


“My heart is in the coffin there with Cesar, And I must pause till 
it come back to me.” Why? Partly, no doubt, because of real 
emotion, but as much—perhaps more, to see how he is getting along 
with the crowd. The second appeal is to the pocketbook—to their 
own commercial interest. Whether one likes to admit it or not, it 
is unquestionably true that the financial nerve is one of the most 
sensitive ones in the whole human nervous system. Antony in- 
tends to read the will all the time, but he must not appear to be 
over anxious about doing so. Observing from numerous remarks 
of the citizens that the reaction to his address thus far is favorable, 
he proceeds: 


Antony. But yesterday the word of Caesar might 
Have stood against the world; now lies he there, [120 
And none so poor to do him reverence. 
O masters! if I were dispos’d to stir 
Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 
I should do Brutus wrong, and Cassius wrong, [124 
Who, you all know, are honourable men. 
I will not do them wrong; I rather choose 
To wrong the dead, to wrong myself, and you 
Than I will wrong such honourable men. [128 
But here’s a parchment with the seal of Caesar; 
IT found it in his closet, ’tis his will. 
Let but the commons hear this testament— 
Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read— [132 
And they would go and kiss dead Caesar’s wounds, 
And dip their napkins in his sacred blood, 
Yea, beg a hair of him for memory. 
And, dying, mention it within their wills, [136 
Bequeathing it as a rich legacy 
Unto their issue. 
Fourty Citizen. We'll hear the will: read it, Mark Antony. 
Citizens. The will, the will! we will hear Caesar’s will. [140 
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Note the consummate artistry with which he whets the curiosity, 
and the latent, uncontrollable power, of the mob. 


Antony. Have patience, gentle friends; I must not read it: 
It is not meet you know how Caesar lov’d you. 
You are not wood, you are not stones, but men; 
And, being men, hearing the will of Caesar, [144 
Tt will inflame you, it will make you mad. 
’Tis good you know not that you are his heirs; 
For if you should, O! what would come of it. 
FourtH Cirizen. Read the will! we’ll hear it, Antony ;° 
You shall read us the will, Caesar’s will. [149 
Antony. Will you be patient? Will you stay awhile? 
I have o’ershot myself to tell you of it. 
I fear I wrong the honourable men [152 
Whose daggers have stabb’d Caesar; I do fear it. 
Fourtu Cirizen. They were traitors: honourable men! 
Citizens. The will! the testament! 
Srconp Citizen. They were villains, murderers. The will! 
read the will. [156 
Antony. You will compel me then to read the will? 
Then make a ring about the corpse of Caesar, 
And let me show you him that made the will. 


Shall I descend? and will you give me leave? [160 
Orrizens. Come down. 
Seconp Citizen. Descend. [Antony comes down 
Tuirp Crrizen. You shall have leave. 
Fourtu Cirizen. <A ring; stand round. [164 


First Crrizen. Stand from the hearse; stand from the body. 
Srconp Citizen. Room for Antony; most noble Antony. 

Antony. Nay, press not so upon me; stand far off. 

Citens. Stand back! room! bear back! [168 


As one reads the comments of the citizens just quoted, he finds 
it difficult indeed to believe that they are the same citizens whose 
remarks he read at the opening of the present scene. Antony 
realizes that he is accomplishing his purpose, and proceeds next 
with his third appeal: the appeal to sensationalism. There is 
something about city life which dissipates us. At the end of a day 
in a big city, after a long absence, we are dead tired—the noise, 
the crowds and the congestion, the confusion and the dirt. So our 
country friends and relatives who come to visit us are physically 
exhausted at the end of a day in the city—though they may enjoy 
every minute of the time, and be fascinated by the strangeness and 
novelty of it all. Those of us who stay on in it get used to it—we 
must, for otherwise we could not stand the strain. And as we do 
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get used to it, it requires a harder and harder bolt to shock our 
nervous sensibilities. Hence the awful stories of crime published 
in our yellow journals and our gum-chewers’ sheetlets. Now Mark 
Antony is ready to read the will. All up!!!! He gets the crowd 
around the dead body and points out each wound separately. With 
what satire and irony he says each time exactly the opposite of what 
he means—yet it carries completely. 


Antony. If you have tears, prepare to shed them now. 
You all do know this mantle: I remember 
The first time ever Caesar put it on; 
’T was on a summer’s evening, in his tent, [172 
That day he overcame the Nervii. 
Look! in this place ran Cassius’ dagger through: 
See what a rent the envious Casca made: 
Through this the well-beloved Brutus stabb’d; [176 
And, as he pluck’d his cursed steel away, 
Mark how the blood of Caesar follow’d it, 
As rushing out of doors, to be resolv’d . 
If Brutus so unkindly knock’d, or no; [180 
For Brutus, as you know, was Caesar’s angel: 
Judge, O you gods! how dearly Caesar lov’d him. 
This was the most unkindest cut of all; 
For when the noble Caesar saw him stab, [184 
Ingratitude, more strong than traitors’ arms, 
Quite vanquish’d him: then burst his mighty heart; 
And, in his mantle muffling up his face, 
Even at the base of Pompey’s statue, [188 
Which all the while ran blood, great Caesar fell. 
O! what a fall was there, my countrymen; 
Then I, and you, and all of us fell down, 
Whilst bloody treason flourish’d over us, [192 
O! now you weep, and I perceive you feel 
The dint of pity; these are gracious drops. 
Kind souls, what! weep you when you but behold 
Our Caesar’s vesture wounded? Look you here, [196 
Here is himself, marr’d, as you see, with traitors. 
First Crrizen. O piteous spectacle! 
Seconp CrrizeN. O noble Caesar! 
Tuirp Crrizen. O woeful day! [200 
FourtH Citizen. O traitors! villains! 
First Orrizen. O most bloody sight! 
Sreconp Citizen. We will be revenged. 
Citizens. Revenge!—About!—Seek!—Burn! [204 
Fire !—Kill!—Slay! Let not a traitor live. 
Antony. Stay, countrymen! 
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First Cirizen. Peace there! Hear the noble Antony. 
Seconp Citizen. We'll hear him, we’ll follow him, we’ll die for him. 
Antony. Good friends, sweet friends, let me not stir you up [208 
To such a sudden flood of mutiny. 
They that have done this deed are honourable: 
What private griefs they have, alas! I know not, [212 
What made them do it; they are wise and honourable, 
And will, no doubt, with reasons answer you. 
I come not, friends, to steal away your hearts: 
I am no orator, as Brutus is; [216 
But, as you know me all, a plain blunt man, 
That love my friend; and that they know full well 
That gave me public leave to speak of him. 
For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth, [220 
Action, nor utterance, nor the power of speech, 
To stir men’s blood: I only speak right on; 
I tell you that which you yourselves do know, 
Show you sweet Caesar’s wounds, poor, poor dumb: mouths, 
And bid them speak for me: but were I Brutus, [225 
And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 
Would ruffle up your spirits, and put a tongue 
In every wound of Caesar, that should move [228 
The stones of Rome to rise and mutiny. 
Orriens. We'll mutiny. 
First Crrizen. We'll burn the house of Brutus. 
Trp Crrmzen. Away, then! come, seek the conspirators. [232 
Antony. Yet hear me, countrymen; yet hear me speak. 
Citizens. Peace, ho!—Hear Antony,—most noble Antony. 
Antony. Why, friends, you go to do you know not what. 
Wherein hath Caesar thus deserv’d your loves? [236 
Alas! you know not: I must tell you then. 
You have forgot the will I told you of. 
Crrizens. Most true. The will! Let’s stay and hear the will. 
Awnrony. Here is the will, and under Caesar’s seal. 
To every Roman citizen he gives, [241 
To every several man, seventy-five drachmas. 
Srconp Crrizen. Most noble Caesar! we'll revenge his death. 
Turp Cirizen. O royal Caesar! [244 
Antony. Hear me with patience. 
Citizens. Peace, ho! 
Awntony. Moreover, he hath left you all his walks, 
His private arbours, and new-planted orchards, [248 
On this side Tiber; he hath left them you, 
And to your heirs for. ever; common pleasures, 
To walk abroad, and recreate yourselves. 
Here was a Caesar! when comes such another? [252 
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First Crrizen. Never, never! Come, away, away!- 
We'll burn his body in the holy place, 
And with the brands fire the traitors’ houses. 
Take up the body. [256 
Sreconp Citizen. Go fetch fire. 
Tuirp Crrizen. Pluck down benches. 
FourtH Crrizen. Pluck down forms, windows, anything. 
[Hxeunt Citizens, with the body 
Antony. Now let it work: mischief, thou art afoot, 
Take thou what course thou wilt! 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. Write a criticism, either favorable or unfavorable, of The 
Demagogue. 

2. Who was Niccolo Machiavelli? What was The Prince? When 
was it published and what was its significance ? 

3. How would you describe the motives, the aims, and the goal of the 
demagogue? Give original illustrations from your own reading 
or observation. 

4. What determines the mode of life and the domestic habits of 
the true demagogue? Why is it necessary for him to pay so much 
attention to such distinctly personal matters ? 

5. How much education is it desirable for a demagogue to have? 
Is college training a help or a hindrance to such a person? Are 
any special qualifications necessary for this work? 

6. What occupations seem to offer the most advantageous position 
to a demagogue as a starting point for his political career ? 

7. Does a demagogue have any convictions, or any principles to 
which he is definitely attached? If so, how does he arrive at 
them? What is his typical attitude toward the solution of public 
questions ? 

8. What is to be said for or against the use of letters, and of checks, 
in the transactions of the demagogue? Martin Van Buren once 
said that he had rather walk ten miles than write a letter. Why? 

9. What would you say of the ethical problems that confront a 
demagogue ? 

10. Look up J. K. Winkler, William Randolph Hearst (Simon & 
Schuster, 1928). If you are not personally familiar with any of 
his newspapers, go to the library and examine a file of one of 
them, preferably the New York Journal or the New York 
American. 

11. What is your estimate of Mr. Root’s speech? What is your 
reaction toward the type of thing which he describes? 

12. What are the three appeals which Mark Antony uses in the 
course of his oration? Examine some modern demagogic appeals 
for examples of these same types of argument. 
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TOPICS FOR FURTHER INVESTIGATION AND 
DISCUSSION 


In an address before the National Municipal League in Pitts- 
burgh, November, 1925, Mr. Walter Lippmann made the re- 
mark that “the old Tammany politician was predatory because 
he was outcast, and outcast because he was predatory.” Com- 
ment. 

Compare with The Prince, and with The Demagogue, one of Lord 
Bacon’s early essays in which he outlined a course of conduct 
for an English Earl, in order that he might keep in favor with 
the Queen. 

In the Saturday Evening Post, January 30, 1926, Jay E. House 
has an interesting and useful article called “On Politicians.” 
Professor Munro, Personality in Politics (Macmillan, 1924), has 
suggested the need for studies on the natural history of the boss, 
and has outlined on pages 64 and 65 the nature of such studies. 
Would it be possible for you to make such a study as he sug- 
gests of four, five or six men in your own city who have achieved 
success in this field? 

, Under the title, “A Campaign Appeal to the Rural Mind of 

Arkansas,” Clinton W. Gilbert in “The Daily Mirror of Wash- 
ington,” prints the following gems of political flam-dummery, 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, May 12, 1926: 

Washington, May 11. 

Among the extended remarks of John N. Tillman, of Arkansas, 
in the Congressional Record which will be circulated as a campaign 
document appear “Letters and Testimonials’ from an Arkansas 
newspaper. “As a member of the House Judiciary Committee, Rep- 
resentative John N. Tillman, of Arkansas, had the unusual and 
interesting experience Tuesday of hearing arguments ... by John 
F. Davis (sic) and Charles E. Hughes.... This was a rare and 
most interesting experience.” 

It is impossible to refer to all the testimonials. But here is one 
from a letter: “I cannot imagine who was so thoughtful as to place 
me on your mailing list—Wayne Wheeler, I guess—for a copy of your 
speech on the wet investigation. ...It hits the bull’s-eye.” And 
another letter: “I have just concluded reading in the Congressional 
Record your eulogy of the South and its peerless leaders in the six- 
ties... . You defended every one of us whose grandfathers wore 
the gray.” 

“The Big Issue” is another subhead of the extended remarks. “I 
am depending on the men and women of the Third District to help 
fight this giant evil (the demon rum)... . Liquor and women do 
not mix. All hail and good luck to the women!” 

Then follows a pean to the Third District of Arkansas. “I sing the 
Ozarks. There my home is. I want to paint a picture of this favored 
land. ... Ours is a land of peaches and cream, of violet skies and 
golden Indian summers, a land rich in blossoms and fruit, with a 
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climate ideal. ... It is a land of enchantment and variety; here a 
stately country home, there a plantation with its broad, fat acres 
laughing under a harvest of fruit, of vegetables, of meadow and grain. 
The mocking bird sings till midnight among the pink peach blossoms 
and white pear blossoms. Here is a fragrant pine; there a virile 
white oak; there a branching elm; there a stately mountain range; 
there a rippling stream of liquid silver; there by the roadside a 
bubbling spring, ever holding up its pouting lips to be kissed by the 
thirsty traveler.” “Applause,” says the sober Congressional Record.’ 
There is the rural voters’ mind as John N. Tillman, former president 
of the University of Arkansas understands it. This is how they come 
back to Washington. 


Many examples in many cities can be found of the grossest and 
boldest fraud by the demagogue at election time. One very fine 
example is that of the Shoyer sticker frauds in Philadelphia, 
November, 1925. Make a study of this from the Philadelphia 
morning papers. Other frauds in other cities can be studied 
from the newspaper files. 
See also an article by Austin F. Macdonald in the National 
Municipal Review, XV, 1926. 
See Ezra Brown, “Political Bosses of Yesterday and To-day,” 
Current History, May, 1924. This is a well-written article that is 
worth reading. 
See Garet Garrett, “What a Demagogue Knows,” Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, February 7, 1925. 
The following parody on the opening lines of Antony’s speech 
is included partly because the original is reprinted in this chap- 
ter, and partly because it reflects not too inaccurately the at- 
mosphere of a national party nominating convention. It is taken 
from an issue of Haldeman-Julius Weekly in 1924. 

After listening in on the Democratic Convention, hearing the 


orators and the yells from the crowd, I feel that Shakespeare should 
be rewritten. The old style does not fit in with the convention 


atmosphere. I suggest something like the following: 
Ant. Friends, Romans, coun- Ant. The good is oft interred 
trymen— with their bones— 
First Cit, Attaboy! First Cit. Hit ’im again! 
Ant. Lend me your ears— Ant. So let it be with Cesar— 
Sec. Cit. Youtellem! Sec. Cit. Where’d he tend 
Ant. J came to bury Cesar— bar? 
Third Oit. Hot dog! Ant. The noble Brutus— 
Ant. Not to praise him— Third Cit. Cut the comedy! 
Fourth Cit. How d’ye get that Ant. Hath told you Cesar 
way? was ambitious— 
Ant. The evil that men do Fourth Oit. Sit down! 


lives after them— 
Sec. Cit. You said a mouth- 
ful! 


Ant. If it were so, it was a 
grievous fault— 
Fifth Cit. Throw ’im out! 


10. 


1b 


12. 
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Ant. And _ grievously hath Ant. And Brutus is an hon- 
Cesar answered it— ourable man— 
First Cit. Shut up! Many Voices. Piffle! Name 
Ant. Here, under leave of your candidate! Recess! I 
Brutus and the rest— move! 
Sec. Cit. Give the bums a Ant. He hath brought many 
rest! captives home to Rome— 
Ant. For Brutus is an hon- Third Cit. Down with Rome 
ourable man— and the Pope! 
Third Cit. Oil! Oil! Oil! Ant. Whose ransoms did the 
Ant. So are they all, all general coffers fill— 
honourable men— Many Voices. Graft! Crooks! 
Many Voitces—Booze! Booze! Graft! Oil! Graft! 
Rats! Ant. Did this in Cesar seem 
Ant. Come I to speak in Ca- ambitious ?— 
sar’s funeral— Third Cit. It sure did! 
Fifth Cit. Name your nomi- Ant. When that the poor have 
nee! cried, Cesar hath wept— 
Ant. He was my friend, faith- Many Voices. Bo-o-0-0-0! 
ful and just to me— Ant. Ambition should be made 
Siath Cit. Bull! of sterner stuff— 
Ant. But Brutus says he was First Cit. Attaboy! 
ambitious— Chairman. The gentleman’s 
Sec. Oit. T’hell with Brutus! time has expired— 


It is doubtful if a more brazen bit of demagogy can be found 
than the following reported in the newspapers for May 25, 1926: 

DaALuas, TExAs, May 23—(A.P.)—If Dan Moody, Attorney General 
of Texas, leads Governor Miriam A. Ferguson one vote in the Guber- 
natorial primary, “Ma” will immediately resign without waiting until 
next year, if Moody will agree that if she leads him by 25,000 votes, 
he will immediately resign. 

This challenge by the Governor in her opening campaign speech 
at Sulphur Springs last night, was immediately accepted by the 
Attorney General in an address at San Antonio. 


“Ma” lost, but she did not resign. 

In the Philadelphia mayoralty campaign of 1927, the following 
names were hurled back and forth: blatherskite, muck-raker, 
faker, misfit, four-flusher, big nothing, stuffed shirt, jelly-fish, 
etc., etc. It has not been ascertained whether persons concerned 
made faces and stuck out their tongues at each other or not. 
What sort of an impression do such tactics make upon the 
public? (The organization candidate won by about 167,000 
majority.) 

In this same campaign, the organization brought the distin- 
guished chairman of the Finance Committee of the United States 
Senate to address a motley crowd in the largest auditorium in 
the city, giving him the impression, apparently, when they 
invited him, that he was to address a group of business men. 
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The Senator gave a masterly presentation of facts concerning 
the taxation and finance of the national government; the audience 
grew restive, stamped, clapped, applauded at the wrong times, 
and generally conducted itself in a manner highly discourteous 
and disrespectful to the speaker. The audience was of a type 
that expected, and was capable of understanding, nothing more 
than a dramatic demagogic appeal. Finally the Senator had to 
resort to the following appeal: “Just a few more words. Per- 
haps you are not interested in this long array of figures, but I 
thought I was speaking to a gathering of business men. I really 
thought you had an interest in the affairs of your Government. 
I am vitally interested in the reduction of taxes. I am giving 
all my heart and my strength to a study of the problem. The 
only way we can get at the solution is by public discussion so 
that Congress may know what the people are thinking about.” 
The audience then permitted him to finish his speech, which 
he did hastily. The demagogic fireworks came aplenty in the 
remainder of the program; the incident is particularly interest- 
ing because the audience literally demanded this kind of treat- 
ment and refused to be treated as though composed of responsible 
citizens and reasonably intelligent human beings. 

An investigation of the antics of Mayor Thompson of Chicago 
will provide a very interesting study in demagogy, by a past 
master of the art. Important bits of information regarding 
him will be found in the daily papers, February 22, April 6, 
November 8, 1927; in World’s Work, June, 1927; and in Na- 
tional Municipal Review, the same month; in Independent, 
November 5, 1927, an important article by Victor S. Yarros, 
“Presenting Big Bill Thompson of Chicago”; Elmer Davis, 
“Portrait of an Elected Person,” Harper’s Magazine, 1927. 
From Time, October 17, 1927, regarding the so-called trial of 
Supt. of Schools McAndrew of Chicago: 


Superintendent McAndrew sat before his judges under a banner 
inscribed “America First’? (Mayor Thompson’s personal campaign 
slogan). Little gusts of air brushed the tips of the banner against 
Mr. Andrew’s neck. When the superintendent pushed the banner 
away because it tickled, the members of the trial board scowled 
blackly at this further evidence of unpatriotism. 


There are many books, chiefly biographies, describing various 

political bosses and their methods. 

Gustavus Myers, History of Tammany Hall (Boni and Liveright, 
1917); also M. R. Warner, Tammany Hall (Doubleday, Doran, 
1928). 

Denis T. Lynch, “Boss” Tweed, The Story of a Grim Generation 
(Boni and Liveright, 1927). An interesting story told by a 
journalist. 


16. 


LT. 


18. 


abs): 


20. 


21. 
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Fremont Older, My Own Story, tells much of the machine poli- 
tics of San Francisco (Macmillan, 1926). 

Theodore Dreiser, The Financier (Boni and Liveright, 1927). A 
novel describing early conditions in Philadelphia. 

Biographies of Platt, Quay, Penrose, Hanna, Conkling, can be 
studied with profit. 

J. Fenimore Cooper wrote The American Democrat, in which he 

commented upon the nature of the demagogue, Milton Conover 

quotes briefly from him in Working Manual of Civics (Johns 

Hopkins University Press, 1925). 

Comment on the following paragraphs from a newspaper report 

of a speech by Mayor Mackey of Philadelphia, made about four 

or five months before his election as Mayor: 


If you want to get anything done for your community, you can’t 
get it done by getting up and shouting that things are all wrong. 
You can’t afford to make enemies. If you want things done you’ve 
got to go to those who can do them for you, and you’ve got to go ina 
friendly way. 

Theoretically it may be all right for you men to say you are 
going to keep politics out of this organization, but from a practical 
viewpoint it is nonsense. You’ve got to have favors done for you if 
you want anything for your community, and you’ve got to go to 
politicians to get those favors. 

So get into politics; line up with those who have power and in- 
fluence. Don’t think you can go down to City Hall and make demands 
upon some director. He may listen to you but it won’t get you 
anything. Be friendly to the men who can get things done for you 
and they will take care of your needs. 


What impression is made upon the public by the hymns of hate 

and the carols of vituperation emanating from persons like 

Senator Reed of Missouri? 

Study the record and the methods employed by Senator Blease of 

South Carolina and Senator Heflin of Alabama. 

The chapter presents some material from Julius Cesar; make a 

similar analysis of the following plays: Shakespeare, Coriolanus; 

Ibsen, An Enemy of the People; Watkins, Revelry, based on the 

novel by Samuel Hopkins Adams. 

Make a study of demagogic interferences with the public schools: 

New York—The Hylan-Hirschfield investigations. 

Chicago—Thompson’s interference with textbooks, and with the 
tenure of Superintendent McAndrew. 

Philadelphia—The Sowers resolution introduced into the state 
House of Representatives in the spring of 1927. 

Washington, University of—The unseating of President Dr. 
Henry Suzzallo, through the antagonism of the Governor. 

Doubtless other good illustrations can be listed. What is the 

attitude of the people in case of such interference ? 
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22. Frank R. Kent, The Great Game of Politics (Doubleday, Page. 
1923). This book contains much good descriptive material. 

23. Carl Sandburg’s Abraham Lincoln: the Prairie Years (Harcourt, 
Brace, 1926), gives some notion of the demagogic methods of 
polities in Lincoln’s day, the corruption of the convention that 
nominated him, and the venal interests which hung about the 
early Republican Party. 

24. The following quotation from the last message of Governor 
Pinchot to the Pennsylvania Legislature, January, 1927, is as 
it appeared in the National Municipal Review, June, 1927: 


Governor Pinchot’s message is a kind of brief course in state 
government and politics. “Four years ago a new order was estab- 
lished in this commonwealth. Before that time the government 
machinery was administered chiefly for the service of political in- 
siders, while the people got little more than the crumbs which fell 
from the rich men’s table. . . . Doubtless in the past there have been 
gang politicians of power and insight. We look in vain for them 
to-day. The gangster, as I have learned to know him, depends for 
his success upon four things: The influence of the higherups, the 
groundless fear he often inspires, money, and cheating. Take these 
from him and he is lost.” 

Probably no public man has spoken out more plainly in recent 
years than Pinchot in his paragraph, The Men Behind the Boss: 
“Every machine, at least in cities, must have two kinds of people; 
first a body of politicians able and willing to deliver, for value re- 
ceived, the control of the government, the unrighteous favors and 
unfair protection for the sake of which the magnates are in polities. 
Politicians able and willing to do these things must be corrupt.... 
This is one wing of the political machine. The other consists of the 
respectable element. It is made up partly of the men who are so 
tied in with the business organization of the magnates that they profit 
from the existence of the machine, partly of the generally decent 
citizens (of whom there are many) who follow the magnates because 
they assume that if a man is rich enough he can do no wrong, partly 
of persons who cannot resist the craving to stand well with those in 
power, and partly of such of the ostensibly respectable elements of 
the community as are willing to shut their eyes and make common 
cause with the gangsters, vote thieves, divekeepers, criminals and 
harlots because of the social and political eminence of the 
name, For such reasons and with such support, the machines of 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, and many another, spread their black, 
hawk-like shadow over the community, borne on the two wings of 
eminent respectability and organized crime.” 





25. In the Washington Notes of the New Republic, October 5, 1927, 
there is a “brilliant” comment on the political value of inactivity, 
as illustrated by a certain gentleman at that date occupying the 
White House. 


26. Mayor Thompson of Chicago is quoted in Time, February 21, 
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1927, as saying that he would teach the King of England to keep 
his blasted snoot out of America. 


This is the issue of the campaign (he draped the Stars and 
Stripes over his arm). What was good enough for Washington is 
good enough for me. In the face of an issue such as this, the only 
issue for a true American, do you folks wanta reélect your present 
Mayor? Do yuh? Do yuh? If you don’t look out, all history books 
are going to be full of things belittling George Washington. They’re 
teaching un-Americanism. And if you elect me I’ll fire out the whole 
blasted caboodle, including King George of England. That’s what 
Big Bill will do. 


Or this: from Katharine Dayton, “What’s the Matter with 
Politics?” Saturday Evening Post, March 19, 1927: 


Try this over on your microphone in a very loud voice, taking 
special care to pronounce those words, or parts of words, printed in 
capital letters at what is customarily known as the top of the lungs, 
and see how surprisingly effective and convincing it is. 

“My FRENS: (gulp) Th’ TIME has COME f’?RUS to FACE the 
FACTS. In JANUary NINETEENTWENNYSIX there were ONE- 
BILLIONTWENNYSEVENMILLIONTHREEHUNTHOUSNTWO (in- 
sert here any of the usual campaign issues such as Unemployed, 
Better Babies, Dirt Farmers, Grade Crossings, the Debts, Prosperity, 
Water Power, New Sewerage System, Evolution, or What Have You 
in your community) AS COMPARED to OUNEHUNMILLIONTWEN- 
NYSEVENTHOUSNfourhunsixythree the PREvious Year, which was, 
as you will recall, NINETEENTWENNYF Ive. NOW LET US GO 
BACK to NINETEENFOURTEEN which saw the PEAK of pro- 
DUCTION with SEVENBILLIONFOURMILLIONEIGHTHUNAN- 
THIRTYSIXTHOUSNfihunfittyfive bushels CONSUMED in THIS 
COUNTRY ALONE as OPPOSED, my fren’s, to ELEVEN million- 
eighthuntwennythree the FOLLOWING YEAR which was nineteen 


DEMOCRATIC) |... 
FIFTEEN, SHOWING THAT under | REPUBLIC AN tadministra- 
INCREASED 


-tion eee ee et 
S 


THOUSNtwohunfittysixbushels, or THREE PER CENT. 
THINK OF THAT, my frens. NOW, fren’s, BEARING IN MINE 


this amazing {1088 of THREEHUNSEVENNYSEVENTHOUSN- 


eighthunantwo DOLLARS and sixtysix CENTS, WHAT DOES THIS 
ALL MEAN? My FREN’S, it means just THIS—that YOU and I . 
paid in NINETEENSEVENTEEN FIVEHUNMILLIONTHREEHUN- 
ANSEVENNYSIXTHOUSNEIGHTHUNANSsixtysix DOLLARS an- 
eighty CENTS, or THREE-TWENNYSEVENTHS of ALL the MONEY 
in the CIVILIZED WORL’, while in NINETEENTWENNYONE 
and so on and on and on for years and years—and remember we’re 
every bit as tired writing it as you are reading it, and that’s nothing 
to what the people will be who will have to listen to it, if they will. 
We shall not bother to give any examples for nominating, seconding, 
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thirding, fourthing, and so on, speeches, as there will be no noticeable 
changes in style from those of previous years, the old formula, with 
which you are all familiar, consisting of twenty minutes, more or 
worse, of “HE IS A MAN WHO—inaudible—-AND WHO—inaudible— 
AND WHO MOREOVER—inaudible—WHO HAS ALWAYS—inauai- 
ble—AND WHO—inaudible ” ending, just as you’re sure it’s never 
going to, in the disclosure of the candidate’s name, which dénouement 
usually contains about the same amount of what is known in the 
drama as the surprise element, as the President’s Thanksgiving 
Proclamation—still being de rigueur. We shall, however—prompted 
by our usual spirit of helpfulness—offer a little list of questions and 
answers with which we feel sure the embryo political speaker will 
find it worth while to familiarize him, her or itself. 

: Whom are you for? A.: The People. 

: Whom are you against? A.: The Interests. 

: What do you pause for? A.: A reply. 

: What do you stand on? <A.: My record. 

: How do you stand on issues? A.: Foursquare. 

: How do you point? A.: With pride. 

: How do you view? A.: With alarm. 

: What kind of deal will you give? A.: Square. 

: What kind of dinner pail? A.: Full. 

: What will you uphold? <A.: The President’s hands. 





LOQLLL OOOO 


CHAPTER XXIV 
THE APPEAL OF THE LEADER 


The most useful and effective type of political leadership is, 
I presume, that which enables a man to be a reformer among 
politicians and a politician among reformers. He must be 
willing to compromise, accepting what he is able to get even 
when he is badly disappointed with the result. In him the 
idealism of the reformer is tempered by the sense of the practi- 
cal which controls the boss, and this sense of the practical is 
in turn prevented from sinking into the depths to which it has 
sometimes gone by the hope for better things. This means a 
middle-of-the-road policy. It means keeping one’s head down 
out of the clouds at least far enough to permit the feet to be 
planted firmly on the ground. 

Such a policy is seldom popular, because obviously a com- 
promise cannot be wholly satisfactory to either side. The com- 
promise schemes of the “Great Pacificator” were loved by no 
one; they were endured by both sides and Clay was honored, 
because they made the continuance of peace possible. Simi- 
larly, Cleveland’s handling of the civil service problem was 
satisfactory to no one. ‘The spoilsmen wanted to retain the 
status quo; the reformers wanted a fully developed civil service 
system applicable to all positions brought into existence over 
night. Neither solution was at the time desirable. 

The greatness of the leader les in his power to size up a 
situation, prescribe an effective course of action, and secure 
some measure of popular support in applying it. He knows 
that Rome was not built in a day; that institutions of govern- 
ment are not invented; that they are the result of years, of 
generations, perhaps of centuries of human experience. And 
he governs himself accordingly. 

The appeal he makes to the ordinary citizen is likely to be 
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a very popular one. This apparent independence of the leader 
wins the confidence of the man who is not personally interested 
in either side of the controversy. So men like Cleveland, 
Roosevelt, and Wilson—to mention some of the recent ex- 
amples—are able to develop a tremendous following, not only 
from the membership of their own parties, most of whose mem- 
bers would follow them anyway, but from the gees party 
and from the large block of independent voters. 

The chapter begins with a discussion of fehaaeei in a 
democracy by the late Viscount Bryce. ‘There is always a 
tendency to look back to the good old days when things were as 
they should be. The second selection, on the passing of the 
great leader, might possibly be interpreted in this way, but 
it may also be regarded as a statement of a very significant 
change. The inclusion, in a footnote, of the opposing point 
of view, suggested by Professor Phelps of Yale University, 
ought to insure an interesting and profitable discussion. The 
third selection is taken from an article by former Secretary 
of State Lansing, whose thesis is that the following of the per- 
sonalities of great leaders in modern politics has led us far 
astray from the governmental principles upon which the Re- 
public was established. We have been more devoted to popular 
idols and heroes than to fundamental differences in principle. 

It will be quite evident, from the material presented, that 
there is a difference of opinion to-day, not only as to whether 
or not great leaders are still with us, but as to the réle in our 
society which these leaders (if with us) ought to play. Is it 
true that we permit them to influence our thought and conduct 
too greatly? Or, granting that we do still have leaders, do we 
not sometimes show an unwillingness to follow them at all? 


1. Leadership in a Democracy 


JAMES Bryce Modern Democracies, II, Chap. lxxvi abridged (Macmillan, 
1924) ; reprinted by permission 


.. . The quality of the leaders in a democracy is no less impor- 
tant than the quality of the people they lead, the conduct of affairs 
by the Few being a necessary condition in every government, no 
matter in whom State power is legally vested, The chief difference 
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is that in an Oligarchy, where legal supremacy belongs to the Few, 
it is only they and those who are closest to them that guide the 
course of events, whereas where legal supremacy belongs to the mul- 
titude actual power is exerted not only by the persons to whom it 
delegates its legal authority, but by those also who can influence 
the multitude itself, inducing it to take one course or another, and 
to commit executive functions to particular persons. Whoever, 
accordingly, can sway the minds and wills of the sovereign people 
becomes a Leader, an effective factor in directing their dction. 
Hence, while in a Monarchy or Oligarchy the ruling Few are to be 
looked for only in the small class in whom legislative and adminis- 
trative functions are vested, one must in a democracy go further 
afield and regard not only ministers and legislators but also the 
men who are most listened to by the citizen, public speakers, jour- 
nalists, writers of books and pamphlets, every one in fact who 
counts for something in the formation of public opinion. 

In a Democracy every one has a chance—not of course an equal 
chance for wealth and other adventitious advantages—of stepping 
out of the ranks to become a leader. The people are on the lookout 
for men fit to be followed, and those who aspire to leadership are 
always trying to recommend themselves for the function. What, 
then, are the qualities which fix the attention and win the favour of 
the people? 

Two are of especial value. One is Initiative. Leadership con- 
sists above all things in the faculty of going before others instead 
of following after others; that is to say it is promptitude in seeing 
the next step to be taken and courage in taking it. It is the courage 
which does not merely stand firm to resist an approaching foe but 
heads the charge against him. Nothing so much disposes men to 
follow as the swift resolution of one who is ready to take risks, the 
courage which makes one captain take his ship out from a lee- 
shore, under full steam, against a hurricane, while other captains 
are hesitating and trying to calculate the danger. 

The other quality is the power to comprehend exactly the forces 
that affect the mind of the people and to discern what they desire 
and will support. These two gifts are precious because they are 
rare: they bring a man to the front under all kinds of popular 
governments, and by them, if he possesses the more ordinary gifts 
of a ready and telling speech, as well as industry and honesty—or 
the reputation of it—he can usually hold the place he has won. 

Eloquence in some forms of government counts for more than in 
others. Where popular assemblies have to be frequently addressed 
it is indispensable, as in the Greek republics and at Rome. It is 
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valuable in countries like France, Italy, and England where un- 
ending battles go on in representative assemblies, and is needed not 
only in the form of set speeches on the greater occasions, but in cut- 
and-thrust debates where a sudden onslaught or a telling repartee 
makes a member valued as a party fighter. Where, as in the United 
States, the Administration does not hold office at the pleasure of the 
legislature, neither the arts of debate nor those which enable a 
parliamentarian to wriggle out of a difficulty and to play upon 
the personal proclivities of individual supporters or opponents, are 
so much needed, and it is enough if a leader can deliver a good set 
oration, even if he reads it from notes. Nevertheless, in all coun- 
tries that genuine eloquence which can touch the imagination or 
fire the hearts of a popular audience has often brought its possessor 
to the front, endearing him to the people, and perhaps concealing 
a lack of steadfastness or wisdom. . . . 

It is an old reproach against democracies that they are readily 
moved by a plausible tongue, and are beguiled by those who have, 
ever since the republican days of Greece, been called Demagogues 
(leaders of the people), furnishing a term of abuse freely applied 
in many a modern struggle. In current usage the Demagogue is 
one who tries to lure the people by captivating speech, playing upon 
their passions, or promising to secure for them some benefit. Such 
persons must obviously be expected in all countries where power 
lies with the people; and they may spread their nets by the press 
as well as by the voice, reaching larger numbers by the former 
method, and dangerous because often irresponsible, raising expec- 
tations which they are seldom called on to find the means of grati- 
fying. Why they should have been, as is sometimes said, more 
frequent in Germany, Italy, and England than in France or the 
United States is an interesting question into which I must not 
digress. 

Self-confidence, if it does not pass into the vanity which offers 
an easy target to ridicule, helps a bold man to make his way. To 
speak with an air of positive assurance, especially to a half-edu- 
cated crowd already predisposed to assent, is better than to reason 
with them. A prominent statesman of our time, on being asked by 
a member of his party what arguments he had better use on behalf 
of the cause they were advocating replied, “I sometimes think that 
assertion is the best kind of argument.” 

There are other ways besides eloquence by which leadership is 
won. Journalism, a form of persuasive rhetoric which may be 
called oratory by the pen, has sometimes been an avenue to power 
in France and in the United States—even in Russia under the 
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Tsars Katkoff was an effective force half a century ago. Benjamin 
Franklin exercised enormous influence by his writings, though he 
had little to do with the politics of his State. A book, coming at 
an opportune moment, may diffuse ideas which have their immedi- 
ate reaction on popular opinion and so dispose sections of a nation 
to follow, perhaps for many years, the path it pointed out. Tolstoi, 
the latest of the prophets, told profoundly on the thoughts of his 
time, though how far he affected politics it is not yet easy to deter- 
mine. Not to speak of Rousseau and Tom Paine, the writings of 
Karl Marx told upon a circle far wider than that of his associates 
in revolutionary agitation. Authorship gave to Henry George, the 
writer of Progress and Poverty, an influence which lasted through 
his life, though he never cared to enter either national or Califor- 
nian politics. Deeds as well as words, and deeds in war even more 
than service rendered in peace, have shed on some figures unversed 
in statecraft a lustre which led them to the highest posts. Gen- 
erals Andrew Jackson, Zachary Taylor, W. H. Harrison, and U. S. 
Grant all owed their Presidencies to their military fame. There 
are among American Presidents many instances, like that of Jef- 
ferson, to prove that a man may be a popular favorite without 
eloquence. 

When any one has risen high enough to be trusted with adminis- 
trative work his capacity is put to a new test, since some measure 
of honesty, industry, tact and temper is required, and if it is a 
first-rate position, carrying leadership with it, he must show himself 
capable of inspiring confidence and attaching men to himself.t 
What, then, of that higher kind of wisdom which looks all round 
and looks forward also? It is not what the people chiefly seek for 
or often find: they and their representatives have generally to be 
contended with some one, be he forceful or seductive, who can meet 
the calls of the moment. The busy life of a modern statesman 
leaves no time for reflection, and the partisans whom he has to 
please think of high statesmanship in the terms of a party plat- 
form. . 

In the United States and in Switzerland men may become known 
by their work in local government or in some high executive office, 
such as is, in America, the Mayoralty of a city or the Governorship 
of a State. But the most potent help to advancement in the 
earlier stages of a career is the Party. In America, where it nomi- 
nates the candidates for every office as well as for seats in legisla- 

1Mazzini described democracy as “the progress of all through all under 


the leading of the best and wisest.” “Authority,” he says elsewhere, “‘is 
sacred when consecrated by Genius and Virtue.” 
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tures, it shows little wish to find and push men of talent, reserving 
its favour for those who have worked hard for the party and are 
sure to be “solid” with it; and all the more pleased when they are 
rich enough to contribute to election funds... . 

The newspaper press has become so effective an agency in helping 
politicians to get on and to stay in, that some one has well said 
that politics has in democracies become a branch of the science and 
art of Advertisement. In certain countries there have been persons, 
even among leading statesmen, who felt it so necessary to keep 
their names before the public that they not only cultivated the 
goodwill of editors and proprietors, but took pains to have their 
every daily act of life recorded, thinking, perhaps correctly, that 
the way to success is to fascinate everybody by making him believe 
that everybody else has been fascinated.’ 

Keep yourself at all hazards always before the public as if you 
were a patent medicine: on the principle of the painter who said to 
the newspaper critic, “If you cannot praise my picture, abuse it: 
silence is the only thing I fear.” These tactics succeed, though of 
course, like well-advertised brands of tobacco, only if the article 
has some merit. Great is the power of iteration. 

That publicity which the press alone can confer may everywhere 
do much to harm a politician, and still more to push him forward, 
but its power is not everywhere the same. In a small country like 
Switzerland the people have a personal knowledge of their promi- 
nent figures which relegates the newspapers to a secondary place. 
In a vast country like the United States the abundance of news- 
papers, and the restriction to certain areas of even the most im- 
portant, prevents the people from falling under the sway of any, 
and forms in them the habit of judging men not by the praise or 
blame of contending journals, but by their acts, so though some may 
get more and others less credit than they deserve, still in the large 
majority of cases justice is done. 

He who asks whether democracies have shown discernment in 


4 [Whoever may have been responsible and for whatever reason, the fol- 
lowing item appeared in Time, August 16, 1926, reporting the activities 
of President and Mrs. Coolidge during a short visit to the Coolidge home- 
stead at Plymouth, Vermont: 

“ «Wall, n-a-ow, Cal’s a candidate sure enough—he’s fixing up his fences,’ 
jested the village quipster as frantic cameramen from behind the deadline 
laid by secret service men watched the shirt-sleeved President uprooting 
rotten posts, nailing industriously. Later Head Secret Serviceman Dick 
Jervis was sent to market for victuals. As he was getting into his car 
Mrs. Coolidge called ‘Oh, Mr. Jervis, don’t forget to get two pounds of 
string beans.’ ”’] 
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their choice of leaders must remember how different are the quali- 
ties of nations. Gifts that would commend a man in Italy might 
be less attractive in Switzerland or Holland. Some are more fas- 
tidious than others in their moral judgments, though generally 
disposed to pardon any means by which success has been secured. 
Some put reason above amusement, some reverse the order, but 
crowds seem everywhere to relish high-flown moral platitudes. . 
The charge of ingratitude so often brought against democracies 
finds little support in history. Even among the volatile Greeks, 


*This was the view of Machiavelli, who had good opportunities for 
observing both. He remarks (The Prince, Chapter VI) that the charges 
brought against the multitude might be equally well brought against all 
men and especially against princes. Similar deliverances are quoted from 
the Discorsi by Mr. Burd in his edition of The Prince. - 

R. Michels, in his book published in English under the title of Political 
Parties, dwells upon the fidelity which the German Socialists have usually 
shown to their leaders through a long series of years. 

[Compare here, however, the view presented by Robert Browning, in his 
poem called “The Patriot, An Old Story” (Poems of Robert Browning, 
Oxford University Press, 1913) : 

It was roses, roses, all the way, 

With myrtle mixed in my path like mad: 
The house-roofs seemed to heave and sway, 
The church-spires flamed, such flags they had, 
A year ago on this very day! 


The air broke into a mist with bells, 

The old walls rocked with the crowd and cries. 
Had I said, ‘Good folk, mere noise repels— 

But give me your sun from yonder skies!’ 

They had answered, ‘And afterward, what else?’ 


Alack, it was I who leaped at the sun 
To give it my loving friends to keep! 
Nought man could do,. have I left undone: 
And you see my harvest, what I reap 
This very day, now a year is run. 


There’s nobody on the house-tops now— 
Just a palsied few at the windows set; 
For the best of the sight is, all allow, 

At the Shambles’ Gate—or, better yet, 
By the very scaffold’s foot, I trow. 


I go in the rain, and, more than needs, 

A rope.cuts both my wrists behind; 

And I think, by the feel, my forehead bleeds, 
For they fling, whoever has a mind, 

Stones at me for my year’s misdeeds, 
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where popular assemblies were often swept by gusts of passion, we 
are more often struck by their adherence to those they had once 
trusted than by their occasional anger at a general who had failed. 
In the annals of the United States there is scarcely an instance of 
any statesman who lost his hold upon the people save by his own 
errors, and very few who did not even after those errors retain a fair 
measure of support. In Canada, Australia, and New Zealand 
what surprises the observer is the undue indulgence extended to 
men whose faults ought to have brought their public career to a 
close. Monarchs have been more ungrateful than free peoples.* 
Compare the treatment of Benedek by the Hapsburg Court after 
the war of 1866° with the fine loyalty of the Southern men in 
America after the fall of the Confederacy not only to the noble fig- 
ure of Robert E. Lee, but even to others who might well have been 
censured for mistakes. . 

It is often said that every country has the leaders, like the news- 
papers, which it deserves. This is not altogether true. Fortune 
takes a hand in the game, and takes it for evil as well as for good, 
sometimes sending, perhaps from an unexpected quarter, a man of 
gifts which quickly raise him to an eminence he may use or abuse 
with consequences fateful for the future. The people who welcome 
and follow an Alcibiades or an Aaron Burr cannot be expected to 
know his capacities for evil. The people who welcomed and trusted 
the railsplitter from Illinois thanked Providence for the unlooked- 
for gift of one who was exactly fitted for the crisis and gave him 
their loyal trust thereafter. That which we call Chance—it is the 
only available word where causes are undiscoverable—has had more 
to do with the course of events than the builders of scientific history 
have generally liked to recognize. 

Notwithstanding such an instance as that of Abraham Lincoln, 


Thus I entered, and thus I go! 

In triumphs, people have dropped down dead. 
‘Paid by the World,—what dost thou owe 
Me?’ God might question: now instead, 

*Tis God shall repay! I am safer so.] 


*The critics of democracy have often drawn examples of its vices from 
the violence of city mobs which, like those of medieval Constantinople, 
turned furiously against dethroned sovereigns whom it had formerly 
treated like a god, but these cases furnish no evidence against democracy, 
because such mobs were composed of persons who had never shared the 
responsibilities of free self-government. 

5 As described in Mr. Wickham Steed’s book The Hapsburg Monarchy. 
Queen Elizabeth, like her father, behaved very ill to some of the Ministers 
who had served her faithfully. 
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the first man who had ever risen from such small beginnings to the 
leadership of a nation, it must be admitted that universal suffrage 
and the growth of equality in opportunity have done less than was 
expected to bring to the service of the State men of statesmanlike 
ability. Those who have compared the public life of France from 
1815 to 1875 with its public life from 1870 to 1920, and that of 
the United States of the years 1850-1900 with that of later years, 
seem disappointed with the results. Similar complaints are heard 
from those who in England set the generation of Burke, Pitt, and 
Fox, and that of Peel, Disraeli and Gladstone beside the England 
of later years. If the alleged inferiority exists, it can be explained 
without attributing the paucity of brilliant figures to any deficient 
capacity of democracies for recognizing talent and virtue when they 
appear. The cause may lie rather in changed economic conditions, 
and in the indisposition of the class from which statesmen used to 
be chiefly drawn to throw themselves into public work in the 
spirit of their grandfathers. Still the fact is there. 

The predominance of Party in democracies has made us, when 
we talk of leadership, think primarily of the militant function of 
the general who directs a political campaign and bears, like the 
champions in ancient warfare, the brunt of battle in his own person. 
But the best kind of leader has a duty to the whole people as well 
as to his party. If he is in power, he must think first of the na- 
tional welfare ; if he is in opposition he has nevertheless the respon- 
sibility of directing the minds and wills of a large section of the 
people, and of aiding or resisting the policy of the Administration. 
In both cases his actions, as well as his views and arguments and 
exhortations, have weight with the whole nation for good or for 
evil; and this, most conspicuously true of the head of a party, is 
true more or less of all those to whom the nation is accustomed to 
listen. It used to be said of the British House of Commons that 
its tone and taste rose or fell with the Prime Minister who was 
guiding its deliberations. This applies to the body of the people 
also. A great man may not only form a school who assimilate and 
propagate his ideas, but may do much to create a pattern for the 
people of what statesmanship ought to be. If his honour is un- 
blemished, his ideals high, his temper large, tolerant, and sympa- 
thetic, his example is sure to tell. Others try to live up to it. 
He may, without being a Washington or a Lincoln, a Pitts or a 
Fox, not only deserve to be gratefully remembered as a light of his 
time, but may, like Lord Althorp and Peel in one way, Cobden 
and Bright in another, so influence his younger contemporaries as 
to strengthen the best traditions of public hfe and maintain its 
standard. 
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So much is in our own time spoken and written on all the great 
questions before civilized nations that leaders are not expected to 
become, and indeed cannot for want of leisure become, students or 
philosophers, creators of new ideas or schemes. It is enough if, 
availing themselves of what the students produce, they can apply 
their experience to discern which of the many doctrines and projects 
that are seething up all around like bubbles in a boiling spring 
are most fit to be made the basis of wise legislation. Their function 
is to commend the best of these to the people, not waiting for 
demands, not seeming to be bent merely on pleasing the people, 
but appealing to reason and creating the sense that the nation is 
not a mere aggregate of classes, each seeking its own interests, but 
a great organized whole with a life rooted in the past and stretch- 
ing on into the illimitable future. A democracy is tested by the 
leaders whom it chooses, and it prospers by the power of discern- 
ment which directs its choice... . 


2. The Passing of the Great Leader 


’ Ear BARNES, a summary of an address given before the Graduate History 
Club of the University of Pennsylvania, at the Franklin Inn Club, 
April 24, 1923. Prepared from notes made at the time 


The great leader is a thing of the past. In the newspaper field, 
for instance, we used to have such men as Greeley. It used to be 
said that if you talked with a man for ten minutes you could tell 
whether he read the Tribune or not. And then there were Bowles, 
and Weed, and Bennett, and Raymond, and Dana, and Watterson. 
These men were all national figures. But what have we now ?— 
the identity of the individual merged into an editorial board. 
John H. Finley joined the staff of the New York Times, and you 
never hear of him any more. Walter Lippmann is with the New 
York World, but his editorials are. not signed and his identity is 
lost. Bruce Bliven was with the New York Globe, but the Globe 
is no more. ? 

In the ministry, we used to have men like Phillips Brooks and 
Henry Ward Beecher. Who have we now? Not one in Boston 
that will compare with these; not one in Philadelphia unless it be 
the late Dr. Conwell, who belonged to the past generation; not one 
in New York that is a national figure unless perchance it be Harry 
Emerson Fosdick or Rabbi Wise. © 

In the field of educators and school superintendents, we had 
James G. Carter, Horace Mann, and Henry Barnard; these men and 
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others were known throughout the length and breadth of the land, 
but where to-day can one find leaders who are comparable with 
them? I recently asked a group of 900 teachers in Illinois who the 
superintendent of schools was in Philadelphia, and not one of them 
knew. William T. Harris as Commissioner of Education used to 
be a national figure, but very few now know even the name of the 
present commissioner. Among the college presidents, we had such 
men as President Angell, Andrew Dickson White, and Charles W. 
Eliot. Not long ago when they needed a president at Yale, they 
never once thought of William Howard Taft, who at that time was 
professor of law there. The time was when a committee of the 
faculty would have gone and escorted him over to the president’s 
office, and have said to him that he might as well sit down and go 
to work, for he would be elected in a few days anyway. The man 
they selected is a nice man, but nobody knows him. I worked with 
him for a year, and I do not know whether he is a Unitarian or a 
Presbyterian or a Mohammedan or a Buddhist. All I know is that 
he seems to be a fine Christian gentleman. I do not know whether 
he is a Democrat or a Republican or a Socialist, but I do know 
that he is a good American Citizen. 

In the business world you used to have Vanderbilts, Astors, 
Goulds, Rockefellers, Carnegies, and others. Now you have 
Schwabs and Garys—the great leader in business is gone. 

With the passing of these great leaders, what has taken their 
place? Who or what occupies the place formerly held by the great 
newspaper men? Hearst, and he is a syndicate. I have heard that 
he is as fine a home man as you could ask to meet. The man who 
in America comes nearest to taking the place once occupied by 
Thomas Nast has been described to me as everything from a keeper 
of bawdy houses to a dealer in bootleg whiskey. I do not know 
which (if either) of these is true, and neither do you, for he is a 
syndicate. Arthur Brisbane had promise twenty years ago, but he 
fizzled out. 

Among the preachers, the Billy Sunday type took the place of 
the great men, and he is a syndicate, running a purely business 
proposition. $20,000 must be raised before he will consent to go 
into a town at all; all of the publicity is fed into the newspapers 
ahead of time. There is a cabinet that puts the campaign across, 
just as you would put across any other business deal. Hach great 
manufacturer guarantees so many thousand for the audience on 
such and such a night, so that even the audience is all arranged 
for. And in business, the corporation has taken the place of the 
great individual—a great intangible thing that spreads out all over 
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the country and is made up of you know not who. All of the 
personal element, formerly so important, has been lost. 

Think of the great political leaders that America used to have, 
and then think of the kind we have now. In 1920, the two great 
parties were unable to find better material than Harding and Cox. 
Harding was deliberately chosen because he was unknown, and the 
results of the election showed that the psychology of the party 
leaders was right.* 

The great leader is not merely gone—he is gone for good. This 
means a rewriting of our history, in such a way that less emphasis 
will be laid upon the great personalities of the past. We will learn 
to write the history of a period, without centering it so much as 
formerly about the lives of the great men who lived during it. 


3. Personality and Leadership in Politics 


Ropert LANSING, “The Decay of American Parties: a Discussion of Princi- 
ples, Platforms and Primaries,” Independent, April 12, 1924 


The American political system, which has been in successful 
operation for one hundred and thirty-five years, is based on the 
general theory of representative democracy. From the first the 
government has been conducted through the agency of political 
parties acting under the rule of majorities, though in recent years 
the personal element has become more and more prominent and 
the popular choice of public officers has depended increasingly 
on the announced purposes of candidates and less and less upon the 
declarations contained in the platforms of the political parties 
placing them in nomination. This tendency to substitute person- 
ality for party is due, chiefly I believe, to the institution of the 
direct primary as the method of selecting party candidates. But 
the direct primary is not the only cause of this change, which is 
manifestly antagonistic to real party-government. Another cause 
is the present character of political parties, if the declarations 
appearing in their national platforms are evidences of that charac- 
ter. 


a i 

*[Contrast here the view of Professor William Lyon Phelps, who con- 
tends that ours is a day of personalities and of stars. When we go to a 
ball game, we go to see Babe Ruth, or Red Grange—not to see a team 
play. When we go to the movies, we go to see Rudolph Valentino, Charlie 
Chaplain, Tom Mix, Douglas Fairbanks or Mary Pickford—not to see a 
play. When we go to the theater, we go to see a “star” of great renown— 
not a great company of actors, like the Moscow Players. In some respects 
at least, ours is an age of emphasis on personalities. ] 
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A political party in the United States was in the past organized 
for the purpose of supporting a definite theory of government. It 
sought to obtain political power in order to apply to the conduct 
of public affairs certain clearly defined principles which constituted 
the bases of the theory which the party advocated. So long as 
parties continued to support political systems which differed more 
or less from those supported by their opponents, the questions and 
issues, which arose from time to time in the nation and required 
political action, were determined by applying to them principles 
advocated by the party in control of the government and to maintain 
which the party was organized. 

Political issues and public questions, which do not involve the 
fundamentals of political theory, are undergoing constant change. 
New ones arise and old ones disappear as social and economic condi- 
tions change. Manifestly the national platform of a political party, 
which deals primarily with issues, is transitory and variable. It 
lacks continuity of purpose since it is dependent upon fluctuating 
conditions. Yet this is the sort of platform, which has been written 
in recent years, and from which we judge the character of a political 
party to-day. 

On the other hand, a platform of the older type, of which the 
greater portion consisted of a statement of principles that consti- 
tuted a complete system of government, based in all cases on repre- 
sentative democracy, is permanent. Such declared principles, ap- 
plied to existing issues arising from the conditions prevailing in the 
various fields of human enterprise, form a definite standard for the 
determination of the party’s attitude toward all questions of public 
interest requiring political action. Principles so declared stabilize 
the policies of a party... . 

In these latter days we have gone far afield from this desirable 
type of national platform. Those, which are now put forth, consist 
chiefly of numerous declarations as to immediate issues with little 
regard to the principles which are involved. They convey the im- 
pression to the general public, whatever the truth may be, that they 
are drafted for the sole purpose of winning votes for party candi- 
dates... . 

What are to-day the distinguishing differences between the two 
principal political parties of the United States? Certainly the na- 
tional platforms put forth by the Democratic Party and the Re- 
publican Party in recent years do not disclose these differences 
clearly and definitely. The radical divergence of political faith 
and purpose, which in former times was plainly indicated in the 
declarations of national conventions, is uncertain and obscure. Why 
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are you a Democrat? Why are you a Republican? Can you give 
a satisfactory reason for your choice? Is it not largely the per- 
sonality of a candidate and his individual views on existing issues 
which determine whom you will support at the polls? 

The result of placing principles in a secondary place to issues is 
that the utterances of a candidate are of greater importance in an 
election than the creed of a party. They become the dominant fac- 
tors in a campaign. It is manifest to the average American, who 
gives even casual thought to the subject, that the change of reason 
for voting a particular ticket from party to person is destructive 
of true party-government, which has been found to be essential to 
the practical and efficient operation of a representative democracy 
such as ours. Under present conditions the candidate far more than 
the party, on whose ballot his name appears, invites popular support 
at the polls, and, as a consequence, the successful candidate feels 
no binding obligation to advance his party’s policies unless those 
policies conform to his own public utterances made when he was 
seeking the nomination and the election. Nominally a party-man, 
because nominated as the candidate of a party, he is often entirely 
independent in his public acts and disregards the will of the party 
which placed his name on its ticket. 

It would seem, if we are to continue to conduct representative 
democracy successfully, that the time has come when the existing 
state of affairs in the political life of the United States should 
come to an end, when there should be an abandonment of personal 
government and a return to party-government. Personal govern- 
ment and the independence from party of elected public officials are 
the chief causes of the present-day tendency to introduce new and 
untried theories of government which are often impractical, some- 
times fantastic, and in many cases entirely out of harmony with 
representative democracy and the federal principle, the very corner- 
stones of the American political system. No doubt men ambitious 
_ for public office frequently propose novel remedies to cure the 
evils, with which society is afflicted, in the hope that their novelty 
will attract and win favor with the masses who are dissatisfied 
with conditions as they are. Radicalism, masquerading as Pro- 
gressivism, always a term to conjure with, finds congenial en- 
vironment in the present confusion of political thought and the 
weakening of party ties. It is one of the chief evils resulting from 
the departure from party government. 

Another serious consequence of the lack of definite creeds is 
the introduction and rapid growth in the past few years of the 
“bloc system” in American politics. The bloc is based upon class 
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and seeks to secure legislation for the advancement of class bene- 
fits by the election to public office of representatives pledged to 
class interests. The recognition of class in political government, 
which finds its most pernicious type in Sovietism, is directly op- 
posed to the American conception of the equality of the indi- 
viduals composing the body politic and the betterment of the 
common interest of all the people, since legislation benefiting a 
single class creates special privilege and does not confer equal 
benefits on the entire body of citizens... . . 


10. 


ila: 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


What is the difference between a boss and a leader? See William 
Bennett Munro, Personality in Politics, 79 (Macmillan, 1924). 
Why is leadership absolutely essential in a democracy ? 

What qualities are of value in one aspiring to leadership ? 

How necessary, or how useful, is eloquence in gaining and main- 
taining leadership? See Chap. xiv. , 

What does Bryce mean by “oratory of the pen”? How important 
is it? Give illustrations. 

Is military ability and accomplishment any indication of ability 
to achieve success as a civil administrator? What experience 
have we had with military leadership in civil affairs ? 

In what ways is it possible for a young man or woman aspiring 
to leadership to get started ? 

What is Bryce’s attitude on the question of the ingratitude of 
democracies toward their leaders? Submit additional evidence 
of your own in support of his view; or, if you prefer, collect 
evidence supporting the traditional view. 

Bryce suggests that a comparison of the political leadership of 
the United States from 1850 to 1900, with that of the later 
years, is bound to give disappointing results. Try it and see. 
Read in this connection, Arthur N. Holcombe, Political Parties 
of Today, Chap. i, entitled “Empty Bottles” (Harper, 1924), 
which shows how every generation has looked back to “the good 
old days” in politics. 

Compare Bryce’s comments on the predominance of Party in de- 
mocracies with those of former Secretary of State Lansing. What 
are, after all, the proper functions of leadership in a democracy? 
Do you agree with Professor Barnes’ views on the passing of 
the great leader? Why or why not? If you disagree, prepare 
a rebuttal. Is it possible that we have lost something in the 
calibre of our leadership in the places that count, and that we 
are satisfying our instinct for hero worship in the ways referred 
to by Professor Phelps and Mr. Lansing? 
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TOPICS FOR FURTHER INVESTIGATION AND 
DISCUSSION 


You remember Lincoln’s famous statement to the effect that you 
can fool some of the people all of the time, and all of the people 
some of the time, but that you cannot fool all of the people all 
of the time. Select from the history of any country, illustrations 
of persons whose history as leaders would seem to verify this 
statement. 

Is there any relationship between the bloc system, and either the 
presence or the absence of leaders? Compare here the experiences 
of some of the European countries. 

The following introduction to the President’s address before the . 
American Legion convention in October, 1925, is of considerable 
interest when one recalls that by his veto of the bonus bill, he 
had incurred a considerable amount of their displeasure. What 
qualities of a leader does it suggest? 


Mr. Commander and Members of the American Legion: 

It is a high privilege to sit as a member of this convention. Those 
who exercise it have been raised to the rank of a true nobility. 
It is a mark of personal merit which did not come by right of birth, 
but by right of conquest. No one can ever question your title as 
patriots. No one can ever doubt the place of affection and honor 
which you hold forevermore in the heart of the nation. Your right 
to be here results from what you dared and what you did and the 
sacrifices which you made for our common country. It is all a 
glorious story of American enterprise and American valor. 


Robert Gault, Social Psychology (Holt, 1923), defines a crowd as 
a leaderless group. Can you think of instances where a group, 
with leaders, might properly be called a crowd? In other words, 
is this definition sufficient ? 

Why is it that a political leader always speaks of himself, and 
wishes to be spoken of, as progressive, no matter how hidebound 
his conservatism, nor how wild his schemes? 

In an address before the National Municipal League at Pitts- 
burgh, November, 1925, Mr. Lent D. Upson explained that the 
bulletin of the Detroit Bureau of Municipal Research had a 
mailing list of only about 2,000 names. He further went on to 
say that if he could get the interested, active support of seventy- 
five leading Detroiters, he did not have to worry much about 


the hundreds and thousands of ordinary voters. Would this same 


plan work in your own city? Why? 

“To the vast bulk of income tax payers—and it may as well be 
admitted now that they run the country and the rest are sheep— 
Mr. Mellon is a hero.” Frank R. Kent in the New Republic, 
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March 24, 1926, page 185. What makes a hero anyway? What 
is the relation between heroes and leaders? 

For an excellent discussion of the persuasive use of authority, 
in the effort to lead, see James A. Winans, Public Speaking, 291- 
300 (Century, 1917). 

For a discussion of the relationship between inventive power and 
leadership, see Emory S. Bogardus, Social Psychology, Chaps. 
ix and x (Jesse Ray Miller, 1920). 

Benjamin Franklin, a master molder of public opinion, used to begin, 
not by calling a meeting of the citizens of Philadelphia and asking 
them to accept his proposal at once, but by accustoming the public 
mind to his plans by prolonged newspaper discussion before calling 
his meeting. Making ideas familiar by repetition is highly important 
to the art of “publicity.” Advertisers have a maxim, “Repetition is 
reputation.” And, as Mr. Dooley says, “T’ll belave anything at all, 
if you’ll only tell it to me often enough.” 


—Winans, Public Speaking, 287, op. cit. 
Comment on the method of the following: A friend of the 
Editor’s is the superintendent of schools in a small town. He 
has on his Board of Education a man who has to do everything 
himself. So this friend, looking ahead and planning for the 
future, suggests his plans, tactfully and repeatedly, to the mem- 
ber of the Board in question. When it comes time to put the 
plans into effect, he gets a new and original idea which they 
must try out—and it is nothing more than the one the super- 
intendent has been suggesting to him all the time. Is it possible 
to apply substantially this same technique to the leadership of 
larger groups? 
For interesting comments on leadership in urban public opinion, 
see William Bennett Munro, The Government of American Cities, 
Chap. xii, 4th edition (Macmillan, 1926). See also William 
Anderson, American City Government, Chap. ix (Holt 1925). 
Even a herd of horses or steers will, when stampeded, select a leader. 


~In this demand lies an opportunity for an honest man to lead for 


good, and for a demagogue to lead for evil. The first attempt of the 
one whose audience shows signs of running “away with him,” is to 
make himself its leader. To do this it may be necessary to seem to 
fall. in with its spirit and purpose, whatever they may be. Protest 
is useless. When their confidence is gained, it may be possible to 
turn them in another direction, for a mob is very fickle. At times 
a trick is justifiable. A story is told of an audience determined to 
hoot down a speaker. A tall figure rose among them and caught 
their attention for an instant. “Well, fellow citizens,” the man 
drawled, “I wouldn’t keep still if I didn’t want to.” The crowd 
applauded the sentiment and then listened for more. “But if I were 
you, I should want to!” was the unexpected conclusion. They laughed 
and then kept still. Presumably this was a good-natured mob. If 
we take the extreme case of a mob bent on a lynching, there have 
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been instances where leaders have led in the wrong direction, and, 
seemingly much disappointed themselves, have wearied the mob 
with their marchings and countermarchings. 

The first and most difficult part of gaining leadership of a mob is to 
get its attention. Some striking gesture or pose may be necessary. A 
striking expression may be interjected into some pause in the noise. 
It is of course useless to attempt to argue with a mob, for it is in- 
capable of reasoning. There is no use of telling a mob that what it 
wishes to do is wrong, for jeers or worse will be the answer to opposi- 
tion. The mob has perfect confidence in the rectitude of its own 
intentions: it is going to free the town of an incubus, to drive out a 
monster, to do justice by a soulless corporation that is grinding 
the faces of the poor; it is fighting for its homes, its children and the 
honour of its women. Since the mob is highly primitive, it thinks in 
images only; hence a would-be leader should address it in vivid im- 
agery. It accepts as literal truth the most extravagant exaggeration, - 


and likes large phrases and big, vague sentiments, put in most 


14. 


15. 


absolute, unmodified form. The leader should talk much of liberty, 
equality, fraternity, of honour, patriotism, and the rights of man. 
He should explain nothing, but affirm and repeat. The mob is much 
influenced by prestige, and a man who enjoys high position in its 
eyes has a superior chance to control it; but any one can make use 
of the names of its heroes... . 

Usually the mob demands immediate action. The leader may be 
able to suggest another and more attractive course, but one which will 
result in delay. This is the easier because a mob is remarkable for 
credulity, and does not distinguish between the possible and the 
impossible. If the mob is bent on revenge, suggest a more terrible 
revenge. By any means get delay; for in most cases the mob feeling 
does not last long. “Sensations” of hunger, cold and weariness be- 
come so insistent as to distract attention. To move an adjournment 
for dinner, or to await the coming of a popular speaker, or for some 
other attractive purpose, is a standard method of preventing a con- 
vention from escaping the control of its leaders. 

—Winans, Public Speaking, 238-241, op. cit. 
See H. A. Overstreet, Influencing Human Behavior, Chap. i 
(People’s Institute Publishing Co., 1925), for a description of 
the following techniques which are of use to any leader: 
. Kinetic Technique 
. The Chase Technique 
. Homeogenice ‘Technique 
. Yes-Response Technique 
. Challenge Technique 
- Novelty Technique 
. Respect-the-Attention-Limits 


NOoPr ce NWe 


The person who can capture and hold attention is the person who can 
effectively influence human behavior. What, we may ask, is a failure 
in life? Obviously, it is a person without influence; one to whom 
no one attends:—the inventor who can persuade no one of the value 
of his device; the merchant who cannot attract enough customers into 
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his store; the teacher whose pupils whistle or stamp or play tricks 
while he tries to capture their attention; the poet who writes reams 
of verse which no one will accept. . 

Woodrow Wilson captured the attention of Europe for a time; cap- 
tured and held the attention of his own people. Then Wilson dis- 
appeared into secret session. Attention wavered. Other stimuli 
were brought to bear. ‘he issue was fogged. Wilson emerged a 
defeated man. 

Americans are at present indifferent or actively hostile to enter- 
ing the League of Nations. Why? Because for a number of dec- 
ades they have learned to attend to a certain other idea: “no 
entangling alliances.” Full, whole hearted attention to a plan for 
internationalizing the world apparently cannot be secured as long 
as the attention holds to an idea which is supposedly antagonistic. 
Two courses are open; either to prove quite clearly that the doctrine 
of “no entangling alliances” is not antagonistic to the idea of a 
League of Nations; or to prove that the need of internationalization 
is so tragically pressing as to make it impossible for Americans not 
to attend. Neither of these ways of capturing the attention of tlie 
American people has as yet been successful. 


—OVERSTREET, op. cit., 11-12. 


For treatments of the problem of leadership in the community, 
see E. OC. Lindeman, The Community, Chap. xii; J. K. Hart, 
Community Organization, Chap. xiii; J. F. Steiner, Community 
Organization, and R. M. Maclver, The Community: a Sociologi- 
cal Study. 

From Robert Michels, Political Parties, 39-40 (Hearst Inter- 
national Library, 1915): 


If among the electors any are to be found who possess some in- 
fluence over the representatives of the people, their number is very 
small; they are the big guns of the constituency or of the local 
branch of the party. In other words, they are persons who, whilst 
belonging by social position to the class of the ruled, have in fact 
come to form part of the ruling oligarchy. ... But permanent 
representation will always be tantamount to the exercise of dominion 
by the representatives over the represented. 

The following portions of Michels’ book are relevant here: 

Part I. Psychological Causes of Leadership, Chaps. 4-9 
Part II. Autocratic Tendency of Leaders 

Part III. Social Analysis of Leadership 

Part V. Attempts to Restrict the Influence of Leaders 


Kimball Young, A Source Book for Social Psychology (Knopf, 
1927), draws his material for two chapters on leadership from 
the following sources: 
Chap. xx, 543, “Characteristics of Leadership and Prestige.” 
On the influence of leadership, from W. I. Thomas, “The 
Province of Social Psychology,” American Journal of Soct- 
ology, X, 1904-1905. f ; 
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On the sociology of authority, from Ludwig Stein, “The Soci- 
ology of Authority,” Publications of the American Sociologi- 
cal Society, XVIII, 1923. 

On the uses of great men from Ralph Waldo Emerson, Repre- 
sentative Men. 

On the mental traits of leaders, from O. H. Cooley, Human 
Nature and the Social Order (Scribner’s, 1902). 

On crises and types of leadership, from E. Gowin, The Fxecu- 
twe and His Control of Men (Macmillan, 1915); also on 
individual differences, wherein executives are compared with 
average men. 

On leadership and group activity, from an article under this 
title by E. 8. Chapin, Journal of Applied Sociology, VIII, 
1924. 

The second half of the chapter deals with prestige and the 
masses, and quotes from Leopold, Le Bon, Cooley, Michels, 
whose works are standard and well known. Special mention 
should be made of O. L. Schwarz, General Types of Superior 
Men (Badger, 1916). 

Chap. xxi, 582, “Types of Leadership and Prestige.” 

On the origins of leadership in rudimentary society, from E. 
Mumford, “Origins of Leadership,” American Journal of 
Sociology, XII, 1906-1907. Followed by examples of leader- 
ship in primitive societies, from an article by Hutton 
Webster. 

On some types of leaders, quoting from Schwarz, cited supra. 

On the qualities of political leaders, from Harold F. Gosnell, 
Boss Platt and His New York Machine (University of 
Chicago Press, 1924). 

On types and methods of control of the American political 
leader, from Frank R. Kent, The Great Game of Politics 
(Doubleday, Page, 1923). 

On the reformer type, quoting Munro, Personality in Politics 
(Macmillan, 1924). See chapter on reformers in this book. 

Two types of radical leadership, from W. T. Root, “The Psy- 
chology of Radicalism,” Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, XIX, 1925. 

On radicalism, leaders and social reform, from S. A. Rice, 
“Motives in Radicalism and Social Reform,” American 
Journal of Sociology, XXVIII, 1922-1923. 

On the inventor and society, from J. M. Baldwin, The Indi- 
vidual and Society (Badger, 1911); and on invention and 
ae from A. A. Goldenweiser, Harly Civilization (Knopf, 
1922). 

Both chapters have extensive further bibliographies. 
19. Mention or list the qualifications for a good candidate for public 
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office, and of a good official after election. Are the two either 
apparently or necessarily incongruous ? 

A well-known weekly magazine that advertises modestly that it 
is a “distinguished paper for distinguished people” states that 
“ninety per cent of the Public is usually behind the times... . 
Hight per cent is abreast of them. ... Two per cent leads the 
way. Most present day publications aim for the tastes of the 
general public, but The is edited for the two per cent.” 
Comment on the truth of these percentages. Is there any way 
of checking them? If so, how? 

What is the difference between a subjective and an objective 
classification of leaders? A well-known sociologist who examined 
the present volume in manuscript form, commented that the 
classification here used seems to be subjective rather than objec- 
tive. “If you think the leader is actuated by selfish motives, 
he is to be classified as a demagogue; if by unselfish motives, he is 
a leader. And if you think he is over-zealous and narrow in seek- 
ing to change society, he is a reformer. All of which gets us 
nowhere in our effort to understand types of leadership.” Was 
the critic of the manuscript right? If so, what other classifica- 
tion would have been more suitable? 

Comment on the following from the Philadelphia Inquirer, 
November 5, 1926: 


POLITICAL FATE OF A PRESIDENT’S SON 

Dispatches from Clearwater, Florida, report that Rutherford B. 
Hayes, son of a former President of the United States, has been de- 
feated in his contest for Representative in the State Legislature. It 
was more than a personal loss, for the Republicans had counted upon 
him to carry that district for their party. It is a further proof, 
if any be needed, that there is no royal road to favor in the 
United States, and that a distinguished name is sometimes as much 
of a liability as it is an asset. 





John Quincy Adams was the only son of a President who suc- 
ceeded to that high office. Robert T. Lincoln had the distinction of 
becoming a member of the Cabinet, serving as Secretary of War 
under Presidents Garfield and Arthur. James R. Garfield held a 
number of responsible posts in the Federal Government, the most 
important being that of Secretary of the Interior under Roosevelt. 
The present Theodore Roosevelt was Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
in the Harding Cabinet. Some other sons of Presidents have suc- 
ceeded in obtaining distinction, but generally speaking there has been 
no advantage in bearing a great name. 


Nowhere is the literature of biography more important, than in 
the study of leadership. 

William Roscoe Thayer, The Art of Biography (Scribner’s, 1920), 
contains three lectures on ancient, medieval, and modern biog- 
raphy. Excellent. 
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James ©. Johnston, Biography—The Literature of Personality 
(Century, 1927), claims to be a new examination of biographical 
materials and methods. 

With such a ceaseless output of new biographies, it would be 
utterly useless to try to list even the more important ones. In 
the World’s Work, November, 1927, there is, for instance, a list of 
forty recent ones, not including a considerable number that were 
reviewed in the same issue. Hence the attention of the student 
is simply directed to the importance of studies in this field. 
The Bureau of Personnel Administration, 40 West 40th Street, 
New York City, announced in the New Republic, October 19, 
1927, the following list of 24 lecture-conferences on Leadership: 


Will Civilization Evolve Naturally Civilized Leaders? by Mr. Albert 
E. Wiggam, Author and Lecturer. 

Leadership In a Democracy by Dr. Wm. E. Mosher, Director, School 
of Citizenship and Public Affairs, Syracuse University. 

The Need for an Engineer Type of Leadership by Dr. H. A. Over- 
street, College of the City of New York. 

What Men Do to Win Recognition as Leaders by Dr. Charles R. 
Mann, Director, American Council on Education. 

Leadership as a Response to Environment by Dr. H. S. Person, 
Managing Director, Taylor Society. 

Traits of Successful Leaders by Prof. W. 8. Cowley, University of 
Chicago. 

Types of Leaders in the Various Branches of Industry by Dr. H. 8. 
Person, Managing Director, Taylor Society. 

The Part of Imagination in Leadership by Mr. Henry C. Metcalf. 

Charted Progress as a Measure of Executive Leadership by Mr. 
Wallace Clark, Consulting Management Engineer. 

The Morale of Employees as a Measure of Leadership by Mr. J. David 
Houser, Management Engineer. 

The Technique of Conference and Committee Leadership by Mr. 
Edward C. Carter, The Inquiry Staff. 

Recording Group Accomplishments by Mr. Robert B. Wolf, President, 
R. B. Wolf Co. : 

The Leader as Coérdinator by Mr. Ordway Tead, Harper & Brothers. 

How the Capacity for Leadership Is Discovered by Dr. C. S. Yoakum, 
University of Michigan. 

Sources of Potential Leaders in Industry by Mr. Otto S. Beyer, Con- 
sulting Engineer, Washington, D. C. 


Some Discrepancies in Leadership Theory and Practice by Miss M. P. 


Follett, Author of Creative Haperience. 

Financial Leadership That Considers Human Values by Mr. Henry 
Bruére, Vice-Pres., Bowery Savings Bank. 

Developing Minor Executives by Mr. E. D. Smith, Division Manager, 
Dennison Mfg. Co, 

The Need for a New Type of Salesman Leadership by Mr. E. E. Me- 
Nary, Educational Director, Continental Baking Corporation. 

The Development of Leaders from the Ranks of Workers by Mr. 
Morris L. Cooke, Consulting Engineer. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 
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Training for the New Conception of Leadership by Mr. Henry C. 
Metcalf. 

Preparing the College Graduate for Industrial Leadership by Dean 
Wm. R. Gray, Tuck School of Business Administration, Dartmouth 
College. 

The Leader as a Teacher and Philosopher by Prof. Thomas B. Smith, 
University of Chicago. 

Summary of the Course by Dr. H. A. Overstreet. 


Perhaps some, or all of these lectures will later be available in 
print. 
Interesting studies of current political leadership can be made 
by using the following plan. Take, for instance, the membership 
of the present Senate, or the governors of the states, or the 
members of the higher Federal courts, or the higher administra- 
tive officers of the Federal Government, and tabulate for each 
member of the group selected, the following information: 

Date and place of birth; age at entry into present position ; 

years in public office, national, state or local; party activities; 

education; professional or business affiliations; religious affilia- 
tions; and any other matters which may seem pertinent, and 
concerning which information can be secured. After these have 
been tabulated, conclusions on some of these matters can be 

drawn. i 

Articles along this line will be found, regarding the Senate, in 

the American Yearbook for 1926, by Professor Milton Conover; 

regarding the state governors, in the National Municipal Review, 

November, 1927, by Professor Austin F. Macdonald. 

It might be worth while to find how many persons in high 

official position are of foreign birth. A few are suggested, but 

there are doubtless many others: Secretary of Labor James J. 

Davis; Mr. Associate Justice Sutherland of the United States 

Supreme Court; Senator Benjamin Antin of New York, the 

famous “Gentleman from the 22nd”; ete. 

From eminent writers, find passages to support each of the 

positions suggested by the following contrasts: 

1. Regarding the position of the leader—that he is an autocrat on the 
one hand, or the tool of the mob on the other. 

2. Regarding the attitude of the public toward its leaders—that the 
public is appreciative and grateful and worships its leaders on 
the one hand, that it is unappreciative and ungrateful and apt to 
despise its leaders on the other hand. 

3. Regarding the origin of leaders—that they are born to lead on 
the one hand, and that they can be developed on the other. 

4. Regarding the importance of oratory in gaining and maintaining 
leadership, one group regarding it ag indispensable, the other as 
desirable, but not necessary. 

For a word about the manner in which Napoleon manipulated 

public opinion and his view regarding its importance, see Emil 
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Ludwig, Napoleon, translated by Eden and Cedar Paul, 380-381, 
“Bureau of Public Opinion” (Boni and Liveright, 1926). 

The study of genius is a matter of no small interest or impor- 
tance here. See Havelock Ellis, A Study of British Genius 
(published first in England in 1904, and by Houghton Mifflin, 
1926). Out of the Dictionary of National Biography, covering 
30,000 names throughout British history, he has selected 1,030, 
975 men, and 55 women, who possessed high intellectual ability. 
Having compiled this list, he proceeds to study the chief charac- 
teristics of genius. 

Much has been written on the fickleness of crowds, and their 
inconstancy in support of their great leaders; relatively little, 
however, has been said about the leader who deserts a worthy 
cause. In this connection, Browning’s The Lost Leader is quoted 
below: (From Poems of Robert Browning, Oxford University 
Press, 1913.) 


THE LOST LEADER 


I 


Just for a handful of silver he left us, 
Just for a riband to stick in his coat— 

Found the one gift of which fortune bereft us, 
Lost all the others she lets us devote; 

They, with the gold to give, doled him out silver, 
So much was theirs who so little allowed: 

How all our copper had gone for his service! 
Rags—were they purple, his heart had been proud! 
We that had loved him so, followed him, honoured him, 

Lived in his mild and magnificent. eye, 
Learned his great language, caught his clear accents, 

Made him our pattern to live and to die! 
Shakespeare was of us, Milton was for us, 

Burns, Shelley, were with us,—they watch from their graves! 
He alone breaks from the van and the freemen, 

He alone sinks to the rear and the slaves! 


II 


We shall march prospering,—not thro’ his presence; 
Songs may inspirit us,—not from his lyre; 

Deeds will be done,—while he boasts his quiescence, 
Still bidding crouch whom the rest bade aspire: 
Blot out his name, then, record one lost soul more, 

One task more declined, one more footpath untrod, 
One more triumph for devils and sorrow for angels, 
One wrong more to man, one more insult to God! 
Life’s night begins: let him never come back to us! 

There would be doubt, hesitation and pain, 
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Forced praise on our part—the glimmer of twilight, 
Never glad confident morning again! 

Best fight on well, for we taught him,—strike gallantly, 
Menace our heart ere we master his own; 

Then let him receive the new knowledge and wait us, 
Pardoned in Heaven, the first by the throne! 


The first few of the following articles and references deal with 

leadership in business, especially: 

Edgar James Swift, Business Power through Psychology (Scrib- 
ner’s, 1925). Chap. ix, “The Psychology of Leadership,” is 
fine. 

Ordway Tead, “The Nature and Uses of Creative Leadership,” 
Bulletin of the Taylor Society, June, 1927, considers the prob- 
lem of business leadership from the point of view of modern 
psychology and pedagogy. 

“My Partner, John D.,” by Edward T. Bedford, as told by John 
T. Flynn, appears in Collier’s Weekly, July 2, 1927. Compare 
with this, M. A. DeWolfe Howe, Causes and Their Champions 
(Little, Brown, 1926), a series of eight biographical studies, 
one on Rockefeller. 

Edward L. Bernays, A Practical Guide to Careers (Doran, 1927). 

Leroy E. Bowman writes on leadership in the Journal of Applied 
Sociology, April, 1927. 

Robert Luce has a chapter on Legislative leadership in Legisla- 
tive Procedure (Houghton Mifflin, 1922). 

Walter Lippmann, chapters on Leadership in Public Opinion 
(Harcourt, Brace, 1922; copyright now held by Macmillan). 

Henry R. Carey, “But Not One Cent for Leadership!” in the 
Independent, June 9, 1928. A modern plan for developing the 
democratic theories of Aristotle. 

Elizabeth R. Hooker, “Leaders in Village Communities,” Social 
Forces, June, 1928. Presents material on the relation of native 
birth to leadership. 

Margaret A. Thomas, “Hereditary Greatness in Canada,” Social 
Forces, December, 1925. This is a statistical study of the pass- 
ing on of qualities the expression of which the world calls 
‘great. 

Morris Fishbein, Why Men Fail (Century, 1928). 

Esca G. Rodger, Careers (Appleton, 1928). 

Ferris and Moore, Girls Who Did (Dutton, 1928). 

Ross L. Finney, A Sociological Philosophy of Education (Mac- 
millan, 1928), lays special emphasis upon training for leadership. 


CHAPTER XXV 
THE POLITICAL PARTY AND PUBLIC OPINION 


In the three preceding chapters we have tried to analyze the 
appeal made by three characteristic types of political leader. 
These appeals were largely personal, depending upon the char- 
acter and personality of the individual candidate or office- 
holder. The appeal of the party is the appeal of an organiza- 
tion; it can best be studied at those times when the organiza- 
tion is at the highest degree of perfection—that is, when appeal- 
ing to the electorate for the support of its candidates and 
policies. 

In presenting its candidate to the people, a party seems 
always to do two things which at first appear to be inconsistent 
and contradictory. It first seeks to give the impression that he 
is one of the common people—that he was, for instance, born 
in a log cabin and raised on a farm. So a Minnesota senatorial 
candidate who, it is said, had never milked a cow in his life, was 
pictured for campaign purposes in his maiden effort to perform 
this dextrous and difficult act, in order that he might appeal to 
his would-be constituents as a “real dirt farmer.” So the suc- 
cessful presidential nominee of the Republicans in 1920 was 
widely advertised as having tooted a horn in a small town brass 
band; the nominee in 1924 was pictured pitching hay upon his 
father’s farm, and during his summer vacation in the Adiron- 
dacks in 1926, the finest details of all his piscatory endeavors 
were reported throughout the length and breadth of the land. 
When on visiting the old homestead, he went out with hammer 
and saw to fix a fence, and to prune an apple tree, these facts 
were also recorded. Why? Because most of us have to look 
after such homely things as tending to the furnace, and carrying 
out the ashes, and cutting the grass, and putting a new hinge 
on the screen door. It served to impress upon us that, in spite 
of his great office, he was still just like ourselves—that he had 
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been tried in the same fires, that he was better able to under- 
stand our desires, our wants, and our needs. This might be 
called the “leveling-down process” ; it is illustrated by the first 
and second selections in the chapter. 

The second effort of the party is to create a superman out of 
its candidate. If he be like us in all these simple attributes of 
humanity, he becomes very unlike us as candidate and office- 
holder, in his surpassing mental ability and in the unimpeach- 
able strength of his character. So, as suggested in the eighth 
selection in this chapter, a modest small town lawyer may sud- 
denly find himself transformed into a paragon of wisdom and 
virtue. 

These appeals have to do with the party’s candidates, and are 
most in evidence at election time. But throughout the year, 
year in and year out, through periods of victory and periods of 
defeat, the work that makes a party strong, as a party, goes 
uninterruptedly on. This may involve keeping the fences built 
up back home, by methods described by the late Senator La- 
Follette in his autobiography, quoted in the fourth selection. 
Or again, it may involve the use of the economic appeal, and 
there are few persons in a large urban community who cannot 
be appealed to in this way. If they are poor, the division leader 
or the ward leader can get them a job, lend them some money, 
or give them food or coal. If they are wealthy, they can be 
given some immunity, or granted a franchise or special priv- 
ilege. When election day comes, the voter shows his apprecia- 
tion of what has been done for him by supporting the candidates 
of the party whose worker has thus befriended him. Remember 
that the measure of the strength of the national and state parties 
is to be found in the ability of these local units of which they 
are composed to “deliver the goods” on election day. These 
methods are illustrated by the two descriptions of the profes- 
sional politician—old style, and new style (with apologies to 
Tennyson). 

The opening selection of the chapter points to the inevitabil- 
ity of divisions along party lines. Just as these divisions are 
inevitable, so the maintenance of the parties thereby created is 
impossible, without organization. The selection from Walter 
Lippmann on the professional politician—new style—is a trib- 
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ute to a new kind of leadership that is beginning to be very 
much in evidence, even in those sections of our large cities that 
are most regularly dominated by the organization. The train- 
ing that these young men have had has aroused a civic conscious- 
ness and feeling of responsibility which their predecessors 
lacked. The old style politician scoffed at the fool theorists who 
wrote books about government; these young leaders of the new 
school read these books and have book cases filled with them in 
their clubhouses. They have become imbued with one of the 
first prerequisites of good citizenship—the desire to do some- 
thing for the betterment of the community in which they live. 

And last, a party must present a united front. This feat is 
usually much more difficult in a country operating under the 
two-party system than in one where the multi-party system is 
used because, in the latter case, there are more chances of a 
man finding a group which stands for exactly the things in 
which he believes. ‘Two parties do not permit of the drawing 
of such fine distinctions, for one must choose either one or the 
other. The blending of a group of discordant voices, such as 
confronted Mr. Hughes in 1916, is no easier job for a politician 
than it is for the conductor of a musical organization. May 
I add that in resurrecting from the ever-receding past this 
address for illustrative purposes, it has not been done with the 
idea of casting reflections upon either Mr. Hughes or his party. 
He did at that time the only thing which the nature of the 
circumstances permitted him to do and the thing which many 
another man, from both of the great parties, has done since, 
and will do again in the future. Nowhere else does one find 
so keen an analysis of a speech of this type. 


1. Inevitability of Differences of Opinion, Resulting in Parties 


Wit1iaM Bennett Munro, The Governments of Europe, Chap. xiii, 230-232 
(Macmillan, 1925); reprinted by permission 


. . . Partyism and responsible government are inseparable; one 
goes with the other. Under normal conditions their association 
is inevitable. Free government without political parties may 
be practicable, but nowhere has the world yet found any enduring 
instance of it. 
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This is because the people of any country, when given the means 
of controlling their government, are sure to disagree among them- 
selves. They will not be of one mind as to how the government 
ought to be carried on. On the other hand they will not split 
into an indefinite number of small groups. They will range them- 
selves into two, three, four, five or some other small number of 
factions—because there are only so many possible attitudes to- 
wards the more important political issues. It is a common saying 
that there are two sides to every question. In politics there are 
often more than two. Take the tariff, for example. You can 
raise it, lower it, revise it (by raising some duties and lowering 
others), or leave it as it is. Here is a political issue with four 
sides to it, and consequently it affords an opportunity for at 
least four groupings of political opinions. So it is with other 
political problems; the alternatives are reduced by the nature of 
the issue, or by practical considerations, to five, four, three— 
and frequently to two. Parties exist, therefore, because although 
men and women are ostensibly quite free to form their own indi- 
vidual opinions on political questions they nevertheless find them- 
selves confronted with a limited number of alternatives. 

There has been much controversy as to whether political parties 
are good or evil. Most of this discussion is beside the point. We 
do not spend our time debating whether the world would be bet- 
ter off if the tides did not rise and fall. We accept tidal phe- 
nomena as the inevitable handwork of the sun and the moon, and 
we govern our modes of navigation accordingly. And so it should 
be with the inevitable concomitants of democracy. We must take 
the thorns with the roses. The vital question is not whether po- 
litical parties are a bane or a blessing, whether they ought to 
be retained or abolished. The real question is: Are they in- 
evitable? If they are, how can we make them serve the best inter- 
ests of democratic government? How can we make them help, 
not hinder, the responsibility of a government to the people who 
are supposed to control it? And the answer to these questions 
no nation will ever learn by merely ignoring the existence of 
political parties, or by endeavoring to conduct its government on 
the assumption that political parties can be left out of the reckon- 
ing. Political parties, by whatever name they may be known, 
should be regarded in the same light as parliaments, presidents, 
and courts—as integral factors in the mechanism of democratic 
government. 

Lord Bryce has said that parties are as old as democracy itself. 
The desire for group-expression is primeval. It began with hu- 
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man nature. Men have thought in groups ever since they began 
to think. It is sometimes said that these earliest groups were 
factions, not parties. That is true, for they were literally, not 
metaphorically, at swords’ points with each other. Victory was 
not decided by counting heads, but by breaking them. The fac- 
tion which gained the victory took all the power and all the 
rights. Its opponents were treated as rebels, insurrectionists. They 
got no quarter. 

The student of history does not need to be reminded of the 
factional groupings which existed from earliest times down to 
the close of the Middle Ages. He has read of the Pharisees and 
Sadducees, Patricians and Plebians, Guelfs and Ghibellines. Per- 
haps it has not occurred to him that these were political parties 
in embryo. Their aim was to get the upper hand, to control the 
affairs of the community. If we call them factions rather than 
parties it is only because their methods were crude and violent. 
In medieval England these political factions fought each other 
not only on the floor of parliament but sometimes on the battle- 
field as well. The Lancastrians and Yorkists, with their long 
drawn out and bitter rivalry, kept the land in a turmoil for almost 
a century. The Wars of the Roses were the work of politicians 
who had not yet learned to settle their controversies by the arbit- 
rament of the ballot box. These wearers of the red rose and 
the white rose were members of rival parties, dynastic parties. 
So were the Cavaliers and Roundheads of the Stuart era. To-day 
we would call them monarchists and republicans, legitimists and 
reconstructionists, conservatives and progressives or some other | 
appellations of the same type. 


2. Some Thoughts on the Psychology of Voting 


Harrorp PoweEL, JR., “Some Thoughts on the Psychology of Voting,” 
Forum, December, 1924 


The cleverest man I know says he is going to run for Congress 
one of these days, on a platform like this: 

1. I have not been “urged” to accept this nomination. My can- 

didacy is my own idea. 

2. I am not promising to have the smallest effect on legislation 

in my first term. A new Congressman is like a new boy in 

school; he must either do what the leaders tell him, or be known 

as a maverick. 

3. I am not making any personal sacrifice in running for Con- 

gress. In fact, I think it will help my law business. 
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4. I will make no campaign speech longer than ten minutes. 

5. I will pledge myself merely to pay attention to business, to be 
present at most sessions of the House, and to vote with what 
measure of common sense I may possess. 

P.S. I was not born in a log cabin, or raised on a farm. My 
birthplace was a maternity hospital, and I have lived chiefly in 
hotels. 


Will such a candid statement of intentions bring out, as my 
friend believes it will, the great, sleeping, intelligent vote which 
is not interested in ordinary campaigns? It is a little sad that 
we shall never know. For when my friend runs for Congress, if 
he ever does, it is quite certain that he will state that the nomi- 
nation was forced upon him; that he will make as many long 
speeches as there are halls and audiences in his district; and will 
flood the mail with circulars showing his prowess with a hoe or 
a cream separator. And he will express his firm determination 
to reduce taxes, to make conditions easier for the wage earner, 
to put more seats into public schools, to disarm Europe, and to 
reduce the price of electricity, gas, and railway fares,—this entire 
program to be brought about, presumably, as soon as he enters 
the House of Representatives. 

A strange change comes over a man when he runs for office. 
He may regret using a technique which -he personally dislikes. 
He may wish that present-day voters were less fond of pastoral 
appeals. He may have been disappointed, in private, that Presi- 
dent Coolidge’s campaign managers did not show at least one 
picture of him as a city chap, in a derby hat, in the lobby of the 
Adams House in Boston, where he lived for so long. 

Coolidge has posed with the paternal hayfork in hand; he 
has posed in the optical center of the tribal herd of cows. Times 
have changed. All Republican presidential candidates from Grant 
to Roosevelt had war records: 

Our fathers loved the clashing 
Of war sword and of shield. 
But in these times the voters exhibit the preferences of the Roman 
deities recorded in another stanza: 
Pomona loves the orchard 
And Liber loves the vine 
And Pales loves the straw-built shed, 
Rich with the breath of kine. 
“Our candidate,” say the managers, “is a plain man from the 
farm. Notice the picture. It shows him in his shirtsleeves.” 
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Is this an appeal to the farmer? It is not. It is an appeal to 
those of us who, as Ferrero said, are huddled together in cities. 
Voting for a farmer, or at least for a son of Main Street, is for 
some a sort of an escape from the grind of city life. The farmer 
plows straight; may he not also think straight? He has to prac- 
tice what Kipling at St. Andrews called “a decent and wary 
- economy.” May he not show this thriftiness in his management 
of public money? He is taciturn. May he not spare us the ava- 
lanche of oratory which rumbles from the lips of city-bred candi- 
dates ? 

I have laid out this reasoning at rather tiresome length be- 
cause, even if we do our thinking on the skip-stop system we might 
as well notice its main avenues and cross streets. Common sense 
tells us that a man who first held office in a little town, then 
went to the State legislature, was heutenant governor and gover- 
nor, served for two years as Vice-President, should know his way 
around a government executive office. But common sense be 
blowed! We have been invited to vote for Calvin Coolidge be- 
cause he knows his way around a barn yard! 

And we have not been asked to vote for Mr. Davis because he 
has been abroad or because he is familiar by experience with the 
administration of large affairs. We have been urged to vote for 
him largely because he was a good young country lawyer in Clarks- 
burg, West Virginia. This wasn’t a trump card, exactly, but one 
must be reasonable. The Clarksburgs are surrounded by farms. 
The picnic grove is only ten minutes ride from the court house, 
and the grove is right next to a farm. Men brought up in country 
towns are the very next thing to being farmers themselves. 


3. The Value of Nicknames and Slogans 
RayMonpd G. CARROLL, Philadelphia Public Ledger, March 16, 1924. 
Abridged.* Copyright, 1924, by the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


Published by special permission of the Ledger Syndicate 


Parents and guardians and god-parents do their serious best in 
bestowing names upon children, but the street, the school and 





+The headlines ran as follows: 
“SNAPPY NICKNAME IS TREMENDOUS ASSET AND KEEPS 
POLITICIAN IN CROWD’S MIND” 
“EVERY NICKNAMED CANDIDATE KNOWS CHEERING AND HANDCLAPPING ARE 
DUE TO AFFECTION TRAILING CHUMMY-SOUNDING FRONT NAMES” 
““Movies’ Dropping ‘Cal’ Hurts Coolidge” 
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politics do much better. A nickname is the American title, bring- 
ing near to the heart those lucky enough to possess appellations 
which are friendly to the ear. 

Every nicknamable candidate for office knows that much of 
the foam and froth that rises from a crowd in cheering and hand- 
clapping when he steps to the speakers’ table is due to a feeling 
of affection that trails all neighborly sounding front names. A 
good nickname is a tremendous asset and should never be shelved 
during a career. 

“Uncle Joe” Cannon himself said that he escaped half of what 
was really coming to him through possession of a friendly nick- 
name which had been hitched to the universal family word “uncle.” 
- Theodore Roosevelt never let them leave off nicknaming him— 

first he was “Teddy,” next he became “T. R.” and then the great 
man, after leaving the White House, decided that he liked “Colonel” 
for the rest of his days, and “Colonel” he was; a harkback to the 
Rough Rider days of the Spanish-American War. 

“Tippecanoe” hung to President W. H. Harrison until he 
had passed on. Blaine is still “Jim” and Reed just “Tom” up in 
Maine. “Bathhouse John” and “Hinky Dink” live outside of 
Chicago only by their nicknames. 

They say Mayor Hylan does not like his nickname of “Red 
Mike.” That probably is untrue, for the Mayor is a shrewd poli- 
tician. His Police Commissioner owes some of his six years at 
headquarters to being best known as “Dick” Enright. 

There is something about a short, snappy nickname that auto- 
matically creates a climate of good will for its owner—an in- 
visible device that keeps up the hale-fellow-well-met, slap-you- 
on-the-back spirit in the crowd mind. 

“Tony” is a nickname that lifts half of the burden of life from 
the bent shoulders of a bootblack. 

Save the old nickname! They are you. What comes after them 
belongs to forebears. 


4. The Methods of the Political Organizer 


Rogert M. LAFouterte, A Personal Narrative of Personal Experiences, 
64-68. (Published by his own publishing company, Madison, 
Wisconsin, 1913) 


How were the people to know about the proceedings of Congress 
and the work of their Congressman ? 
I thought it all over. It was clear to me that the only way 
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to beat boss and ring rule was to keep the people thoroughly in- 
formed. Machine control is based upon misrepresentation and 
ignorance. Democracy is based upon knowledge. It is of first 
importance that the people shall know about their government 
and the work of their public servants. “Ye shall know the truth, 
and the truth shall make you free.” This I have always believed 
vital to self-government. 

Immediately following my election to Congress I worked out 
a complete plan for keeping my constituents informed on public 
issues and the record of my services in Congress; it is the system 
I have used in constantly widening circles ever since. 

There were five counties in my district, La Fayette, Grant, 
Green, Dane, and lowa. I secured from the county clerks’ 
offices a complete list of all the voters who had voted in the last 
election. 

I had the names written on large sheets, one township, some- 
times two, to a sheet. Then I sent the sheets to a friend in each 
county who filled in all the information he could, indicating espe- 
cially the strong men in each community—those who were lead- 
ers of sentiment. To this information I added the results of 
my own acquaintance in the district. This gave me a complete 

descriptive poll list of my district. 

_. When some Congressman made a speech on sound money— 
Reed or Carlisle—I would get the necessary number of copies 
of that speech, and send them to those interested in the money 
question. When the Oleomargarine bill, the Interstate Commerce 
bill, and other important legislation was pending, I sent out 
speeches covering the debates thoroughly. In this way I suppose 
I sent out hundreds of thousands of speeches, my own and others. 

Tt is not generally known that Congressional speeches, reprinted 
from the Record for distribution, must be paid for by the Con- 
gressman or Senator ordering them at a cost equal to that of 
any first-class printing establishment. The size of the bills I 
paid the government printing office for many years was one of 
the reasons why I found myself so poor when I left Congress. 
A congressman in those days received only five thousand dollars 
a year, and no secretarial or clerk hire whatever unless he chanced 
to be chairman of a committee. The result was that the bulk of 
_ the actual mechanical work of keeping up all this correspondence 
and pamphleteering fell upon Mrs. LaFollette and myself. Oc- 
casionally we indulged in the extravagance of hiring a stenographer 
for a few weeks, but as a rule, while I was engaged in my Con- 
gressional duties, Mrs. LaFollette worked until the late hours, 
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writing letters, addressing envelopes and sending away stacks of 
speeches. We do not look upon those days with any self pity. We 
were both young and vigorous and they were among the happiest 
and most hopeful years we ever spent. We gave ourselves com- 
paratively few amusements, but those that we did take, we enjoyed 
supremely. Our interest in the drama has always been keen, and 
I remember that whenever Booth and Barrett came to play in 
Baltimore—they never came to Washington owing to Booth’s aver- 
sion to the scene of the tragedy with which his brother was con- 
nected—Mrs. LaFollette and I threw discretion utterly to the 
winds, and went over to every evening performance while their 
engagement lasted. 

The task of building up and maintaining an intelligent interest 
in public affairs in my district and afterward in the state, was 
no easy one. But it was the only way for me, and I am still con- 
vinced that it is the best way. Of one thing I am more and more 
convinced with the passage of the years—and that is, the serious 
interest of our people in government, and their willingness to give 
their thought to subjects which are really vital and upon which 
facts, not mere opinions, are set forth, even though the presenta- 
tion may be forbidding. Get and keep a dozen or more of the 
leading men in a community interested in, and well informed upon 
any public question and you have laid firmly the foundations of 
democratic government. 


5. The Professional Politician—Old Style 


This imaginary diary of the daily routine of a professional politician was 
first printed in the New York Hvening Post, December 14, 1907; it is 
reprinted here from CHARLES A. Brarp, Readings in American 
Government and Politics, 579-580 (Macmillan, 1910) 


A 


2 a.M.—Aroused from sleep by the ringing of his doorbell; 
went to the door and found a bartender, who asked him to go 
to the police station and bail out a saloonkeeper, who had been 
arrested for violating the Excise law. Furnished bail and returned 
to bed at three o’clock. 

6 aA.M.—Awakened by fire engines passing his house. Hastened 
to the scene of the fire, according to the custom of the Tammany 
district leaders, to give assistance to the fire sufferers, if needed. 
Met several election district captains who are always under orders 
to look out for fires, which are considered great vote-getters. 
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Found several tenants who had been burned out, took them to a 
hotel, supplied them with clothes, fed them, and arranged tem- 
porary quarters for them until they could rent and furnish new 
apartments. 

8:30 a.mM.—Went to the police court to look after his constitu- 
ents. Found six “drunks.” Secured the discharge of four by 
a timely word with the judge, and paid the fines of two. 

9 a.M.—Appeared in the Municipal District Court. Directed 
one of his district captains to act as counsel for a widow against 
whom dispossess proceedings had been instituted and obtained 
an extension of time. Paid the rent of a poor family about to be 
dispossessed, and give them a dollar for food. 

11 a.m.—At home again. Found four men waiting for him. 
One had been discharged by the Metropolitan Railway Company 
for neglect of duty, and wanted the district leader to fix things. 
Another wanted a job on the road. The third sought a place on 
the subway, and the fourth, a plumber, was looking for work 
with the Consolidated Gas Company. The district leader spent 
nearly three hours fixing things for the four men, and succeeded 
in each case. 

3 p.M—Attended the funeral of an Italian as far as the ferry. 
Hurried back to make his appearance at the funeral of a Hebrew 
constituent. Went conspicuously to the front both in the Catholic 
church and the synagogue, and later attended the Hebrew con- 
firmation ceremonies in the synagogue. 

7 p.M.—Went to district headquarters and presided over a meet- 
ing of election-district captains. Each captain submitted a list 
of all the voters in his district, reported on their attitude toward 
Tammany, suggested who might be won over and how they could 
be won, told who were in need, and who were in trouble of any 
kind and the best way to reach them. District leader took notes 
and gave orders. 

8 p.mM.—Went to a church fair. Took chances on everything, 
bought ice-cream for the young girls and the children. Kissed the 
little ones, flattered their mothers, and took their fathers out 
for something down at the corner. 

9 p.M.—At the clubhouse again. Spent $10 on tickets for a 
church excursion and promised a subscription for a new church 
bell. Bought tickets for a baseball game to be played by two 
nines from his district. Listened to the complaints of a dozen 
pushcart peddlers who said they were persecuted by the police 
and assured them he would go to Police Headquarters in the morn- 
ing and see about it. 
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10:30 p.m—Attended a Hebrew wedding reception and dance. 
Had previously sent a handsome wedding present to the bride. 
12 p.m.—In bed. 


B 


Karu B. Smitu, a report based upon an interview with a division leader; 
prepared for a course in party government given by the Editor at 
Temple University, 1925-1926, and published here for the first time 


John Schultz, the leader of a certain division in the First Ward 
of southeast Philadelphia, is a German-American of jovial coun- 
tenance and rather liberal physical proportions. His parents 
brought him ‘to this country when he was still a small boy, so 
that to all intents and purposes he is a native American. He 
was graduated from a local grammar school and has never seen 
the necessity of taking any “graduate course” beyond the eighth 
grade. He started out as an assistant at the bar (liquid, not 
legal), and by means of hard work and thrifty habits he was 
finally taken into partnership by the owner. When the latter died, 
Schultz bought from the widow his former partner’s share. Seeing 
the close relationship between the saloon and politics and not 
being devoid of ambition, he worked his way up from assisting 
at polling places, and as he always delivered the goods, he was 
eventually elected division leader. Being a shrewd man and always 
keeping his ear to the ground, he sold out his saloon shortly before 
prohibition became effective and put his capital in a fair-sized 
motion picture theatre, which he still owns. This information 
was obtained from a druggist across the street from the theatre, 
for the price of an ice cream soda. 

The theatre was next visited. The price of admission is eight 
cents in the afternoon and fifteen cents at night. Only the trash- 
iest pictures are shown. The auditorium was crowded, although 
I was assured that that was a rather poor attendance for Satur- 
day afternoon. It was too nice outside. The best paying days 
are those when it is rainy or cold. In spite of the fact that it 
was “not a good Saturday crowd,” all the seats were occupied 
and children were standing in the aisles—in fact it was difficult 
to make one’s way through the aisles for children. Many of 
these children come in when the theatre opens at ten in the 
morning and stay all day, without lunch, till they are driven 
out to make room for the evening audience. They crowd down 
as near the screen as they can and there they stay. Morons are 
numerous, watching the same picture over and over, and not 
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realizing that they have seen any of the picture before. Ventilation 
is atrocious and the short time I was there the vitiated air soon 
gave me a headache. It is impossible to ventilate without ad- 
mitting daylight, so this condition may be better at night. The 
exits on one side of the building open into a narrow passageway 
not more than four feet wide. There is a step of nearly two 
feet between the floor of the theatre and the pavement of this 
passageway. One can easily imagine in a panic that hundreds 
pushing their way through these doors might fall down this high 
step and be trampled under by those crowding from behind. Fur- 
thermore, even this narrow passageway was filled with barrels 
of rubbish and ladders, so that it was difficult for myself, in a 
period of calm, to make my way through. I was given to under- 
stand that as the owner is the local boss, the fire marshall always 
gives the building his approval. Without seeing such conditions, 
it is almost impossible to believe that they exist in a city like 
Philadelphia. Although this building seats about 900, I was in- 
formed that on big nights 2,000 have been packed in at one time 
and that then it is impossible to budge an inch in the aisles or 
at the back of the auditorium. After investigating the theatre 
and learning what I could from the usher, I asked to be introduced 
to Mr. Schultz. 

Schultz was of the “hail-fellow well met” type. We discussed 
current politics. He said Democrats were an almost unknown 
quantity in his district and if any move in, they soon see the error 
of their ways. However, there were a few Socialists. To Schultz,’ 
Socialists were people who never knew what was good for them 
and were just plain cranks. It was possible to win Democrats 
over by a good turn now and then, but a dyed-in-the-wool Bol- 
sheviki was hopeless. (Bolshevism and Socialism seemed to be 
‘synonymous terms to Schultz.) According to him Socialists were 
“uan-Americanized foreigners.” 

When asked what he thought of the Ku Klux Klan, he said he 
did not like it, as it injected religion into politics and that was 
no place for it. To quote him, “A feller gets his religion from 
his mother’s milk and there ain’t no use quarreling about it or 
trying to change it.” He attends indiscriminately Catholic wed- 
dings, Protestant funerals, and Jewish circumcisions. 

When I asked him the best way to get into politics, he said, 
“Belong to the right party and then come around to the polls 
and take an interest. But don’t be too nosey at first and a damned 
reformer. That has killed many a young feller’s chance.” 

Regarding registration, Schultz said he strained every effort 
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to get out the vote the first day, and then on the following two 
days concentrated on those who had failed to appear. He said 
election day was always the biggest day at his theatre in attendance, 
but the smallest in cash receipts, as he and his workers handed 
out tickets right and left to prospective voters for themselves 
and families. He said this was more effective, cheaper, and safer 
than the old method of making sure of a man’s vote. The pri- 
maries made a lot of extra work and were a useless expense. 

In speaking of the senatorial primary then approaching, he would 
not commit himself regarding Vare or Pepper. I believe he se- 
cretly favored Pepper, but that he had orders to support Vare. 
He said in November his district would roll up a big majority 
for whichever one was nominated. However, he had no use for 
Pinchot, because he said Pinchot might run independently and 
attempt to split the ticket if he were not nominated; and to Schultz 
that was the worst treason of which one could be guilty. 

I asked him to give me a résumé of a typical day’s work, and 
he said no two days were ever alike, but that he usually went 
around to the nearest magistrate’s court in the morning to look 
after any of his friends who might have been gathered in during 
the night. If nothing else was on hand, he was accustomed to 
spend the evening at the theatre. While talking to him, I noticed 
when a man or woman came in he usually spoke to them and 
looked after their comfort. As all of the seats were occupied 
and mostly by children, he would good-naturedly tell a couple of 
kids to move. He seemed to keep pretty close tabs on every- 
body, for he would ask if Mr. Isenberg’s injured foot was better 
and how Mrs. Murphy was getting along with the new baby. As 
he has a “glad hand” for everyone, I can hardly blame them for 
patronizing his theatre or even voting as he desires at elections. 

Schultz admitted that many of the people were so poor that 
it was necessary to buy their poll tax receipts for them or they 
would not vote. He said, “We really do the people a favor, for 
if we did not get after them and buy their tax receipts, they 
would never come out and vote.” He admitted that he knew 
nearly everyone in his division and that his theatre was one of 
the easiest ways of doing it. If a family was in trouble, their 
neighbors brought the gossip to the theatre and then he would 
immediately visit the family in question. This saved him from 
going about his district so much. 

He told-me I was a fool to expect to be a teacher, when poli- 
tics are so much more interesting and pay so much better. From 
his attitude and enthusiasm, I believe he feels he is serving his 
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country in the best possible way (as well as making the best 
living), and that the men he is supporting are the right men 
for the place. He said the people take no interest in their coun- 
try and if the politicians did not govern it for them, it would : 
soon go to smash. They wouldn’t vote, and if they did, they 
might put in some jackass Democrats, and one always knows what 
happens when they control the administration. A better symbol 
for the Democratic party could not have been chosen. 

I asked if he kept any written records as to who voted and 
how, but just then he was called to the telephone and learned 
that a man from his district had been hurt on the new U.G. I. 
building at Broad and Arch streets and was taken to the Hahne- 
mann Hospital. He excused himself, as he said he must leave 
at once to see what could be done for the man and his family. 
This terminated the interview. 

Although I could not help condemning the conditions in his 
theatre and the system that secured votes in this manner, | felt 
that he filled a real need in his community. Is it not possible 
that he is occupying such a place because the Church and various 
other social agencies are not measuring up to sufficiently high 
standards? 


6. The Professional Politician—New Style 


WaALteR LIPPMANN, an abstract of an address on “Public Opinion and the 
Politicians,” National Municipal Review, January, 1926. The address 
was given at the annual meeting of the National Municipal 
League, Pittsburgh, November 18, 1925 


So far as New York is concerned, and I must speak of New 
York because it is the only large city that I know at all well, a 
vast change is taking place in the equipment and outlook of the 
professional politician. I suppose that even to-day the name 
Tammany Hall sums up for most people all that is predatory 
and corrupt in municipal politics. I think we may assume that 
Tammany is no better and no worse than the ordinary municipal 
political machine, and if we note a vast change, as I think we 
must, in the character and leadership of Tammany in New York, 
I venture to say that similar changes are taking place in the char- 
acter and leadership of other city machines. I don’t think Tam- 
many was ever unique in its evil and I don’t believe now it is 
unique in its undoubted improvement. The plain -fact about 
Tammany to-day is that the new generation of Tammany men 
is utterly unlike the conventional reformer’s picture of profes- 
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sional politicians. These new Tammany men are the sons or 
the protégées, most of them, of professional politicians who made 
money out of politics. But that money was used by the older 
generation to send their sons to college and to law schools. And 
so to-day, if you meet a group of men who are controlling the poli- 
cies of Tammany Hall, you will find a very typical group of suc- 
cessful city men—successful lawyers, successful business men and I 
might add, constant and unsuccessful golf players. You won’t find 
the new generation of Tammany men spending their time in the bar 
rooms on the Bowery. These things may sound trivial, but in fact 
they denote a very great change in the social outlook of the machine 
politician. It can be summed up by saying that he is ceasing to 
be a thick-skinned social outcast; outcast because he is predatory 
and predatory because he is outcast. He is becoming instead a 
somewhat thin-skinned person, anxious to stand in well with the 
newspapers and the leaders of his community. 

I think I have noted the change in my own rather brief ex- 
perience on the staff of a newspaper. When I first began to be 
interested in these things, we denounced and derided and car- 
tooned the politician unmercifully. So far as I could find out 
we never disturbed his digestion nor affected his power. To-day I 
sometimes find the politician has become as sensitive to criti- 
cism as a prima donna. If I were sure that all the criticism 
offered him were sound, I am sure this would be a good thing. 
At any rate, with this vastly increased sensitiveness to the opinion 
of the community there has come a realization on the part of 
the leading machine politicians that the old job-grafting type of 
government was not such very good politics after all, and that 
the things reformers want are not necessarily contrary to human 
nature. 


7. The Political Publicity Agent 


CLINTON W. GILBERT, in a column headed “The Daily Mirror of Washing- 
ton,” Philadelphia Public Ledger, July 28, 1924. Copyright, 1924, by 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger. Published by special 
permission of the Ledger Syndicate 


George Barr Baker has become publicity agent or director of 
publicity—I don’t think any title short of director of publicity 
would do for George Barr Baker—of the Republican campaign. 
At the same time, similar posts in the Davis and the LaFollette 
campaigns were offered to two of the cleverest of the Washington 
correspondents and declined by them. Perhaps by the time these 
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words are printed all three of the campaign news midwives will 
be at work and the campaign may begin, for, of course, it is im- 
possible to conceive of electing a President without the aid of “a 
good publicity man.” All the presidential candidates are eager 
to occupy the front pages. And all the newspapers throw their 
front pages wide open to them; but somehow the thing can’t be 
done without “a good publicity man.” I never have known a 
good publicity man; but that does not make any difference. 

The trouble with being a publicity man in a national cam- 
paign is that you have to serve two masters: the press and the 
candidate. The press wants the news—all the news there is, more 
news than there is. The candidate has conniption fits every hour 
of the day lest something be printed that should not be printed. 
The more you get into the press the better press agent you are, 
so your interest is to serve the press. The candidate or his party 
pays you, so your interest is to serve him. If you are a good 
publicity man, you make news, you invent occasions for reaching 
the first page, for any dub can turn out the grist of approved 
information from headquarters. 

And when you go to the candidate with a bright idea for making 
a story you are as well received as a stock salesman offering you 
a stock that is sure to make you rich. The candidate is aware 
that you are serving another master than himself. He has got 
to a state of mind by this time in which he is afraid to open his 
mouth for fear of losing votes and afraid to keep it closed for 
fear of losing votes. A howling mob of reporters waits without 
ready to tear you apart if you do not produce news. A public 
which has long since stopped reading about the campaign is sup- 
posed to be preparing to march upon the newspaper offices and 
raze them to the ground if there is not a spread-head about poli- 
tics next morning. And you are dealing with an imbecile who 
is afraid to say “Yes” for fear he ought to say “No” and afraid 
to say “No” for fear he ought to say “Yes.” 


8. The Creation of Political Supermen 


An editorial, originally in the Nebraska State Journal, and reprinted here 
from the Watertown Daily Times, Watertown, N. Y., August 4, 1924 


The Democratic New York World contains under a Lincoln date 
’ line a half page pen picture of our Nebraska governor and vice- 
presidential candidate which makes your mouth water. 
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Living within the sound of his voice, as we have all been doing 
here in Lincoln, we knew him as merely one of us, though perhaps 
a little more so. We supposed we detected in him such flows and 
inconsistencies as are chronic to the human frame. We even 
dared laugh at him for some apparent human frailties. Now all 
of a sudden we find we have been taking liberties with perfection. 
Only 40,000 more than half of us voted for him for governor. 
We discover to our horror that we voted against an angel un- 
awares. 

Such is the beneficence of politics. Its business is the manu- 
facture of supermen. Our human souls yearn for messiahs. If 
we haven’t got them, we make them. Politics gives us our chance. 
Here we see it take the skull-capped partner of our bottle pool 
games and build him into a colossus before our very eyes. We 
have seen it take a modest little Northampton lawyer and trans- 
figure him into a stern, towering rock of statesmanship. We are 
about to see it take a plodding Wall street attorney and with a 
presto, change, present to our dazzled vision a palladium of the 
people’s liberties. Thus politics feeds our human appetite for 
magic. It continues where the ancients left off the production 
of Olympian gods for the government and entertainment of the 
people. 


9. The Voter Intellectualizes His Prejudices 


GRAHAM WALLAS, Human Nature in Politics, 54-55; printed by permission 
of and special arrangement with Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
authorized publishers (1921) 


The tactics of an election consist largely of contrivances by 
which this immediate emotion of personal affection may be set 
up. The candidate is advised to “show himself” continually, to 
give away prizes, to “say a few words” at the end of other people’s 
speeches—all under circumstances which offer little or no oppor- 
tunity for the formation of a reasoned opinion of his merits, but 
many opportunities for the rise of a purely instinctive affection 
among those present. His portrait is periodically distributed, 
and is more effective if it is a good, that is to say, a distinctive, 
than if it is a flattering likeness. Best of all is a photograph 
which brings his ordinary existence sharply forward by represent- 
ing him in his garden smoking a pipe or reading a newspaper. 

A simple-minded supporter whose affection has been so worked 
up will probably try to give an intellectual explanation of it. 
He will say that the man, of whom he may know really nothing 
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except that he was photographed in a Panama hat with a fox- 
terrier, is “the kind of man we want,’ and that therefore he 
has decided to support him; just as a child will say that he loves 
his mother because she is the best mother in the world, or a man 
in love will give an elaborate explanation of his perfectly normal 
feelings, which he describes as an intellectual inference from al- 
leged abnormal excellences in his beloved. The candidate natu- 
rally intellectualizes in the same way. One of the most perfectly 
modest men I know once told me that he was “going round” a 
good deal among his future constituents “to let them see what a 
good fellow I am.” . Unless, indeed, the process can be intellectu- 
alized, it is for many men unintelligible. 


10. Mr. Hughes’ Acceptance of the Presidential Nomination, 
1916 


CuarLtes E. Hugues, speech of acceptance, Carnegie Hall, New York, 
July 31, 1916. Reprinted from the Republican Campaign Textbook, 1916. 
The accompanying footnotes are from Walter Lippmann, Public Opinion, 
197-203 (Harcourt, Brace, 1922; copyright now 
held by Macmillan) ? 


Senator Harding, Members of the Notification Committee and 
Fellow Citizens: 

This occasion is more than a mere ceremony of notification. 
We are not here to indulge in formal expressions. We come to 
state in a plain and direct manner our faith, our purpose and 
our pledge. This representative gathering is a happy augury. It 
means the strength of reunion. It means that the party of Lincoln 


* After all, the art of inducing all sorts of people who think differently 
to vote alike is practiced in every political campaign. In 1916, for 
example, the Republican candidate had to produce Republican votes out 
of many different kinds of Republicans. Let us look at Mr. Hughes’ first 
speech after accepting the nomination. The context is still clear enough 
in our minds to obviate much explanation; yet the issues are no longer 
contentious. The candidate was a man of unusually plain speech, who 
had been out of politics for several years and was not personally com- 
mitted on the issues of the recent past. He had, moreover, none of the 
wizardry which popular leaders like Roosevelt, Wilson, or Lloyd George 
possess, none of that histrionic gift by which such men impersonate the 
feelings of their followers. From that aspect of politics he was by tem- 
perament and by training remote. But yet he knew by calculation what 
the politician’s technic is. He was one of those people who know just how 
to do a thing, but who can not quite do it themselves. They are often 
better teachers than the virtuoso to whom the art is so much second 
nature that he himself does not know how he does it. The statement 
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is restored, alert, effective.2 It means the unity of common per- 
ception of paramount national needs. It means that we are neither 
deceived nor benumbed by abnormal conditions. 

We know that we are in a critical period, perhaps more critical 
than any period since the civil war. We need a dominant sense 
of national unity; the exercise of our best constructive powers ; 
the vigor and resourcefulness of a quickened America. We desire 
that the Republican party as a great liberal party shall be the 
agency of national achievement, the organ of the effective ex- 
pression of dominant Americanism. 

What do I mean by that? I mean America conscious of power, 
awake to obligation, erect in self-respect, prepared for every emer- 
gency, devoted to the ideals of peace, instinct with the spirit of 
human brotherhood, safeguarding both individual opportunity 
and the public interest, maintaining a well ordered constitutional 
system adapted to local self-government without the sacrifice of 
essential national authority, appreciating the necessity of stability, 
expert knowledge and thorough organization as the indispensable 
conditions: of security and progress; a country loved by its citi- 


that those who can, do; those who cannot, teach, is not nearly so much 
of a reflection on the teacher as it sounds. 

Mr. Hughes knew the occasion was momentous, and he had prepared 
his manuscript carefully. In a box sat Theodore Roosevelt just back from 
Missouri. All over the house sat the veterans of Armageddon in various 
stages of doubt and dismay. On the platform and in the other boxes the 
ex-whited sepulchres and ex-second-story men of 1912 were to be seen,’ 
obviously in the best of health and in a melting mood. Out beyond the 
hall there were powerful pro-Germans and powerful pro-Allies; a war 
party in the East and in the big cities; a peace party in the middle and 
far west. There was strong feeling about Mexico. Mr. Hughes had to 
form a majority against the Democrats out of people divided into all sorts 
of combinations on Taft vs. Roosevelt, pro-Germans vs, pro-Allies, war vs. 
neutrality, Mexican intervention vs. non-intervention. 

About the morality or the wisdom of the affair we are, of course, not 
concerned here. Our only interest is in the method by which a leader of 
heterogeneous opinion goes about the business of securing a homogeneous 
vote.—WALTER LIPPMANN, Public Opinion. 

2“This representative gathering is a happy augury. It means the 
strength of reunion. It means that the party of Lincolm is restored. . . .” 

The italicized words are binders: Lincoln in such a speech has of course, 
no relation to Abraham Lincoln. It is merely a stereotype by which the 
piety which surrounds that name can be transferred to the Republican 
candidate who now stands in his shoes. Lincoln reminds the Republicans, 
Bull Moose and Old Guard, that before the schism they had a common 
history. About the schism no one can afford to speak. But it is there, as 
yet unhealed. The speaker must heal it—WatTerR LIpPpMANN, Public 


Opinion. 
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zens with a patriotic fervor permitting no division in their alle- 
giance and no rivals in their affection—I mean America first and 
America efficient. It is in this spirit that I respond to your 
summons. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS—APPOINTMENTS 


Our foreign relations have assumed grave importance in the 
past three years. The conduct of diplomatic intercourse is in 
the keeping of the executive. It rests chiefly with him whether 
we shall show competence or incompetence; whether the national 
honor shall be maintained; whether our prestige and influence 
shall be lowered or advanced. What is the record of the Admin- 
istration? The first duty of the executive was to command the 
respect of the world by the personnel of our State Department 
and our representation abroad. No party exigency could excuse 
the non-performance of this obvious obligation. Still, after mak- 
ing every allowance for certain commendable appointments, it is 
apparent that this obligation was not performed.® 

At the very beginning of the present Administration; where in 
the direction of diplomatic intercourse there should have been 
conspicuous strength and expertness we had weakness and in- 
expertness. Instead of assuring respect, we invited distrust of 
our competence and speculation as to-our capacity for firmness 
and decision, thus entailing many difficulties which otherwise easily 
could have been escaped. 

Then in numerous instances, notably in Latin America, where 
such a course was particularly reprehensible, and where we desire 
to encourage the most friendly relations, men of long diplomatic 
experience whose knowledge and training were of especial value 
to the country were retired from the service apparently for no 
other reason than to meet partizan demands in the appointment 
of inexperienced persons. Where, as in Santo Domingo, we had 
assumed an important special trust in the interest of its people 


Ce eee ee 

2 Now the schism of 1912 had arisen over domestic questions; the reunion 
of 1916 was, as Mr. Roosevelt had declared, to be based on a common in- 
dignation against Mr. Wilson’s conduct of international affairs. But inter- 
national affairs were also a dangerous source of conflict. It was necessary 
to find an opening subject which would not only ignore 1912 but would 
avoid also the explosive conflicts of 1916. The speaker skilfully selected 
the spoils system in diplomatic appointments. “Deserving Democrats” was 
a discrediting phrase, and Mr. Hughes at once evokes it. The record being 
indefensible, there is no hesitation in the vigor of the attack. Logically it 
was an ideal introduction to a common mood.—WALTER LIPPMANN, Public 
Opinion. 
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that trust was shockingly betrayed in order to satisfy “deserving 
Democrats.” 

The record showing the Administration’s disregard of its re- 
sponsibilities with respect to our representation in diplomacy is 
an open book and the specifications may easily be had. It is a 
record revealing professions belied. It is a dismal record to those 
who believe in Americanism. Take, for example, the withdrawal 
of Ambassador Herrick from France. There he stood, in the 
midst of alarms, the very embodiment of courage, of poise, of 
executive capacity, universally trusted and beloved. No diplomat 
ever won more completely the affections of a foreign people; 
and there was no better fortune for this country than to have at 
the capital of any one of the belligerent nations a representative 
thus esteemed. Yet the Administration permitted itself to super- 
sede him. | 

The point is not that the man was Ambassador Herrick, or 
that the nation was France, but that we invited the attention 
of the world to the inexcusable yielding of national interest to 
partisan expediency. It was a lamentable sacrifice of interna- 
tional repute. If we would have the esteem of foreign nations we 
must deserve it. We must show our regard for special knowledge 
and experience. I propose that we shall make the agencies of 
our diplomatic intercourse, in every nation, worthy of the Ameri-— 
can name. . 


MEXICO 


The dealings of the Administration with Mexico constitute a 
confused chapter of blunders. We have not helped Mexico.* 


*Mr. Hughes then turns to Mexico, beginning with an historical review. 
He had to consider the general sentiment that affairs were going badly in 
Mexico; also, a no less general sentiment that war should be avoided; and 
two powerful currents of opinion, one of which said President Wilson was 
right in not recognizing Huerta, the other which preferred Huerta to 
Carranza, and intervention to both. Huerta was the first sore spot in the 
record. ... 

“He was certainly in fact the head of the Government in Mexico.” 

But the moralists who regarded Huerta as a drunken murderer had to be 
placated. 

“Whether or not he should be recognized was a question to be determined 
in the exercise of a sound discretion, but according to correct principles.” 
So instead of saying that Huerta should have been recognized, the candi- 
date says that correct principles ought to be applied. Everybody believes 
in correct principles, and everybody, of course, believes he possesses them. 
To blur the issue still further President Wilson’s policy is described as 
“intervention.” It was that in law, perhaps, but not in the sense then 
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She lies prostrate, impoverished, famine stricken, overwhelmed 
with the woes and outrages of internecine strife, the helpless vic- 
tim of a condition of anarchy which the course of the Adminis- 
tration only served to promote. For ourselves, we have witnessed 
the murder of our citizens and the destruction of their property. 
We have made enemies, not friends. Instead of commanding 
respect and deserving good will by sincerity, firmness and consis- 
tency we provoked misapprehension and deep resentment. 

In the light of the conduct of the Administration no one could 
understand its professions. Decrying interference, we interfered 
most exasperatingly. We have not even kept out of actual con- 
flict, and the soil of Mexico is stained with the blood of our sol- 
diers. We have resorted to physical invasion, only to retire with- 
out gaining the professed object. It is a record which cannot 
be examined without a profound sense of humiliation. 

When the Administration came into power Huerta was exer- 
cising authority as provisional President of Mexico. He was cer- 
tainly in fact the head of the Government of Mexico. Whether 
or not he should be recognized was a question to be determined 
in the exercise of a sound discretion, but according to correct 
principles. The President was entitled to be assured that there 
was at least a de facto Government; that international obliga- 
tions would be performed; that the lives and property of Ameri- 
‘ean citizens would have proper protection. 

To attempt, however, to control the domestic concerns of Mexico 
was simply intervention, not less so because disclaimed. The 
height of folly was to have a vacillating and ineffective interven- 
tion, which could only evoke bitterness and contempt, which would 
fail to pacify the country and to assure peace and prosperity under 
a stable Government. If crimes were committed, we do not palliate 
them. 

We make no defense of Huerta. But the Administration had 
nothing to do with the moral character of Huerta, if in fact he 
represented the Government of Mexico. We shall never worthily 
prosecute our unselfish aims, or serve humanity, by wrongheaded- 
ness. So far as the character of Huerta is concerned, the hol- 
lowness of the pretensions on this score is revealed by the Admin- 
istration’s subsequent patronage of Villa (whose qualifications 
as an assassin are indisputable), whom apparently the adminis- 
currently meant by the word. By stretching the word to cover what Mr. 
Wilson had done, as well as what the real interventionists wanted, the issue 


between the two factions was to be repressed—WattEeR LIPPMANN, Public 
Opinion. 
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tration was ready to recognize had he achieved his end and ful- 
filled what then seemed to be its hope. 

The question is not as to the non-recognition of Huerta. The 
Administration did not content itself with refusing to recognize 
Huerta, who was recognized by Great Britain, Germany, France, 
Russia, Spain and Japan. The Administration undertook to destroy 
Huerta, to control Mexican politics, even to deny Huerta the right 
to be a candidate for the office of President at the election the 
Administration demanded. With what bewilderment must the 
Mexicans have regarded our assertion of their right to. manage 
their own affairs! ® g 

The Nation has no policy of aggression toward Mexico. We 
have no desire for any part of her territory. We wish her to 
have peace, stability and prosperity. We should be ready to aid 
her in binding up her wounds, in relieving her from starvation 
and distress and in giving her in every practicable way the benefits 
of our disinterested friendship. 

The conduct of this administration has created difficulties which » 
we shall have to surmount. We shall have to overcome the an- 
tipathy needlessly created by that conduct and to develop genuine 
respect and confidence. We shall have to adopt a new policy, 
a policy of firmness and consistency through which alone we can 
promote an enduring friendship. We demand from Mexico the 
protection of the lives and the property of our citizens and the se- 
curity of our border from depredations. 

Much will be gained if Mexico is convinced that we contem- 
plate no meddlesome interference with what does not concern us, 
but that we propose to insist in a firm and candid manner upon 
the performance of international obligations. To a stable govern- 
_ ment appropriately discharging its international duties we should 
give ungrudging support. A short period of firm, consistent and 
friendly dealing will accomplish more than many years of vacilla- 
tion.® 


Having got by the two explosive points “Huerta” and “intervention” 
by letting the words mean all things to all men, the speech passes for a 
while to safer ground. The candidate tells the story of Tampico, Vera 
Cruz, Villa, Santa Ysabel, Columbus and Carrizal. Mr. Hughes is specific, 
either because the facts as known from the newspapers are irritating, or 
because the true explanation is, as for example in regard to Tampico, too 
complicated. No contrary passions could be aroused by such a record.— 
Watrter LipPMANN, Public Opinion. [Because of the limitations of space, 
the recital of this record is here omitted. It runs from pages 5 to 8 of the 
Campaign Textbook.—Editor. ] 

*But at the end the candidate had to take a position. His audience 
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EUROPEAN WAR—MAINTENANCE OF AMERICAN RIGHTS 


In this land of composite population, drawing its strength from 
every. race, the national security demands that there shall be no 
paltering with American rights. The greater the danger of di- 
visive influences, the greater is the necessity for the unifying 
force of a just, strong and patriotic position. We countenance 
no covert policies, no intrigues, no secret schemes. We are un- 
reservedly, devotedly, wholeheartedly for the United States. That 
is the rallying point for all Americans. That is my position. I 
stand for the unflinching maintenance of all American rights on 
land and sea.” 

We have had a clear and definite mission as a great neutral 
nation. It was for us to maintain the integrity of international 
law; to vindicate our rights as neutrals; to protect the lives of 
our citizens, their property and trade from wrongful acts. Put- 
ting aside any question as to the highest possibilities of moral 
leadership in the maintenance and vindication of the law of na- 
tions in connection with the European War, at least we were 
entitled to the safeguarding of American rights. But this has 
not been secured. We have had brave words in a series of notes, 
but despite our protest the lives of Americans have been destroyed. 

What does it avail to use some of the strongest words known 
to diplomacy if ambassadors can receive the impression that the 
words are not to be taken seriously? It is not words but the 
strength and resolution behind the words that count. 


expected it. The indictment was Mr. Roosevelt’s. Would Mr. Hughes 
adopt his remedy, intervention? [Here follows the quotation of several 
striking sentences from the three paragraphs of the speech last quoted.] 
The theme friendship is for the non-interventionists, the theme “new 
policy” and “firmness” is for the interventionists. On the non-contentious 
record, the detail is overwhelming; on the issue everything is cloudy.— 
WALTER LIPPMANN, Public Opinion. 

Concerning the European War Mr. Hughes employed an ingenious 
formula: ‘ 


“T stand for the unflinching maintenance of all American rights on land 
and sea,” 


In order to understand the force of that statement at the time it was 
spoken, we must remember how each faction during the period of neutrality 
believed that the nations it opposed in Europe were alone violating Amer- 
ican rights. Mr. Hughes seemed to say to the pro-Allies: I would have 
coerced Germany. But the pro-Germans had been insisting that British 
sea power was violating most of our rights. The formula covers two 
diametrically opposed purposes by the symbolic phrase “American rights.” 
—WALTER LIPPMANN, Public Opinion. 
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The chief function of diplomacy is prevention; but in this our 
diplomacy failed, doubtless because. of its impaired credit and 
the manifest lack of disposition to back words with action, Had 
this government by the use of both informal and formal diplo- 
matic opportunities left no doubt that when we safd “strict ac- 
countability” we meant precisely what we said, and that we should 
unhesitatingly vindicate that position, I am confident that there 
would have been no destruction of American lives by the sinking 
of the Lusitania. There we had ample notice ; In fact, published 
notice. Furthermore, we knew the situation and we did not re- 
quire specific notice. 

Instead of whittling away our formal statements by equivocal 
conversations we needed the straight, direct and decisive represen- 
tations which every diplomat and foreign office would understand. 
I believe that in this way we should have been spared the repeated 
assaults on American lives.® 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. To which political party are you inclined? 
To what extent is this inclination due to: 


(a) Influence of your parents? 

(6) Newspaper reading? 

(c) A study of American History, and the development of parties? 
(d) What you have personally observed? 

(e) Personal interest, possible profit or advantage? 


* [This concludes less than half of Mr. Hughes’ address, but at this point 
the comments of Mr, Lippmann close with the following comment upon the 
Lusitania] : 

But there was the Lusitania, Like the 1912 schism, it was an invincible 
obstacle to harmony. 

“...I am confident that there would have been no destruction of 
American lives by the sinking of the Lusitania.” 

Thus, what cannot be compromised must be obliterated, when there is 
a question on which we cannot all hope to get together, let us pretend 
that it does not exist. About the future of American relations with 
Europe Mr. Hughes was silent. Nothing he could say would possibly please 
the two irreconcilable factions for whose support he was bidding. 

It is hardly necessary to say that Mr. Hughes did not invent this 
technic and did not employ it with the utmost success. But he illustrated 
how a public opinion constituted out of divergent opinions is clouded; 
how its meaning approaches the neutral tint formed out of the blending 
of many colors. Where superficial harmony is the aim and conflict the 
fact, obscurantism in a public appeal is the usual result. Almost always 
vagueness at a crucial point in public debate is a symptom of cross- 
purposes.—WALTER LIpPMANN, Public Opinion. 
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Why is it that the single-idea party becomes the many-idea party 
when it approaches success ? 

What is the relation of public opinion to voting? 

How would you compare the public opinion of the United States 
with that of Europe? 

How do you explain the all too prevalent idea that every man 
interested in holding public office is either a fool or a scoundrel ? 


. How do you explain the vote-winning power of pictures of can- 


didates pitching hay or milking cows, or stories of the candidates’ 
having blown a horn in a small town brass band? 

What is the political value of a good nickname? Illustrate. 

In what sense does a political publicity agent serve two masters? 
What is the result of this situation ? 

Why do we represent the candidates for our important offices as 
supermen? And why do we assiduously obscure the real facts 
of their lives by creating myths about them when they die? 
Describe the methods of political organization employed by the 
late Senator LaFollette. How do these methods compare with 
those of any politician with whom, or with whose work, you are 
personally acquainted ? 

What real significance is to be attached to the imaginary descrip- 
tion of the routine of the professional politician? Mow do his 
activities affect public opinion ? 

How does the voter rationalize the appeal made to him? Why 
does he do it? 

Do you agree that the differences of opinion which cause divi- 
sion into parties are inevitable? Why or why not? 

How does the new style of professional politician differ from 
the old? Can you find proof of such a change taking place in 
your own city? 

Describe the technique of creating political supermen. 

What was Mr. Hughes’ method and why did he use it? Examine 
speeches delivered by other competent persons under similarly 
trying circumstances for illustrations of the same method. See 
here the report of the round table on Political Statistics, Ameri- 
can Political Science Review, May, 1925. 


TOPICS FOR FURTHER INVESTIGATION AND 
DISCUSSION 


Apply the following fable to differences of opinion with regard 
to matters connected with partisan politics: 


THE STORY OF FOUR BLIND MEN 


I will tell you a very old story about four blind men. 
In India, a country thousands of miles away from our own land, 
there are very many blind people. In one town the four chief men 
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had been blind all their lives. These men thought themselves very 
wise, and they were always quick at making up their minds about 
anything that came to their notice. 

One evening as they were sitting by the roadside, and talking 
about their great learning—as they did every day—they heard the 
tramp of an elephant coming toward them. “Ah!” said one, “here 
comes an elephant. We have often talked about this creature, but 
we have never agreed as to what he is like. Now we can settle 
the matter at once. Let us all go and feel of the animal, and then 
we shall learn who is right and who is wrong.” 

To this they all agreed, and each in his turn went up to the 
elephant. 

The first blind man was very tall, and so his hand fell on the 
animal’s side. He felt carefully all up and down, and as far to the 
right and the left as he could reach. Then he went back to his place 
by the roadside. He was sure he knew all about the elephant. 

The second blind man was very short, and so it happened that he 
came up to the elephant’s fore-leg. He felt of this up and down, and 
then went back to his place. He, too, knew all about the elephant— 
at least he thought so. 

The third blind man happened, on coming up, to take hold of the 
animal’s trunk. He was not long in making up his mind about it. 

The fourth man coming up to the elephant’s head, took hold of 
one of his tusks for a moment, and then joined his wise friends by 
the roadside. 

“Well,” said number one, “the animal is just as I told you it was. 
It is like the side of a large house.” 

“Not so,” said the second. “It is for all the world like the trunk 
of a tree!” 

“How very little you know about an elephant!” cried the third. 
“Tt is more like a spout than anything under the sun.” 

“You are all wrong,” said the fourth. “It is strange how far you 
can get from the truth when it is right before your eyes. I took 
very careful notice of the animal, and it is in every way like a 
smooth, round stick.” 

And then the poor men began to quarrel about the nature of the 
elephant. 

So it often happens when radicals, liberals, conservatives and 
reactionaries discuss social and political questions. 

Political power brought immunity from the safety regulations to 
the division leader described in this chapter. Instances of this 
sort are fairly numerous, as for instance the collapse of the 
Knickerbocker Theater in Washington. Get a copy of the safety 
regulations in your own city, and then make a survey of the city, 
or of some particular portion of it, to see if similar violations 
exist there. 

Make an original study to discover the methods by which the 
professional politician of the old type places himself under 
obligation to those living in his particular bailiwick—be it large 
or small. 
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Expand the following list of slogans: 


1. The Quack Quartette (applied to four measures on a California 
initiative and referendum ballot) 

2. The Human Tapeworm (effectively used by the opposition against 
a Chicago candidate to whose physical stature it could be aptly 
applied) 

. Coolidge or Chaos 

. Coolidge—Safe, Sane and Secure 

. Rum, Romanism and Rebellion 

. Keep Cool with Coolidge 

. He Kept Us Out of War 


NID OP co 


In his American Commonwealth, Bryce suggests three ways of 
getting a program across, by party action: 


1. Get the support of one of the existing parties, 

2. If this is impossible, form a new party of your own. 

3. Or throw your support toward that party which seems most likely 
to aid your program, using your support as a means of forcing 
favorable action later. 


From Arthur S. Draper, Report of the Williamstown Institute 
of Politics, 1926, 108-109: 


It is not at all an uncommon phenomenon in America to find that 
the candidate opposed by the most powerful newspaper interests 
consistently wins the election. The formation of public opinion 
through the influence of political parties and their organizations, 
the molding of thought by speeches and debates, cannot be under- 
estimated. 


A well-known fourth- or fifth-class magazine in a full-page 
newspaper advertisement uses the following paragraphs: 


The public is so fond of fiction that it makes imaginary characters 
out of real people. Nobody takes the President, the Vice-President, 
the Mayor of his town, the champion prizefighter, or the leading 
movie queen or “leader of society” as he or she really is. We must 
each of us make of each of them an imaginary hero or heroine, 
villain or adventuress. 

While we go on making real people imaginary, the story-teller 
satisfies this human instinct by making imaginary people real. And 
so we pay less attention to eminent persons in the arena than to 
fictional creations. Every business man is either a Babbitt or not a 
Babbitt. Every crime requires a Sherlock Holmes or a Craig Kennedy. 
Every problem must be disposed of by Mr, Dooley or the man that 
Al knows so well. Every criminal in good clothes is a Raffles. 
Every mischievous boy a Penrod. Every idealized child a Peter Pan. 
The man of the sea is Lord Jim or the Sea-Wolf. Women range 
from Ma Pettingill to Tess of the D’Ubervilles, from Tish to the 
Lady in the Green Hat. 

You will never lose touch with the facts of the day if you keep in 
touch with the fiction of the day appearing in 
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What human trait does this illustrate? What is its application 
to politics ? 

Make a study of the ward leader or the division leader in your 
home city, with the idea of making an analysis of the methods 
by means of which they obtain and retain control over the votes 
of their people. 

In Robert L. Duffus, “Al Smith: an East Side Portrait,” Harper’s 
Magazine, February, 1926, the effort is made to trace out the 
various steps in his training. The first was that which he re- 
ceived “from a wise and strong-minded mother.” Then the 
writer continues: 


His next teacher was Tom Foley, the Democratic leader—in other 
words, the Tammany boss—in the district which included Dover Street. 
Foley hardly lived up to the traditions of his position. He did not 
have cloven hoofs or horns; he did not fatten upon vice or plunder 
the public purse. On the contrary, he was a generous, kindly, hard- 
working person, with strict views about personal conduct, for all the 
world like any decent and successful business man. From time to 
time he selected aspiring youths from his district and put them 
through a course of training from which they often emerged as 
accomplished politicians. On a small scale, in fact, he ran a kind 
of political West Point. He insisted on discipline and on loyalty 
to the organization. His lieutenants were not allowed to shirk their 
work. He expected them to be on hand at the political clubhouse at 
least four or five nights a week, there to listen to complaints and 
petitions of those who had friends in jail and wanted them out, of 
the jobless and penniless, of those who needed ice or coal, of those 
who had had rows with their neighbors or their landlords. He won 
people’s gratitude, and this emotion expressed itself, when called 
upon, in the form of votes. Men voted for Foley’s candidates because 
they liked Foley. Thus Tammany reared itself on broad and genial 
shoulders all over the city. 

Foley took Al Smith under his wing as soon as he saw the boy 
was ready to apprentice himself to politics. He plucked him from 
a small anti-Tammany club, wherein he seems to have fledged his 
talents, and he taught him his profession, which is quite as com- 
plicated as doctoring or lawyering. Al Smith was an apt and faith- 
ful pupil. He sat at Foley’s feet night after night, while, like a 
cadi at the gate, Foley dispensed justice. Al learned about human 
nature from him. 

Years afterwards, when Al was Governor of the imperial state 
of New York, he went back to the old clubhouse one night, whereupon 
there wandered in a Jewish tailor and his Italian customer, bearing a 
pair of pants and disputations as to their fit. 

“Try them on,” said the Governor, coming immediately to the point. 

It was done and the gubernatorial decision was that they didn’t 
fit. That settled it, as definitely as though the United States Supreme 
Court had spoken. That was the way things were done in Foley’s 
district. It was by adjusting problems as simple and human as the 
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fit of a pair of pants that Tammany became powerful and Al Smith 
a statesman. The same common sense serves in larger matters. 

In 1903 Foley looked Al Smith over, found him sound in wind and 
limb, and set machinery in motion which landed him in the Assembly 
Chamber at Albany. : 

Then began the third stage of his education. This was not 
initiated with a blare of trumpets. Al Smith did not rise to make 
his maiden speech and sit down famous. For a long while he did 
not make any speeches at all, and was noticed only because the vigor 
with which he answered the roll call made some people jump. Tom 
Foley afterwards said that “he was too smart to be a morning glory.” 
Smith himself put it more realistically when he confessed that he 
“was as green as they make ’em.” The legislative chamber was a 
strange and even awe-inspiring world for this denizen of the Fourth 
Ward. At thirty he was still ingenuous. 

He was, in fact, so incredibly naive that he believed it the duty 
of a legislator to know what was in a bill before he voted for or 
against it. Every day he sat down to wrestle with the drift of docu- 
ments which the nightly legislative blizzard deposited on his desk. 
He read the appropriation bill through, item by item, from cover to 
cover, arriving like a Columbus on the last page, where none but the 
printer and the proofreader had ever penetrated before. He studied 
the State constitution, the Federal constitution, the statutes, the 
testimony before committees. After a while he found that human 
nature at Albany was the same as human nature in the Fourth Ward. 
Even the Governor, that august signer of papers and layer of corner- 
stones, was human. Al lost some illusions and gained some confidence. 

He began to make friends among the up-state legislators. He got 
into the habit, after the first session or two, of -giving little weekly 
parties to five or six of them at a time, at an Albany restaurant— 
with a menu of corned beef and cabbage, politics, dark beer, and 
human nature. He learned that people in the rural districts, like 
those in the shadow of Brooklyn Bridge, had eyes, hands, organs, 
dimensions, senses, affections, passions, were fed with the same food, 
hurt with the same weapons, subject to the same diseases—all quite 
as Mr. Shakespeare has said. 


Norman Angell in an address in Philadelphia, March 26, 1926, 
at the annual Schoolmen’s Week, told of the first time that he 
ran for Parliament. He tells the same story in The Public Mind, 
11-12 (Dutton, 1927): 


Some years ago I found myself a parliamentary candidate, having 
undertaken the task mainly perhaps from the desire to become a 
little better educated politically by meeting Public Opinion face to 
face, as it were, and not merely through the printed word. 

Tackling the job as seriously as possible, my first step was to 
seek expert advice as to the proper nursing of a constituency from 
one who was reputed to be quite the astutest electioneer in the coun- 
try. In reply to my various questions as to the best method of 


winning the “great heart,” he delivered a little lecture which ran 
about as follows: 
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“You might take Willoughby, who sits for a constituency not far 
from that which you propose to fight, as a model of really successful 
electioneering. He has the safest seat in England, in a constituency 
which used to be very fickle. He has made himself absolutely secure. 
How? I will tell you. He sits, as you know, for Birchampton—a 
sizable industrial city. Now you may know also that that city hap- 
pens to be the birthplace of Miss Tottie Trixie, the music hall star. 
The town is inordinately, absurdly proud of her; they are people of 
curious enthusiasm up there and Tottie is one of them. There ig not 
a newsboy that would not know her by sight, would not greet her 
by her Christian name. 

“Very well. The first step in Willoughby’s astounding political 
success was to marry that actress. It proved a tremendous electoral 
asset of course. It is important to realize why, if you want to 
understand the underlying forces in electioneering. The great objec- 
tive in an election is to get into personal and sympathetic touch 
with those who might vote against you. It is easy enough to get 
enthusiastic meetings of your own supporters. But that won’t help 
you very much: they would vote for you anyway. The thing to do 
is to reach the other side in some way: to let them see that you 
are a human being, and a decent sort of chap after all. Well, 
Willoughby could always get the other side to come to his meetings. 
Why? Because his wife, the famous Tottie Trixie, was always there 
on the platform, making, indeed, most of the speeches and giving an 
entertainment as good as she gives at the Follies. Whenever 
Willoughby holds a meeting, the whole town, quite irrespective of 
political opinion, turns out to it. And as she really is rather amus- 
ing and has a most taking ‘way with her,’ why those present, even 
if they don’t like Willoughby’s politics, remember that after all he 
is the husband of the most famous woman Birchampton ever produced 
—and the prettiest in England. And that’s only the beginning. You 
know the man’s military record? He killed seven Germans with his 
own hands, a fact of which Tottie never fails to remind the audience 
and of which he could not very well remind the audience himself. 
And something still more important. Willoughby is a big upstanding 
fellow (stupid as a wooden image, but a great athlete). Well, he 
does not confine his interest in the City football team to ceremonial 
kick-offs at matches; he becomes an actual member of the team and 
plays exceedingly well, and on one crucial occasion when a cup-tie 
decision was involved managed to kick three goals against Manchester 
United. That of course put the lid on it. After that the election 
became a mere formality. A seat which his party could never count 
on holding has become a walk-over for him. Turn that man out of 
Birchampton? Not on your life. Whoever attempts it is going to 
fail. Tottie will see to that.” ; 

My informant may have pulled my leg a little in his somewhat 
too picturesque attempt to drive home his points. But will anyone 
who knows anything of politics deny that factors something like those 
he enumerated weigh enormously in the normal electoral fight? 


Mr. Angell concluded that inasmuch as he was not at the time 
in a position to marry a very popular actress, that his war 
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service had not been of such a nature as to make it possible for 
him to kill any Germans himself, and inasmuch as his physique 
was not of the proper type for a football star, he was not only 
prevented from getting a permanent hold on his constituency, 
but from getting any hold at all. 

The following is from Time, March 29, 1926: 


It must be painful to a man to become a myth before he is dead. 
That great mythmaker, the public, is no respecter of persons, and 
least of all has it respected the person of Andrew J. Volstead, a 
little man of Scandinavian descent who was born in Minnesota in 
1861. His father was a Norwegian immigrant who built the log 
cabin on the farm where Andrew was born. His mother was the 
daughter of a market gardener, who lived outside Oslo, then Chris- 
tiania. One way and another, Andrew completed his education at 
St. Olaf’s College and prepared for the bar. After a time he settled 
down to practice in Granite Falls, Minn. The year he arrived they 
made him attorney of Yellow Medicine County. He had Germans, 
Scandinavians, Canadians, and “Americans” in his bailiwick. For 
14 years part of his job was prosecuting blind-pigs, and he was not 
known as a drastic prohibitionist—rather as a man who “plugged” 
at his job. He also held the jobs of mayor, city attorney, and presi- 
dent of the board of education. He was not a reformer, he was not 
a handshaker, he was not a “glad-hander,” he was not sensational 
in politics or in any other field. But he did have a good many 
friends and was well liked as a hard working, honest, kindly man. 
It is even understood at this late day that before prohibition he 
openly and quite naturally enjoyed a drink. 

It came about in the natural course of events that he was 
elected to Congress, and served unostentatiously for nearly twenty 
years. For twenty years, he lived mostly in Washington, with his 
wife and Laura, his daughter. In recent years Laura has been his 
secretary. She is known to be a very clever woman. 

Tt so happened that in the course of twenty years, by the workings 
of seniority, he became chairman of the Judiciary Committee. When 
the resolution for the 18th Amendment was in Congress it was of 
course referred to the Judiciary Committee. The Committee voted 
for it, and Chairman Volstead, as was his duty, reported it. After 
the Amendment was ratified, an enforcement act had to be drafted. 
That again fell to the Judiciary Committee, and Mr. Volstead as its 
chairman drew up the act and then reported it. So his name was 
attached to it—and so he became famous. 

But he was never a red-hot prohibitionist. He was known to be 
dry, just as he was known to be a bit stubborn. (Old Senator Knute 
Nelson of Minnesota, 1843-1923, who was not without a stubborn 
streak himself, once remarked, “Andrew’s all right, but he’s too damn 
stubborn!”) He never campaigned sensationally for prohibition; he 
never signed a prohibition pledge or belonged to the Prohibition 
party. In fact, in 1916 when he came up for election he was opposed 
by a prohibition candidate. How did he win? He said: “T just 
kept in the middle of the road.” Twenty years in Washington, how- 
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ever, told on Mr. Volstead’s hold on his constituents. Some of his 
old friends had died, others had moved away from Granite Falls. 
In 1920 along came Rey. O. J. Kvale (pronounced Quail) and con- 
tested with him for the Republican nomination. He told the electors 
that Volstead was an atheist. Kvale beat Volstead in the primaries. 

Minnesota happens to have a law, not very often used, that if one 
candidate abuses his rival and lies about him to the electorate, he 
can be denied the nomination even if successful in the primaries. 
Volstead went to court. At the trial Laura testified that her father 
was “a good Christian man, a good father.” The court disqualified 
Kvale. The local Republican committee then renominated Volstead 
and he was re-elected. In 1922, however, Kvale ran again as an 
Independent, and whether Volstead had been irreparably injured by 


‘the charge of “atheist”? or whether he had simply lost his hold on 


Granite Falls, he was defeated. 

He went back to Granite Falls and resumed his practice. Last 
fall he was appointed prohibition administrator in Minnesota. Now 
in the Postoffice Building in St. Paul (the prohibition officials occupy 
one whole floor of the building) one may go up a narrow hall, and 
into a bare, brownish room. Piles of pamphlets lie on the floor. At 
one end is a table desk. Behind it sits a slight, stoop-shouldered, mild 
man with heavy gray mustaches and a bush of gray hair, through 
which he has a habit of running his fingers. A gold watch chain is 
twisted through a buttonhole in his dark vest, and dangles a little 
compass at its end. His collar stands out from his spare neck. 

He is very quiet and unaffected, speaks in a low quiet voice, has 
a twinkle in his greenish gray eyes. One can judge readily enough 
that he would not take a drink nowadays, not for any hypocritical 
reasons but because he would regard it as lawbreaking. In fact, 
he seems to be a likable sort, upright, not courting the limelight, 
not endowed with the graces that make for success in society—but 
likable. 

But of course this is not Andrew Volstead. Volstead is a myth. 
Volstead is a figure as noble as John Barleycorn is sinister, a power- 
ful crusader, a tower of righteousness, a leader of a great cause— 
or, if you prefer, he is a bigoted little reformer, a benighted, mis- 
guided zealot. 


In Harper’s Magazine, December, 1925, Bruce Bliven has a very 
interesting article, “The Great Coolidge Mystery.” See also 
“Fess, the Keynoter,’ New Republic, May 16,. 1928. 

Because a large amount of money has been used in a campaign, 
does it necessarily mean that it has been used improperly? Can 
you put any blanket limit upon the amount of money that may 
be used? Compare the following from Haines and Haines, 
Principles and Problems of Government, 90 (Harper, 1926). “In 
modern governments the forming and directing of public opinion 
is an enormous task, requiring the expenditure of huge sums of: 
money and the employment of many men and women.” 


14. The Searchlight, published by the Citizens Union of New York, 
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printed in March, 1925, an article under the title, “Why Is 
Hylan ?’—A few reasons (Value $1,600,000) why it is hard to 
supplant the present mayor.” In the article there appear the 
names of the seventy-two district leaders of the party in New 
York, fifty of whom are on the city payroll. Many of the others 
are well provided for elsewhere. How does this affect opinion ? 
From the Philadelphia Inquirer, August 6, 1926: 


“COOLIDGE WIELDING HAMMER AND SAW” 
“PRESIDENT DISCARDS CARES OF NATION TO MEND FENCES ON FARM” 


“Old Apple Tree on Homestead Needed Pruning, so He Does It” 


What is the significance of this type of news story? Reasons? 
The standard textbooks on party politics—by Macy, Ray, Brooks, 
Merriam, Sait, Woodburn, Lewis, Bruce—all have interesting 
material bearing on this chapter. See also Robert C. Brooks: 
Corruption in American Life and Politics. 

What is the significance of the following: 

(a) Speeches of Senator Ransdall in the Senate in 1921, making 
a plea for the tariff? 

(b) The following headlines from the Philudelphia Inquirer, 
October 19, 1926: 


“GEORGIA GOVERNOR HONOR GUEST HERE” 


“TESTIMONIAL DINNER GIVEN TO CLIFFORD WALKER AT THE 
UNION LEAGUE CLUB” 


“Executive Says South and West Want to Be Included in Protection” 


Headlines from the Philadelphia Inquirer, July 5, 1927, from 
Rapid City, S. D.: 


“CAL? A COWBOY; EVEN TO SPURS, AT BIRTHDAY FETE” 
‘DONS FULL OUTFIT OF PLAINSMAN TO DELIGHT OF DONORS” 
“President Balks at Riding Frisky Mare, Gift of Boy Scouts” 


(There was much editorial comment on this matter later, most of 
it to the effect that the reaction upon the western people was not 
what was either desired or expected.) 

Don C. Seitz, Horace Greeley (Bobbs-Merrill, 1927), has in Chap. 
iv a very vivid account of the Log Cabin campaign of 1840, with 
special reference to the part played by political journalism in 
the campaign; see also E. D. Fite, “The Presidential Campaign 
of 1860” (Macmillan, 1911). 

For an article on the use of rime, song, slogans, etc., in cam- 
paigns, see F. M. Van Matter, National Republic, August, 1925. 
Much scattered material has been written on this subject. See 
G. Stanley Hall, Morale, Chap. v (Appleton, 1920); F. E. Lumley, 
The Means of Social Control (Century, 1925); and Ross Finney, 
A Socioloaical Philosophy of Education (Macmillan, 1928). 
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Kirk Porter, National Party Platforms (Macmillan, 1924), is 
the best collection of such platforms. Some study of the influence 
of individual platforms might be useful, by comparing the policies 
of the succeeding administration with the platforms of the 
campaign. . 

Henry F. Pringle, Alfred EH. Smith: A Critical Study (Macy- 
Masius, 1927), has the following to say about poverty as a poli- 
tical asset (page 89): 


Boyhood poverty is always an asset to the American in public life. 
This is because the United States, being a young country, takes 
its Democracy very seriously and cultivates the snobbery of poverty. 
Many an able man, having been born to wealth and refinement and 
lacking the vote-getting background of adolescent deprivation, has 
been ruled out as unavailable for high office. The politician who will 
boast from the stump that in his youth he carried a handkerchief, 
enjoyed bathing and wore a clean shirt every day has yet to appear 
in this enlightened Republic. All this accounts, in part, fer the 
number of log cabins once sheltering rising statesmen. It accounts 
for the fact that the popular conception of Alfred E. Smith’s boyhood 
is that he was a lad out of a Horatio Alger tale, who roamed the 
streets at night for a place to sleep, and who worked feverishly during 
his waking hours. His honesty, it is the theory, was equaled only 
by his industry in sorting fish at the Fulton Market and his sole 
recreation was dancing to the bleat of a hurdy-gurdy on the side- 
walks of New York. Not that Smith, himself, has encouraged this 
fantastic conception; it. has been the inevitable outgrowth of a 
grain of truth, years in the political arena and the romanticizing of 
campaign press agents. 


This following further word about Governor Smith might well 
have been considered in the chapter, “Press and Public Opinion,” 
but it is well to remind ourselves here of the importance to a 
party of the control of the press. It is called “Politics by Head- 
line,” Independent, August 18, 1927. 


When Gov. Alfred E. Smith issued his annual report on the finances 
of New York State headline readers of the New York Times were 
assured that the executive was a miser when it came to public funds. 
On the other hand, voters who take their political news from head- 
lines of the Republican Herald Tribune were captiously warned that 
Smith was little more than a spendthrift. 

In the two leading columns on its front page the Times told the 
world in black head letters that “Gov. Smith Shows State Has $13,- 
965,345 Surplus; Foes Predicted Deficit.” In the Herald Tribune’s 
most prominent position a headline declared: “Running Cost of 
State This Year to Rise $30,000,000.” : 

Aware that there are still left in the world people who might 
venture to read at least the first paragraph or so of the news story 
both the 7imes and the Herald Tribune continued their implications 
into the opening sentences of the text. Said the former: “All the 
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gloomy predictions made by Governor Smith’s Republican opponents 
... that the State would find itself facing a deficit ...and be 
brought to the verge of bankruptcy as a result of his ‘spendthrift’ 
policy are set at naught by Governor Smith in his annual financial 
statement.” The story then swings into a tale of treasury surplus. 
The opening paragraph of the Herald Tribune presentation reads 
thus: ‘The State of New York will spend upon operating costs in 
the fiscal year ending June 30 almcst $30,000,000 more than it spent 
in the fiscal year recently ended.” After which the article proceeds 
to reveal that the surplus is a result of the Governor’s demands for 
higher taxes. Of course neither paper distorted the facts. Both were 
reporting the same news story. They merely gave prominence to 
those details which best suited their partisan policies and in- 
terpreted them to conform. with their particular political leanings. 
The morals to be drawn from this example of journalistic politics 
are two: He who seeks unbiased political news had best read more 
than one newspaper; and he who reads more than one will frequently 
find himself in the embarrassing position of having to use his own 
brain in order to reach fair conclusions. 


The following word on the importance of organization and 
cooperation is taken from Charles A. Ellwood, The Psychology 
of Human Society, 159-160 (Appleton, 1925) : 


In human groups the objective aims of group action become con- 
scious, and also become, in time, deeply accentuated group habits. 
When groups in the face of great difficulties attempt to do certain 
things they can do them successfully only by the closest codrdination 
of the activities of their individual members, by what we, in ordinary 
language, call “team work.” This means that each individual must 
to some extent identify his personality with his group; that is, 
subordinate his will, his activities, more or less completely, to those 
of the group. Under such circumstances groups develop a definite 
direction and purpose in their activity. They develop, in other words, 
what we may call a “group will.” This is the necessary result from 
coordinating their actions in certain definite ways to achieve a 
common purpose. So far as groups achieve unity of aim or of purpose 
they may be said to possess a group will; but we only mean by this 
expression that the wills of their individual members, or of a large 
majority of them, codrdinate in a definite direction. A football team, 
for example, shows the codrdination of the wills of its individual 
members to put the ball over the goal; and we rightly speak of this 


_ ag the will of the team. Popular will in a nation is, of course, of the 
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same character. There is nothing mysterious about group will; 
we see evidences of it constantly. 


He goes on to point out that groups in this way develop a 
definite individuality through the fact that their efforts arc 
habitually codrdinated in a given way. Is this true of parties ? 
The following references and notes are suggested by a careful 
reading of Kimball Young, A Source Book for Social Psychology 
(Knopf, 1927): 
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(a) Section 9 is a brief selection from Graham Wallas on the 
manner in which the voter intellectualizes his prejudices. This 
matter of rationalization and motivation is dealt with in a 
very instructive way in F. L. Wells, Mental Adjustments 
(Appleton, 1917). Young quotes briefly, 290-292. See also 
excerpts, 292-294, from J. H. Robinson, Mind in the Making 
(Harper, 1921). 

(b) The power of stereotyped words is discussed on pages 449-451, 
quoting from A. Lipsky, Man the Puppet (Frank-Maurice, 
1925); slogans and catchwords in social control, 451-458, quot- 
ing from F. E. Lumley, Publications of the American Socio- 
logical Society (1921). The slogans dealt with in the later 
article do not deal particularly with parties, but the article 
is of exceptional merit. 

(c) E. K. Strong had an article in the Scientific Monthly in 
1922, “The Control of Propaganda as a Psychological Problem,” 
reprinted in Young, 793-798. It includes a discussion of 
the highly emotional appeal directed to the women voters by 
the two major parties in the 1920 campaign, on the League of 
Nations and war... 

Edward L. Bernays, “Putting Politics on the Market,” Inde- 

pendent, May 19, 1928, is a plea for a new and more effective 

method of political campaigning. Frank R. Kent, in Political 

Behavior (Morrow, 1928), comments at length upon the ineffec- 

tiveness of many of the customary campaign expenditures. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
PUBLIC OPINION IN POPULAR LAWMAKING 


In the history of ancient Greece, there is record of a form 
of government, which we know of as a pure democracy, wherein 
that portion of the community possessing the privileges of 
citizenship came together regularly .to pass laws and make 
decisions upon matters of general concern. In America, this 
same form of democracy developed naturally in New England, 
where in early colonial days, there was among the colonists a 
real social, politial, and economic equality. 

As the population grew in size, and the area upon which 
the people lived expanded, it soon became impossible for all 
of the men in the community to come together in one place, at 
one time. Individual citizens permitted neighbors from time 
to time to represent them by proxy. As this practice became 
more general, the meetings themselves larger and more cum- 
bersome, and the distance to the meetings greater, there de- 
veloped gradually an elaborate system of districts from which 
delegates were sent to the General Court. Such was the process 
of transition from a pure democracy to a representative 
democracy. 

These representative assemblies developed into the colonial 
legislatures, and in the course of time into the legislatures of 
the states. At the time the Constitution was adopted, the people 
trusted implicitly these legislative assemblies, for it was these 
assemblies that throughout the Revolutionary period, had stood 
between the people and oppression—both real and imagined. 
It was only natural then, that in the new state governments, 
the legislature should be vested with practically unlimited 
powers, while the executive, which had been to the colonists 
throughout the colonial period the instrument of oppression, 
was strictly limited. 
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With the passage of a century and a half, these conditions 
have been exactly reversed. The people have come to feel, for 
a number of reasons which it is not necessary here to discuss, 
that they are not properly and adequately represented by the 
legislatures. At the same time, the governor has succeeded in 
winning public confidence and greatly increased power. Be- 
cause, however, of the lack of confidence in the legislature, the 
people have attempted by various means to perform themselves a 
portion of its work. The people of a state, to be sure, cannot 
assemble at a given time to make a law which they want, and 
which the legislature refuses to pass, but they can, through a 
complicated system of petitions, ballots and elections, enact 
legislation as a part of the voting process. This system, which 
includes the initiative and referendum, is frequently referred 
to as popular lawmaking. It is a means by which the popular 
will may be “ascertained, expressed, and executed,” without 
the aid of, or perhaps in spite of, the legislative body. The 
process of forming public opinion upon matters so presented is 
worthy of careful attention. 

The chapter from the book by President Hall of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon discusses the governmental principles in- 
volved and the relation of the public thereto. This is followed 
by a word from Professor Brooks on the use of publicity pamph- 
lets in the states which use these methods of direct legislation. 
The concluding selection is some material selected from these 
pamphlets, presented here in the hope of illustrating the type 
of argument presented to the voter. 


1. The Initiative and Referendum 


ARNOLD BENNETT Hatt, Popular Government, Chap. vi abridged (Mac- 
millan, 1923) 


For two decades, two contradictory tendencies in legislation 
have been making headway. One, the tendency toward scientific 
legislation, has found expression in the creation of legislative 
bill drafting departments, the establishment of special commis- 
sions for the scientific study and formulation of special legislative 
projects, and in the rapidly growing recognition that is being 
given to the fundamental importance of the science of legisla- 
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tion. Along with this development there has gone a growing 
demand for the initiative and referendum as an essential remedy 
to protect the public against the evils of legislative abuse. Both 
are the product of the same forces—the dawning realization that 
in many ways American democracy has been recreant to its trust. 
Engrossed in the pursuit of private enterprise, blinded by the 
greatest material prosperity that any people have enjoyed, we 
were slow to see the political and social wreckage that followed 
in the wake of our industrial triumphs. Child labor, city tene- 
ments, industrial disease, unemployment, organized vice, and po- 
litical graft were accepted as inevitable by a complacent public. 

As we crossed the threshold of a new century we seemed to 
enter a period of moral awakening. Muckraking came into its 
own. The public began to see and comprehend the tragic evils. 

When the public discovered the extent of legislative incompe- 
tence and corruption that had resulted from popular indifference, 
it was but human nature for them to seek a veto upon legislative 
power and the creation of an alternative device. In a democratic 
country there seemed to many but one place for them to turn, 
and that was to the people. The demand for the initiative and 
referendum was the inevitable result. The obvious fact that it 
was the indifference of these same people that made possible the 
conditions they sought to remedy had little influence where the 
spirit of optimistic democracy was so strongly intrenched. The 
following characterization of the evils of representative govern- 
ment, by Mr. Langdon C. Stewardson, is typical of the point of 
view that found expression in the popular clamor for direct legis- 
lation. “The evils of the representative system are therefore 
great and grievous. Manifold also are the temptations to which 
the representative by virtue of his position is exposed. Unlawful 
usurpation of power individually or in committee, the illegal 
exertion of administration pressure for personal or party ends 
and the demoralizing opportunity to obtain the prize of illegiti- 
mate riches, have all combined to impair or debauch the charac. 
ter of many representatives. Great political principles are for- 
gotten or repudiated in the busy game of trafficking in spoils of 
office, whereas in the mad pursuit of partisan or private aims the 
people’s good and the people’s cause are for the most part aban- 
doned.” One of the most discriminating advocates of the initia- 
tive and referendum, Professor John R. Commons, bases his argu- 
ment almost entirely upon its importance as a means of prevent- 
ing bribery, and he suggests the caution that too much must not 
be expected of it... . 
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The initiative as it has been generally adopted in the United 
States is a device by which a specified number of people (varying 
from five to eight per cent) may frame a statute and, by petition, 
submit it to the voters of the state for their rejection or approval. 
If approved it becomes a law. The referendum, on the other 
hand, is merely a device by which the people may exercise a popu- 
lar veto upon any measure passed by the legislature. The refer- 
endum is purely negative, while the initiative is constructive. 
The referendum may be optional with the people, being invoked 
only in case a certain per cent of the people petition for it, or 
it may be optional with the legislature, the reference to the people 
being left to their discretion, or it may be compulsory, the consti- 
tution providing that every law or every law of certain classes 
shall not become effective until approved by the people in a 
referendum vote. Constitutional amendments in all our states 
are now subject to the compulsory referendum. 

It will thus be seen that the initiative and referendum, in so 
far as they tend to supplant or veto legislative action, to that 
extent directly raise the question of direct democracy as against 
representative government in legislation. This in turn depends 
upon whether public opinion can function the most effectively 
in the difficult task of meeting modern legislative needs, through 
the direct forms provided by the initiative and referendum, or 
- indirectly through our representative system of legislatures. This 
involves a careful analysis of the needs of modern legislation in 
the light of the inherent limitations in the nature and operation 
of public opinion. 

A survey of the legislative field will disclose at least three defi- 
nite needs of modern legislation. The value of the initiative 
-and referendum will depend upon their efficiency in the meeting 
of these needs. The first obvious need is the accurate and honest 
formulation of public policy. This may be a relatively simple 
question ‘such as. whether or not the liquor traffic shall be 
prohibited, a certain specific debt limit exceeded, or a bonus 
granted to the returning soldiers. Such legislative policies in- 
volve general principles or common facts reasonably well known 
to all. It may safely be assumed, therefore, that in such cases 
a public opinion may and does exist, and that a referendum vote 
on such simple matters would truly reflect the opinion of those 
participating in the election. Moreover it seems equally clear 
that a voluntary group would have no difficulty in initiating 
such a policy in such a way as to secure an intelligent response. 
In case a legislature, for one reason or another, should fail to 
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follow public opinion or decline to take any action, the initiative 
and referendum would provide the public with a direct method 
of relief. 

But there are very few legislative problems that are so simple 
that a public opinion regarding them may be said to exist. A 
very excellent illustration of the technical and complicated 
problems involved in the formulation of an ordinary public policy 
is given by Mr. Thomas J. Parkinson. In workmen’s compen- 
sation legislation, for example, the legislator, if he performs his 
legislative duty seriously, must first study the existing employers’ 
liability law, and the evils, if any, produced by its operation. He 
must analyze these evils and consider the possible methods of 
remedying them, and for the purpose he ought to know and ap- 
preciate the methods by which in other states or countries similar 
evils have been remedied. Having decided that the compensation 
system offers the best means of doing justice, there remain for 
his decision important questions of policy involved in working 
out the details of such a scheme. For example, shall the scheme 

apply in all employments, in all with certain exceptions, or in 

‘certain specified employments selected because of their extra 
hazard or otherwise? Are all injuries in the course of employ- 
ment to be compensated, or are certain injuries, such as those 
caused by an employe’s own deliberate act, to be excepted? Upon 
what basis shall the compensation be computed and how shall 
the computation be made and under what conditions shall it be 
paid? What shall be the procedure to determine controverted 
questions? What, if any, administrative organization is required 
for the proper enforcement of the scheme? Every one of these 
problems involves the determination of a multitude of detailed 
questions of policy before the precise limits of the rights and 
liabilities created by the act are defined in such manner that 
employer, employe, administrative officer and the court may know 
when and to what extent the legislature intended that A, an em- 
ployer, should compensate B, his employe, in case the latter is 
injured in the course of his employment. 

No one would seriously contend that upon such a policy or 
law a public opinion is conceivable. For the average layman to 
read a statute embodying such a policy in the technical language 
of the law would but confuse and bewilder him. It is true that 
he may have an opinion in favor of more liberal legislation re- 
garding workmen’s compensation, but as to whether a particular 
statute faithfully embodied the policy he desired, so that it would 
give the results he sought, or whether it was full of jokers, or 
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whether it was a dishonest evasion of the policy demanded by the 
public, under the smoke screen of legal verbiage, he could not 
possibly determine. He might be willing to accept the word of 
some newspaper or politician or public man, but if he be driven 
to that extremity, would it not be better to have him leave it 
to his official representatives, whom he has helped to elect, and 
who are morally and politically responsible for the results of 
their legislative acts? If they have been negligent or played the 
public false, the people may have just retribution by retiring 
them, and the party they represent, to private life. In dealing 
with such technical questions—and most modern legislative 
problems come within this class—public opinion cannot function 
directly. . . . It must function indirectly through the choice of 
representatives, and checking them up by holding them and their 
party to strict accountability for the results of the policies they 
adopt. The people are not able to judge of a workman’s compen- 
sation act by a mere reading of the statute, but after it had been 
in operation for a period of time, and its results become known, 
then it is for the first time that public opinion may become 
articulate. 

To submit such measures, upon which a public opinion is not 
possible, to a referendum vote is to submit the fate of legislation, 
which may be of tremendous importance to the best interests of 
the state, to the determination of caprice and chance. For a 
popular vote amounts to nothing more where a public opinion is 
not involved. Wisconsin has a law providing a tubercular test 
for cattle which is very effective. The author has been informed 
by those in close touch with the administration of the law, that 
had there been a referendum provision in Wisconsin, at the time 
the statute was adopted, it would have been submitted to the 
people and would have been defeated. This would have been due 
to the fact that the general public would have been indifferent 
to it, because they did not understand its provisions or impor- 
tance, while the farmers would have fought it because at first 
it seems to them to be an unwarranted invasion of their private 
rights. But after several years of successful operation, and the 
enjoyment of the results achieved, it would be supported by all 
UKs asie Ze 

Nor are these the only dangers that scientific legislation must 
encounter in running the gauntlet of direct democracy. Most 
of the people are conservative. The result is that when they 
do not understand a law, they either decline to vote at all, thus 
leaving it to those who may have a special interest in the result, 
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or they adopt the slogan of “safety first” and vote “no.” The 
result is that much good legislation may be killed, not because 
the people do not approve, not because they are opposed to it, 
but because they do not understand. As our political and social 
life becomes more complex, legislation will necessarily become more 
difficult to understand, with the result that this objection to the 
referendum will become one of increasing importance. President 
Lowell has made a... careful analysis of the twenty-three gen- 
eral state laws that had been defeated by referendum votes in the 
United States up to and including 1912, and reached the con- 
clusion that in the cases of sixteen of the laws, or almost three- 
fourths, a public opinion was impossible by the very nature of 
the case. In other words, in three-fourths of the cases where 
the people have applied a popular veto to the deliberate actions 
of the state legislature, the action has been dictated by ignorance, - 
accident, or caprice, rather than by public opinion or other rational 
procedure. In view of these considerations there seems no escape 
from the conclusion that the popular referendum not only fails 
to make any real contribution to the task of the accurate formu- 
lation of public policy, in those cases where the policy involves 
technical and complex matters, but that it tends to give undue 
preference to temporary fancy and special interest, rather than 
to deliberate judgment and real opinion, and finally that it re- 
sults in the veto of legislation by ignorance and the absence of 
opinion rather than by the intelligent judgment of the electorate. 
' To this latter objection it has been answered that one of the 
good effects of the initiative and referendum is that they will be 
expressed in language so clear and simple that they can be readily 
understood by the citizen of average intelligence. This sounds 
pleasingly plausible but will not stand investigation. . . . One can- 
not intelligently judge of the wisdom of a statute against industrial 
disease unless one knows the nature of the various diseases in- 
volved, the proper preventive measures that science has discovered, 
the mechanical and manufacturing aspects of the industries that 
are involved. It is not too much to say that statutes dealing 
with such problems can never be brought to the alluring simplicity 
suggested. The whole argument proceeds upon the wrong hy- 
pothesis. It puts the cart before the horse. It seeks to cramp 
and compress the problems of hfe within the forms provided by 
preconceived notions of democracy. But our problem is not so 
simple. We cannot cut down our problems to fit a primitive con- 
ception of democracy. We must adjust our conceptions of 
democracy to meet effectively the actual, vital problems of the 
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age. If these problems require technical knowledge and specialized 
skill, then we must discover some method by which public opinion 
can apply and utilize these qualities in the performance of its 
tasks. Clearly this cannot be done by the devices of direct 
democracy. ... 

So far we have been considering the referendum from the stand- 
point of helping in the determination of accurate public policy. 
Many will admit the futility of the referendum in this respect, 
but will find a justification for it in its effectiveness in securing 
honest, if not accurate results. They argue that since the adoption 
of the initiative and referendum, legislative corruption has prac- 
tically disappeared, and at once they arrive at the interesting 
conclusion that it was all due to the beneficent effects of direct 
legislation. That it has disappeared very largely is admitted, 
but that the cause has been the adoption of the initiative and 
referendum has never been established. It is argued with great 
enthusiasm that in Oregon dishonesty is rarely if ever found. 
But the same is equally true of Wisconsin, and with equal logic 
it can be claimed that Wisconsin’s refusal to adopt the referendum 
has been the cause of her legislative rectitude. The facts would 
seem to be that the general improvement in legislative honesty 
and decency has been due to the moral awakening of the last two 
decades and the civic renaissance that accompanied it. Certainly 
there is no reason to suppose that in modern technical legislation, 
upon which public opinion is impossible, a popular vote would 
be any more effective in detecting dishonest motive than in dis- 
covering inaccurate policy. The moral tone of the legislatures 
has improved because of the growing interest of the people. In- 
creased civic interest and intelligence will always find expression 
in more honest and efficient government. Our problem here is 
to find what forms of government constitute the most efficient 
instruments for the expression of this growing interest. 

So far we have considered only the referendum with refer- 
‘ence to the formulation of public policy. The initiative as a 
means of formulating public policy now remains to be consid- 
ered. This is extremely important, for as the initiative and 
referendum operate in most states, any measure that is backed by 
the proper petition must be submitted to referendum vote, and 
if adopted will become the law, regardless of how poorly and 
inaccurately the policy has been formulated. As already observed - 
in the case of technical legislation, it is impossible to have a public 
opinion function upon this tremendously important matter. The 
result is that laws that have been privately drawn, without the 
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sifting and hammering process through which bills go in legis- 
lative committee and public hearings, and for the formulation 
of which no person is officially responsible, may become laws 
merely because they purport to deal with things which the public 
favors, but without public opinion being able to judge as to 
how accurately and honestly the proposed policy has been em- 
bodied in the bill. 

Most of us take too lightly the tasks of modern legislation. 
The popular inclination is to find some evil practice and to pass 
a law prohibiting it. In the complexities of modern life, when 
there are so many interests to be defined, delimited, and protected, 
and the number of legal rules increases proportionately, the wise 
and intelligent formulation of public policy, in such a way that 
it will be the most beneficiently expressed, and provide the mini- 
mum of friction with legitimate interests, is a task requiring the 
most comprehensive legal and: social scholarship. Dean Pound 
has given a succinct statement of the considerations that are in- 
volved. “What the lawmaker has to consider, therefore, is (1) 
the interests which the law may be called upon to recognize and 
secure, (2) the principles upon which such interests should be 
defined and limited for purposes of legal recognition, or, to put 
it in another way, the principles by which conflicting interests 
should be weighed or balanced in order to determine which are to 
be recognized and to what extent, (3) the means by which the 
law may secure the interests which it recognizes, and (4) the 
limitations upon effective legal action which may preclude a 
complete recognition or complete securing of all these interests 
to the full extent which ethical considerations may demand.” A 
casual consideration of the foregoing statement will convince one 
that the wise formulation of public policy is only possible among 
those of great training and scholarly attainments. 

The greatest students of American legislation are in substan- 
tial agreement that one of the chief needs in our legislative de- 
velopment is a sense of principle. Underlying all legislative ef- 
fort there should be great fundamental principles in accordance 
with which legal development takes place. But these principles 
can be discovered and applied only by those who are special stu- 
dents of the subject. To formulate intelligently a policy of taxa- 
tion according to incomes, in such a way as to conform to sound 
‘ fundamental principles, involves a comprehensive knowledge of 
the whole field of public finance, a clear understanding of the 
system of finance already in force and the manner in which the 
new system will affect the old, an adequate mastery of the problems 
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of public administration and of the constitutional limitations that 
are involved, and finally a comparative knowledge of how these 
same matters have developed in other states and nations. The 
Wisconsin income tax law was the joint product of a group of 
scholars who gave two years to the drafting of the law, with the 
result that it has proved to be a very valuable piece of legislation, 
because in the main it embodied sound fundamental prin- 
eipléss! .u\, 

It would seem that little more need be added to prove the com- 
plicated nature and the fundamental importance of the intelli- 
gent framing of legislation. In the face of such considerations 
it becomes obvious that the initiative is not only likely to prove 
futile, as a means of accurately drafting legislation, but that it 
may at times prove actually mischievous by submitting to the 
hazards of popular approval, the legislative projects of irrespon- 
sible parties. Nothing is more disastrous to the civic interest 
of the people and to popular confidence in government than to 
work hard for the passage of a law which gives promise of relief 
from some pressing need, only to have it fail because poorly 
drawn, improperly conceived, inadequate in scope, or impossible 
to enforce. It may be answered that private parties, reform asso- 
ciations, and others may employ the services of experts and thus 
secure the submission of ably drafted statutes. Undoubtedly this 
is true, but this will not afford any reliable assurance that it 
will be frequently done and provides absolutely no guarantee 
against the submission of poorly drawn statutes by the uninformed 
whenever they may desire. 

On the other hand it is the legislature that makes possible the 
utilization of technical knowledge and expert advice. Moreover 
it gives opportunities for debate, criticism, compromise, and ad- 
justment during the process of construction which is not permit- 
ted by the initiative as generally employed. Mr. 8S. Gale Lowrie 
has given us an excellent statement of this particular advantage 
that the legislature enjoys. “From the introduction of a bill in 
our American legislatures to its final passage, it undergoes many 
processes calculated to reveal its weaknesses; if these are funda- 
mental, the measure must fail, if but incidental, it may be 
amended in such a manner as to make it a workable statute. 
Considerable progress has been made in recent years toward the 
betterment of processes for statutory construction. .. .” 

To meet this obvious disadvantage of the initiative [which 
offers no such opportunities for the improvement of legislation] 
Mr. Lowrie suggests the adoption of the plan formulated by the 
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legislature of Wisconsin. “This plan establishes the initiative 
as an adjunct to.the legislature. Just as under the referendum, 
any law passed by the legislature may be brought before the people 
upon petition, so under this initiative method, any measure which 
has been introduced in the legislature and failed of passage may 
be enacted by a vote of the people. Instead of circulating peti- 
tions to secure the consideration of measures, it is necessary but 
to find a representative who will introduce a bill in the legisla- 
ture. This bill will be referred to an appropriate committee and 
opportunity will be given its friends and enemies to argue its 
merits and defects. It will be subject to amendment as any 
other measure and to debate and criticism in accordance with 
legislative rules. Should it be passed in a form satisfactory to 
those interested, no further action is necessary, but in the event 
of its defeat or its amendment in such a way as to deprive it 
of its usefulness, a petition of electors will place the measure, 
with any amendments desired by the petitioners, before the 
people.” This excellent suggestion, which, however, never became 
law, would certainly obviate some of the vital objections to the 
initiative. 

The second great need of modern legislation is scientific bill 
drafting. Not only must the public policies be accurately and 
honestly formulated, but they must be translated into “apt and 
precise language which will fit them into existing principles of 
constitutional and statute law, and make them reasonably clear 
to the executive and judicial officers who are to enforce them.” 
In actual practice it is practically impossible to separate these 
two vital needs. Innumerable incidents may be cited of needless 
and expensive litigation, of statutes held unconstitutional and 
void, of laws that were unenforcible because uncertain, and of im- 
portant legislative projects that were wrecked because of incom- 
petent and negligent legislative draughtsmanship. A technical 
use of terms and phrases, guaranteeing exactness of meaning and 
certainty and uniformity of usage, is as indispensable to an effec- 
tive system of law as it is to the science of chemistry or mathe- 
matics. Yet it is no unusual thing to find statutes drawn with- 
out regard to the technical use or meaning of the words employed, 
with the result that they frequently involve endless litigation, or 
are impossible of intelligent enforcement. 

It requires no detailed discussion to demonstrate the impossi- 
bility of a public opinion upon matters so highly technical in 
their nature. As a means of exercising a veto upon legislation 
because of imperfect draughtsmanship, the referendum cannot 
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possibly serve any useful purpose, since a public opinion on this 
aspect of the question could not possibly exist. Likewise the 
utilization of the initiative for this purpose would seem equally 
futile. Scientific bill drafting can be secured only where there 
can be close, intimate, and continuous relations between those 
who formulate the policy and those who translate it into legal 
language. In our state legislatures that have equipped them- 
selves with legislative reference libraries and scientific bill draft- 
ing departments, legislation is the joint product of a process 
of debate, compromise, criticism, and adjustment of conflicting 
points of view, in which the constitutional lawyer, the social 
scientist, the specialist, the bill drafter, and the legislator have 
contributed their important parts. To substitute for this scien- 
tific method the easy-going simplicity of the initiative is a 
step backward rather than forward in the cause of legislative 
efficiency. 

The third great need of modern legislation is that it should 
conform to public opinion. Legislation upon which the public are 
indifferent, or to whom they are opposed, will be quite difficult 
if not impossible of enforcement. Jor reasons that are obvious, 
it is generally much better not to have a law at all than to have 
one consistently ignored. It is especially important that statutes 
should conform to public opinion in that class of cases that, vitally 
affect the private interests of any group or class. That those in- 
juriously affected will oppose the law with all their might is 
obvious, and the will of the minority will prevail in defeating 
the enforcement of the law, unless they encounter on the other 
hand a public opinion that will resist their efforts. Liquor pro- 
hibition legislation is an excellent case in point. There are in- 
numerable examples of such legislation being adopted before pub- 
lic opinion was ready to demand the enforcement of the law, 
with the disastrous results of graft and lawlessness that always 
follow in such cases. That there should be a real and vital 
relation between legislation and public opinion will scarcely be 
denied. 

But the difficulty here is that most modern legislation implies 
technical knowledge and experience. Upon such matters public 
opinion cannot function directly for reasons that we have dis- 
cussed above. It follows, therefore, that in such cases a referen- 
dum vote could not reflect the true opinion of the public. The 
only other alternatives would seem to be for the public to rely 
upon the members of the Jegislature, whom they have elected 
and whom they can hold responsible, to see that public opinion 
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shall be respected in the legislative program. The public can 
judge intelligently and directly in such cases only by waiting to 
watch the actual results that are achieved. If the public will 
scrutinize the legislative members and their record with reason- 
able diligence, and consistently hold them to strict accountability 
for their acts, there is little reason to believe that they would 
have great occasion to complain. The cases where the legislatures 
have flaunted public opinion have generally been cases where 
the public indifference was great, and where any system of popular 
government was, therefore, doomed to temporary failure in ad- 
vance. 

Moreover it may be argued with great force that public opinion 
operates the most effectively when it judges persons instead of 
principles. This position is further strengthened by the sta- 
tistics that show a much larger vote for members of the legislature 
than for pending measures. 

Where the laws involve only simple issues such as prohibition, 
exceeding debt limits, or voting bond issues, the initiative and 
referendum may perform a useful service in subjecting them to 
the test of public opinion. If there are two or three issues pend- 
ing at a given time, the referendum gives the public an opportu- 
nity to approve or reject each measure as it may desire, whereas 
in voting only for representatives, a specific choice on each of 
several issues would not be possible. But even in such measures, 
the actual operation of the referendum shows it not to be as 
effective as it might seem at first thought. One of the reasons 
for this is the small vote sometimes cast and the close decision 
that occasionally follows. For example in Oregon in 1912, 38.75 
per cent of the people voted in favor of the income tax, 38.92 
per cent of them voted against it, and 22 per cent did not vote 
at all. In the vote on a civil service law in Colorado, 14.61 per 
cent voted for, 13.42 per cent voted against, and 72 per cent 
never voted on the measure. Obviously such decisions can have 
no great significance. Again a study of popular votes, even on 
general principles, shows an instability in result that is ample 
evidence that the decision did not represent real opinion but rather 
a passing fancy. For instance, the woman’s suffrage amendment 
was defeated in Oregon with increasing majorities in 1906, 1908, 
and 1910, and then adopted in 1912. This impression is further 
confirmed when one notices the number of matters coming before 
the people of Oregon for their decision. There were thirty-two 
measures in 1910 and thirty-seven in 1912, and it is assuming a 
great deal to expect a public opinion on so many measures. To 
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help educate the voters, the state wisely provided for the printing 
and circulation of a pamphlet, with arguments pro and con on 
the measures coming before the people. In 1912 the pamphlet 
had over 250 pages of fine print, but arguments on both sides 
of the issue were found in the case of only thirteen of the thirty- 
seven laws proposed. ... 

From the foregoing it would seem that an analysis of the initia- 
tive and referendum, in the light of the great legislative needs 
of to-day, shows them to be not only incapable of making any 
real or substantial contribution to the meeting of these great needs, 
but that they may very seriously impair the character of modern 
legislation. .. . 

Nor can one escape the sound sense expressed in the following 
words of Mr. Emmett O’Neal: “Members of the legislatures of 
the different states are the agents and direct representatives of 
the people, and if it be true that as a whole they are incompe- 
tent, unworthy and corrupt it would follow necessarily that the 
masses of the people from whom they spring and from whom 
they are selected were also either corrupt or criminally indifferent 
to their interests or liberties. They possess the same charac- 
teristics as the people from whom they have come, and if, after 
repeated trials and selections, the community cannot secure an 
intelligent and honest man to represent it, I would not like to 
live under laws initiated or adopted by the sovereignty of that 
people.” 


2. The Use of Publicity Pamphlets 


Rosert C. Brooxs, Political Parties and Electoral Problems, 473-476 
(Harper, 1923) 


To meet the need for complete data, particularly for arguments, 
pro and con, twelve states have passed laws providing for official 
bulletins of information, more commonly known as _ publicity 
pamphlets or voters’ text: books.‘ Oregon, which was the pioneer 
in this as in so many other political fields, limited the presenta- 





1The states which have enacted laws providing for measures pamphlets, 
with dates, are as follows: Oregon and Montana, 1907; Oklahoma, 1908; 
California, 1909; Arizona, 1912; Colorado, Nebraska, Ohio, and Washing- 
ton, 1913; Utah, 1917; North Dakota and Massachusetts, 1918. In Colo- 
rado the act was passed with such conditions that no pamphlets have been 
issued; in Oklahoma in 1921, the decision was made to use pamphlets only 
when they are cheaper than newspaper publication of the same materials. 
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tion of arguments in favor of initiated measures to the persons 
or groups responsible for bringing them before the public. Other- 
wise the presentation of arguments was left without restriction. 
As a very unfortunate consequence of publicity pamphlets of Oregon 
and of other states which follow the same plan frequently appear 
with arguments on one side only of a measure, or even without argu- 
ments on either side of certain measures. Oklahoma and Cali- 
fornia remedied this defect by requiring that one argument for 
and one against should accompany each measure. In the latter 
state the affirmative argument is prepared by the author of the 
bill or by some member of the legislature in which the bill was 
enacted. The negative argument is prepared by some member 
who opposed it. Massachusetts provides for the printing and send- 
ing to all voters in the state of the reports of majority and min- 
ority members of the legislative committee on each measure to- 
gether with the names of the members so reporting, the vote in 
the legislature as a whole, and such other information and argu- 
ments as may be provided for by law. 

All costs of publicity pamphlets are met by the state in Okla- 
homa, California, Washington, Ohio, and Massachusetts. In the 
other five states they are divided, the state usually paying for 
distribution, the persons or groups submitting arguments for the 
cost of printing and paper. North Dakota charges a fee of $200 
per page. In the other states of this group the actual costs, 
which are heavy, are collected from persons or organizations pre- 
paring arguments. Of course the financial burden thus entailed 
acts as a bar to the submission of too many or too lengthy argu- 
ments. States which pay all costs necessarily limit the number and 
length of arguments. Thus in California the maximum length of 
an argument is five hundred words and in Ohio three hundred 
unless persons presenting it pay for excess space. Most of the work 
in connection with publicity pamphlets is intrusted to the secretary 
of state. This includes printing and distribution to each voter in 
the state a sufficient length of time before elections to permit 
study of their contents. 

In size measures pamphlets vary from post cards as in Ohio, 
to small pamphlets or treatises of considerable length. The Cali- 
fornia issue of 1920 was “a slight thing of 80,000 words.” 2 Cost 
of publication and distribution is the chief argument of those op- 
posed to publicity pamphlets, whether of the measures or candi- 
dates variety. In a message approving the law of 1917, changing 


- 7Thomas H. Reed, “Popular Legislation in California, 1920,” in the 
American Political Science Review, vol. xv, page 386, August, 1921, 
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from pamphlet to newspaper publication of measures and argu- 
ments, Governor R. L. Williams of Oklahoma presented a detailed 
comparison of the costs of the two forms of publicity. He reached 
a conclusion in favor of publication by two newspapers in each 
county unless more than five issues were to be voted upon at the 
same time, in which case the pamphlets would be cheaper. Under 
newspaper publication, however, there is no guaranty that every 
voter would be reached. In 1922, the California legislature 
appropriated $50,000 for expenses in connection with pamphlets 
on the issues to be voted upon in November of that year. With 
over nine hundred thousand voters in the state to be reached, 
however, this represents a per capita cost of less than six cents. 

Opinion of voters and officials as to the value of publicity pam- 
phlets seems to be about evenly divided in the states issuing them, 
with a slight balance in favor of their continuance. No doubt 
they have a higher utility in sections of the country which do not 
possess a metropolitan newspaper press then elsewhere. Some of 
the arguments printed in states where there are no limitations 
as to length would seem to be too prosy for the best effect. On 
the other hand, sarcasm or ridicule seldom makes its appearance 
in measures pamphlets except in connection with a few instances, 
such as woman suffrage, or the fishing rights issue in Oregon. 
Most of the arguments are dignified and well expressed. In Cali- 
fornia, which has developed the best type of pamphlet, Professor 
Holcombe finds that a much higher percentage of participation on 
measures has been recorded since they have been distributed. In 
his opinion an official bulletin such as is used in that state “will 
materially help to arouse the interest and inform the intelligence 
of voters.” * 

Various methods have been suggested to discourage the over- 
loading of the ballot with initiative and referendum proposals, al- 
though it must be remembered that the chief offenders in this par- 
ticular are not the circulators of petitions, but legislators and con- 
stitutional conventions. Thus it has been suggested (1) that the 
number of signatures necessary to place a measure on the ballot 
be increased; (2) that the majority necessary to adopt proposals, or 
certain kinds of proposals, be increased; (3) that the number of 
measures submitted in any one election be limited; (4) that meas- 
ures once defeated be kept off the ballot for a certain number of 
years; (5) and that certain kinds of proposals be barred perma- 
nently as subjects of direct legislation. 

7Arthur N. Holcombe, State Government m the United States, pages 
423-424. 
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3. Specimen Pages from Voters’ Pamphlets 
A 


Oregon, Hlection of November 7, 1922 


From the pamphlet Proposed Constitutional Amendments and Measures 
(with Arguments) to be Submitted to the Voters of Oregon at the General 
Hlection, November 7, 1922, compiled by Sam A. Kozer, Secretary of State. 
This Compulsory Education Bill was adopted, and in a test case, declared 
unconstitutional by the United States Supreme Court in 1925. For the 
text of the decision, see Chapter VIII, Sect. 5 of this book. In this in- 
stance only the purpose of the bill, and the arguments for and against, 
are reprinted. The material on the Arizona law has been reproduced 
exactly as in the original pamphlet. Johnson and Robinson, Readings in 
Recent American Constitutional History, 1876-1926 (Seribner’s, 1927), 
reprint in full the material regarding the Oregon law, 449-453 


Computsory Epucation Bitu.—Purpose: Requiring any parent, 
guardian or other person having control, charge or custody of a 
child over eight and under sixteen years of age, from and after 
September 1, 1926, to send such child to a public school during the 
entire school year, excepting: (a) children physically unable; (b) 
children who have completed the eighth grade; (c) children be- 
tween the ages of eight and ten years of age living more than one 
and one-half miles, and children over ten living more than three 
miles from a public school, except when transportation is fur- 
nished; (d@) children taught by parent or private teacher. 

Argument (Affirmative) in Behalf of Compulsory Education Bill 

Do you believe in our public schools ? 

Do you believe they should have our full, complete and loyal 
support ? 

What is the purpose of our public schools, and why should we 
tax ourselves for their support ? 

Because they are the creators of true citizens by common educa- 
tion, which teaches those ideals and standards upon which our 
government rests. 

Our nation supports the public school for the sole purpose of 
self-preservation. 

The assimilation and education of our foreign-born citizens in 
the principles of our government, the hopes and inspiration of our 
people, are best secured by and through attendance of all children 
in our public schools. 

We must now halt those coming to our country from forming 
groups, establishing schools, and thereby bringing up their chil- 
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dren in an environment often antagonistic to the principles of our 
government. 

Mix the children of the foreign born with the native born, and 
the rich with the poor. Mix those with prejudices in the public 
school melting pot for a few years while their minds are plastic, 
and finally bring out the finished product—a true American. 

The permanency of this nation rests in the education of its youth 
in our public schools, where they will be correctly instructed in the 
history of our country and the aims of our government, and in those 
fundamental principles of freedom and democracy, reverence and 
righteousness, where all shall stand upon one common level. 

When every parent in our land has a child in our public school, 
then and only then will there be united interest in the growth and 
higher efficiency of our public schools. 

Our children must not under any pretext, be it based upon 
money, creed or social status, be divided into antagonistic groups, 
there to absorb the narrow views of life as they are taught. If they 
are so divided, we will find our citizenship composed and made up 
of cliques, cults and factions each striving, not for the good of the 
whole, but for the supremacy of themselves. A divided school can 
no more succeed than a divided nation. 

The inspiration for this act is the following resolution: 


Resolved, That we recognize and proclaim our belief in the free 
and compulsory education of the children of our nation in public 
primary schools supported by public taxation, upon which all children 
shall attend and be instructed in the English language only without 
regard to race or creed as the only sure foundation for the perpetua- 
tion and preservation of our free institutions, guaranteed by the 
Constitution of the United States, and we pledge the efforts of the 
membership of the order to promote by all lawful means the organiza- 
tion, extension and development to the highest degree of such schools, 
and to oppose the efforts of any and all who seek to limit, curtail, 
hinder or destroy the public school system of our land. 


The above resolution was adopted by the Supreme Council, A. & 
A. 8S. Rite, for the Southern Jurisdiction of the United States, 
May, 1920; 

Grand Lodge of Oregon, A. F. & A. M., June, 1920; 

Imperial Council, A. A. O. Nobles Mystic Shrine, June, 1920. 


Argument (Negative) Opposing the Compulsory Education Bill. 


1. Denial of Right 
This measure would deny to parents the right to choose the school, 
the teacher, the methods, by means of which their children are to 
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be educated; a right fundamental in any country which pretends 
to be free. 


2. Prussian System 

This measure imitates the method of public education which 
brought Prussia to her deserved destruction—giving the state dic- 
tatorial powers over the training of children and destroying inde- 
pendence or character and freedom of thought. 


3. The Method of Bolshevist Russia . 

In present day Russia the Bolshevist government treats the 
child as the ward of the state. This measure proposes to adopt this 
method and to substitute state control for the authority and guid- 
ance of the parents and is destructive of American independence. 


4, Overcrowding Schools and Increased Taxes 

We, in Oregon, are justly proud of our school system, but we 
have already felt the burden of taxes necessary for its support. If 
the number of children now attending the public schools is to be 
increased by adding those now taught in private schools it is in- 
evitable that overcrowding must result, and it is also certain that 
taxes must be materially increased or that the present standards of 
instruction must be materially lowered. 


5. Do We Favor Blue Laws? 

If the state can require all children to receive only the instruc- 
tion prescribed by public school directors what is to prevent the 
state from forcing upon all its citizens a particular religious creed, 
from requiring all its citizens to receive treatment from state physi- 
cians or from enforcing the Puritan Sunday and a code of Blue 
Laws? 


6. Conditions Do Not Demand This Measure 

Conditions in Oregon certainly do not call for any such drastic 
measure. The population is 85.1 per cent native white, and only 
13 per cent foreign born white and three-fourths of the latter are 
naturalized. There is no crowded foreign section in any Oregon 
town. 


%. Title of Measure Is Deceptive 

This is miscalled a compulsory educational measure. Compul- 
sory education is now required under existing law. Under the 
present law all children must be educated up to the standard of 
the common schools and the presiding officers of the public schools 
apply the test. 
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We, the undersigned, are strongly in favor of public schools and 
of compulsory education, but we believe that the proposed measure 
will injure rather than aid the cause of education and that it is 
destructive of true Americanism. 


B 


Arizona, Election of November 7, 1916 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION 
PrRoposeD BY INITIATIVE PETITION : 





AN ACT TO AMEND ARTICLE IV, OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
STATE OF ARIZONA, “Abolishing State Senate.” 
If you favor the above law, vote YES; if opposed, vote NO. 


112.0 Mess 














113. No. 
(On Official Ballots 112 and 113) 
AN ACT 
TO AMEND ARTICLE IV, OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE STATE OF 
ARIZONA 


Be It Enacted by the People of the State of Arizona: 
That Section 1 of Subdivision 1 of Article 1V of the Constitu- 
tion of the State of Arizona is hereby amended to read as follows: 
“Section 1. The legislative authority of the state shall be vested 
in a legislature consisting of a House of Representatives, but the 
people reserve the power to propose laws and amendments to the 
Constitution, and to enact or reject such laws and amendments at 
the polls independent of the legislature, and they also reserve for 
use at their own option, the power to approve or reject at the 
polls any act, or item, section or part, of any act of the legislature.” 
That Section 1 of Subdivision 2 of Article IV of the Constitution 
of the State of Arizona is hereby amended to read as follows: 
“Section 1. (a) Until otherwise provided for by law, the House 
of Representatives shall consist of thirty-five (35) members, and 
shall be apportioned among the several counties as follows: Apache 
County (1) one, Cochise County (7) seven, Coconino County (1) 
one, Gila County (3) three, Graham County (2) two, Greelee 
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County (2) two, Maricopa County (6) six, Mohave County (1) 
one, Navajo County (1) one, Pima County (3) three, Pinal County 
(1) one, Santa Cruz County (1) one, Yavapai County (4) four, 
Yuma County (2) two. 

“(b) It is the intent and purpose of the people of the State of 
Arizona, in the enactment of this amendment to abolish the State 
Senate and to confer upon the remaining house all of the authority 
and jurisdiction heretofore conferred upon both houses by the 
Constitution without disturbing the remainder of the Constitution 
in all cases where the State Senate has heretofore conferred upon 
it any powers or the performance of any duties, all of such powers 
shall be exercised by, and all of such duties performed by the 
House of Representatives. 

“This amendment shall be in effect on and after January the 
first N19 E87 

Filed July 6, 1916. 

Sipnry P. Osporn, 
Secretary of State. 


ARGUMENT 
(Affirmative) 
Submitted by 
State FEDERATION OF LABOR 
In favor of the measure designated on the official ballot as follows: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION 
PrRoposED By INITIATIVE PETITION 





AN ACT TO AMEND ARTICLE IV, OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
STATE OF ARIZONA, “Providing for the abolition of the State Sen- 
ate.” 

If you favor the above law, vote YES; if opposed, vote NO. 


Tio Ves: 
113) No: 











ARGUMENT IN FAVOR OF THE ABOVE AMENDMENT 


The strongest argument against a one house legislature is that 
the second house is a check on bad legislation because a bill must 
pass both bodies, yet the same impediment applies to good measures, 
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and the necessity for it does not exist as the people through the 
referendum approve or disapprove legislation. 

The two houses permit a legislator to fool his constituents by 
introducing measures promised them in his house, and killing them 
in the other; or, as in our last legislature, one house threatens to, 
and actually holds up needed legislation because the other declines 
to pass an obnoxious measure. 

Measures opposed by special interests are easily defeated in the 
two house system, because it is only necessary to control one house, 
and there are two chances with that system to one with the other. 
The lobbyist attempts to defeat a measure in the committee, and 
failing there, concentrates his efforts on whichever house offers the 
best chance to block it. With one house the people are in touch 
with their representatives and can recall him should he oppose the 
purpose for which he was elected. 

A conference committee appointed by the presiding officers is 
now the real legislature and legislation is secured by trading. The 
House to pass its bills accepts Senate bills, and vice versa. The 
majority of bills pass in the closing days. The rest of the time 
allotted is spent in preliminaries, appointing committees, playing 
politics, and squabbling over points of factional advantage. 

One house would be representative because the voter would elect 
fewer representatives and would know which one was responsible 
for any action. Responsible to a people armed with the recall, it 
will be solicitous of public approval, and will readily react to 
criticism, while in a two house system the individual member, is 
shielded from blame by being safely lost in the divided responsi- 
bility of the two chambers. In one house the individual would be 
conspicuous and his responsibility would be clearly appreciated by 
the people, making it more difficult for him to be corrupted. 

ARIZONA STATE FEDERATION oF Lazor, 
B. T. Wiixinson, President. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. The Paris Peace Conference ruled that all its sessions should be 
secret, and only the things agreed upon announced to the public. 
Is that in conflict with sound theories of popular government ? 
Could public opinion apply to the details of negotiation? 

2. Are there any kinds of problems that the initiative and referen- 
dum could not solve as well as a representative legislature? If 
so, what are they ? 

3. We have city charters providing that franchises shall not be 
granted except upon the approval of the citizens by a referen- 
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dum vote. Does the question of granting a franchise afford a 
good opportunity for the working of a referendum ? 

Would a referendum on a no-license law be an intelligent use 
of the referendum 2 

Who could most easily utilize the initiative and referendum— 
the special interests in politics or the general public? It has 
been urged that the initiative and referendum are the instru- 
ments by which the general public may defeat the influence of 
special interests. Is this sound? ~ 

Modern complicated industrial and social conditions require 
scientific legislation. Will the adoption of the initiative and 
referendum encourage or discourage scientific improvement in 
legislation ? 

Would the initiative and referendum be an effective instrument 
for the enactment of an income tax law? 

What effect, if any, does the initiative and referendum have 
upon the quality and character of men elected to the legislature? 
It has been suggested that referendum laws be excepted from 
all constitutional restraints. Discuss. 

Is the initiative and referendum an adequate means of ascer- 
taining the state of public opinion ? 

Examine a copy of the voter’s pamphlet issued to voters by one 
of the states using this system. Estimate the importance of this 
work in molding public opinion on various measures. Will the 
voter read the book? If so, what impression will it make upon 
him ? 


TOPICS FOR FURTHER INVESTIGATION AND 
DISCUSSION 


Some one has said that a demand for a popular referendum 
on an important public question is the easiest way to befog the 
issue. Do you agree? Reasons? 

Cf. Borah and the League of Nations in 1919 and 1920; demand 
for a referendum before a declaration of war in the future; 
Roosevelt and the recall of judicial decisions. 

Does popular lawmaking violate the constitutional guarantee of 
representative government? See Pacific States Telephone and 
Telegraph Company v. Oregon, 223 U. S. 118, 1912. 

Compare the relative advantages and disadvantages of publishing 
a given mass of material in the newspapers and in voters” 
pamphlets. See Governor Williams’ message, to which Brooks 
refers. 

Is there anything inconsistent about urging the short ballot and 
the initiative and referendum at the same time? Explain fully. 


. What methods have been suggested to discourage the overloading 


of the ballot with popular lawmaking proposals? Weigh the 
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effectiveness and desirability of each, and discover if possible, 
instances where each has been used. 


. What is Walter Lippmann’s theory of the place of the public in 


Government, as set forth in his Phantom Public (Harcourt, 
Brace, 1925; copyright now held by Macmillan) ? How does this 
theory agree with the practice of popular lawmaking ? 

Haines and Haines, Principles and Problems of Government, 
110 (Harper, 1926), give a list of some measures submitted to the 
Swiss electorate between 1894 and 1922. Make a similar list 
for an American state, and compare the two. 

For detailed studies of the working of the initiative and referen- 
dum in Switzerland, see A. Lawrence Lowell, Public Opinion and 
Popular Government (Longmans, Green, 1913); and Robert C. 
Brooks, Government and Politics of Switzerland (World Book 
Company, 1921). 

For a useful and detailed account of the Oregon system at work, 
see J. D. Barnett, The Operation of the Initiate, Referendum 
and Recall in Oregon (Macmillan, 1915). 

Haines and Haines, op. cit., 112-118, have two excellent charts 
on the initiative and referendum in the United States. The 
text treatment covers pages 111-118. 

The text of the Massachusetts Initiative and Referendum Law is 
easily available in Rodney L. Mott, Materials Illustrative of 
American Government, 235-246 (Century, 1925). 

Make a detailed study of the origin, publicity, passage, effort to - 
enforce, and the court decision regarding the validity of the 
Oregon compulsory public school law. The decision is reprinted 
in part elsewhere in this volume. 

The National Municipal Review publishes from time to time 
a review of the use and the results of the initiative and referen- 
dum, with tables of votes on measures. The last of these by 
Ralph S. Boots, covering 1925 and 1926, appeared in the issue 
of October, 1927. The National Popular Government League, 
637 Munsey Building, Washington, D. C., publishes an annual 
pamphlet compiled by Judson King, Director of the League, on 
“The American Voter as a Lawmaker.” The series constitutes a 
valuable record of the use of these devices in the United States. 
The direct primary system is closely connected with this question 
of direct legislation, and popular participation in government. 
The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, March, 1923, edited by John T. Salter gives a most 
comprehensive survey of the various angles of this problem. 

The following is an excerpt from a letter written by Woodrow 
Wilson, December 26, 1911, to Professor R. Heath Dabney of 
the University of Virginia, published in the Richmond Times- 
Dispatch and reprinted in Wilson, Public Papers, II, 323-324 
(Harper, 1926) : 
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In the first place, with regard to my own state of mind, I surrender 
to the facts, as every candid man must. My whole prepossession—my 
whole reasoning—was against these things. But when I came into 
contact with candid, honest, public spirited men who could speak 
(with regard, for example, to Oregon) from personal observation and 
experience, they floored me flat with their narration of what had 
actually happened. I found in the men who had advocated these 
things, who had put them in operation, and who had accomplished 
things by them, not critics or opponents of representative govern- 
ment, but men who were eager to restore it where it had been lost, 
and who had taken—successfully taken—these means to recover for 
the people what they had unquestionably lost—control of their own 
affairs. 

In short they were not trying to change our institutions. The 
initiative, referendum and recall were to their eyes (as they are to 
mine) merely a means to an end—that end being the restoration of 
the control of public opinion. Where opinion already controls, where 
there is now actual, genuine representative government, as I believe 
there is in Virginia and in the South in general, they are not neces- 
sary. Each State must judge for itself. I do not see how it could 
be made a subject of national policy. The people will, in my opinion, 
demand these measures only where they are manifestly necessary to 
take legislation and the control of administrative action away from 
special, hopelessly entrenched interests. They are no general or 
universal panaceas! 

The recall of judges I am absolutely against, and always have 
been. It is a remedy for a symptom, not for a disease—the disease 
being the control of the system by influences which general opinion 
has ceased to control. 

It interested me very much to find that even in Oregon literally no 
one thought of these new methods of action as a substitute for 
representative institutions, but only as a means of stimulation and 
control. They are as devoted to the idea of our representative institu- 
tions as we are—and are bent upon realizing these ideas in practice. 
That is their conscious object. 

As for the recall, it is seldom used outside the municipalities. I 
do not remember an instance of its use on a State officer. It is merely 
“a, gun behind the door.” 

Faithfully yours, 
Wooprow WILSson. 


In the social sciences generally, there has been a tendency to 
overemphasize the rational element in the decisions of the ordi- 
nary individual as, for instance, the concept of the economic 
man, who was supposed to stop and ponder carefully, before he 
spent a nickel, the relative amount of satisfaction that would be 
derived from each of a number of possible methods of expendi- 
ture. Similarly, in the field of politics, a citizen was supposed 
to make “up his mind very deliberately and self-consciously, and 
then go about to cast his ballot for this man or that measure on 
the basis of the best intellectual judgment he could give; and 
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that he chose his mate or his business partner or his profession 
or vocation in much the same self-conscious, deliberate, rational 
way.” Kimball Young, A Source Book for Social Psychology, 
146 (Knopf, 1927). What bearing does the fact that these ideas 
have been proven to be fallacious have upon the usefulness of 
these methods for direct government ? 

17%. Floyd N. House, The Range of Social Theory, Chap. xxx (Cen- 
tury, 1928) is devoted to a discussion of “Legislation and Public 
Opinion.” 


CHAPTER XXVII 
FREEDOM OF SPEECH 


“Congress shall make no law . . . abridging the freedom of 
speech or of the press.” So runs a portion of the first amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States. The constitu- 
tions and laws of all of the states, often at much greater length, 
express similar sentiments. The citizen lives with this dual 
protection of his right to freedom of speech, but even so, the 
right is not aieolate, and the legislatures are not estsiaeed 
from all action upon this subject. 

If one goes out into the woods or into an open field, miles 
from civilization, and hollers at the top of his voice “Fire!” or 
“Bloody Murder !!”—there is apparently no objection to such 
exercise of the vocal powers; but if the same calls were made 
in a densely crowded railway terminal or in a theater, the 
possible results are too horrible to contemplate. One does not 
then, have the right to say anything, anywhere, under any con- 
ditions. The right to freedom of speech is not unlimited. 
The Supreme Court has said, for instance, in Frohwerk v. 
U. S., 244 U. S. 204 (1919), that: 


the First Amendment while prohibiting legislation against free 
speech as such cannot have been, and obviously was not, intended 
to give immunity for every possible use of language. . . . We ven- 
ture to believe that neither Hamilton nor Madison, nor any other 
competent person then or later, ever supposed that to make criminal 
the counseling of murder within the jurisdiction of Congress would 
be an unconstitutional interference with free speech. 


If freedom of speech is not absolute, as so many assume it 
is, what law or principles govern, and what law or principles 
ought to govern, the limitations? The answer to the first ques- 
tion is that, while we do not, and cannot constitutionally, have 
laws which offer any substantial interference with this right, 
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the decisions of administrative officials sometimes present an 
intolerable and unwarranted interference. This usually comes 
from zealous but narrow-minded persons who classify as un- 
American anything with which they do not agree—persons 
who lack confidence in the power of truth ultimately to prevail. 
Lest discussion establish new truths which might in time de 
stroy cherished beliefs or institutions, they will have none of it. 
The problem here is this: How much such interference will 
the public tolerate ? 

An eminent English littérateur has defined martyrdom as 
the one means of attaining distinction without ability. Inter- 
ference with freedom of speech, as that topic is important from 
a politicial point of view, affords wonderful opportunities for 
this kind of martyrdom. As long as you let the steam out of 
the safety valve, as the English have long since learned to do in 
Hyde Park, London, all is well. Shut off the safety valve and 
the explosion comes, like the novice playing with dynamite. 
All that the agitator wants is publicity. Interfere with him, . 
and he gets it. Then—and then only—can he say: “I told 
you so.” 

The chapter opens with an address by Frank I. Cobb on the 
value and perils of freedom of speech. The text of the New 
York State Criminal Anarchy statute is next included, in order 
that a very necessary distinction may be drawn between free- 
dom of speech, and incitement to insurrection. The latter, 
‘which this statute seeks to prevent, has no place in a well 
ordered community; but there is in the annals of history many 
a reason for wondering how long a community can remain 
well ordered without the former. The validity of the act was 
questioned in the case of Gitlow v. New York, the opinion of 
the Court in which case follows. The concluding selection in 
the chapter is a pamphlet published by the American Civil 
Liberties Union in June, 1924. It gives good illustrations of 
the type of administrative interference referred to above. It 
shows, too, the bitterness and rancor aroused in the minds and 
hearts of the men and women with whom the officials inter- 
fere—people who in the vast majority of cases do no real harm, 
even if they do no good. They have rights with which no 
government ought to interfere; and when the government does 
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interfere, they frequently have what they previously lacked— 
a real grievance. 


1. Free Speech—Its Value and Its Perils 


Frank I. Coss, Cobb of “The World,” edited by John L. Heaton, 350-361 
(Copyright by E. P. Dutton & Company, 1924; reprinted here by permis- 
sion). This address by the late editorial writer for the New York World 
was delivered before the New York Economic 
Club, April 6, 1920 


Bismarck tells in his memoirs of a certain General von Canitz 
who used to deliver lectures at the Military School on ‘the cam- 
paigns of Napoleon. Whenever a young officer asked him why 
Napoleon omitted this movement or that movement, the lecturer 
was wont to exclaim: “Well, you see just what this Napoleon was; 
a really good-hearted fellow, but stupid.” 

There is a school of Junker thought in this country which holds 
a similar opinion in regard to the men who framed the Government 
of the United States. The Fathers of the Republic were really 
— good-hearted fellows, but stupid, and being stupid, they did not 
know what they were doing when they imposed their rigid limita- 
tions on the Federal authority in order to safeguard the liberty of 
the individual. 

There seems to be a wide-spread belief that radicalism was born 
yesterday and that incendiary speech is an invention of the Bolshe- 
viki, and that, such phenomena being quite without precedent in 
the history of the human race, we should proceed to improvise 
methods of dealing with them which will, somehow, make the pun- 
ishment fit a new and peculiarly heinous crime that is obviously 
inspired by the devil for the corruption of what would otherwise be 
an earthly paradise. 

As it happens, radicalism and incendiary speech are just as old 
as the institution of government, however old that may be—perhaps 
a day or two younger, for we must allow a reasonable time for dis- 
content to get its bearings in relation to the status quo. 

The men who drafted and ratified the Constitution of the United 
States had no abiding faith in the infallibility of government. They 
had had much experience of government themselves, and knew 
something of the abuses to which it was subject. Jealous of their 
rights and jealous of their liberties, they undertook to protect 
themselves against all invasion, even an invasion of the majority. 
Although they omitted the Bill of Rights from the original draft 
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of the Constitution, they did this because, having established a 
government of enumerated and delegated powers, they believed that 
this government haa no power to set aside any of the guarantees of 
‘the Bill of Rights. As Hamilton expressed it: 


For why declare that things shall not be done which there is no 
power to do? For instance, should it be said that the liberty of 
the press shall not be restrained when no power is given by which 
restrictions shall be imposed ? 


Nevertheless the American people were not disposed to take 
anything for granted, and as a condition of ratification they in- 
sisted that the Bill of Rights be made a part of the Constitution, 
by way of assurance that there would be no encroachments upon 
Fundamental rights, 

The safeguards to human liberty thus embedded in the Constitu- 
tion and the Bill of Rights represented everything that had been 
won throughout long centuries in resistance to tyranny and despot- 
ism and arbitrary government. The privilege of the writ of habeas 
corpus was not to be suspended except in cases of rebellion or 
invasion, when the public safety might require. No bill of at- 
tainder or ex post facto law was to be passed. The trial of all 
crimes, except in cases of impeachment, was to be by jury. Con- 
gress was to make no law respecting an establishment of religion 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof, or abridging the freedom 
of speech or of the press or the right of the people to assemble 
peacefully and petition for a redress of grievances. The right of 
the people to be secure in their persons, houses, papers and effects 
against unreasonable searches and seizures was affirmed, and no 
warrant was to issue except on probable cause supported by oath. 

In nothing was their inherent distrust of government more 
strikingly revealed than in the clause relating to treason. They 
left nothing to chance. “Treason against the United States,” they 
said, “shall consist only in levying war against them, or in adher- 
ing to their enemies, giving them aid and comfort. No person 
shall be convicted of treason unless on the testimony of two wit- 
nesses to the same overt act, or on confession in open court.” 

My excuse for reciting these ancient formule is that they were 
written into the organic law of the United States by men who 
believed that they were worth fighting for and worth dying for 
—by men who had themselves gone down into the valley of the 
shadow of death in order to give to these principles an eternal 
life. 

In one form or another, it has been said many times that what 
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we learn from history is that men learn nothing from history ; but 
there are usually exceptions to every rule. We need go back only 
a century and a quarter to find in our own annals a complete paral- 
lel to the present situation in respect to radicalism and freedom of 
speech, but whether we are prepared to learn anything from it is 
another matter. 

The clamor for sedition laws, for the deportation of aliens who 
advocate communistic theories of government, for the expulsion 
of socialists from legislative bodies on the ground that their plat- 
form is inimical to the best interests of the state, for the stern re- 
pression of all utterance and opinion which can be twisted into a 
plea for resistance by forcible means to established economic and 
political institutions—all this is a reaction from the Russian Revo- 
lution. 

There was a similar reaction in the United States from the 
French Revolution. The radicals hailed it as the dawn of a new 
emancipation for mankind. The conservative classes regarded it as 
a saturnalia of the anti-Christ. The specter of the guillotine 
haunted them; the possibility that their own property would be 
confiscated by the mob terrorized them. . 

The country was soon divided into two parties, one the cham- 
pions of the French Revolution, the other profoundly antagonistic 
to it in all its manifestations. Washington struggled desperately 
to maintain the balance, and that part of his Farewell Address 
which is held in such austered veneration by every opponent of 
the League of Nations was in reality a plea to his hysterical fellow- 
countrymen not to permit their pro-French sympathies or their 
pro-British sympathies to wreck the Federal Republic that they 
had succeeded in establishing. 

In Adams’s administration, the quarrel between the United 
States Government and the Directory brought the issue to a head. 
The Anti-Federalists were vehement in their support of the French 
and were commonly denounced as Jacobins by the Federalists. 
The Federalists were in control of the Government in all its 
branches; they were the party of property and their leaders de- 
cided that it was time to set the heel of the Federal authority upon 
the neck of this godless French radicalism which was ruining the 
United States. 

The result was the Alien and Sedition Laws, and the result of 
the Alien and Sedition laws was the utter destruction of the Fed- 
eralist party which enacted them. 

Except slavery no other issue in the United States ever bred such 
a bitter and impassioned political contest as the French Revolution, 
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or one which so greatly affected the history of the country. Yet 
when we came to examine the actual influence that the doctrines 
of the French Revolution exerted upon the American institutions 
we cannot find a trace. 

The attempt to smother freedom of speech and of the press in 
order to protect the American people from the infection of French 
radicalism brought about the annihilation of the responsible Fed- 
eralist party, it made Thomas Jefferson President of the United 
States, and John Marshall was disposed to class Jefferson with the 
“absolute terrorists,” yet the radicals who followed the leadership 
of Jefferson never adopted a single policy of the French Revolu- 
tion, a fact that might profitably be considered by all the timid 
souls who are panic-stricken lest the American people go over to 
Bolshevism bag and baggage if they are permitted to talk about 
it except in terms of fevered denunciation. 

An eminent American historian has compared the enactment 
of the Alien and Sedition laws to the momentary hysteria of the 
persecution of Salem witchcraft, and we are going through another 
period of witchcraft hysteria in consequence of the Russian Revolu- 
tion which has appealed to the imagination of certain groups in 
much the same manner that the French Revolution appealed, al- 
though it has awakened the enthusiastic support of a very much 
smaller fraction of the population. 

Gentlemen who modestly describe themselves as 100 per cent 
Americans and conduct themselves in the manner of 150 per cent 
Americans, have set themselves up as the guardians of the country 
against political and economic heresy, yet I often wonder who gave 
them their credentials and signed their commissions. 

Whatever defects the American people may have, lack of patri- 
otism is not one of them. In all history there is no record of a 
more devoted and passionate loyalty than that which the American 
people voluntarily gave to their Government during the recent War. 
In spite of the heterogeneous mixture of races, in spite of the fact 
that to millions of men and women the conflict between the United 
States and the Central Powers took on all the attributes of a civil 
war, with brother battling against brother, the patriotism of the 
American people was almost religious in the fervor of its passion. 
No request of the Government was ever denied. No sacrifice was 
ever shirked. 

Now that the War is won we are asked to believe that all this 
militant patriotism has suddenly turned to passive treason, and 
that the American people are ready to destroy their own institutions 
because certain economically discontented elements of the popula- 
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tion have become infatuated with the Russian Revolution as some 
of our ancestors were with the French Revolution. 

I have been asked to-night to discuss the perils as well as the 
value of free speech. Most of the perils lie in repression. There is 
likely to be far more danger in the limitations than in the free 
speech itself, however foolish and intemperate the speech may be. 
If there were any virtue in repression, the Bourbons would still 
be on the throne of France, the Romanoffs would still be on the 
throne of Russia, Spain would still be a great empire, the Haps- 
burgs would still rule a Holy Roman Empire, and the Federalist 
party might still be in power in Washington. 

I am well aware that unrestricted freedom of speech in respect 
to political and economic matters may often be a nuisance and may 
sometimes be a menace, but life is filled with nuisances and mien- 
aces, and clumsy attempts to cure them by drastic remedies have 
uniformly proved worse than the disease. The punishment of opin- 
ion is always dangerous. If we have not learned that, we have 
indeed learned nothing from history. 

It is true that freedom of speech may be easily abused. It is 
true that fanatics and demagogues not infrequently appeal to 
violence. But appeals to violence, even the most reckless 
and sinister appeals, do not necessarily produce violence. In 
fact they rarely produce violence, and when they do, the insti- 
gator is no less guilty than the actual participants in the crime 
itself. 

The extent to which Congress may, under the Constitution, inter- 
fere with free speech was long ago declared by a unanimous Su- 
preme Court in these words: 


The question in every case is whether the words are used in such 
circumstances, and are of such a nature as to create a clear and 
present danger that they will bring about the substantive evils that 
Congress has a right to prevent. It is a question of proximity and 


degree. 


It is a safe rule in every case that the evil must be real, the 
danger must be an actual danger, “a clear and present danger” as 
the Court said, not a remote or conjectural danger, and when that 
danger exists there is no lack of law to meet the situation. But 
when Government attempts to infer an intent from an opinion, and 
then punish the intent as a criminal act, it is engaged in a highly 
hazardous proceeding. It would not be difficult to maintain the 
thesis that the amount of violence which has resulted from in- 
cendiary speech is infinitesimal when compared with the amount 
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of violence that has resulted from the efforts of Government to 
suppress manifestations of discontent. 

There can be no hard and fast test of what is a proper public 
utterance and what is an improper utterance. It all depends upon 
circumstances, and if men were never allowed to speak unless they 
spoke wisely, a great silence would brood upon the earth. 

The punishment of political offenses, even those that by their 
nature compel punishment, has always been one of the most hazard- 
ous occupations in which Government can engage. There is no 
other enmity that persists so long as that which these punishments 
engender. There is no other thirst for revenge that remains so 
long unquenched. As Froude so dramatically phrased it, “the 
grass soon grows over blood shed upon the battlefield, but never 
over blood shed upon the scaffold.” 

In that very remarkable book, The Emancipation of Massachu- 
setts, written by a great-grandson of the President who signed the 
Alien and Sedition bills, Brooks Adams summed up the long strug- 
gle for human freedom in these words: 


Freedom of thought is the greatest triumph over tyranny that 
brave men have ever won. For this they fought the wars of the 
reformation, for this they left their bones to whiten upon unnumbered 
fields of battle, for this they have gone to the dungeon, the scaffold 
and the stake. We owe to their heroic devotion the most priceless 
of our treasures, our perfect liberty of thought and speech. 


Five years ago no American would have thought of disputing 
the truth of that eloquent opinion. Yet if it was true then, it is 
true now. No fundamental principle of human freedom has been 
changed as a result of the War. Liberty is still liberty, and it is no 
less desirable now than it was the day before Lenin and Trotski 
executed the coup d’état which made Bolshevism both the Govern- 
ment and the religion of a prostrate Russia. 

The capacity for self-government does not depend upon written 
constitutions or upon Congresses and legislatures or upon armies 
and policemen. It is something that is inherent in the people 
themselves. They either have it or they do not have it. It can 
be developed by education but it cannot be created by fiat of law. 
The best definition of free institutions of which I have knowledge 
was made many years ago by Elihu Root in a lecture at Yale 
University when he said that “Popular government is organized 
self-control.” If we have that organized self-control, we need not 
be seriously disturbed by the vehemences of soap-box orators and 
the revolutionary utterances of the preachers of a new political 
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and economic dispensation. If we lack that organized self-control, 
sedition laws will not save us, nor will governmental restrictions 
upon the freedom of speech. 

There can-be no question that the American people have emerged 
from the clash of arms in a state of perplexity and confusion. The 
general condition of unrest and discontent is one manifestation of 
it. The fate of the treaty of peace will serve as an example. What- 
ever mistakes President Wilson has ever made, the United States 
under his leadership came out of a victorious war with a power and 
a prestige that no other nation in all history had ever attained. 
The American people were not only the dominant political and 
economic force in the world, but they were the moral masters of 
civilization, with the opportunity to mould it mightily to their 
ideals. Having gained this commanding and unique eminence 
they at once proceeded to abandon it. The President having af- 
fronted a powerful element in the Senate, the leadership of the 
United States in the world was wantonly sacrificed by way of re- 
buking the President. We fell to playing school-boy politics with 
the mightiest international issue ever known to man. 

The Senatorial dignity has now been salved, the President has 
been rebuked, but in the meantime the United States has lost every 
friend that it ever had and nobody in Europe, Asia, Africa or 
South America believes in the honesty of our purpose or the integ- 
rity of our professions, or trusts us, or is likely soon to trust again. 

While we were engaged in destroying our political and moral 
influence throughout the world, we were likewise engaged in de- 
stroying our personal liberty at home, in wrecking the police powers 
of the States, in nullifying local self-government and in establish- 
ing the Federal authority as the supreme arbiter over what men 
shall eat and what they shall drink, and what the family doctor 
may prescribe for the influenza. From that to the complete ex- 
tinguishment of freedom of opinion is only a step; it is a step which 
all the demagogues of reaction are urging the country to take. Yet 
in spite even of the blind stupidity and folly of the New York 
Assembly there are signs that the pendulum is swinging back 
toward sanity.* 





1/(The “folly” to which Mr. Cobb here refers is the expulsion of the five 
Socialist members from the New York Assembly and, perhaps, the law 
requiring the licensing of private schools. There is no question whatever 
of the power of the legislature to do either of these things, but the ad- 
visability of doing them may be very seriously questioned. It is not a 
question of agreement or disagreement with the doctrines of the Socialist 
members; the fact remains that they have the same right to hold the views 
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We are naturally a conservative people. The form of government 
established by the Constitution of the United States is now the 
oldest government in the world. All the others have been revolu- 
tionized since Washington first took the oath of office. Of all na- 
tions, we are the most reluctant to experiment, and the most 
resentful of political and economic innovation. If Bolshevism were 
finally to prevail in the world, we should be the last country to go 
over to it. We take kindly to any improvised religion, but we are 
distrustful of everything that tends to disturb business. 

It is inevitable that Americans of settled occupation and habit 
should be startled and terrified whenever a new and radical political 
idea suddenly shoots across the horizon. They are never quite sure 
whether it is a meteor or whether it means that the end of the world 
has come and the heavens are being rolled up like a scroll. When- 
ever these untoward events begin to disturb the routine of our daily 
life, there is an immediate demand for the intervention of govern- 
ment. No other people on earth flout government so consistently 
as we do; no other people are so habitually contemptuous of law; 
yet no other people have such a superstitious regard for statutes as 
a bulwark of civilization. The same childlike faith that has made 
us ‘the chief consumers of patent medicine also leads us to believe 
that an act of Congress will cure anything. 

Yet while these first impulses of the American people are very 
likely to be wrong, the sober second thought of the American people 
is almost certain to be right. They often make serious mistakes 
about men; but in the long run they make few mistakes about 
measures, and especially about measures that bear a vital relation 
to the life of the community. When they are confronted with a 
definite issue which they have had the time and opportunity to 
discuss in all its aspects they make few blunders at the ballot box. 

They have yet to go to the ballot box on any of the questions that 
are now agitating the nation, but when they do it will be found that 
their inherent common sense will be a surer security against the 
excesses of radicalism than all the politicians and_ professional 
patriots who are now bedevilling the country. Our liberties to-day 
are in far greater danger from the fools and fanatics of reaction 
than from the fools and fanatics of radicalism. 

The War is destined to produce mighty changes, not only politi- 
cally but economically. Some of these changes have already taken 
place. Dynasties have been overthrown. Empires have crumbled. 
New theories of the relation of the individual to property are 


ee. 
they hold, as do their opponents to hold different views. Both groups have 
the right to attempt to secure followers by peaceful and orderly means. ] 
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asserting themselves. Civilization is passing through one of its 
great periods of fermentation or as that splendid soldier-statesman 
from South Africa, Jan Smuts, visualized it, “the tents have been 
struck and the great caravan of humanity is once more on the 
march.” 

We need not wander blindly into the desert of the unknown and 
the uncertain. The compass is still true to the pole. The stars 
have not shifted in their courses. The old landmarks have not been 
destroyed, and we can still take our direction from them—remem- 
bering, if you please, that the people do not belong to the govern- 
ment, but the government belongs to the people—remembering, 
too, that no problem can be intelligently solved in a representative 
democracy without the fullest and freest discussion, and that in 
the end we must rely for our political and economic stability, for 
the permanence of our institutions—not upon the prosecuting at- 
torney and the jailer, but upon that organized self-control which 
is both the substance and the soul of popular government.? 


2. The New York Criminal Anarchy Statute 


Penal Law of New York State, Chapter 41, Article 14. Passed originally 
in 1902; amended in 1920 


Sec. 160. Criminat ANArcHy Derinep. Criminal anarchy is 
the doctrine that organized government should be overthrown by 
force or violence, or by assassination of the executive head or of any 
of the executive officials of government, or by any unlawful means. 
The advocacy of such doctrine either by word of mouth or writing 
is a felony. ; 

Sec. 161. Apvocacy or CrrminaL ANArcHy. Any person who: 

1. By word of mouth or writing advocates, advises or teaches the 





? [Bertrand Russell, “Freedom in Society’, Harper’s Magazine, March, 
1926, is well worth reading in this connection. Senator William E. Borah 
published, Liberty, December 26, 1925, an article called “Free Speech: 
A Protest Against the Practice of Trying to Control Opinions by Law.” 

For the argument in favor of restricting speech, see the opinion of the 
court in Schenck and Baer v. U. S., 249 U. 8. 47 (1919). This opinion is 
quoted in Chapter XXXIV of this book. It should be noted, however, 
that this deals with the problem in war time rather than in peace time. 
The Gitlow case, the opinion in which appears in this chapter, was de- 
cided in 1920. In the Index of Legal Periodicals, one will find, through 
1919 and 1920, references to numerous discussions of this topic following 
the handing down of these important decisions. Many of these discussions 
favor restriction. | 
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duty, necessity or propriety of overthrowing or overturning organ- 
ized government by force or violence, or by assassination of the ex- 
ecutive head or of any of the executive officials of government, or 
by any unlawful means, or 

2. Prints, publishes, edits, issues, or knowingly circulates, sells 
distributes or publicly displays any book, paper, document, or writ- 
ten or printed matter in any form, containing or advocating, ad- 
vising or teaching the doctrine that organized government should 
be overthrown by force, violence or any unlawful means, or 

3. Openly, wilfully or deliberately justifies by word of mouth or 
writing the assassination or unlawful killing or assaulting of any 
executive or other officer of the United States or of any state or of 
any civilized nation having an organized government because of 
his official character, or any other crime, with intent to teach, 
spread, or advocate the propriety of the doctrines of criminal anar- 
chy, or 

4, Organizes or helps to organize or become a member of or 
voluntarily assembles with any society, group or assembly of per- 
sons formed to teach or advocate such doctrine— 

is guilty of a felony and punishable by imprisonment for not 
more than ten years or by a fine of not more than five thousand 
dollars or both. 

Sec. 162. AssEMBLAGES OF ANARCHISTS. Whenever two or more 
persons assemble for the purpose of advocating or teaching the 
doctrines of criminal anarchy, as defined in Section 160, such an 
assembly is unlawful, and every person voluntarily participating 
therein by his presence, aid or instigation, is guilty of a felony and 
punishable by imprisonment for not more than ten years or by a 
fine of not more than five thousand dollars, or both. 

Sec. 163. Prrmirring PreMises To BE UsED ror ASSEMBLAGES 
or ANARCHISTS. The owner, agent, superintendent, janitor, care- 
taker, or occupant of any place, building or room, who wilfully or 
knowingly permits therein any assemblage of persons prohibited by 
Section 162 or who, after notification that the premises are so used, 
permits such use to be continued, is guilty of a misdemeanor, or 
punishable by imprisonment for not more than two years, or by 
a fine of not more’ than two thousand dollars, or both. 

Sec. 164. Liapriiry or Eprrors anp OTHERS. Every editor or 
proprietor of a book, newspaper or serial and every manager of a 
partnership or incorporated association by which a book, newspaper 
or serial is issued, is chargeable with the publication of any matter 
contained in such book, newspaper, or serial. But in prosecution 
therefor, the defendant may show in his defense that the matter 
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complained of was published without his knowledge or fault and 
against his wishes, by another who had no authority from him to 
make the publication and whose act was disavowed by him as soon 
as known. 

Sec. 165. Leavine State wits Intent To Exupe Provisions 
or THis Articte. A person who leaves the state, with intent to 
elude any provision of this article, or to commit any act without 
the state, which is prohibited by this article, or who, being a resi- 
dent of this state, does any act without the state, which would be 
punishable by the provisions of this article, if committed within the 
state, is guilty of the same offense, and subject to the same punish- 
ment, as if the act had.been committed within this state. 

Sec. 166. Wirnessns’ Privitecr. No person shall be excused 
from attending and testifying or producing any books, papers or 
other documents before any court or magistrate, upon any investi- 
gation, proceeding or trial, for a violation of any of the provisions 
of this article, upon the ground or for the reason that the testimony 
or evidence, documentary or otherwise, required of him may tend 
to convict him of a crime or to subject him to a penalty or for- 
feiture; but no person shall be prosecuted or subjected to any pen- 
alty or forfeiture for or on account of any transaction, matter 
or thing concerning which he may so testify or produce evidence, 
documentary or otherwise, and no testimony so given or produced 
shall be received against him upon any criminal investigation or 
proceeding. (As amended by L 1920 Ch. 27% March 3.) 


3. Gitlow v. New York 


268 United States 652, decided by the Supreme Court, June 8, 1925. The 
summary and the excerpts reprinted here follow Robert E. Cushman, 
Leading Constitutional Decisions (Crofts, 1925) 


The question presented to the Court in this case was that of the 
validity of the Criminal Anarchy Statute of New York, passed in 
1902, revised and amended under the leadership of Senator: Lusk 
in 1920. Gitlow had violated this statute long after the World War 
was over, by the publication of a document advocating a proletariat 
revolution. The opinion of the court is instructive, therefore, as 
to the tests to be applied in time of peace to legislative restrictions 
upon freedom of press and speech. It is interesting to note in 
this connection that while under the doctrine laid down in Barron 
v. Mayor and City Council of Baltimore (7 Pet. 243, 1832), the 
guarantees of free speech and press in the First Amendment apply 
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only to the national government, this case assumes that a reason- 
able freedom of expression is part of the liberty which the states 
are forbidden by the Fourteenth Amendment to take away without 
due process of law. The provisions of the statute were quoted in , 
Section 2 of the present chapter. The nature of Gitlow’s offense is — 
set forth in the opinion. 

Mr. Justice Sanford delivered the opinion of the Court, saying 
in part: ; 

Benjamin Gitlow was indicted in the Supreme Court of New 
York, with three others, for the statutory crime of criminal anar- 
CRY 0240s. 

The contention here is that the statute, by its terms and as ap- 
plied in this case, is repugnant to the due process clause of the 
Fourteenth Amendment. Its material provisions are: 

[Quotes Section 160, Section 161, paragraphs 1 and 2. See 
above. | 

The indictment was in two counts. The first charged that the 
defendants had advocated, advised, and taught the duty, necessity, 
and propriety of overthrowing and overturning organized govern- 
ment by force, violence, and unlawful means, by certain writings 
therein set forth, entitled, “The Left Wing Manifesto” ; the second, 
that the defendants had printed, published, and knowingly circu- 
lated and distributed a certain paper called “The Revolutionary 
Age,” containing the writings set forth in the first count, advocat- 
ing, advising, and teaching the doctrine that organized government 
should be overthrown by force, violence, and unlawful means. 

. . . It was admitted that the defendant signed a card subscrib- 
ing to the Manifesto and Program of the Left Wing, which all 
applicants were required to sign before being admitted to member- 
ship; that he went to different parts of the state to speak to 
branches of the Socialist party about the principles of the Left 
Wing, and advocated their adoption; and that he was responsible 
[as business manager] for the Manifesto as it appeared, that “he 
knew of the publication, in a general way, and he knew of its publi- 
cation afterwards, and is responsible for its circulation.” 

There was no evidence of any effect resulting from the publica- 
tion and circulation of the Manifesto. 

No witnesses were offered in behalf of the defendant. 

Extracts from the Manifesto are set forth in the margin. Cou- 
pled with a review of the rise of Socialism, it condemned the domi- 
nant “moderate Socialism” for its recognition of the necessity of 
the democratic parliamentary state; repudiated its policy of intro- 
ducing Socialism by legislative measures; and advocated, in plain 
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and unequivocal language, the necessity of accomplishing the 
“Communist Revolution” by a militant and “revolutionary Social- 
ism,” based on “the class struggle” and mobilizing the “power of 
the proletariat in action,” through mass industrial revolts devel- 
oping into mass political strikes and “revolutionary mass action,” 
for the purpose of conquering and destroying the parliamentary 
state and establishing in its place, through a “revolutionary dicta- 
torship of the proletariat,’ the system of Communist Socialism. 
The then recent strikes in Seattle and Winnipeg were cited as in- 
stances of a development already verging on revolutionary action 
and suggestive of proletarian dictatorship, in which the strike 
workers were “trying to usurp the functions of municipal govern- 
ment” ; and Revolutionary Socialism, it was urged, must use these 
mass industrial revolts to broaden the strike, make it general and 
militant, and develop it into mass political strikes and revolutionary 
mass action for the annihilation of the parliamentary state. 

. . . The sole contention here is, essentially, that, as there was 
no evidence of any concrete result flowing from the publication of 
the Manifesto, or of circumstances showing the likelihood of such 
result, the statute as construed and applied by the trial court pe- 
nalizes the mere utterance, as such, of “doctrine” having no quality 
of incitement, without regard either to the circumstances of its 
utterance or to the likelihood of unlawful sequences; and that, as 
the exercise of the right of free expression with relation to gov- 
ernment is only punishable “in circumstances involving likelihood 
of substantive evil,” the statute contravenes the due process clause 
of the Fourteenth Amendment. The argument in support of this 
contention rests primarily upon the following propositions: first, 
that the “liberty” protected by the Fourteenth Amendment includes 
the liberty of speech and of the press; and second, that while liberty 
of expression “is not absolute,” it may be restrained “only in cir- 
cumstances where its exercise bears a causal relation with some 
substantive evil, consummated; attempted, or likely”; and as the 
statute “takes no account of circumstances,” it unduly restrains this 
liberty, and is therefore unconstitutional. 

The precise question presented, and the only question which we 
can consider under this writ of error, then, is whether the statute, 
as construed and applied in this case by the state courts, deprived 
the defendant of his liberty of expression, in violation of the due 
process clause of the Fourteenth Amendment. 

The statute does not penalize the utterance or publication of 
abstract “doctrine” or academic discussion having no quality of 
incitement to any concrete action. It is not aimed against mere 
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historical and philosophical essays. It does not restrain the advo- 
cacy of changes in the form of government by constitutional and 
lawful means. What it prohibits is language advocating, advising 
or teaching the overthrow of organized government by unlawful 
means. These words imply urging to action. Advocacy is defined 
in the Century Dictionary as: “1. The act of pleading for, support- 
ing, or recommending; active espousal.” It is not the abstract 
“doctrine” of overthrowing organized government by unlawful 
means which is denounced by the statute, but the advocacy of action 
for the accomplishment of that purpose. . .. 

The Manifesto, plainly, is neither the statement of abstract doc- 
trine nor, as suggested by counsel, mere prediction that industrial 
disturbances and revolutionary mass strikes will result spontane- 
ously in an inevitable process of evolution in the economic system. 
It advocates and urges in fervent language mass action which shall 
progressively foment industrial disturbances, and, through political 
mass strikes and revolutionary mass action, overthrow and destroy 
organized parliamentary government. It concludes with a call to 
action in these words: “The proletariat revolution and the Com- 
munist reconstruction of society—the struggle for these—is now 
indispensable. . . . The Communist International calls the prole- 
tariat of the world to the final struggle!” This is not the expres- 
sion of philosophical abstraction, the mere prediction of future 
_ events: it is the language of direct indictment. 

The means advocated for bringing about the destruction of or- 
ganized parliamentary government, namely, mass industrial revolts 
usurping the functions of municipal government, political mass 
strikes directed against the parliamentary state, and revolutionary 
mass action for its final destruction, necessarily imply the use of 
force and violence, and in their essential nature are inherently un- 
lawful in a constitutional government of law and order. That the 
jury were warranted in finding that the Manifesto advocated not 
merely the abstract doctrine of overwhelming organized govern- 
ment by force, violence, and unlawful means, but action to that 
end, is clear. 

For the present purposes we may and do assume that freedom of 
speech and of the press—which are protected by the First Amend- 
ment from abridgment by Congress—are among the fundamental 
personal rights and “liberties” protected by the due process clause 
of the Fourteenth Amendment from impairment by the states. . . . 

It is a fundamental principle, long established, that the freedom 
of speech and of the press which is secured by the Constitution does 
not confer an absolute right to speak or publish, without responsi- 
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bility, whatever one may choose, or an unrestricted and unbridled 
license that gives immunity for every possible use of language, and 
prevents the punishment of those who abuse this freedom. 2 
Story, Const. 5th ed. section 1580, page 634... . Reasonably 
limited, it was said by Story in the passage cited, this freedom is 
an inestimable privilege in a free government ; without such limita- 
tion, it might become the scourge of the republic. That a state, in 
the exercise of its police power, may punish those who abuse this 
freedom by utterances inimical to the public welfare, tending to 
corrupt public morals, incite to crime, or disturb the public peace, 
is not open to question. . . . Thus it was held by this court in the 
Fox case, that a state may punish publications advocating and 
encouraging a breach of its criminal laws; and, in the Gilbert case, 
that a state may punish utterances teaching or advocating that its 
citizens should not assist the United States in prosecuting or car- 
rying on war with its public enemies. 

And, for yet more imperative reasons, a state may punish utter- 
ances endangering the foundations of organized government and 
threatening its overthrow by unlawful means. These imperil its 
own existence as a constitutional state. Freedom of speech and 
press, said Story (supra), does not protect disturbances of the 
public peace or the attempt to subvert the government. It does not 
protect publications or teachings which tend to subvert or imperil 
the government, or to impede or hinder it in the performance of 
its governmental duties. ... It does not protect. publications 
prompting the overthrow of government by force; the punishment 
of those who publish articles which tend to destroy organized so- 
ciety being essential to the security of freedom and the stability 
of the state. . . . And a state may penalize utterances which openly 
advocate the overthrow of the representative and constitutional 
form of government of the United States and the several states, by 
violence or other unlawful means. . . . In short, this freedom does 
not deprive a state of the primary and essential right of self-preser- 
vation, which, so long as human governments endure, they cannot 
be denied... . 

By enacting the present statute the state has determined, through 
its legislative body, that utterances advocating the overthrow of 
organized government by force, violence, and unlawful means, are 
so inimical to the general welfare, and involve such danger of sub- 
stantive evil, that they may be penalized in the exercise of its police 
power. That determination must be given great weight. Every 
presumption is to be indulged in favor of the validity of the statute. 
.. . That utterances inciting to the overthrow of organized gov- 
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ernment by unlawful means present a sufficient danger of substan- 
tive evil to bring their punishment within the range of legislative 
discretion is clear. Such utterances, by their very nature, involve 
danger to the public peace and to the security of the state. They 
threaten breaches of the peace and ultimate revolution. And the 
immediate danger is none the less real and substantial because 
the effect of a given utterance cannot be accurately foreseen. The 
state cannot reasonably be required to measure the danger from 
every such utterance in the nice balance of a jeweler’s scale. A 
single revolutionary spark may kindle a fire that, smoldering for 
a time, may burst into a sweeping and destructive conflagration. 
It cannot be said that the state is acting arbitrarily or unreasonably 
when, in the exercise of its judgment as to the measures necessary 
to protect the public peace and safety, it seeks to extinguish the 
spark without waiting until it has enkindled the flame or blazed 
into the conflagration. It cannot reasonably be required to defer 
the adoption of measures for its own peace and safety until the 
revolutionary utterances lead to actual disturbances of the public 
peace or imminent and immediate danger of its own destruction ; 
but it may, in the exercise of its judgment, suppress the threat- 
ened danger in its incipiency. . . . ‘ 

We cannot hold that the present statute is an arbitrary or 
unreasonable exercise of the police power of the state, unwarrant- 
ably infringing the freedom of speech or press; and we must and 
do sustain its constitutionality. 

This being so it may be applied to every utterance—not too 
trivial to be beneath the notice of the law—which is of such char- 
acter and used with such intent and purpose as to bring it within 
the prohibition of the statute. . . . In other words, when the legis- 
lative body has determined generally, in the constitutional exer- 
cise of its discretion, that utterances of a certain kind involve such 
danger of substantive evil that they may be punished, the question 
whether any specific utterance coming within the prohibited class 
is likely, in and of itself, to bring about the substantive evil, is not 
open to consideration. It is sufficient that the statute itself be 
constitutional, and that the use of the language comes within its 
prohibition. 

It is clear that the question in such cases is entirely different 
from that involved in those cases where the statute merely pro- 
hibits certain acts involving the danger of substantive evil, without 
any reference to language itself, and it is sought to apply its 
provisions to language used by the defendant for the purpose of 
bringing about the prohibited results. There, if it be contended 
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that the statute cannot be applied to the language used by the 
defendant because of its protection by the freedom of speech or 
press, it must necessarily be found, as an original question, with- 
out any previous determination by the legislative body, whether 
the specific language used involved such likelihood of bringing 
about the substantive evil as to deprive it of the constitutional 
protection. In such cases it has been held that the general pro- 
visions of the statute may be constitutionally applied to the spe- 
cific utterances of the defendant if its natural tendency and 
probable effect were to bring about the substantive evil which 
the legislative body might prevent. Schenck ». United States, 
249 U.S. 51; Debs v. United States, 249 U. S. 215. And the 
general statement in the Schenck case that the “question in 
every case is whether the words are used in such circumstances 
and are of such a nature as to create a clear and present danger 
that they will bring about the substantive evils’—upon which 
great reliance is placed in the defendant’s argument—was mani- 
festly intended, as shown by the context, to apply only in cases 
of this class, and has no application to those like the present, 
where the legislative body itself has previously determined the 
danger of substantive evil arising from utterances of a specified 
character. . . 

And finding, for the reasons stated, that the statute is not in 
itself constitutional, and that it has not been applied in the 
present case in derogation of any constitutional right, the judg- 
ment of the court of appeals is affirmed. 


Mr. Justice Holmes dissented : 

Mr. Justice Brandeis and I are of opinion that this judgment 
should be reversed. The general principle of free speech, it 
seems to me, must be taken to be included in the Fourteenth 
Amendment, in view of the ‘scope that has been given to the word 
“liberty” as there used, although perhaps it may be accepted with 
a somewhat larger latitude of interpretation than is allowed to 
Congress by sweeping language that governs, or ought to govern, 
the laws of the United States. If I am right, then I think that 
the criterion sanctioned by the full court in Schenck v. United 
States, 249 U. S. 47, 52, applies: “The question in every case is 
whether the words used are used in such circumstances and are 
of such a nature as to create a clear and present danger that they 
will bring about the substantive evils that [the state] has a right 
to prevent.” It is true that in my opinion this criterion was de- 
parted from in Abrams v. United States, 250 U. S. 616, but the 
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convictions that I expressed in that case are too deep for it to be 
possible for me as yet to believe that it and Schaefer v. United 
States, 251 U. S. 466, have settled the law. If what I think the 
correct test is applied, it is manifest that there was no present 
danger of an attempt to overthrow the government by force on 
the part of the admittedly small minority who shared the defen- 
dant’s views. It is said that this Manifesto was more than a 
theory, that it was an incitement. Every idea is an incitement. 
It offers itself for belief, and, if believed, it is acted on unless 
some other belief outweighs it, or some failure of energy stifles 
the movement at its birth. The only difference between the ex- 
pression of an opinion and an incitement in the narrower sense 
is the speaker’s enthusiasm for the result. Eloquence may set 
fire to reason. But whatever may be thought of the redundant 
discourse before us, it had no chance to starting a present con- 
flagration. If, in the long run, the beliefs expressed in proletarian 
dictatorship are destined to be accepted by the dominant forces 
of the community, the only meaning of free speech is that they 
should be given their chance and have their way. 

If the publication of this document had been laid as an attempt 
to induce an uprising against government at once, and not at 
some indefinite time in the future, it would have presented a 
different question. The object would have been one with which 
the law might deal, subject to the doubt whether there was any 
danger that the publication could produce any result; or, in other 
words, whether it was not futile and too remote from possible 
consequences. But the indictment alleges the publication and 
nothing more. . . 


4, So This Is Liberty! 
A pamphlet published by the American Civil Liberties Union, June, 1924 


Thousands of well-disposed citizens know only in a general 
way that there is any active interference with freedom of opinion 
in the United States. They know there’s an issue, but they don’t 
know the facts. 

This collection of instances of police and mob interference with 
free speech and freedom of assemblage is taken from official rec- 
ords in the files of the American Civil Liberties Union. They 
represent only a fraction of the attacks on civil rights. They 
are, however, representative of the methods used. They deal with 
all the chief radical groups,—the Workers’ Party and Socialist 
Party, militant labor and the I. W. W. They cover cities from 
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the Atlantic to the Pacific and from North to South ; meetings 
on private as well as on public property; times of strike and times 
of peace. 

Those who are familiar with the facts and don’t need this evi- 
dence, might well pass these little stories on to someone who 
doesn’t yet understand what “free speech” is all about. 


A LITTLE AFFAIR IN KANSAS OITY 


William Z. Foster gives an account of police tactics typical of 
the sort often encountered by radical speakers. He says: 


On September 17, 1923, I was billed to speak at Carpenters Hall, 
Kansas City, Mo. The meeting was under the auspices of the Labor 
Defense Council. A crowd of 350 was there. The meeting went off 
in good shape without disturbance and the crowd had almost all left 
the hall when several plain-clothes men arrested me together with 
the man in charge of the meeting. We were taken to the police 
station and booked for “investigation.” Then we were placed in a 
filthy cell two flights underground, the floor of which was covered with 
an inch of water. We were segregated from the body of prisoners. 

Later in the evening we were bailed out by a Defense Council 
lawyer and in the morning appeared before the judge charged with 
disturbing the peace, the chief witness being the police sergeant. 
Upon questioning as to whose peace had been disturbed the sergeant 
declared that it was the peace of the audience. He admitted that 
there was no excitement at the meeting and stated that the audience 
was not intelligent enough to get excited. 

The case for disturbing the peace seemed too thin for this judge 
and we were discharged. i 


FOSTER—AND A BISHOP 


Even when such men as Mr. Foster take along a bishop and talk 
within thirty minutes of Broadway, they may get the rough stuff. 
Bishop Paul Jones of the Fellowship of Reconciliation appeared 
with Foster in Newark on January 11, 1924, after Foster had 
been publicly warned by the Director of Public Safety that he 
could not speak in Newark “anywhere, any time, or under any 
auspices.” Bishop Jones reports the results: 


The chairman set up his stand on a side street and hung out a 
banner announcing the meeting. He then opened the meeting by 
reading passages from the United States Constitution. As he did 
this, two plain-clothes men stepped up and asked him for his permit 
and told him he couldn’t speak. They made as if to pull him from 
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the stand, but he insisted on speaking. Then they probably phoned 
for the patrol wagon and assistance. 

I was introduced, and again the police interposed and informed me 
I could not speak, but I went ahead for ten minutes and was about to 
give way to Foster when the wagon arrived. I continued speaking 
until two officers in uniform told me to get down. They got hold of 
my arms and helped me into the wagon. 

When I had stepped down Foster mounted the box and said as 
much as “Fellow citizens.” They put him into the wagon.... At 
the station house we were interviewed by the precinct captain. It 
was perfectly evident that he was not interested in the fact that we 
had spoken without a permit. Ignoring the fact that the chairman 
had not been arrested and that I had spoken, he addressed himself 
to Foster. What did he want to do in Newark? What did he repre- 
sent? Why? No charges were booked against us, but the chief tried 
to get Foster to promise that he would not speak on the streets again. 
Foster refused, saying, however, that he had no desire to speak on the 
streets, but was forced to do so because he had been denied a permit 
to meet in a hall. 


Bishop Jones and Foster instituted suit against the police for 
false arrest, and the objection to Foster’s speaking was soon after 
withdrawn through a formal agreement between the attorneys 
representing the City and the plaintiffs. 


THE QUEER WAYS OF THE QUAKER CITY 


Philadelphia has a police control of meetings which is at once 
arbitrary, unique, and outside the law. All hall-owners in the 
city require those arranging meetings to get a written police 
permit. Every hall-owner understands that if he lets his hall 
to persons who have no such permit, he will be the object of police 
persecution, and his license may be revoked on some technical 
ground. The control is just as complete and effective as if au- 
thorized by law, and it has the advantage of being proof against 
court proceedings. very effort to test it out has failed to get 
results. 

Elizabeth Gurley Flynn fell afoul of this system, as have other 
liberal and radical speakers, when she went there to speak in 
March, 1921, at a Sacco-Vanzetti Defense meeting, scheduled for 
10 o’clock on a Sunday morning, and for which no police permit 
had been secured. What followed illustrated the police temper 
when they thought something was being put over on them. 

Miss Flynn happened to stay the previous night at the home 
of two friends who knew nothing about the meeting, but accom- 
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panied her to Garrick Hall. There they found 30 policemen and 
a sergeant on guard. Miss Flynn and her friends were seized 
and hustled into a small room in the hall where they were sub- 
jected to close questioning by the sergeant. According to Miss 
Flynn’s statement: 


He was almost hysterical with excitement. Who had arranged this 
meeting? Where was the permit? Why had I come to disturb the 
people of Philadelphia? Didn’t I know that a real American (Mr. 
Harding) was now at the helm of the nation and intended to make 
short work of radicals like me? What business had I defending 
anarchists and convicted murderers? 

He took my brief case and found in it copies of the Nation, New 
Republic, and World Tomorrow, and read aloud to the wondering 
cops an article from the International Socialist Review on Karl 
Liebknecht. “For this,” he shouted dramatically, “I will put you 
under arrest.” 


Miss Flynn was promptly taken into custody along with one 
of her friends, the other being ordered out of the hall. They 
were put in a patrol wagon outside where they found twelve Ital- 
ians. From them they learned that the audience had been driven 
from the hall and all those who admitted being speakers or on 
the committee had been arrested. Arraigned before a magistrate 
on a general disturbance of the peace charge the evidence against 
Miss Flynn was a letter from a prominent New York lawyer on 
a matter then pending in the courts and a copy of a Sacco-Van- 
zetti Defense leaflet “Are They Doomed?” ‘They were held on 
$1,000 bail and until their friends could raise it they resided for 
several hours in Moyomensing Prison. All the prisoners were 
then released without definite charges, though some of them later 
had deportation proceedings brought against them. It cost Miss 
Flynn $100 for lawyers and expenses. 


THREE TRIES FOR FREE SPEECH AT VINTONDALE, PA. 


Arthur Garfield Hays, Civil Liberties Union attorney, during 
the coal strike of 1922 invaded the coal town of Vintondale, Pa., 
closed, for years to “free speech” by means of armed guards, in 
order to prevent organization of the mines. 

Mr. Hays tells the story as follows: 


There were three assaults made on Vintondale. The first was in 
May, 1922. At that time the party, consisting of lawyers, union 
men and some newspaper officials, were ridden down by the coal and 
iron police. We left the town and in the afternoon appeared with 
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warrants for the arrest of six of the members of the mounted police 
and of the secretary of the Vinton Colliery Co. These men were later 
indicted for assault and battery, were tried before a jury, were found 
guilty and fined. 

A few weeks subsequent to this we obtained an injunction pre- 
venting interference with a meeting which was held in Vintondale on 
property of the United Mine Workers. The coal and iron police 
patrolled the center of the street; across the way were hundreds of 
curious miners interested in this unusual spectacle. Mr. Justice 
Kephart of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, fearing bloodshed 
and violence if the meeting were permitted, stayed the operation of 
the injunction, but this was too late to prevent the meeting. The 
stay was later vacated, but the injunction case was never tried. 

Following this on the evening of the trial of the gunmen, I, with 
two newspaper reporters, went to Vintondale to hold a meeting.. The 
attitude of the coal and iron police had changed. I was asked to delay 
the meeting until an officer could communicate with the burgess as an 
ordinance had been passed prohibiting meetings without a permit. 
I refused to postpone the meeting, and there was no interference. 
All three of us who were in the party thereupon proclaimed to one 
another the Bills of Rights of Pennsylvania and the Declaration of 
Independence. The night was cold and dark and the meeting did 
not last very long, but there was no interference. 


UPTON SINCLAIR AT SAN PEDRO 


When the strike of the I. W. W. longshoremen was on in San 
Pedro (Los Angeles’ harbor) in May, 1923, 600 strikers were 
rounded up and held in an improvised stockade after the jail 
was filled. This high-handed procedure aroused friends of civil 
liberty in Los Angeles, who arranged a public meeting of protest. 
Upton Sinclair, as the chief figure in the affair, describes what 
happened in this telegram to the Civil Liberties Union: 


Committee of eight visited the mayor demanding protection for free 
speech meeting. Mayor promised complete guarantee of our constitu- 
tional rights and no interference providing no violence. 

I then interviewed the owner of the property known as Liberty Hill 
and obtained written consent for meeting. A large delegation of us, 
including attorney, interviewed the police authorities at the harbor. 
They said mayor had instructed them contrary to his promise to us. 
They would permit no meeting and would arrest immediately if we 
attempted. Chief Oaks declared his will supreme, practically martial 
law, and threatened me personally saying no bail would be allowed 
if we were arrested. I read him the Bill of Rights in the police 
station. 
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Then the party informed the police they would read the Con- 
stitution on the hill and proceeded there in an orderly manner. 
They started to read. Sinclair’s wire continues: 


I was arrested and book taken from me. Kimbrough then started 
to recite same passage and with Prince Hopkins was arrested, also 
Hugh Hardyman. We were at once spirited away and held incom- 
municado for 18 hours. Repeated requests to telephone for lawyers 
denied. Finally the clamor of newspaper men forced Oaks to allow 
them to see us but on condition of pledge not to reveal where we were 
all this time. All jail and police authorities were lying to my wife 
_ and attorneys as to my whereabouts refusing all requests to see 
lawyer. 

They brought us secretly to ¢ity jail, locked us in cells refusing all 
requests to see lawyer. Wife tipped off by one of Oaks’ men as to 
plot to rush us into court just before closing, force hearing without 
our lawyers and then railroad us to place unknown. My wife got 
lawyer to jail who demanded right to see us and secured release on 
bail. 


The charge against the quartet was first “suspicion of criminal 
syndicalism,” later changed to misdemeanor with a long array of 
specifications including conspiracy, inciting to violence, incen- 
diary utterances, and blocking traffic. The case was dropped by 
agreement after Sinclair and company had instituted suits for 
damages against police officials, the mayor and the heads of the 
big lumber companies behind them. 


THE LAW AND ILLEGAL VIOLENCE 


Perhaps the most shocking case of mob violence by officers of 
the law was the near-lynching of Salvador Rose, a Proletarian 
Party street-speaker in Toledo, Ohio. The affair took place on 
the night of August 7, 1923. Mr. Rose tells it in the following 
affidavit, backed up by his wife: 


About 10 P. M. while listening to my wife, Mrs. Jane Rose, speak- 
ing from a public platform, I noticed a group of police in uniform 
jump from automobiles. They surrounded Mrs. Rose and myself 
and told us we were under arrest. 

We then were ushered by the police to a waiting automobile and 
whisked away to a lonely country road about 23 miles out of Toledo 
with two more of the kidnapping motors following. We then stopped 
and I was taken out of the car, a noose was put around my neck, the 
loose end being swung around the limb of a tree. They proceeded 
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to lift me off the ground by tugging at the loose end of the rope 
and then letting me down again. 


After this had continued for some time until Mr. Rose was 
nearly strangled, one of the men tired of the sport and said firmly 
to his fellows: “You are going too far. If you hang this man I 
am going to make it hot for you.” After a hurried conference 
and the hysterical entreaties of Mrs. Rose, the rope was taken 
from Mr. Rose and he was forced to sign a statement renouncing 
his connection with the Proletarian Party. The lynching party 
then returned to Toledo, leaving the Roses to walk back to the 
city. 

Mrs. Rose was pregnant at the time of the outrage; as a result 
her baby was still-born three months later. Court action was 
impossible chiefly because Mrs. Rose was physically unable to 
return to Toledo to identify the kidnappers. When she could 
it was too late to bring a suit with any prospect of success. The 
City Council and the Public Safety Director of Toledo both re- 
fused to probe the affair seriously. Political and other influences 
blocked any effective investigation. 


e 


THE KLAN AND THE WOBBLIES 


National attention was attracted to Port Arthur, Texas, on 
June 30, 1923, when James HE. Holland and John Murray, or- 
ganizers of seamen in the I. W. W., were taken out by a Ku Klux 
Klan mob, aided and abetted by the chief of police and his force, 
inhumanly flogged, and chained with their necks together, stripped 
of all their clothes and driven out of the city. This was done 
to intimidate the I. W. W. and stop the organization of long- 
shoremen and oil workers. 

The flogging followed the arrest of Holland on the vague 
charge of vagrancy. When taken to the police station the officer 
in charge said he did not care to see him and left the office. 
Shortly after this he was told to leave the station, whereupon he 
was seized by the mob. The leader of the mob was a certain Mac- 
Bride, a Ku Klux Klan gangster and a tool of the local oil interests. 

A charge of felony was made against MacBride and when a 
courageous local judge ordered a change of venue to a district 
not controlled by the Ku Klux Klan, MacBride declared him- 
self willing to enter a plea of guilty and go before the Grand 
Jury and tell the names of the twelve others in the flogging party, 
if the court would rescind the order of change of venue. This 
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was done and MacBride was fined $50 and costs for aggravated 
assault. He failed, however, to appear later before the Grand 
Jury until arrested for contempt and put under bond. In court 
he refused to name his accomplices on the ground that it would 
ruin him. No legal process could compel him to do so, and he 
suffered only the condemnation of the court. 

The result has been the cessation of Klan violence and the 
unrestricted right of the I. W. W. to organize and agitate even in 
a Texas town. 


FASCISM IN OLD FORGE, PA. 


Although Socialists have become fairly well tolerated and are 
not usually molested by the police, they occasionally get the treat- 
ment accorded other reds. In Old Forge, Pa., a mining-town 
near Scranton, two Socialist Party speakers, both American citi- 
zens, were twice ejected forcibly from the town and put over the 
county line by order of a mayor who had once been a Socialist 
himself. The story illustrates effective co-operation between local 
police, county constables and state constabulary. Here’s the story 
from affidavits: 

On June 9, 1923, Birch Wilson and Girolamo Valenti went 
to Old Forge to address a meeting of Italian Socialists. Mayor 
Constanzo of this town is well-known locally for both his Fascist 
sympathies and his contempt for the Kighteenth Amendment. 

As the speakers were sitting in the home of a friend before 
the meeting, they were suddenly seized by policemen acting under 
orders of Mayor Constanzo. Asked if they had a warrant the 
policemen replied: “We don’t need any warrants for fellows 
like you.” They were then thrown into an automobile and taken 
to the town hall escorted by state troopers, who had participated 
in the arrest, as well as by Sheriff James Reap. “At the hall,” 
says Valenti’s affidavit, “we were searched by the burgess, the 
sheriff, and the sergeant of the state constabulary.” Some of their 
literature was seized, after which they were taken to the county 
boundary and warned not to come back. 

But they did. The second time they came, June 13th, they 
were representing the Civil Liberties Union. The same police 
line-up was there to welcome them, with the exception of the 
state troopers, who had been misinformed of the hour of the meet- 
ing. This time they were seized by the Chief of Police and the 
mayor as they began to speak. They were taken again by force 
to the town hall and from there out of town. The mayor on this 
occasion delivered himself publicly of these words: 
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I will keep the Socialists from speaking here now and forever. 
The conditions in our community are fine. People are in good humor 
and making plenty of money. I refuse to have agitators, covered 
under the name of socialism, who are radicals in the sense that they 
preach the red flag, come into the community and make speeches. 
I questioned them and when they admitted they came to make social- 
istic speeches, I deliberately ran them out of town. 


Valenti and Wilson prepared damage suits against the officials 
and for months efforts were made in vain to find a local lawyer 
in Lackawanna County willing to file them. Not until May, 1924, 
almost a year later, was an attorney found who would risk the 
consequences. 


FIGHTING PERSISTENCE WINS 


In Centralia, Wash., the lumber interests have made repeated 
attempts to “get” Elmer Smith, a young attorney identified with 
defending I. W. W.’s. Smith was booked to speak in Centralia 
once day in February, 1923, on the subject “The Road to Free- 
dom.” 

When the handbills announcing the meeting appeared, the Chief 
of Police and the mayor went personally to Smith’s home and 
told him he would be arrested if he spoke. The meeting was 
put on as planned, and Smith was arrested after he had discussed 
the First Amendment to the Constitution for four minutes. “No 
objection was made to anything I had said,’ Smith reported, “and 
they claimed I was being arrested under a new local criminal syn- 
dicalism ordinance which is patterned after the state criminal 
syndicalism law.” 

Smith was jailed and charged with “speaking under the auspices 
of the I. W. W.” The relevance of this charge may be gathered 
from Smith’s letter: ; 


Mayor George Barner himself addressed the same meeting, explain- 
ing to the crowd why I was arrested. As he was introduced by the 
same chairman who introduced me, he was certainly speaking him- 
self “under the auspices of the I. W. W.!” I was fined $20 and 
given five days. 


He appealed from this decision and brought suit against the 
police. The matter was finally settled out of court and Smith 
won his right to speak. The next meeting on April 1st, held 
under the joint auspices of the Civil Liberties Union and the I. 
W. W. was attended by over 4,000 people in a town of about 
7,500 population, with Elmer Smith as the principal speaker. 
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MC KEESPORT’S MUSSOLINI 


What the mayor of a western Pennsylvania city controlled by 
the United States Steel Corporation will do even in the absence 
of a ripple of industrial unrest was illustrated by Mayor George 
H. Lysle of McKeesport, when the Workers’ Party attempted to 
meet there on September 9, 1923. Mr. Lysle’s tyrannical interfer- 
ence with radical and labor meetings is a matter of long standing, 
fully covered in the Inter-Church World Movement’s Report on 
the steel strike of 1919. 

When the Workers’ Party planned a series of meetings in 
McKeesport in 1923, they were met by Mayor Lysle’s point-blank 
refusal to issue permits, though there was no law authorizing 
permits for meetings. 

This attitude of the mayor caused the Workers’ Party to call 
in the Civil Liberties Union to make a legal test. Slovak Hall was 
first secured and also a corner lot for use in case the hall should 
be closed by the police. 

On the evening of the 9th, the speakers, Jay Lovestone, Fred 
Merrick and Robert W. Dunn, went to the hall accompanied by 
witnesses and their attorney. As expected, the hall owners re- 
fused to honor their agreement, having been intimidated by the 
mayor. Policemen in uniform and plain-clothes appeared at the 
hall to back up the hall manager. Thereupon the speakers ad- 
journed to their private lot. Motorcycle police and patrol motors 
full of blue-coats raced ahead to the lot, and succeeded in attract- 
ing a curious crowd which covered the sidewalk with a scattered 
overflow on the street. After being introduced before beginning 
his speech, Merrick told the crowd to come on to the lot, which 
most of it did. Merrick had spoken three minutes when the 
police received the order to arrest. They arrested Lovestone and 
Dunn, together with a local man who was holding an American 
flag behind the speakers, and a boy with a package of literature. 

The five were put in a cell at the station house, charged with 
disorderly conduct, desecrating the Sabbath and meeting without 
a permit. They were released on bail. The next morning before 
the magistrate they were each fined $25 and costs. Testimony 
at the magistrate’s trial revealed that: 

One had been holding the flag. 

Another had been caught with a bundle of literature which 
the magistrate didn’t relish. A pamphlet entitled “Free Speech 
in Western Pennsylvania” was composed chiefly of a speech by 
Dr. Harry F. Ward in Pittsburgh. 
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The rest had opened their mouths to the extent of a few words 
about the Constitution. 

On advice of the attorney all paid their fines and appealed. The 
magistrate promised to produce the permit ordinance under which 
they had been convicted. Later in the day the speakers with 
their attorney called on Mayor Lysle and were brusquely in- 
formed that there was no ordinance about meeting permits, and 
that the arrests had been made on his own order. “I refuse to 
talk about it with you men,” and he shut the door. 

A few days later a copy of the only McKeesport ordinance that 
seemed to be available for the prosecution was sent to their at- 
torney. It is entitled: 


An ordinance to preserve the good order of the City of McKees- 
port, and to restrain and suppress disorderly houses, gambling houses, 
houses of prostitution and places where liquors are sold without 
license, and providing penalties for the violation of the same. 


Appealing to the County Court the free-speech contestants were 
confronted with police witnesses who could not cite any disorderly 
conduct at the meeting, but who contended that a part of the 
audience had blocked the streets. The appellants showed by a 
half dozen witnesses, including a motorman and a conductor on 
a street car which passed at the time, that the crowd on the 
street was only incidental to the arrival of the police patrol. The 
Allegheny County judge, however, sustained the verdict of the 
magistrate and increased the fine of the distributor of the pamphlet 
by $75, because he didn’t like a line of Dr. Harry Ward’s inter- 
preting Cooley on “Constitutional Limitations” to include even 
advocacy of force and violence within the limits of free speech. 

This decision was appealed to the Superior Court at Pittsburgh 
and the case thrown out on a technicality. 

The attorney for the Carnegie Steel Company was associated 
with the State in the case as well as Department of Justice “ex- 
perts” on radicalism. Mayor Lysle still rules McKeesport. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. What does the first amendment to the Constitution say about 
freedom of speech? How broad is the application of this pro- ~ 
vision ? 

Is freedom of speech ever absolute? Why or why not? 
“There seems to be a widespread belief that radicalism was born 
yesterday.” Suggest historical illustrations which tend to show 
that this belief is or is not well founded. 


SN 
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14. 


15. 
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Do you think the original framers of the Constitution were 
wise in taking the provisions of the Bill of Rights for granted? 
Reasons ¢ 

Compare Cobb’s description of the American reaction to the 
Russian Revolution with the reaction in England to the French 
Revolution; with the reaction in the United States, 

“The result of the Alien and Sedition laws was the utter de- 
struction of the Federalist party which enacted them.” Why ? 
Do you agree that most of the perils of free speech lie in re- 
pression? Are the illustrations which Cobb chooses fair ones? 
Show how in the field of public opinion, one extreme view leads 
to another. 

“We are naturally a conservative people.” Do you agree? 
Reasons ? 

What does Cobb mean by charging us as a people with a super- 
stitious regard for statutes, at the same time that we are so 
habitually contemptuous of law? Is he right? 

“Qivilization is passing through one of its great periods of 
fermentation.” Explain. 

State the chief provisions of the criminal anarchy statute in 
New York State. 

Regarding the case of Gitlow v. New York, state the facts, point 
at issue, decision of the court, reasons for decision, significance. 
Would you say that the court was more liberal in its construc- 
tion of liberties in the case regarding the Oregon school law, 
than it is in this case? 

Discuss the dissenting opinion of Mr. Justice Holmes in Gitlow 
v. New York. 

Summarize your impressions of the material presented in the 
pamphlet called “So This Is Liberty!” Do such instances 
constitute a general rule, or are these unfortunate exceptions? 


TOPICS FOR FURTHER INVESTIGATION AND 
DISCUSSION 


See the chapter, “Freedom of Speech,” H. J. Laski, A Grammar 
of Politics (Yale University Press, 1925). 

Make a detailed study of all sides of the famous case of Sacco 
and Vanzetti, with the hope of determining to what extent, if at 
all, the rights of these two men were impaired. By way of an 
introduction to the case, the following items may be of interest: 
The first is from the New Republic, January 27, 1926. 

The second is from the Philadelphia Inquirer, June 6, 1926. 


On April 15, 1920, the paymaster of a factory at South Braintree, 
Mass., and his guard were held up, robbed of a payroll of $15,000 and 
killed. The bandits made a get-away. Early in May two well-known 
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Italian radicals were arrested and a year later put on trial for the 
murders. The arrests took place at the height of Mitchell Palmer’s 
Red Terror and the trial proceeded while the Red hysteria loosed by 
Palmer and continued by Daugherty still impregnated the com- 
munity. The conviction of these two men, in view of the circum 
stances of the time and the course of the trial gave rise to what 
is now known the world over as the Sacco-Vanzetti case. Its 
significance of course rests in the widespread concern lest under the 
forms of law two innocent men are on the way to the gallows, con- 
victed not on proof of complicity in murder but of avowed espousal 
of radicalism. But the case has also meaning for the prevailing 
discontent with the administration of criminal justice. The trial 
against Sacco and Vanzetti was concluded on July 14, 1921, and 
the appeal from their conviction has only just been argued before 
the Supreme Court of Massachusetts—five and a half years after the 
commission of the crime and four and a half years after the con- 
clusion of the trial. 


GUARD GOVERNOR FULLER 


Mass. Executive Protected From Sacco-Vanzetti Sympathizers 


Boston, June 5 (A. P.)—For the first time since Alvan T. Fuller 
became Governor of Massachusetts, an armed guard was placed to-day 
in his office at the State House. Fear of attempts on the Governor’s 
life by radical sympathizers of Nicola Sacco and Bartolomeo Vanzetti, 
convicted of murder in a payroll robbery six years ago, caused State 
authorities to take this precaution. 

Authorities, it was said, feared recent attempts to destroy the 
American Consulates in Buenos Aires and Montevideo by bomb ex- 
plosions might be followed by attacks on officials here. Recently 
the Governor has received many communications relating to the 
celebrated case, including several sets of resolutions urging executive 
clemency should Sacco and Vanzetti be sentenced to death. 


See the interesting account of this case in Time, September 27, 
1926, and remember that the complete record of the trial is now 
published in six volumes (Holt, 1928ff). 

Discuss the following definitions of freedom of speech: 


l. Freedom of speech is the willingness to permit people to say not 
only what we like, but what is disagreeable to us, without re- 
straint from above. 

2. Freedom of speech involves the right of an individual to speak, 
write, publish, or disseminate in any way, at any time, and in 
any place, his views upon any subject, without interference from the 
state or from groups of citizens, who may strongly disapprove the 
views which he expresses. 


In Inberty, December 26, 1925, Senator William E. Borah pub- 
lished a short article called “Free Speech: A Protest Against the 
Practice of Trying to Control Opinions by Law.” 
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5. Bertrand Russell, Harper’s Magazine, March, 1926, published an 
article on “Freedom in Society.” “To what extent is freedom 
possible, and to what extent is it desirable among human beings 
who live in communities? That is the general problem which I 
wish to discuss.” 

6. The following illustration is taken from Frederic C. Howe, 
The Confessions of a Reformer, 188-189 (Scribner’s, 1925) : 


On one occasion there was an important public hearing being held 
in the City Hall (in Cleveland). The room was crowded with 
lawyers and real estate men. The doorkeeper came in and whispered 
to the mayor that there was a woman outside who was raising a row. 
She said she intended to speak on the public square, but would 
probably be put in jail for her opinions. Mr. Johnson (the famous 
Tom Johnson, Mayor of Cleveland) stopped the proceedings and had 
her admitted. She ‘was belligerent. She launched at once into an 
attack on the police and on organized society generally. The mayor 
stopped her. 

“What is your name?” he asked. 

“T am Emma Goldman,” she replied. “I intend to speak on the 
public square to-night and I came here to get a permit. I presume 
I shall be stopped or put in jail.” 

“No, Miss Goldman,’ the mayor replied, “you won’t be stopped 
and you won’t be put in jail. You do not need a permit to speak. 
The public square does not belong to me; it belongs to the people 
of Cleveland. I would not stop you if I had the power to do so, 
and nobody else has any such power. You have just as much right 
to your opinions as I have and just as much right to convert other 
people to them. That is what the ‘Beehive’ is for.” 

Emma Goldman looked nonplussed. But the mayor was not through. 

“Can’t we have a talk together?” he said. “I have always admired 
Prince Kropotkin, and I agree with a great deal of what he says.” 

Miss Goldman hesitated, found no answer. Then she turned and 
left the room. Her meeting was held, without interruptions. 

After his death admirers of Mr. Johnson erected a statue of him 
on this spot on the public square that had been dedicated to free 
speech. There are rostrums at the four corners of the monument 
where speakers stand. To the north is the group of public buildings 
which began to take form during his administration and which was 
largely carried through by his insistence. Tom Johnson’s belief in 
freedom is finely symbolized in this memorial. 


“%,. In this connection, see the definitions of Americanism in the 
Forum, June, 1926. Twenty of the best definitions chosen from a 
large number are printed. 

8. We Americans have a passion for imitation. In our factories 
we turn out hundreds and thousands of units, all alike, after the 
same pattern. In vacation time, we all rush madly to the same 
places, and do the same things. In our colleges, freshmen are 
made to wear the same colored caps and ties and socks. To what 
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extent does this desire for a drab sameness in everything hamper 
our freedom of thought ? 

In 1925, Public Affairs published a series of three pages of well- 
chosen quotations dealing with various angles of the problem 
of free speech: 


July, “The Value of Free Speech” 
August, “Public Opinion and Democracy” 
September, “Free Speech and Democracy” 


In the papers of the winter of 1919-1920, make a thorough study 
of the hysteria in Albany, which finally resulted in the expulsion 
of four or five socialists from the New York legislature. (In 
using the word hysteria here, I am not indicating an approval 
of the doctrines of the expelled members, but rather calling atten- 
tion to the fact that any properly qualified person, properly 
elected, is entitled to his seat in the legislature—regardless of 
his social, economic, or political theories.) 

The following is from Sir Martin Conway, The Crowd in Peace 
and War, 177-178 (Longmans, Green, 1915): 


Liberty implies the possession of three principal rights: The right 
of assembly and unrestrained speech, the right to print and publish 
without restriction, and the right of crowd-formation and organiza- 
tion. The first of these rights is generally called the right of free 
speech, but that is a misnomer. No crowd tolerates freedom of speech. 
Imagine the kind of hearing a Tory would receive from a confessedly 
Liberal audience if he were openly to speak his mind. Nor is the 
crowd less intolerant of free speech in the ordinary circumstances of 
life. Who would be wise to utter unpatriotic sentiments in a full 
railway compartment during the present time of war? Where the 
crowd is ruling, a man may not openly say the thing he pleases if 
it be in opposition to public opinion. It is proof of crowd-rule if a 
man of ordinary prudence finds it inadvisable openly to oppose public 
prejudice. Nations close the mouths of individuals in the name of 
patriotism. Society closes them in the name of good form. Churches 
close them in the name of orthodoxy. No! what the public means by 
freedom of speech is certainly not freedom for each individual to 
express his own personal opinion. So-called freedom of speech is no 
part of personal freedom; it is only a factor in crowd-liberty. 

Freedom of speech, freedom of public meeting, a free press; all these 
things are parts of liberty. They imply the liberty of the crowd 
from the control of independent individuals or from limitation of 
power by constitutional restrictions. It is by public meetings, public 
speaking, and the press that crowds are formed, developéd and 
organized. Where these are prevented or regulated crowd-formation 
is difficult. Where these are controlled and directed by a central 
authority, a definite direction may be imposed on public opinion, 
which under free institutions might have adopted a contrary attitude. 
The German Government, by controlling and directing almost all or- 
gans of publicity, succeeded in creating a national opinion of singular 
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force and unanimity in sympathy with the wishes and aims ot the 
government itself. 

In order to form and build up.an opposition to the powers that 
be, liberty of propaganda is almost essential. It can only be dis- 
pensed with when a vast number of individuals are so eager to work 
against a government as to be able to create a national movement 
by multitudinous personal activity. Such a movement was thus 
created in Italy against the Austrian government before the day of 
Italian unity. Under normal political conditions freedom of public 
utterance is essential for the formation of a new public opinion, that 
is to say of a new political crowd. 


Comment on the following from the Philadelphia Inquirer, 
November 6 and November 28, 1926, respectively : 


“1,600 REDS OF PHILA. NEAR RIOT AS POLICE HALT 
REVOLT PLEAS” 


“CIVIL WAR ADVOCATE STOPPED IN MIDDLE OF HIS ADDRESS” 


“Communists Celebrate Russian Revolution; Glories of Soviet 
Cited,” ete. 


“MUSSOLINI DECREES FREEDOM OF SPEECH TO 
CURB DISCONTENT” 


“RANK AND FILE GRANTED RIGHT TO CRITICISE POLITICS OF LEADERS” 


“Privilege Restored as ‘Safety Valve’ and Incentive to Ambition” 


The American Civil Liberties Union publishes a pamphlet called 
“Denial of Civil Liberties in the Coal Fields,” by Winthrop D. 
Lane. Other recent pamphlets include: “The War on the Col- 
orado Miners”; “The New Jersey Case Against Roger N. Bald- 
win”; and “The Victory in New Jersey” which gives the decision 
of the highest court of the state reversing the conviction of Bald- 
win and other for unlawful assembly in the Paterson silk strike 
in 1924; “Free Speech in 1926”; “The Fight for Civil Liberty, 
1927-28”; “The Shame of Pennsylvania,” the story of how Penn- 
sylvania leads the states in police violence and brutality, prosecu- 
tions for opinion, and war on strikers and radicals. 

For an excellent comment on the freedom of the press and the 
Post Office Department, see Lindsay Rogers, Postal Power of 
Congress, Chap. iv, Sect. 1, 98-122 (Johns Hopkins Press, 1916). 
Governor Hunt in his 1927 message to the Arizona legislature, 
urged that body to provide for the 


fullest degree of free speech, and to authorize the holding of meetings 
on streets where they will not interfere with traffic, in parks, vacant 
lots or public buildings for political or social gatherings, so that the 
people of the state may enjoy the right to express their opinions as 
long as public peace is maintained. A law should be passed to pre- 
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vent the abuse of vagrancy laws as a means of stopping the expression 
of opinion which local authorities may not approve. 


In time of war, freedom of speech is a very different problem 
than it is in time of peace. See Chapter XXIII of this book. 
Perhaps the most famous case in our history involving freedom 
of speech in war time is the Vallandingham case, which has been 
the subject of much writing; see James Ford Rhodes, History of 
the United States, 1850-1877 (Macmillan). 

Freedom of speech among the personnel of the army and navy 
officers frequently raises considerable discussion. “Freedom of 
Speech for the Army” is discussed in the New Republic, July 13, 
1927. Along this line, examine such instances as that of Admiral 
Macgruder, removed from his position as commanding officer 
at the Philadelphia Navy Yard by Secretary Wilbur in Novem- 
ber, 1927, because of an article published shortly before in the 
Saturday Evening Post, and other utterances criticizing naval 
administration. 

What is the connection between freedom of speech and treason ? 
See President Wilson’s proclamation of April 16, 1917, sum- 
marizing the things which had been held by the Supreme Court, 
at various times, to come within the scope of the constitutional 
definition of treason. For further discussion, see J. G. Randall, 
Constitutional Problems under Lincoln, Chaps. iv and v (Apple- 
ton, 1926). On the matter of disloyalty and individual liberty, 
see F. A. Cleveland, American Citizenship, Part III (Ronald 
Press, 1927). 

A very important decision of the United States Supreme Court 
on freedom of speech was handed down in Charlotte Anita 
Whitney v. People of the State of California, decided May 16, 
1927. See also Burns v. United States, decided at the same time. 
There was some magazine discussion of the first case, and the 
New Republic, August 10, reprints in full the pardon for Miss 
Whitney, issued by Governor Young. 

It is well to remember that interference with freedom of speech 
need not necessarily be of governmental origin. Several “one 
hundred per cent” organizations have provided such interference, 
in many instances, as the K. K. K., certain American Legion 
Posts, Patriotic Order Sons of America, ete. A study of the 
scope and effect of such interference on the part of any one of 
these various organizations would be most interesting. See 
Norman Hapgood, Professional Patriots (Boni, 1927). 

In the closing days of the 1927 Session of the Pennsylvania 
legislature, Senate Bill No. 1153, introduced by Senator Salus 
of Philadelphia, and commonly known as the “Muzzling Act,” 
was passed. The measure originated in the desire of the Phila- 
delphia Republican organization to suppress the publication of 
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investigations carried on by civic organizations, such as the 
Committee of Seventy, City Club, ete. without first having 
registered at Harrisburg the members of such organizations. 
In commenting upon Governor Fisher’s veto of the bill, the 
Philadelphia Inquirer, April 30, 1927, says: 


The Governor in his message says: “I would be unwilling to give 
my sanction to a measure which would subject to criminal prosecution ~ 
every public-spirited citizen acting alone or in conjunction with 
others, for having overlooked an unnecessary formality before in- 
vestigating or inquiring into a public activity of the city or township 
in which he or she lives.” In other words, he was not willing to 
penalize those who gave up their time and ease in order to take a 
healthy interest in public affairs. The real danger lies in the fact 
that so few persons care to give any effort to their Government, 
whether it be local, State or National. Reformers, so-called, may 
not always be right. Sometimes they make mistakes, but to try 
to discourage them by foolish and unnecessary laws would be a step 
in the direction of killing civic spirit. 


Silas Bent, Ballyhoo: The Voice of the Press (Harcourt, Brace, 
1927) ; Chap. xiv deals with “The Press and the State.” The case 
of Peter Zenger in 1735 is probably the earliest important Ameri- 
can case, involving controversy on this point; see a good history 
of American journalism as by Hudson, Lee, Payne, Bleyer, or 
any of the standard American histories covering that period. 
For an interesting case in 1872, involving George Francis Train, 
see Broun & Leech, Anthony Comstock, Chap. viii (Boni, 1927). 
What is tolerance? The following excerpts from the writings of 
Phillips Brooks are taken from M. A. DeWolfe Howe, Causes 
and Their Champions, 77 and 78 (Little, Brown, 1926) : 


A multitude of men to-day have abandoned the idea of persecuting 
their brethren for their opinion, only because they either, on the one 
hand, have seen the hopelessness and uselessness of it, or else, upon 
the other hand, have been willing to leave the punishment of the 
errorist to God. That sort of tolerance is superficial and unstable. 
The only ground for us to take is the broad ground that error is not 
punishable at all. Error is not guilt. The guilt of error is the 
fallacy and fiction which has haunted good men’s minds. 

Tolerance does not mean the forgetting of differences, but the clear 
recognition of them and the hearty acceptance and use of them. 


In May, 1927, Forum published a series of ten definitions of this 

word. 

The following articles and references may be of some interest: 

Leon Whipple, The Story of Civil Liberty in the United States, 
Chap. vii, “Freedom of Speech” (Vanguard Press, 1927). 

FE. Haldeman-Julius, Free Speech and Free Thought in America 
(Haldeman-Julius, Girard, Kansas). 
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John A. Ryan, Declining Liberty and Other Papers, especially 
38-42 (Macmillan, 1927). 

Carl Van Doren, “Selective Patriotism,” Survey Graphic, Jan- 
uary, 1928. What is worth fighting for in American life? 

Zachariah Chafee, The Inquiring Mind (Harcourt, Brace, 1928). 

O. L. Warr, “The Heroes’ Union,” American Mercury, February, 
1928. Critical comment on the American Legion. 

Chapter VII of this book deals with freedom in the schools, and 
is therefore of interest here. See also Victor S. Yarros, “Mak- 
ing Patriotism Hum in Darkest Chicago,” Independent, No- 
vember 12, 1927. 

Arthur Garfield Hays, Let Freedom Ring (Boni and Liveright, 
1928), especially Chaps. ii and 111. 

Edward S. Corwin, “Freedom of Speech and of Press under the 
First Amendment,” Yale Law Review, XXX, 48. 

Albert Bushnell Hart, “Power of Government over Speech and 
Press,” zbid., X XIX, 410. 

Forest Bailey, “Free Speech, Ltd.,” The World Tomorrow, Feb-— 
ruary, 1928. 

Publication list of the Vanguard Press, 80 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, has a number of titles of interest here. 

What rights does a minority have in our scheme of things? What 

rights ought it to have? We Americans need to learn that the 

mere numbers for or against a proposition have very little rela- 
tion to the merits of the question; to learn that it is possible for 
the voice of the majority to be the voice of the devil; and for the 
voice of the minority to be the voice of God; to remember that 
every great reform in the world’s history has been first espoused 

by a minority, which in the course of time, developed into a 

majority. There has been some excellent writing on this point: 

Walter Lippmann, “Bryan and the Dogma of Majority Rule,” in 

Men of Destiny (Macmillan, 1927). See also his The Phantom 

Public (Harcourt, Brace, 1925). Edward LL. Bernays writes 

“The Minority Rules,” Bookman, April, 1927; J. G. Heinberg 

in the American Political Science Review, February, 1926, 

sketches “The History of the Majority Principle.” Charles A. 

Beard in the Atlantic Monthly, December, 1927, discusses ‘“The 

Fallacy of Majority Rule.” Matthew Arnold spoke one time on 

“Numbers; or the Majority and the Remnant,” reprinted in 

Modern Eloquence, VII. An excellent editorial comment ap- 

peared in the Independent, November 12, 1927; “A Rebel Come 

to Judgment,” dealing with Maximilian Harden in particular. 

Comment on the following: 


The best way to make this country Bolshevik is to turn local units 
of national patriotic organizations into police stations from which 
ezarist policemen will sally forth to beat up people who are trying 
to express their honest opinions. . .. If I admit that my opponents 
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have such convincing arguments that I will neither listen to them 
nor permit anybody else to listen to them, that is to admit that my 
own arguments are worthless. 


—Rvrrrt Hucues, American Legion Monthly, July, 1927. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


THE RELATION OF PUBLIC OPINION TO THE LOBBY AND 
OTHER LEGISLATIVE INFLUENCES 


For time immemorial—ever since, in fact, the idea of repre- 
sentative government first began to take root—men have been 
puzzled over the proper function of a representative. Was 
he supposed, like a chameleon, to reflect every changing shade 
of opinion among his constituency, recording their will—once 
ascertained—in his votes, like a rubber stamp? Or was he sup- 
posed to be a man of brains and ability, and education, pos- 
essing certain qualities of statesmanship, all of which he was 
under obligation to use as best he could, not merely to satisfy 
the whims of his constituency to-day, but to provide for their 
needs to-morrow ¢ 

If we finally answer this question, as it seems to me we 
must, by concluding that in theory at least, our representatives 
ought to be ambassadors and not mere delegates, we are next 
confronted by the problems of the methods by which pressure 
may be brought to bear upon these representatives in an effort 
to influence or change their decisions, and of the extent to 
which the use of such methods is legitimate. 

The representative is usually some distance from home. 
There are apparently under those circumstances about five 
ways in which the ideas and thought of his constituents can 
be brought to his attention: 


1. He usually reads with some care the home newspapers. 

2. It is possible for interested parties to induce large num- 
bers of citizens to write letters to him urging a certain 
course of action. 

3. Delegations of citizens—influential and otherwise—may 
wait upon him. 

4, Interested groups may hire persons to cultivate his ac- 
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quaintance and friendship, and eventually to influence 
his decisions upon a matter in which they are interested. 
5. Party supporters in his state or district may advise him. 


To the first there can be no possible objection. To the 
second there is no objection, though this method is nearly use- 
less, for any representative knows that scores or perhaps hun- 
dreds of persons would not be moved to write letters to him 
about some public problem, all at the same time. Frequently 
it is possible to trace the route of an agitator from town to 
town, by the postmarks on the letters which arrive in the mail 
of a senator or representative. 

To the third method there can be no objection, and it may 
upon occasion be both proper and effective. The fourth has 
developed into the lobby, to which in many instances there has 
been every reason for serious objection. The fifth and last 
refers to political influence and party considerations in the 
making of decisions. 

The chapter opens with a word from Edmund Burke, on 
the function of a representative; it is the classic answer of all 
time to the problem with which it deals. It has been said that 
some members of our own Congress keep one ear to the ground 
and that a few of the members are so flat headed that they keep 
both ears to the ground. If such there be, these words of 
Burke’s are a fitting commentary upon them. This is followed 
by a description of the Washington lobbies and of their method 
of operation. We then turn our attention to the lobbies in the 
states, where the message of Governor LaFollette to the Wis- 
consin Legislature in May, 1905, is reprinted; this is followed 
by the text of the Wisconsin Anti-Lobbying Law, passed as a 
result of the recommendations of the Governor’s message. The 
concluding selection deals with what Kenneth L. Roberts calls 
- mail-order legislation, and presents excerpts from an article by 
Mr. Roberts, and from Brand Whitlock’s famous Forty Years 
of It. With the complexity of modern government, lobbies are 
inevitable, and they are not wholly bad. They inform the leg- 
islator what the interested parties want, and if these can be 
satisfied without detrimentally affecting the interests of the gen- 
eral public, one of the purposes of government will have been 
realized. 
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1. The Function of a Representative 


EpMuND BurkE, Works, I, 446-448 (Bell, London, 1913). This is a portion 
of a speech delivered Thursday, November 3, 1774, “To the Electors of 
Bristol, on his being declared by the Sheriffs, duly elected one 
of the Representatives in Parliament for that City” 


.. . I am sorry I cannot conclude without saying a word on a 
topic touched upon by my worthy colleague. I wish that topic 
had been passed by at a time when I have so little leisure to discuss 
it. But since he had thought proper to throw it out, I owe you 
a clear explanation of my poor sentiments on that subject. 

He tells you that “The topic of instructions has occasioned 
much altercation and uneasiness in this city”; and he expresses 
himself (if I understand him rightly) in favour of the coercive 
authority of such instructions. 

Certainly, gentlemen, it ought to be the happiness and glory 
of a representative to live in the strictest union, the closest cor- 
respondence, and the most unreserved communication with his 
constituents. Their wishes ought to have great weight with him; 
their opinion, high respect; their business, unremitted attention. 
It is his duty to sacrifice his repose, his pleasures, his satisfactions, 
to theirs; and above all, ever, and in all cases, to prefer their 
interest to his own. But his unbiased opinion, his mature judg- 
ment, his enlightened conscience, he ought not to sacrifice to you, 
to any man, or to any set of men living. These he does not 
derive from your pleasure; no, nor from the law and the con- 
stitution. They are a trust from Providence, for the abuse of 
which he is deeply answerable. Your representative owes you, riot 
his industry only, but his judgment; and he betrays, instead of 
serving you, if he sacrifices it to your opinion. 

My worthy colleague says, his will ought to be subservient to 
yours. If that be all, the thing is innocent. If government were 
a matter of will upon any side, yours, without question, ought to 
be superior. But government and legislation are matters of rea- 
son and judgment, and not of inclination; and what sort of reason 
is that, in which the determination precedes the discussion; in 
which one set of men deliberate, and another decide; and where 
those who form the conclusion are perhaps three hundred miles 
distant from those who hear the arguments? 

To deliver an opinion, is the right of all men; that of con- 
stituents is a weighty and respectable opinion, which a represen- 
tative ought always to rejoice to hear; and which he ought always 
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most seriously to consider. But authoritative instructions; man- 
dates issued, which the member is bound blindly and implicitly 
to obey, to vote, and to argue for, though contrary to the clearest 
conviction of his judgment and conscience,—these are things ut- 
terly unknown to the laws of this land, and which arise from 
a fundamental mistake of the whole order and tenor of our 
constitution. 

Parliament is not a congress of ambassadors from different and 
hostile interests; which interests each must maintain, as an agent 
and advocate, against other agents and advocates; but parliament 
is a deliberative assembly of one nation, with one interest, that 
of the whole; where, not local purposes, not local prejudices, 
ought to guide, but the general good, resulting from the general 
reason of the whole. You choose a member indeed; but when 
you have chosen him, he is not a member of Bristol, but he is a 
member of parliament. If the local constituent should have an 
interest, or should form an hasty opinion, evidently opposite to 
the real good of the rest of the community, the member for that 
place ought to be as far, as any other, from any endeavor to give 
it effect. I beg pardon for saying so much on this subject. I 
have been unwillingly drawn into it; but I shall ever use a re- 
spectful frankness of communication with you. Your faithful 
friend, your devoted servant, I shall be to the end of my life: a 
flatterer you do not wish for. On this point of instructions, how- 
ever, I think it scarcely possible we ever can have any sort of 
difference. Perhaps I may give you too much, rather than too 
little, trouble... . 


2. The Lobby in Washington 


DonaLp WitHELM, “The Washington Soviets,” Forwm, 1926* 


There you have the disturbing title to a terrifying idea. Never 
did a paradox cry so pitiably to be composed. For of all ideas, 


1Frank R. Kent, The Great Game of Politics (Doubleday, Page, 1924), 
tells how these representatives have formed the Monday Lunch Club. 
“It ig a little known organization and it does not court publicity, and 
it has very little. Yet its members are, perhaps, the most influential group 
of men in the country. . . . Most of them represent great financial, busi- 
ness or group interests. One member of this club has an annual salary of 
$75,000, and he is worth a good deal more than that to the protected 
interest he represents. All of them have large expense accounts. 

“Most of them are agreeable, engaging fellows, who make friends, are 
in a position to reciprocate for favors, and know a whole lot about 
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the soviet idea is anathema to us Americans; worse than any 
nightmare is the mere suspicion that there are soviets in Wash- 
ington. And yet, there they are, occupying more floor space 
and with a larger personnel than our Congressmen and Senators 
combined. Even more startling is the simple fact that it is our 
big business men, our Rotarians, our Kiwanees, our Christian re- 
formers, our most articulate patriots and our self-appointed social 
guardians,—those conservative folk who rail vehemently against 
the soviet idea,—who are most zealously at work giving strength 
and vigor and respectability to the sovietization of the United 
States. 

The soviet idea,—once you divest it of its slap-stick, cussword 
quality and reduce it to a definition to be found in elemental 
text-books,—implies, simply, political representation, not by geo- 
graphical districts or divisions, but by professional, vocational, so- 
cial, or other groups. 

The soviet is neither historically a new idea, nor is it intrinsi- 
cally vicious. In the Middle Ages local government in many 
European areas was conducted rather interestingly and merito- 
riously by vocational and other similar groups called guilds. But 
to-day the soviet idea is inseparably linked in the western mind 
with Bolshevik Russia. In that vast land of many races, all of 
them accustomed to tyranny, in which the ultimate strength 
rests in a peasantry ninety per cent illiterate and freed from 
selfdom only two years before our Negroes, an organized minority 
seized upon the guild idea and perverted it to its special uses. 
This Bolshevik minority, composed mostly of Jews, theretofore 
subjugated and oppressed as no people ever has been, made a 
mess of the idea,—a decided mess familiar to the writer, who 





politics. As for intimate knowledge of Congressional and Senatorial 
personnel, of legislative procedure, of committees and the way they work, 
of bills and the way they are passed and beaten, there is no one in the 
country to compare to them. They are in a class by themselves—and 
they have their feet on the ground all the time. 

“Their club is not a business organization. It is a social affair, run 
on a friendly basis, and they meet once a week .at lunch. There are 
included in its membership the Standard Oil representative, the American 
Farm Bureau representative, the representatives of the coal interests, the 
leather interests, the beef interests, the railroads, the silk interests, the 
glove interests, the fertilizer interests, the cotton interests, the banking 
interests, the express company interests, the wire interests, the steel in- 
terests and a number of other similar interests.” Here follows a list of 
the names of 68 gentlemen who are members of the club, with the names 
of the interests which they individually represent. 
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spent four months traveling eight thousand miles in that land 
of ubiquitous tension and supreme cynicism. The Bolsheviks have 
made the soviet idea carry to our mind the incubus of outrage 
and destruction to the standards and institutions we believe in 
and reverence. We have denounced them; we have raved and 
ranted against their propaganda; we have erected the barriers 
of censorship against the insidious inroads of their poisonous 
ideas ; we have praised our government for its refusal to recognize or 
hold diplomatic intercourse with their government; we have 
solemnly thanked God for our institutions, and for our intelli- 
gence in preserving them untainted, and then,—oh, amazing para- 
dox,—we have gone quietly, relentlessly ahead and incorporated 
the soviet idea into the very fibre of our government! 

Face to face with sovietism in Russia, the very classes who 
have most denounced it are diligently but blindly at work creat- 
ing soviets in America. Dreading a mere name rather than the 
idea for which it is merely the outward symbol, these classes refuse 
to see the obvious goal of a political trend for which they are 
themselves responsible. The essential difference between our sys- 
tem of government and a soviet government hes in the nature 
of the parliamentary representation. With us legal representa- 
tion is geographical,—the Senators represent their respective 
States, the members of the House, their congressional districts. 
In a soviet government representation is by vocational groups, 
—the professions, the trades, religious sects, social organizations, 
business corporations. 

In theory we would indignantly resent the idea that our Sena- 
tors and Representatives of the Sovereign States and people were 
at the beck and call of any but those for whom they stood as 
legal spokesmen. And yet we have organized widely, and with 
astonishing thoroughness, to put pressures upon our members 
of Congress which make them the virtual slaves, not of their 
respective constituencies but of groups vastly greater in power. 
These pressures account largely for the steady diminishment of 
popular respect accorded our legislators. They account largely 
for our superfluity of laws and for the phenomenon of passive re- 
sistance to tyranny in a land of freemen. They account largely 
for the affliction of Big Government. 

These pressures are social, economic, vocational, and religious. 
When we talk about them at all, we call them lobbies, because 
they exercise their pressure through paid lobbyists. It would be 
more honest to call them soviets,—for such, in truth, they are. 

There is the Labor Soviet: the American Federation of Labor 
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officially boasts that in many years Congress has not passed any 
legislation directly inimical to organized wage earners, and has, 
on at least one occasion,—the Adamson Law,—passed legislation 
that many Congressmen and Senators would have opposed had 
they been free agents. 

Then there are the Big Business Soviets: virtually every busi- 
ness man in the United States bears allegiance to organized groups 
always on duty in Washington, and in state capitals as well. 
To-day these organized business groups occupy more office space 
in Washington than do our legislators themselves. There are 
too, the Women’s Soviets, for our zealous womanhood is everlast- 
ingly on the job. There are more than two million women 
organized, able, eager, and determined to unfurl their banners 
and march on Capitol Hill whenever their highly skilful emis- 
saries fail to have their way. “Women have made lobbying re- 
spectable,’ Mrs. Maude Wood Park, the head of the National 
League of Women Voters, announced in a statement issued on 
her retirement. And when the incoming president of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs took office last year, in an 
official pronouncement in the September issue of The Woman’s 
Home Companion she said that the Sheppard-Towner Act is the 
best answer to what women can do. “Congressmen who wanted 
to defeat it,’ she added, “hesitated before the demands of two 
million federated women.” 

But these soviets are only a few of the many that flourish in 
Washington and at forty-eight state capitals. During the last 
quarter century, in which the great transformation and enlarge- 
ment of our government has taken place, the farmer folk, our 
most conservative folk, have learned how to bring organized pres- 
sure on Congress. Since the World War they have organized 
themselves pretty stanchly under highly skilled and highly articu- 
late leaders in Washington. The Farm Bloc is the Farmers’ 
Soviet. 

Our educators too are organized in a highly potent and effec- 
tive group. Our engineers have their Engineering Council with 
Washington offices and leaders. ‘There are dozens upon dozens 
of trade associations,—an interesting problem and evolutién in 
themselves. There are societies, out to get this or that politically. 
There are institutes, like the Petroleum Institute and the Iron 
and Steel Institute. There are alliances, such as the Lord’s 
Day Alliance, and leagues,—leagues for peace, leagues to reform 
this or that,—the most notorious example being, of course, the 
Anti-Saloon League! One falters, one’s typewriter sticks, when 
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one tries to give expression to the evangelical, marching-through- 
Georgia hallelujah God-save-us spirit of this organization which 
perhaps more than any other has succeeded in imposing its will 
upon the Government. Its offices and minions are everywhere. 
It is fanatical and powerful. It is feared. It will rejoice to 
know that only the other day a United States Senator disgustedly 
tossed over his desk a letter from it,—a regal command saying in 
effect: If you know what is good for you, you will do thus and 
so, and be on hand at this scheduled conference to report thus 
and so! 

“Senator,” I suggested, “why don’t you wire them to go hang!’ 

He shook his head sadly. 

And in that he reminded me of the remark of Congressman 
Esch, when the Esch-Cummins railroad bill was to the fore: “You 
can’t ignore these groups. Yesterday into my office came three 
men. They explained that they represented the owners of twenty 
billion dollars’ worth of railroad securities! Twenty billions!” 

“But of course, Congressman,” I suggested, “ you couldn’t bother 
to hear just three plain citizens without spats or portfolios? Just 
plain citizens interested in their government !” 

“Of course not,” he answered. “We can’t hear everybody 

Thus you catch a glimpse of the Washington Soviets at work. 

Their existence, without question, operates to disfranchise the 
individual citizens so unfortunate as to be unrepresented by any 
one of them. He votes his wishes in government indirectly, once 
in every two years; they express their wishes continuously. If he 
takes it upon himself to appear before a committee of Congress, 
as likely as not there will be no one to hear him; let him appear 
wearing spats, swinging a cane, bearing an auspicious portfolio 
and credentials, saying that he is the agent of two million wage 
earners, two million women, two or more million farmers, or so 
many million dollars of capital,—then and only then will he be 
heard. 

There are times when one lobbyist will represent not one but 
six or eight powerful groups. In Washington there is a luncheon 
club where the executive secretaries of a dozen or so powerful 
groups systematically confer. And one of these secretaries is on 
record as saying that he would rather have the support, anent 
any legislation, of five or six of his associates than have behind 
him the support of as many states. 

These soviets, moreover, though varied in kind, employ more 
or less the same technique. For this purpose they maintain paid 
publicity agents. The National Press Club in Washington has a 
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membership of one thousand newspaper men. Yet, there are 
times when there are more press agents than journalists in the 
city. 

All the soviets use lobbyists. A Congressman estimated re- 
cently that these lobbyists outnumbered the members of the House 
and Senate by six to one. Think of it! Six pressure exerters 
to every harassed representative of the Sovereign States and 
people! 

There may be some who deem lobbying respectable, yet the 
most profound student and admiring friend of our American ~ 
institutions, the late James Bryce, remarked that “lobbying is 
so disagreeable and humiliating that all men shrink from it except 
those arhio are stimulated by direct personal interest, and these 
soon throw away all scruples. The most dangerous are ex-mem- 
‘ bers of Congress who know how things are to be managed.” There 
is an ex-member who retired from Congress and a goodly array 
of important committees some years back. A good, that is a suc- 
cessful, politician, a small-town lawyer, he, himself, admitted that 
as a lame-duck he had on one occasion earned a fds larger than 
all his small-town fees put together by conniving to have a certain 
rider successfully attached to a certain bill. He, himself, he 
said, wrote the rider. 

There are more lobbyists in Washington to-day than at any 
time since the war, when President Wilson, it will be remem- 
bered, undertook to clear the temple of them. Some of them 
admit they are lobbyists, and give one the desired information if 
one respectfully inquires of them, “What’s your scheme?’ Others 
are the executives or secretaries of organized groups with head- 
quarters or outposts in Washington. Many belong to an ingenious 
breed of lawyers who are by no means qualified to practice before 
the Supreme Court, not a few of whom were bathially sent to 
Washington as Corgredartiert or Senators. 

It is a tragic commentary on the state of the nation that there 
are so many lawyers indigenous to Washington. There are many 
more than in any other American city of the same population. 
There are more than eighteen hundred lawyers resident in Wash- 
ington, and not a few more are regular visitors. ‘There are nearly 
twice as many resident lawyers in Washington as there are in 
Pittsburgh, which is much larger; a third more as there are 
in Detroit, which is twice as large; a third more than there are 
in Cleveland, which trails Detroit; not many less than there are 
in Philadelphia, our third largest city. Some are patent lawyers. 
A few practise before the Court of Claims. A majority of them 
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have some connection, either temporary or permanent, with the 
Washington soviets. 

One is reminded of the picture suggested by Will Rogers. He 
went to the Union Station at dawn one morning, he relates, to 
see the lawyers of Messrs. Sinclair and Doheny unload. There 
were two Pullman carloads of them. The next morning the Gov- 
ernment’s two oil attorneys arrived “on a local, in a coach where 
they had been sleeping on their necks all the way, from Cheyenne. 
No wonder,” he concludes, “Uncle Sam sometimes loses out!” 

To the average American citizen, equipped only with a theo- 
retical knowledge of his government, the practical process by 
which he is ruled (I will not subscribe to the fiction that he 
rules) seems cryptic and mysterious. But the Washington Soviets 
account for many of the invisible phases of influence and action 
that bewilder the uninformed citizen. They account, too, for 
the otherwise unaccountable things that Congress does or leaves 
undone: for the multiplicity of new laws, for the failure to repeal 
old laws whose usefulness has passed. It is the ceaseless and 
increasing pressure of the soviets that is ever making Big Gov- 
ernment, bigger. Whenever we want anything done passionately 
or urgently enough, we organize a soviet and put it over. Pres- 
sure here, pressure there, pressure everywhere,—government in 
the legislative branch becomes a mere yielding to extra-legal pow- 
ers. Laws that answer to the demands, not of a majority, but 
of a highly organized minority, are passed, and the burden of 
their enforcement added to the already too great load of the 
executive. Legal eccentricities and peculiarities are perpetuated. 
No thought is taken of the cost or the feasibility of enforcement. 
(Prohibition is, of course, the classic example.) Under such a 
system of legislation no ordered plan, no national point of view, 
no coordination, is possible. The chaos of a government strained 
to the breaking point flows out and over the land. 

The soviet pressures, likewise, account for the strange uni- 
formity in the platforms of the two major parties. Long before 
the conventions gather, pressures are at work upon the party 
leaders by use of much the same technique as that employed in 
Washington. It is probably because the average citizen has half- 
consciously sensed his individual impotence that less than sixty 
per cent of us take the trouble to cast our votes. 

It is plausible to argue, however, that if the sovietization of 
our government has taken place, then it is because such an evolu- 
tion answers to some deep-seated need of the nation. And it 
must be pointed out that there are great aggregations of business 
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men whose organizations go so far beyond the mere exercise of 
political pressure that they have better warrant for a place in 
the sun than others whose sole function is to operate as pres- 
sures. 

These associations are of great variety and scope. They have 
come to be because it has become recognized that there are many 
things, economic in nature, which can be achieved solely, or better, 
by groups than by individuals. They are like the old-time guilds, 
at work on a national instead of on a local scale. They resemble, 
in some cases, the boards of trade that are more or less directly 
related and responsible to European governments and have a visible, 
not invisible, function to perform; thus such boards of trade 
have long had a definite and constructive part to play in the 
development of the British Empire. Yet here in the United 
States, where they were looked upon with suspicion before the 
war and are still suspected in some quarters, their development 
bears analogy to the development of the trusts. 

When the war came our Government, through the Council of 
National Defense, its War Industries Board, War Trade Board, 
Food Administration, and other units, found it impossible to 
deal with thousands of scattered business men and officially asked 
all groups to organize into associations or similar bodies. Thus 
the war turned a corner. Associations found their place in Wash- 
ington. Indeed there are Federal officials who insist that asso- 
ciations, in a sense, won the war; that the Council of National 
Defense was, itself, a kind of association not very much more 
an integrated part of our Government than the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States now is. And certainly, since the 
war, many associations have earned additional plaudits for service 
rendered. Our automobile industry, the “friendly industry,” 
now our biggest industry, could not have prospered so well save 
for codperative helpfulness more extensive than its members them- 
selves quite dare to reveal, since there are those in public life 
who smell corruption in all codperative effort between business 
men presumably in competition. Some vitally important scien- 
tific developments are due to codperative effort, and, without 
question, the amazing service that the Department of Commerce 
now renders to our business public is largely due to Secretary 
Hoover’s willingness to work with associations outside of the 
twilight zone. 

But it may seem that I am holding a brief for the Business 
Soviet, as distinct from all others. Not at all. 

In so far as associations operate as soviets, that is, to exercise 
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pressure on Congressmen, Senators, and other public men; in so 
far as they connive to disrupt or to discount the orderly processes 
by which our citizenry select their representatives to act as duly 
accredited free agents, they are like the other category of pres- 
sures,—those which aim at nothing save the redemption of Amer- 
ica as they see redemption. Conversely, in so far as they are 
able and willing to accept responsibility, to lend a helping hand 
to our Government when, and only when, they are asked to do 
so, their participation in national affairs would seem to be in 
order in the halcyon days of peace as well as in the fervent days of 
war. 

The immediate issue turns, thus, on actualities, and, presu- 
mably, unless our scheme of government is a delusion, our citi- 
zenry and our legislators are competent to judge of those actualities. 

With the industrialization of this nation we have crystallized 
and thrown up to the surface vast numbers of new fractional 
interests or groups which are by no means geographical. On occa- 
sion, over long periods, we have fought to establish machinery 
to break down the power of these fractions or groups; thus, in 
the thirty-five years since the passing of the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Law in 1890, we have passed more legislation regulative of com- 
merce and industry than has been passed for the same purpose 
in England in two centuries. Yet now we find that the strength 
of these fractions is so great that we have not: been able to break 
them down; on the contrary, in some instances Congress has, 
under pressure, given some of these groups immunity in various 
directions. ‘Thus, at least and to that extent, we have fought 
a long and losing battle between our old-time concept of govern- 
ment and a new concept; and it may well be that during the next 
hundred years we will fight the battle between government by 
more or less invisible groups or soviets on one hand, and govern- 
ment by traditional universal franchise on the other hand. 

It is probable that we are now, at the very time when so much 
“respectable” support is given the soviet idea in America, already 
in the throes of this battle. To it, if we but think the question 
through, is due the excessive size and reach of our Government. 
To it are due a great many sources of restlessness and disquietude. 
To it is due our progressive impulse to belittle and to badger 
Congress, whose Senate, not far back, was the most esteemed 
legislative body in the world. 

What the end will be only the historian will tell. 

But meanwhile let us be honest with ourselves and with the 
world, let us admit that it is here in capitalistic America, and 
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not in Bolshevik Russia, that the soviet idea has reached its high- 
est development in modern times. Let us take what good there 
is in the idea and make it a legal part of the government, and 
let us have done with the evil part of it, and with the hypocrisy 
that gives it life. And finally if there be anyone who can cite 
a sound argument to prove that the soviet pressures, as they exist 
in Washington, are good and proper political instruments for a 
free people, then let him have a monument higher than Washing- 
ton’s or, more appropriately, a statue upon the Kremlin Wall. 


3. How the Washington Lobbies Work 
A 


Frep DeWrrr SHELTON, “Unofficial Representation at Washington,” Inde- 
pendent, January 2, 1926+ 


“The Washington Representative” has supplanted the old-style 
“lobbyist,” and with the change in name has come a new technique, 
a new modus operandi, which has put a different face on the vast 
system of unofficial representation that has become a fixture in 
the national capital. There has come a new dignity to this busi- 
ness, a new frankness and honesty. Also, in general, a new effec- 
tiveness. 

The word “lobby” has come to have a malodorous connotation. 
It implies undue influence exerted by particular interests which 
devote themselves to the lobbies of committee rooms and private 
rooms of members of Congress in an effort—dark and secretive 
—to influence legislation. One pictures a sinister and surrepti- 
tious drive on Congress by forces well “heeled” with funds. An 
agent (lobbyist) is hired who has the gift of a facile and per- 
suasive tongue, a way with men, an alert mind, and no New 
England conscience to guide him in choosing between right and 
wrong. He carries the moneybag of his employers with instruc- 
tions to get results and not to keep books on the expenditures he 
makes. At Washington, he buttonholes Senators and Represen- 
tatives and regales them singly and in groups with sumptuous 
dinners at the best hotels. Through persistence, social contact, 
political “pull,” and political pressure the skillful lobbyist finally 
sees an act of Congress placed on the statute books which gives 
him what he came to Washington to accomplish. 


+[For a list of the various organizations operating in Washington down 
to 1926, see Chapter XVII]. 
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This is the picture that most people used to see when the word 
“lobby” was mentioned. Many people still have the same picture 
in mind. At one time, the sort of thing I have described was 
not uncommon. It is now largely a thing of the past, despite 
occasional instances where the same trick is still employed. While 
such tactics are seldom used to-day, they are still less frequently 
successful when used. 

The art of influencing Congress for special ends has been em- 
ployed since the first Congress. In certain periods, the abuses 
have been flagrant; at other times, taken as a matter of course. 
When Woodrow Wilson became President in 1913, he was given 
evidences of practices that convinced him of a most unhealthy 
condition in the legislative affairs of the republic. In his. first 
message to Congress he denounced the system of what he called 
an “insidious lobby.” The result was a Congressional investiga- 
tion that revealed some startling facts. 

The findings of the committee may be said to have served as 
a sort of new code of practices for subsequent legislative activities 
of organizations. To-day, there is more frankness, more publicity, 
more direct appeal to public opinion, and with it all a more 
vigorous and unrelenting pressure brought to bear upon Con- 
gressional representatives. Group influence on Congress is greater 
to-day than ever before. 

The growth of organizations has proceeded to the point where 
scarcely a line of activity—industrial, commercial, social, religious, 
political, patriotic, fraternal, or what not—is not represented by a 
national association. At present, I can name in excess of two hun- 
dred such organizations. Of the number, Mr. Frank R. Kent con- 
siders that perhaps sixty are really effective, with sufficient financial 
or voting strength back of them to compel consideration. There are 
a great many that do not maintain offices in the capital but send 
representatives to Washington in the course of the sessions of 
Congress when some measure of special significance to them is 
up for consideration. 

This group of “legislative agents” is composed of men of 
marked ability. They are well paid and are adept in the art of 
political manceuvres and_ legislative procedure. Man for man 
they measure higher in ability than Congressmen. Behind them 
are enormous resources: of membership, wealth, and influence. 
This is the group that constitutes unofficial representation in 
our national Government. The schoolboys and girls who have 
been taught the simple outlines of our Federal Government should 
learn that representation is not as direct as it appears on paper, 
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It is easy to describe our Congress as a body made up of Repre- 
sentatives elected by direct vote of the people from 435 Congres- 
sional districts and from the forty-eight States. To learn, how- 
ever, of the actual workings of Congress one should know of this 
extragovernmental system of group representation which has super- 
imposed itself upon the constitutional structure of representation 
by geographical divisions. A Congressman has perhaps 235,000 
constituents in the eight or ten counties which he represents. 
The unofficial legislative representative may have a million im- 
portant constituents located in forty-eight States. 

There are a few outstanding organizations that enfold within 
their membership great bodies of citizens reaching into every 
State in the Union. There is the American Federation of Labor 
with an affiliated membership of approximately 3,000,000 union- 
ized workers. Since 1881, when it was organized, it has been 
continuously a factor at Washington, fighting at all times for ~ 
the rights and interests of its membership. The Federation has 
its national headquarters at Washington where it owns an eight- 
story office building. 

On a similar scale the business interests of the nation are 
represented by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
a federation of local chambers of commerce and trade associa- 
tions which came into existence in 1912. It now has in its mem- 
bership over 1,400 member organizations, with an underlying 
membership of approximately 800,000 individual business men, 
firms, and corporations. In addition, the Chamber has some 16,000 
individual and associate members—business men and firms— 
who give direct financial support. It is from this latter source 
that the bulk of the revenues are received. The National Cham- 
ber from its beginning has maintained its headquarters in Wash- 
ington and now occupies its own building, an imposing struc- 
ture of classic design, completed in 1924 at a cost of nearly 
$3,000,000. 

The farmers likewise are afforded nation-wide representation 
at Washington through the American Farm Bureau Federation 
which came into being in 1920. It is a federation of forty-five 
State farm bureaus, which have in turn a substructure of 1,800 
county farm bureaus. This organization claims to speak for some- 
thing like 2,000,000 farmers. Its head offices are at Chicago, 
the metropolis of corn and cattle; but from the first it has main- 
tained an office and staff in Washington to speak for agriculture 
on questions demanding national legislation. 

Three great agencies of public opinion—labor, business, agri- 
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culture! Their membership rosters include not quite fifteen per 
cent of the gainfully employed citizens of the United States. In- 
directly, however, they reflect the sentiments and philosophies of 
much greater numbers. They are permanent in character, na- 
tional in scope, have a continuing program, and represent sub- 
stantial economic and social groups with a common purpose. On 
all major issues in Congress they will be found drawing up their 
battle lines. 

There are many other associations actively functioning in the 
great game of influencing legislation, although they are not so 
broad in scope nor so powerful as the three I have described. The 
National Education Association, for example, for many years 
has been speaking nationally for several hundred thousand school- 
teachers. The National Grange vigorously espoused the farmers’ 
cause many years before the Farm Bureau Federation came into 
existence. It has a legislative representative in Washington, and 
while its numerical strength is not as great as the newer organi- 
zation, it still exerts a definite influence upon public policies at 
the national capital. 

Various business groups have their associations, such as the 
National Association of Manufacturers, the National Coal Asso- 
ciation, the lumber manufacturers, which vigorously assert their 
organized strength to protect the interests of their members in 
matters that particularly affect their special line of business. Then 
there is the American Legion representing directly nearly 700,000 
ex-service men and indirectly over 4,000,000 veterans of the World 
War. This organization has been largely responsible for many 
important pieces of legislation. The Anti-Saloon League, repre- 
senting nobody knows how many paying members, is still keeping 
an eagle eye on friends and foes of liquor in the Congressional 
legislative chambers. 

There are always a good many associations created by enthu- 
siasts for the purpose of initiating and putting through some spe- 
cific bill. These are likely to have short lives, flaming high for 
a while and then flickering out when their first purpose is achieved 
or hopelessly lost or when their sponsors’ enthusiasm cools to the 
point of closing their purses. But organizations of the other type 
go on year after year. Hach year they have a program to submit 
to Congress. They are equally alert on the defensive side. If a 
bill is introduced or advanced that is inimical to their members’ 
interests, the word is immediately flashed to the members through- 
out the country and the full force of the membership strength is 
called upon to join in concerted action of protest and opposition. 
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' The process of lawmaking is too complex to analyze accurately 
the various factors involved. The evidence is intangible, but 
one who watches the process can say with the greatest confidence 
that the special and unofficial bodies operating at Washington 
are in good measure responsible for much that becomes law. It 
was obvious, for example, that the famous Adamson Hight Hour 
Act of 1916, which was passed as an alternative to a general rail- 
way strike, was the direct result of the demands of the railway 
brotherhoods. Both friends and enemies of the prohibition move- 
ment agree that the Eighteenth Amendment was largely the work 
of the Anti-Saloon League. Since 1872 the Prohibition party 
had been trying to accomplish the same end, but it never got 
very far. The Anti-Saloon League came in at the psychological 
moment with copious funds, secured the election of Congress- 
men pledged to vote “dry,” and then applied the final pressure 
that brought success. 

The National Chamber of Commerce is quite generally given 
eredit for organizing the public support which finally brought 
to pass the Budget Act of 1921. The Chamber began agitating 
this question in 1912 and kept at it constantly until the bill 
was enacted. Other important measures with respect to which 
this organization played an important, if not decisive, part in- 
clude the Federal Water Power Act of 1920, the Transportation 
Act of 1920, the development of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, and many features of recent taxation and tariff 
acts. 

To cite other examples, the American Legion was responsible 
for the soldiers’ bonus act of 1924, and for other comprehensive 
legislation pertaining to the care of veterans of the World War. 
The American Farm Bureau Federation organized a farm bloc 
in Congress which from 1921 to 1923 held a balance of power 
through which the farm organization exerted tremendous influ- 
ence on legislation. 

How did these organizations accomplish these ends? Certainly, 
not by merely asking for them. They had to convince Congress 
that great bodies of voters and leaders were impatiently demand- 
ing action. Since one of the chief characteristics of the present- 
day legislative activities is the openness and frankness with which 
they are carried on, it is natural that publicity should be the 
principal weapon employed. Organizations now appeal to the 
mass of voters who read the daily newspapers in the attempt to 
build up a public opinion that will sustain them in their efforts. 
They issue news releases prepared by skilled publicity men who 
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know how to get their stories in the papers. They publish inter- 
esting house organs. 

Direct representations are made by legislative agents when bills 
are subjects of hearings by Congressional committees. They ap- 
pear before the committees and state their cases. Committee hear- 
ings often take on the appearance of a sharp contest between 
the best talent that the interested organizations can produce. When 
important measures are up for consideration in either House of 
Congress, the organizations direct their campaign fire at the indi- 
vidual members of that body. They send letters urging the im- 
portance of their stand. Perhaps the letter is accompanied by 
a printed brief giving facts, figures, and fancies. That such cam- 
paign matter strikes home is shown by the frequency with which 
members use it in debate on the floor. 

The President, too, is a point of attack. Delegations of organi- 
zation leaders call at the White House and urge him to indorse 
their proposals. Presidents’ messages reveal the effect of such 
influence and in some cases have contained specific recommenda- 
tions sponsored by national associations with the association men- 
tioned by name. At national political conventions these same dele- 
gations appear with planks that they want included in the party 
platforms. They are sometimes successful; more often not. They 
offer their wares in all the party camps alike. Experience has 
taught them, however, that results come easier by nonaffiliation 
with political parties. The American Federation of Labor has 
flirted with third parties and has tied its kite to particular Presi- 
dential candidates but has returned to its position of detachment. 
The farmers’ organization went into the business of forming a 
working bloc in the sixty-seventh Congress, but the effect, while 
positive at the time, left by-products of criticism that will probably 
deter it from repeating the performance. Detachment is the ac- 
cepted principle. This allows freedom in approaching whatever 
party is in power without prejudice. 

What does Congress think of these associations and their meth- 
ods? The Congressional Record frequently discloses diatribes of 
Congressmen against propaganda bodies. Often they are deliv- 
a by Congressmen who have been piqued by opposition from 
such a body to their pet policies. The same Congressmen gen- 
erally would accept with avidity the support of national asso- 
ciations for their own bills. 

What the ultimate development of unofficial representation 
by groups will be is hard to forecast. The effect may be good or 
bad depending on the character of leadership and the methods 
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used. It may be that Congress will have to take official cognizance 
of the system and provide some sort of official supervision. 


B 


Rosert B. Smitu, “Klan Spooks in Congress,’ Independent, June 19, 1926. 
Mr. Smith is Washington Correspondent for the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger 


One hot August night last summer the heavens around Wash- 
ington were illuminated by a great blaze across the Potomac River. 
The Ku-Klux Klan, with tens of thousands of its robed and hooded 
members gathered around, was burning a fiery cross. As the flames 
shot skyward they brought into view the Washington Monument 
and the Lincoln Memorial. Far away might have been seen the 
dim outlines of the Congressional Library where with reverent care 
is kept the Constitution of the United States guaranteeing re- 
ligious liberty to all. 

The sixty-ninth Congress convened in December. It had not 
been sitting long before it became apparent that the Klan had 
moved into the Capitol and definitely established itself in the 
United States Senate. Events since then have furnished con- 
vincing proof that it now has its bloc there and that it thrusts 
itself into every important legislative issue that comes up. It. 
has an opinion on every subject, and it has its compact, well- 
disciplined group of Senators to move with alacrity when the 
Imperial Wizard commands. Be it the appointment of an Inter- 
state Commerce Commissioner or the ratification of a foreign debt 
settlement, the Grand Kleagle has his eagle-eyed agents peering 
into the Senate chamber to see that the Klan bloc votes right. 
Not since the days of the Know-Nothing party has the Capitol 
witnessed such a spectacle. 

The exact numerical strength of the Klan bloc cannot be de- 
termined. It is of a varying quantity, depending upon the strength 
of the order in a particular State and the proximity of election 
day. The States in which the Klan’s political influence is con- 
sidered strongest now are Indiana, Oklahoma, Colorado, Ohio, 
West Virginia, Oregon, and Texas. It may be questioned whether 
any Senator is actually a member of the Klan; at least none 
will confess to membership. But with an eye on the power of 
the Klan at the ballot box, about half a dozen Senators are almost 
as responsive to the will of the Grand Dragon as if they were 
members, and there are others who join with them as often as 
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they can without doing too much violence to their pledges of 
party loyalty. But whatever its strength, the Klan group is large 
enough on close issues to demand recognition behind the scenes, 
and in lining up their forces for a roll call, party leaders have 
found it necessary to inquire into the position of the Klan before 
they could make an accurate poll. So far, it happens that the 
order has been almost always on the losing side. 

The World Court was the first major issue of the past session 
to engage the Klan’s attention. Consideration of the protocol was 
begun in the Senate on December 17 and immediately Klan jour- 
nals all over the country began to fulminate against its ratifica- 
tion with arguments so grotesque that they must have made even 
some of the most ardent irreconcilables shudder with disgust. The 
Senate was bombarded for weeks by Klan newspapers, by Klan 
literature, and by torrents of form letters and telegrams quite 
easily recognizable as Klan propaganda. Wizards, kleagles, and 
dragons threatened pro-Court Senators with vengeance at the 
polls. Senator Simeon Fess of Ohio, somewhat bolder than most 
of his colleagues, bluntly wrote the chief of the Buckeye Klans- 
men telling him to do his worst and then voted to ratify the 
protocol. But such bravery was rare. Some yielded to the Klan 
pressure and went over to the irreconcilable banner. Only the 
fact that they were pledged in black and white to support the 
protocol prevented many others from surrendering to the Klan 
terror. 

The Court protocol, of course, was ratified, but the Klan news- 
papers lost no time in laying claim to the credit for having 
forced the acceptance of reservations which friends of the Court 
called “nullifying” and which now threaten to block the exchange 
of ratifications with other nations. 

The Italian debt settlement was the next object of the Klan’s 
wrath. The idea of making so favorable a settlement with a Catho- 
lic nation like Italy appealed to the Klan as most un-American. 
For a time it seemed the Italian settlement would be rejected. 
The fight was long and bitter. Many Senators opposed the settle- 
ment without regard for the Klan’s view. Some others opposed 
it because of the Klan’s position. Still others, trembling be- 
tween the party whip on one side and Klan spooks on the other, 
floundered about in a state of pitiable uncertainty until they se- 
cured a special dispensation to vote for the settlement by promising 
to be “good” in the future. 

The Klan scrutinizes Federal appointments carefully for re- 
ligious disqualifications. Its activities in this respect were brought 
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to light in the Senate contest over the nomination of Thomas F. 
‘Woodlock of New York to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Mr. Woodlock’s confirmation was opposed by some Senators be- 
cause of his economic views, but the Klan turned thumbs down 
on him because he was a Catholic. The nomination was debated 
behind closed doors under a heavy veil of secrecy. The climax 
of Senatorial cowardice, however, came when it was decided to 
keep the roll call secret.. Angry protests were shouted and re- 
peated attempts were made to give the roll call to the press, but 
Senators were admonished to observe the seal of secrecy under 
pain of instant expulsion. 

What had happened was this: Certain members of the Klan 
bloc had promised to vote against Mr. Woodlock. Then when 
the pressure became too strong from another direction in favor 
of confirmation they began to waver. Some of the most subtle 
wirepulling the Senate has seen in years began. With the assur- 
ance that their vote would never be revealed, pledges to the Klan 
were broken right and left, and the Senate, by a substantial ma- 
jority, consented to the appointment of Mr. Woodlock. There 
was anguish in the hearts of the Klan-dominated Senators when 
Senator Key Pittman of Nevada, Senator Borah of Idaho, Senator 
Norris of Nebraska, and others began a determined fight to lift 
the lid of secrecy. “It would ruin me with my people back 
home if they heard I voted for Woodlock!” was the agonized ex- 
clamation of one Senator as reported on the grapevine operating 
between the cloakroom and the press gallery. The candid Senator 
from Michigan, James Couzens, is said to have blurted out im- 
patiently in the executive session: “What’s the use of beating 
around the bush on this question? We know that certain Sena- 
tors don’t want their votes to be known because they are afraid 
of the Klan!” 

A familiar figure in the corridors and ante-rooms, and even 
on the floor of the Senate itself, is William F. Zumbrunn who 
acts as chief counsel for the Klan’s national headquarters in Wash- 
ington. A man of engaging personality and much ability, he may 
be seen at the Capitol whenever anything of importance is going 
on. He is on intimate terms with many Senators and fraternizes 
with them socially as well as politically. His status is somewhat 
comparable to that of Wayne B. Wheeler, the late chief counsel of 
the Anti-Saloon League, although there is no instance of his 
having actually written a bill for Congress. 

It was something of a jolt to Senators when Mr. Zumbrunn 
marched in the front door of the chamber at the side of Federal 
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Judge George W. English of Illinois, called to the bar for trial 
on impeachment charges of high misdemeanors, and took his 
seat as one of the counsel of the accused judge. The Senate has 
set Judge English’s trial for November 10, and Mr. Zumbrunn 
may be expected to be on hand to sit within the Senate chamber 
as one of the advocates of the Judge’s cause throughout the pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr. Zumbrunn first gained recognition in Senatorial affairs 
by coming to Washington from Oklahoma to act as counsel for 
Senator Earle B. Mayfield of Texas, whose election was contested. 
The Mayfield contest was largely a Klan and anti-Klan fight. 
Mr. Zumbrunn displayed rare skill in the handling of the long 
and tedious case, and in the end Senator Mayfield was given a 
clear title to his seat. 

The next big contested election case to stir the Senate was that 
of Senator Smith W. Brookhart and his Democratic opponent, 
Daniel F. Steck. Here, again, Mr. Zumbrunn appeared, this time 
as the counsel for Mr. Steck. There was no apparent reason why 
the Klan should have preferred Mr. Steck to Mr. Brookhart unless 
it was the latter’s espousal of the cause of the late Robert M. 
LaFollette, the implacable foe of the Klan. Perhaps it didn’t 
have any preference, but it is a matter of record that the Klan 
bloc lined up almost solidly for Mr. Steck, and Mr. Brook- 
hart, by the narrowest of margins, was sent back to the Corn 
Belt. : 

The Klan support of the national education bill was a power- 
ful factor in its consideration. Not less than 170 members, it is 
said, were pledged to vote for the measure if it reached the floor 
of the House. But in the end the Klan aid probably hurt it. 
All the anti-Klan’ forces rallied to the opposition and after a 
spirited struggle had it sidetracked until next session. 

Whether the Klan will be stronger or weaker in the next Con- 
gress cannot be forecast. When the organization appears to be 
dying down in one State it takes on a new lease of life in another. 
Just now there is much factional fighting among the Klansmen 
in some sections. Political movements based upon racial and 
religious prejudices travel in cycles in American history, and, 
given time, the Klan may die out as did Know-Nothingism when 
other issues of greater moment come forward. Democratie poli- 
ticians are hopeful that it will vanish before 1928 so that it will 
not be on hand to plague them at their convention then as it did 
at Madison Square Garden in 1924. But the outlook is not so 
favorable. 
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4, Lobbies in the States 
A 


Message of Governor LaFollette to the Wisconsin Legislature, 
May, 1905 


State of Wisconsin, Executive Office 
Madison, May 25, 1905 
To the Honorable, the Legislature : 

Upon the assembling of the Senate and assembly in joint session 
at the opening of the legislature on the twelfth day of January, 
1905, in the message then submitted, among other things pre- 
sented for your consideration, I said: 


I am not unmindful of the fact the members of the legislature are 
the agents of their constituents; that they must ever be ready to be 
made acquainted with their wishes and with the interests of the public. 
But that a system of lobbying, more reprehensible in its character 
than has yet been suggested to the public, has been maintained about 
this legislature for many years is well known to every man in public 
life. That it is desirable to put an end to this evil, all will agree. 
That it is possible, all should be anxious to demonstrate. 

I desire to be distinctly understood as favoring the fullest and 
freest discussion before committees, and, under proper regulations, 
before either or both branches of the legislature, by individuals or the 
representatives of interests affected, or which claim to be affected in 
any manner by proposed legislation, but I urge upon your considera- 
tion the enactment of a law that shall make it an offense, punishable 
by the heaviest money penalty and by imprisonment as well, for any 
lobby agent or lobby representative, employed and paid for his 
services by others, to attempt personally and directly to influence any 
member of the legislature to vote for or against any measure affecting 
the interests represented by such lobbyist. 


No one acquainted with the facts will venture to deny that the 
lobby has been very potent in legislation for many years in Wis- 
consin. 

Session after session the schoolbook lobby has suppressed or 
defeated legislation inimical to the interests of the schoolbook 
monopoly. 

Our laws upon trusts are weak and impotent. They serve 
merely to foil the enactment of something better. For three suc- 
cessive sessions I have urgently recommended revision and have 
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submitted plain and specific recommendations for effective legis- 
lation. A hostile lobby has found a way to block all legislation 
upon the subject. 

A telephone monopoly has for years, through the services of 
a paid lobby, prevented the enactment of a statute which would 
have given the people of this commonwealth a competitive service 
and assured them a reasonable rate. 

Without going back over that period of time covered by the 
impudent boast of a railway lobbyist, proclaimed in this capital, 
that “No bill has been enacted into law during the sixteen years 
last past in the interests of the people when objected to by the 
railroads,”—without going back further than the service of many 
members of this legislature extends, it admits of no denial that 
the railway lobby defeated the bill to increase railway taxes in 
1899, that it defeated the bill to increase railway taxes again in 
1901, that it defeated the bill to create a railway rate commis- 
sion in both of those sessions and again in 1903. The railway 
lobby maintained at this capitol since 1899 has cost the people 
of Wisconsin millions upon millions of dollars. 

At this session, and at every session for years, paid lobbyists 
have been employed about this legislature, by the railroads, who 
are incompetent to argue any proposition before a legislative com- 
mittee. They are a grade of men with whom the railway com- 
panies would not trust the trial of a petty damage suit in a justice 
court. They dog the footsteps of legislators in and out of the 
capitol, they follow them to their rooms and hotels, they are free 
with entertainment. It is their business more especially to see 
legislators personally. Their special talent seems to fit them 
more particularly for private argument. Their presence is an 
annoyance and a nuisance. Their employment here should con- 
stitute a statutory offense. 

The experience in Wisconsin is duplicated in every state in the 
Union where effort is made to emancipate legislation from cor- 
porate control. Governor Larrabee, writing of the long struggle 
which preceded the establishment of the Iowa Rate Commis- 
sion, said of the railway lobby the following: “If the items 
annually expended upon railroad lobbies were reported, these 
lobbies would soon be frowned, or even hissed, out of the legislative 
halls.” 

This legislature can at this session,—and who will assume the 
responsibility of saying it is not high time that it should at this 
session put all paid lobbyists under regulations that will make 
such scenes as have been notorious in the capital city of this state 
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for years, impossible for all time to come. I would neither rec- 
ommend nor approve of a law interfering with free and full 
public discussion of all measures of proposed legislation. Every 
opportunity and every courtesy should be extended to those who 
’ favor and to those who oppose any pending bill for open public 
discussion before committees and in either chamber before legis- 
lators and the public. Every legitimate argument which any 
lobbyist has to offer, and which any legislator ought to hear, can 
be presented before committees, before the legislators as a body, 
through the press, from the public platform, and through printed 
briefs and arguments placed in the hands of all members and 
accessible to the public. 

Corporate interests can maintain a strong lobby composed of 
able men at the capitol throughout the entire session. Those 
who would be heard in opposition cannot. How unjust it is to 
hold a public hearing, invite both sides to present arguments, 
and then when the hearing is over to allow the permanent lobby 
to continue the discussion with individual legislators personally 
through weeks of the session thereafter, without those opposed 
being present to hear and refute arguments. Leaving aside all 
question of any improper suggestion or inducement being pre- 
sented in a personal or private interview with a legislator, con- 
sider how unjust it is to the opposition and to the public to accord 
to one side such an advantage when it is denied, or impossible, 
to the other. 

The legislation which I most earnestly recommend is right in 
reason and is sanctioned by the highest authority. The most 
eminent writer in this country upon constitutional law has said: 


The law also seeks to cast its protection around legislative sessions 
and to shield them against corrupt and improper influences, by mak- 
ing void all contracts which have for their object to influence legisla- 
tion in any other manner than by such open and public presentation 
of facts, arguments, and appeals to reason as are recognized as proper 
and legitimate with all public bodies. While counsel may be properly 
employed to present the reasons in favor of any public measure to the 
body authorized to pass upon it, or to any of its committees empowered 
to collect facts and hear arguments, and parties interested may law- 
fully contract to pay for this service, yet to secretly approach the 
members of such a body, with a’view to influence their action at a 
time and in a manner that do not allow the presentation of opposite 
views, is improper and unfair to the opposing interest; and a con- 
tract to pay for this irregular and improper service would not be 
enforced by the law. 
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_ The chief justice of an appellate court, ranking second to none 
in the Union, says in a leading opinion on the subject, the fol- 
lowing; 


By the regular course of legislation organs are provided through 
which any parties may fairly and openly approach the legislature, and 
be heard with proofs and arguments respecting any legislative acts 
which they may be interested in, whether public or private. These 
organs are the various committees appointed to consider and report 
upon the matters to be acted upon by the whole body. 

When private interests are to be affected notice is given of the 
hearings before these committees, and thus opportunity is given to ad- 
verse parties to. meet face to face and obtain a fair and open hearing. 
And though these committees properly dispense with many of the rules 
which regulate hearings before judicial tribunals, yet common fair- 
ness requires that neither party shall be permitted to have secret 
consultations and exercise secret influences that are kept from the 
knowledge of the other party. The business of “lobby members” is 
not to go fairly and openly before the committees and present state- 
ments, proofs, and arguments that the other side has an opportunity 
to meet, and refute if they are wrong, but to go secretly to the 
members and ply them with statements and arguments that the other 
side cannot openly meet, however erroneous they may be, and to 
bring their illegitimate influences to bear upon them. If the “lobby 
member” is selected because of his political or personal influence, it 
aggravates the wrong. If his business is to unite various interests 
by means of projects that are called “log-rolling,” it is still worse. 
The practice of inducing members of the legislature to act under the 
influence of what they have eaten and drunk at houses of entertain- 
ment tends to render those of them who yield to such influences wholly 
unfit to act in such cases. The tendency and object of these influ- 
ences are to obtain by corruption what it is supposed cannot be 
obtained fairly. 


We have a statute requiring lobbyists to register with the Secre- 
tary of State before engaging in the business of lobbying. If 
lobbying privately and secretly with the individual is made an 
offense, it will go far to prevent any lobbyist from seeing or at- 
tempting to see a legislator alone. If, after a hearing is ended 
before any committee, further information is desired by the com- 
mittee, or any member or members of the committee, or of the 
legislature, lobby counsel upon both sides will always cheerfully 
respond to a call for a further public hearing in committee rooms 
or in either chamber of the legislature. No fear need be enter- 
tained that the members will be denied all of the information 
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which it is possible for those interested in legislation upon either 
side to furnish. 

To exclude lobbyists from the legislative halls may promote 
the comfort and convenience of members of the Senate and as- 
sembly. It would, in no measure, tend to eradicate the injustice 
and evil resulting from private and secret lobbying. Indeed, it 
might tend to increase instead. No. This legislature owes it to 
itself and to the people of the state to destroy the secret lobby, 
root and branch. 

Under the vigilant eyes of an awakened public the operations 
of the lobby have not been so openly offensive to decent morals 
at this session as at previous sessions. 

But the personal appeals of paid lobbyists have been persis- 
tently made to legislators throughout this session after hearings 
have been closed, after those representing the other side have 
retired from the capitol and from the city, believing, as they had 
the right to believe, that the discussion had closed. 

Personal, private lobbying is wrong in principle, and is abso- 
lutely certain to be vicious in practice. No legislation which has 
been enacted will be secure, and that which the public interests 
will require in the future will never be reasonably certain of at- 
tainment until the secret lobby with its misrepresentation and 
its wrongdoing is prohibited by law. 

I commend to your considerate judgment the enactment of a 
statute making it a penal offense for a paid lobbyist to approach 
a legislator privately or personally upon any matter which is the 
subject of legislation. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Rosert M. LAFouerts, Governor. 


B 


The Wisconsin Anti-Lobbying Law 


Wisconsin Statutes, 1923, I, Chap. 346, 2238-2240 


In introducing the text of this act, Rodney L. Mott, 
Materials Illustrative of American Government, 259-260 (Cen- 
tury, 1925), comments as follows: 


“The practice of lobbying is probably as old as legislative as- 
semblies themselves, but it seems not to have become important 
enough to be a serious menace to legislative honesty until after the 
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Civil War. The first attempts to curb the illegitimate forms of 
influencing legislators were invariably ineffective and sometimes 
absurd. The Georgia constitution of 1877 naively enacted that 
‘lobbying is declared to be a crime,’ but neglected to stipulate ex- 
actly what act should constitute the offense. As the rewards of 
securing favorable legislation increased, the evils of corrupt and 
unscrupulous legislative agents multiplied until popular demand 
forced many state legislatures to place stringent restrictions on 
their activities. The provisions from the Wisconsin statutes are 
illustrative of the stricter laws of this nature. Part of these pro- 
visions were passed as early as 1858, but the more important ones 
were placed on the statute books in 1899 and 1905. 

“Two sections (4482f and 44827) have been omitted from the 
portion reprinted here. These sections provide penalties for the 
various illegal acts described in the remainder of the law. Inas- 
much as the provisions of the statute were not passed at one time, 
penalties are not consistently proportioned to offenses, but vary 
from the disbarment of the offender from the privilege of acting 
as a legislative agent for a period of three years to a fine of $5,000 
or six months’ imprisonment.” 


Section 4482. Any person who shall, directly or indirectly, 
give or agree or offer to give any money or property or valuable 
thing or any security therefor to any person, for the service of 
such person or of any other person in procuring the passage or 
defeat of any measure before the legislature or before either house 
or any committee thereof, upon the contingency or condition of 
the passage or defeat of such measure, or. who shall receive, di- 
rectly or indirectly, or agree to receive any such money, property, 
thing of value or security therefor for such service, upon any such 
contingency or condition, or who, having a pecuniary or other 
interest, or acting as the agent or attorney of any person in pro- 
curing or attempting to procure the passage or defeat of any 
measure before the legislature or before either house or any com- 
mittee thereof, shall attempt in any manner to influence any 
member of such legislature for or against such measure, without 
first making known to such member the real and true interest he 
has in such measure, either personally or as such agent or attor- 
ney, shall be punished by imprisonment in the county jail not 
more than one year or by fine not exceeding two hundred dollars. 

Section 4482a. Every person, corporation or association which 
employs any person to act as counsel or agent to promote or oppose 
in any manner, the passage by the legislature of any legislation 
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affecting the pecuniary interests of any individual, association 
or corporation as distinct from those of the whole people of the 
state, or to act in any manner as a legislative counsel or agent 
in connection with any such legislation, shall, within one week 
after the date of such employment, cause the name of the person 
so employed or agreed. to be employed, to be entered upon a 
legislative docket as hereinafter provided. It shall also be the 
duty of the person so employed to enter or cause to be entered 
his name upon such docket. Upon the termination of such em- 
ployment such fact may be entered opposite the name of any 
person so employed either by the employer or employe. 

Section 44825. The secretary of state shall prepare and keep 
two legislative dockets in'conformity with the provisions of section 
4482a to 44829, inclusive, one of which shall be known as the 
docket of the legislative counsel before committees, and the other 
as the docket of legislative agents. . . . In such dockets shall be 
entered the names and business address of the employer, the name, 
residence and occupation of the person employed, the date of the 
employment and agreement therefore, the length of time that 
the employment is to continue, if such time can be determined, 
and the special subject or subjects of legislation, if any, to which 
the employment relates. Such dockets shall be public records and 
open to the inspection of any citizen upon demand at any time 
during the regular business hours of the office of the secretary 
of state. 

Section 4482c. . . . No person shall be employed as a legislative 
counsel or agent for a compensation dependent in any manner 
upon the passage or defeat of any proposed legislation or upon 
any other contingency connected with the action of the legisla- 
ture, or of either branch thereof, or of any committee thereof. 
No person whose name is entered on the docket of the legislative 
counsel shall render any service as legislative counsel or agent 
otherwise than by appearing before a committee, ... or by 
giving legal advice in the case of regular legal counsel of cor- 
porations or associations, unless his name is also entered on the 
docket of legislative agents. 

Section 4482d. Legislative counsel and agents required to have 
their names entered upon the legislative docket shall file with the 
secretary of state within ten days after the date of making such 
entry a written authorization to act as such, signed by the person 
or corporation employing them. 

Section 4482¢, Within thirty days after the final adjournment 
of the legislature every person, corporation or association, whose 
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name appears upon the legislative dockets of the session, shall file 
with the secretary of state a complete and detailed statement, 
sworn to before a notary public or justice of the peace 
by the person making the same, or in the case of a corporation 
by its president or treasurer, of all expenses paid or incurred by 
such person, corporation or association, in connection with the 
employment of legislative counsel or agents, or in connection 
with the promoting or opposing in any manner, the passage by 
the legislature of any legislation coming within the terms of sec- 
tion 4482a. Corporations and individuals within the provisions 
of sections 4482a to 4482g, inclusive, shall render such accounts 
in such form as shall be prescribed by the secretary of state, and 
such reports shall be open to public inspection. . . . 

Section 4482g. Sections 4482a to 4482f, inclusive, shall not 
apply to any municipality or other public corporation. 

Section 4482h. It shall be unlawful for any person employed 
for a pecuniary consideration, to act as legislative counsel or 
legislative agent, as defined by sections 4482a to 4482g, inclusive, 
to attempt personally and directly to influence any member of the 
legislature to vote for or against any measure pending therein, 
otherwise than by appearing before the regular committees thereof, 
when in session, or by newspaper publications, or by public ad- 
dresses, or by written or printed statements, arguments, or briefs, 
delivered to each member of the legislature; provided, that before 
delivering such statement, argument, or brief, twenty-five copies 
thereof shall be first deposited with the secretary of state. No 
officer, agent, appointee, or employe in the service of the state of 
Wisconsin, or of the United States, shall attempt to influence 
any member of the legislature to vote for or against any measure 
pending therein, affecting the pecuniary interests of such person, 
excepting in the manner authorized herein in the case of legis- 
lative counsel and legislative agents. 

Section 44827. It shall be unlawful for any person employed 
for a pecuniary consideration, to act as legislative counsel or leg- 
islative agent, as defined by section 4482a to 44829, inclusive, to 
go upon the floor of either house of the legislature, reserved for 
the members thereof, while in session, except upon the invitation 
of such house." 

1fIn order to give legal status to proper lobbying, and to curb that which 
is improper, a number of other states, such as Massachusetts and Kansas, 
have adopted similar laws. None of them are very effective. ] 
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5. Mail-Order Legislation 
A 


Kennetu L. Roperrs, “Mail-Order Legislation,” abridged, Saturday 
Evening Post, March 13, 1926 


As a result of the toil and the warning outcries of the Wash- 
ington cause representatives, the voice of the American people is” 
heard resounding raucously and imperiously through the halls 
of Congress. It is all very simple. The Washington represen- 
tative writes to his organization, saying: “Turn as many letters 
as possible on Senator Bluddle.” A few days later Senator Bluddle 
receives 376 letters squealing for something or other, and inter- 
prets the 376 letters as the voice of the people. There are those 
who complain fretfully that the voice could only be the voice 
of 17,000,000 people, even though it should be a unanimous 
voice, which it never is; that since it is divided, it seldom amounts 
to the voice of more than a few hundred thousand people or at 
the most a couple million; and that this, by comparison with 
the 93,000,000 voices that remain silent while only a small 
portion of the 17,000,000 are in action, doesn’t amount to shucks. 

Nevertheless and notwithstanding, it is the best voice of the 
people that the halls of Congress know anything about. The 
halls of Congress have little regard for the voices of 100,000,000 
people, so long as those voices are kept bottled up in the chests 
or larynxes of their owners, but they have a deep, reverent and 
abiding regard for fifty or a hundred voices that are lifted up 
in strident admonition or warning. 

In the early days of the present century and in the compara- 
tively calm and restful days of the last century, the mail of a 
senator or a representative could usually be carried comfortably 
in an overcoat pocket and handily opened, read and answered in an 
hour by any senator’s secretary or congressman’s wife. This 
left the remainder of the legislator’s day free for perusing the 
Congressional Record, listening to a few good ones in the cloak- 
room, and posing impressively on the floor of the Senate or the 
House for the benefit of the fat-headed constituents and honey- 
mooners in the gallery, who can be depended on to mistake voice 
and vanity for statesmanship and dignity. 

The mail usually contained modest requests for free seeds and 
communications concerning the status of Civil War pensions. 
Constituents wrote very few letters urging legislators to vote 
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for certain measures; for the constituents knew next to nothing 
about them, and expected the legislator to find out about them 
and vote right. Questions were frequently decided by debate on 
the floor of the Senate and the House and by the arguments and 
facts presented in debate—a state of affairs that seems as ridicu- 
lous and archaic to modern observers of legislative proceedings 
as the settling of a coal strike by pulling daisy petals. 

To-day a senator’s mail or the mail of a congressman who is 
a member of an important committee is completely filled with 
clear, concise and pregnant demands for him to cast a favorable 
vote for the McCucumber-Bolony Bill for the imposition of a pro- 
tective tariff of seven cents on asparagus forks; with passionate 
epistolary screams demanding that he throw a vote against the 
entry of the United States into the Mediterranean Olive Growers’ 
Congress; with feverish resolutions signed by several thousand 
people, in lead pencil, demanding a law to prevent the United 
States Government from operating restaurants in the Capitol in 
Washington and permitting French rolls to be sold therein; and 
with some fifty-seven other matters that call for immediate obe- 
dience on the part of the legislator. 

The letters come in by the sackload, by the truckload—nearly 
by the carload. Every letter demands that the senator vote in 
a certain way on a certain question that has neither been considered 
by the senator nor made available to the senator for study. Tele- 
grams of similar import come in to the senator in sheaves. Sen- 
ators from the heavily populated states are most violently af- 
flicted in this regard. 

When the office staff of Senator Fess of Ohio came to work 
one pleasant morning in 1925, 2600 telegrams were awaiting their 
pleasure. The staff worked until noon at the important task of 
opening the 2600 telegrams, and found that all 2600 of them were 
couched in practically the same phraseology, and demanded in no 
conciliatory language that Senator Fess vote favorably for a meas- 
ure which had not yet been debated on the Senate floor—the im- 
plication being that if Senator Fess did not vote as requested he 
would be the recipient of a brisk kick in the nether garments 
at the next election from each and every one of the 2600 telegram 
senders. 

Of all the magnificent growths that have taken place in Wash- 
ington during the past quarter century, human, departmental and 
architectural, there is nothing to compare with the growth in the 
number of representatives whose business it is to set the voice of 
the people to squawking and yowling for favorable legislation, 
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Ten years ago there was little talk of propaganda in the Ameri- 
can Congress, in spite of the large amount of biased and untrue 
information that was poured into eager American ears by the 
agents of allied nations. There was more mention of it five years 
ago, and a little more three years ago, and still more a year ago. 
To-day there is scarcely a speech made in the United States Senate 
in which there isn’t some mention—and usually rather protracted 
and peevish mention—of the tons of propaganda that are being 
poured into the Senate and House by every mail on every con- 
ceivable subject. 

An examination of a senator’s morning correspondence early 
in 1926 showed shoals of letters for and against an entry into 
the World Court, a thin trickle of letters for and against a loosen- 
ing in the restrictions in the Immigration Law, a similar trickle 
for and against a separate department of education, a scattering 
of letters demanding action on a separate department of avia- 
tion, a few cries in favor of soaking the state of Florida for 
her carelessness in refusing to impose an inheritance tax on her 
citizens, a well-organized protest from publishers and printers 
against the cruelty of the Government in printing a certain type 
of envelope in Government offices and thus taking bread from 
the mouths of commercial printers, a wild telegraphic scream 
from the motor-truck industry against the proposed tax of 2 
per cent on motor trucks, a passionate protest from various labor 
organizations against the creation of a bread trust, a frequently 
recurring yelp against the tax on industrial alcohol, and several 
minor moans, murmurs and complaints. 

Next month the letters may change. Other great, sacred causes 
may be filling the letters that pour into the offices of United States 
senators; but day after day and week after week and month after 
month they will continue to pour, telling the Senate of the United 
States exactly what to do and how to do it and otherwise parrot- 
ing the phrases that are pushed into their mouths by the Wash- 
ington cause representatives. 

A brief examination shows that a large part of the communi- 
cations that are popularly supposed by the bulk of American legis- 
lators to represent the voice of the people are obviously about as 
important and worthy of consideration as the letters that a teacher 
might dictate to a flock of kindergarten pupils. 

' The office of Senator James Reed of Missouri, for example, 
received some two hundred letters one morning from residents 
of a town near Philadelphia. A brief examination of the letters 
showed conclusively that their writers were under the impression 
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that they were communicating with the senator from Pennsyl- 
vania—whose name happens to be David Reed instead of James 
Reed. The blunder, of course, was made by whoever incited the 
residents of the town to instruct their senator as to the proper 
course of action to follow. 

Most senators claim that they are not influenced by the floods 
of propaganda letters that pour in on them. All of them, how- 
ever, are elected by direct vote of the people, and most of them 
have an earnest and profound desire to retain their senatorial 
dignity and prerogatives for the remainder of their days. Conse- 
quently, there are only a few senators who are sufficiently brave 
to instruct their secretaries to dump all form letters and tele- 
grams into the wastebasket, where they belong, as soon as they 
arrive, and to proceed to the consideration of all important meas- 
ures with open minds. 

Many of them listen with the keenest attention to the strident 
clamor of the letter writers, make a number of speeches calculated 
to show that they are as much braver than a lion as a lion is 
braver than a chipmunk, and then cast their votes on any piece 
of legislation along the lines dictated by the greatest number of 
letter writers. They apparently are not anxious to listen to the 
arguments for or against the subject under discussion; and the 
more independent senators frequently make the claim that many 
of their colleagues won’t even take the trouble to acquaint them- 
selves with the details of proposed legislation. 

“Tf we continue truckling to this sort of propaganda,” protested 
the Senate’s most prominent protester, Senator Reed of Missouri, 
during the so-called debate on the World Court, “this Senate 
will become so contemptible that it won’t be worth while for the 
Vice-President to criticize it.” 

It is not safe to attach undue importance to the utterance of 
any senator during the present age or era of great burning causes, 
but an examination of one or two of the most prominent argu- 
ments that were being bandied about by senators during the World 
Court fight seems to bear out the contention of Senator Reed. 

Some senators wished to stop all debate so that the measure 
‘ under consideration could be passed before a great many more 
letters poured in and caused senators to change their minds. 

Other: senators wished to continue the debate indefinitely on 
the ground that if it could be continued for a sufficient length 
of time enough people would write to senators to make them 
alter their opinions. 

Commissions and bureaus increase with equal rapidity under 
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Democratic and Republican Administrations, in spite of the windy 
assurances of the so-called leaders of both parties that a bureau- 
cracy is a terrible thing, directly opposed to the well-being of 
a republic, and that something ought to be done about it. 

It is therefore apparent that the representatives of great burning 
causes will continue to flock to Washington in greater and greater 
numbers, and that the Congress of the United States will continue 
to busy itself in framing laws to appease one group of letter writ- 
ers, and then in framing more laws to appease a second group of 
letter writers, and then in passing a whole flock of laws to quiet 
the mad cries of all the other letter writers in the country. 

Tf there exists in the nation a great organizer who wants to 
confer a lasting benefit on his fellow citizens, he might organize 
the unorganized 93,000,000 Americans into a letter-writing or- 
ganization that would deluge Congress with letters urging a law 
forbidding all legislators to read propaganda letters during the 
consideration of any piece of legislation. This would force them 
to consider all bills on their merits and to decide them on the 
basis of what the people ought to have instead of what the letter 
writers want. 

This might be pretty hard on the United States Senate at first, 
but its brain would probably begin to function normally in the 
end. 


B 


Branp WuHItTLocK, Forty Years of It, 230-233 (Appleton, 1925) 


.. . When they [the reformers] did not call at the office, they 
were writing letters. The favorite day for these expressions of 
the reforming spirit was Monday. I had been many months in the 
office, however, before I was able to make this generalization, 
though from the first I could observe that Monday took on some- 
thing of that dismal and somber tone which has given its name 
of blue Monday. In the early days of a simpler life in our coun- 
try, when the customs of the pioneer had not been superseded 
by the complexities of modern existence, its color used to be 
ascribed to the fact that it was wash day, and perhaps it has re- 
mained a sort of moral wash day ever since. At any rate we 
soon discovered that everyone who had a grievance or a complaint 
or a suggestion about his neighbor or some larger scheme of re- 
forming whole groups of the population was most likely to be 
heavily charged with it on Monday, and since the almost universal 
conception among us is that all reforms can be wrought by the 
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mayor, by the simple process of issuing an order to the police, 
these complaints were of course lodged at the mayor’s office. 

They were of a curious variety, expressing, I suppose, not only 
all the moral yearnings of mankind, but all the meaner moods 
of human nature, and each new Monday morning seemed to have 
in reserve, for a nature that was trying to keep its faith in hu- 
manity, some fresh and theretofore unimagined instance of the 
depths of little meannesses to which human nature is capable of 
sinking. Many of them came in person with their criticism, others 
sent anonymous letters. Then there were those who came to 
repeat ugly things they had heard about me; “I wouldn’t tell you 
this if I were not your friend. I think you ought to know it.” 
Later in the afternoon the evening newspapers, with the criti- 
cisms marked, were laid on my desk. All this made Monday the 
hardest day of the week, especially as the day closed with the 
hebdomadal session of the council, where one might find now 
and then some pretty discouraging examples of human meanness. 
Tuesday was not quite so bad, though it was trying; human nature 
seemed to run pretty high, or pretty low, on that day, too. By 
Wednesday, the atmosphere began to clear, and by Thursday and 
Friday, everyone seemed to be attending to his own business and 
letting the faults of his neighbors go unnoted or at least unre- 
ported, and Saturday was a day of such calm that one’s whole 
faith in humanity was miraculously restored; if the weather was 
fine one might almost discover human nature to be good as that 
nature which would reveal herself on the golf links. 

As a result of it all we finally made the deduction—my secre- 
tary Bernard Dailey, the stenographers in the office and the re- 
porters who formed so pleasant an element of the life there—that it 
was all due to the effects of the Sunday that had intervened. In 
the first place, people had leisure on that day and in that leisure 
they could whet up their consciences and set them to the congenial 
task of dissecting the characters of other people, or they could 
contemplate the evils in the world and resolve highly to make 
the mayor do away with them, and then after the custom of our 
land they could gorge on the huge Sunday noon dinner of roast 
beef, and then lie about all afternoon like pythons in a torpor 
which produced an indigestion so acute and lasting that for three 
days it passed very well for pious fervor and zeal for reform. 
Such at least was our theory, offered here solely in the scientific 
spirit, and not by any means as final. It was acquiesced in by all 
of us at the time, and has been supported by an unvarying series of 
data on the Monday mornings since then. 
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10. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


James M. Beck has summarized Burke’s doctrine in the following 
phrase: “A representative is supposed to vote for, not with, his 
constituents.” Discuss the function of a representative. 

What are the Washington Soviets, so called? To what extent do 
they affect opinion generally, or do they simply influence the 
members of Congress? 

“Tt is the ceaseless and increasing pressure of the Soviets that is 
ever making Big Government bigger.” What does the author 
mean? How does increase in the size of a governmental machine 
usually affect the ease of popular control? 

What influence did the War have upon the organization and de- 
velopment of the Soviets? 

How does the modern “legislative agent” differ from the old- 
fashioned lobbyist ? 

Mention and describe the scope and interests of a number of the 
larger organizations that conduct a continual lobby in Wash- 
ington. Obviously, the association works with the legislator 
first, but what methods do they have of getting their desires 
fulfilled by a direct appeal to the people?—the Anti-Saloon 
League, for instance, or the United States Chamber of Commerce. 
How do members of Congress as a rule regard the work and the 
influence of these unofficial representatives ? 

Describe the influence of the Klan in the matters of the World 
Court, and of the Woodlock appointment. 

Summarize the points made in Governor LaFollette’s message 
to the Wisconsin legislature. 

What are the chief provisions of the Wisconsin Anti-Lobbying 
Law? 


TOPICS FOR FURTHER INVESTIGATION AND 
DISCUSSION 


Is it generally true that representatives who refuse to be errand 
boys get themselves into this sort of trouble? From Clinton N. 
Gilbert’s “The Daily Mirror of Washington,” August 26, 1926, 
and headed “Why Finis Garrett of Tennessee Has Made En- 
emies.” Copyright 1926 by the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
Published by special permission of the Ledger Syndicate. 


Washington, Aug. 26. 
Finis Garrett, the Democratic leader of the House, who narrowly 
missed defeat in the recent Tennessee primaries, is the kind of 
representative who does not run errands in Washington for his con- 
stituents. Senator McKellar, who, according to the Tennessee press, 
had a hand in trying to put him out of the way, is tireless in the 
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performance of little services for the people back home. Mr. Garrett 
votes according to his own convictions, not as he thinks some persons 
in his district would like to have him vote. 

Every time a big issue arises he makes enemies. This time it was 
over the McNary-Haugen bill. He voted against it, and the American 
Farm Bureau Federation sent agents among the cotton growers of 
his district to teach him a lesson. A little before that he had the 
American Legion on his neck for voting against the soldiers’ bonus. 
And another time he had organized labor after him for voting against 
the child-labor amendment. You can see what kind of congressman 
he is from these votes—a conservative, very positive in his convictions 
and one who does not stop to count the cost of his votes or curry 
favor with his district by being an errand boy in Washington. 

He is an able man, perhaps the ablest on the Democratic side of 
the House, and that is saying a good deal, for the South, which is 
weakly represented in the Senate, sends a number of able men to the 
House. He has not the lightning quickness of mind of John Garner, 
of Texas, nor his genius for politics, but he is solider. He is an 
orator, one of the best in either branch of Congress. A taciturn man, 
with no great gift for personal popularity, he has risen to be a com- 
manding figure in Washington by his mental power, his courage and 
his ability in debate. 


OC. L. Jones, Statute Lawmaking, 39-40 (Macmillan, 1912), notes 
the following titles of special and local bills passed at a session of 
the North Carolina legislature, as illustrating the nature of such 
measures. Similar lists could be provided from almost any other 
state. 

“To prevent the throwing of sawdust in Big Ivey Creek in Bun- 
combe Co.” 

“To prevent the sale of malt, near-beer, and beerine in Macon Co.” 

“Providing that 4% feet shall be the lawful height of fences in 
Perquimas Co.” 

“To prevent depredations by turkeys, geese, ducks, and chickens in 
Catawba Co.” 

“To prevent the shooting of firecrackers within one mile of the 
postoffice at Haw River.” 

The title of another bill considered by the same legislature was 
“To make illegal the keeping of honey bees within 100 yards of the 
public roads in Pender Co.” When the bill came up for consideration, 
it appeared that the reason for its introduction was that mail 
carriers had been stung by bees when attempting to collect mail 
from boxes. One legislator inquired as to what legal means were to 
be adopted to keep the bees off the roads, while another moved to 
amend the bill so as to include in the prohibition wasps, bumble bees, 
and yellow jackets. 

Are such measures as these passed in response to a public opinion, 
or because there is no public opinion ? 

Comment on the following editorial suggestion in the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer, February 16, 1926 (it was called “The Osler Treat- 
ment for Laws”): 
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A novelty worthy of wider thought is the New Jersey proposal to 
limit the life of all statutes, except those embodying contract rights, 
to twenty-five years. Governor Moore advocated it in his inaugural 
address and a bill to that end has been framed for the Legislature. 
Immediate acceptance is of course out of the question. Popular 
response needs more time to study its desirability. At the same 
time it is well to have it expressed in definite form, for plans are 
afoot to bring it before the consideration of other States. 

The promoters feel that under this plan useless laws could be auto- 
matically discarded after conditions that brought them into being 
no longer exist. On the other hand, those which would continue to be 
serviceable could be re-enacted. There is no doubt that we have too 
many laws. They make much faster than they unmake and the 
problem of getting rid of the undesirable ones is difficult. The 
anesthetic process of tacitly regarding them as dead letters, like 
the Blue Laws, has its disadvantages. They sometimes show signs 
of life at embarrassing moments. 

The New Jersey idea offers a splendid plan for scrapping the 
obsolete. But it will enormously increase the problem of replace- 
ments. Fundamentally, many laws are still as sound as they ever 
were. To give these a new lease of life would be a stupendous 
undertaking in itself. Many of them should be corrected in minor 
details and many others should be entirely rewritten. All this is 
apart from the need for distinctly new legislation. 

When one considers what a task confronts legislators who attempt 
the recodification of laws on a single subject, the thought of bringing 
the whole organic body up to date becomes appalling. 


4. How has the following affected public opinion on legislation? 
From Haines and Haines, Principles and Problems of Govern- 
ment, 80 (Harper, 1926) : 

Before the invention of the printing press . . . public opinion was 
necessarily slow in forming, and even slower in making its influence 
felt in the management of public affairs. 


5. What is meant by mail-order legislation? How much influence do 
such methods have upon the ordinary congressman ? 

6. Frederic CO. Howe, The Confessions of a Reformer, Chap. xvii 
(Scribner’s, 1923), gives a fascinatingly interesting account of 
lawmaking at Columbus, dealing with the lobby and with many 
other phases of the problem. 

7. In studying the lobby and other outside influences upon legis- 
lators, one ought not to forget to study the make-up of the 
legislative body itself. The first good study of this problem is to 
be found in an article by Samuel P. Orth, called “Our State 
Legislatures,” originally printed in the Atlantic Monthly, De- 
cember, 1904, and later reprinted in Paul S. Reinsch, Readings on 
American State Government, 41-56 (Ginn, 1911). 

Perhaps the most recent such study will be found in the Ameri- 
can Political Science Review, November, 1925, in an article on 
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“The New Hampshire Legislature; Session of 1925,” by Andrew 
W. Edson and Robert C. Hardy. 

In the National Municipal Review, July, 1923, Victor J. West 
has an article on “California—The Home of the Split Session” 
in the series on “Our Legislative Mills.” After reading this 
article explain fully how this device enables the people to exert 
a more effective control over the process of legislation. See also 
Martin L. Faust, “Results of the Split-Session System of the 
West Virginia Legislature,” American Political Science Review, 
February, 1928. 

The following quotation is from R. J. Swenson, The National 
Government and Business, 37-88 (Century, 1924): 

- “Since 1875,” says Henry Loomis Nelson, “Congress has not 
legislated on the tariff: it has simply affirmed or ratified the 
decrees of the beneficiaries of the tariff. These people have 
transformed the government into a socialism in which they are 
not merely the favored class, they constitute the only class.” 
(Quoted by Franklin Pierce, The Tariff and the Trusts, 126.) 
The legislative history of every tariff bill since the Civil War 
shows that the protected interests have been well represented in 
Washington, either by special agents, or members of Congress, 
or both, and they got approximately what they wanted. Senators, 
especially, are not infrequently direct beneficiaries of the tariff 
they help to enact. This raises a question as to the morality and 
even the legality of many of the tariff schedules. See speeches 
by Senator Dolliver on the Payne-Aldrich Bill, 1909; hearings 
before Senate Lobby Committee, 1913; New York Herald, edi- 
torial, July 26, 1922; and the Senate debate on the Caraway 
resolution, of July 29, 1922; Charles S. Barrett, Uncle Reuben in 
Washington. 

On May 26, 1913, President Wilson issued the following state- 
ment through the press: 

“J think that the public ought to know the extraordinary exertions 
being made by the lobby in Washington to gain recognition for 
certain alterations of the tariff bill, Washington has seldom seen 
s0 numerous, so industrious, or so insidious a lobby. The newspapers 
are being filled with paid advertisements calculated to mislead the 
judgment of public men not only, but also the public opinion of the 
country itself. There is every evidence that money without limit is 
being spent to sustain this lobby and to create an appearance of a 
pressure of public opinion antagonistic to some of the chief items of 
the tariff bill. It is of serious interest to the country that the people 
at large should have no lobby and be voiceless in these matters, 
while great bodies of astute men seek to create an artificial opinion 
and to overcome the interests of the public for their private profit. 
It is thoroughly worth the while of the people of this country to 
take knowledge of this matter. Only public opinion can check and 
destroy it. 
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10. 


nls 


12. 


The government in all its branches ought to be relieved from this 
intolerable burden and this constant interruption to the calm progress 
of debate. I know that in this I am speaking for the Members of 
the two Houses, who would rejoice as much as I would to be released 
from this unbearable situation. (Maintenance of a Lobby to Influence 
Legislation, Hearings before a Subcommittee of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, U. S. Senate, 63 Cong., 1 Sess., pursuant to S. Res. 92, 
Voli,23 319133) 


... Speaking of the Fordney-McCumber Bill, Senator Under- 

wood said in an interview: “It looks as if those charged with 

the responsibility of writing the bill have accepted unqualifiedly 
the rates proposed by the special interests desiring protection 

‘and have not given consideration to the resultant effect on the 

general business of the country or the burdens that must be 

borne by the consumers of America.” (New York Times, June 

11, 1922.) And Senator Nelson, a Republican protectionist, 

said in the course of the debate on the same bill: “I never in 

all my life saw such a swarm of men as were around the 

Finance Committee while they had this bill before them. Day 

after day they came there with their handbags, they swarmed in 

the corridor, and the bill indicates that most of them got their 
work in well... . However, all this is ‘love’s labor lost.” We 
are in the hands of the wool Philistines. They have us by the 
throat, and so perhaps it would be wiser to take the medicine in 
silence and turn our heads toward Providence and hope to get 

relief from that source.” (Congressional Record, July 29, 1922.) 

Broun and Leech, Anthony Comstock, Chap. ix, 128ff. (Boni, 

1927), have a description of the lobby in Congress in 1872, when 

the purity legislation was passed. Compare the methods then 

used with the methods of present-day lobbyists; with the methods 
of the prohibition lobby described elsewhere in this volume. 

Stuart A. Rice, Farmers and Workers in American Politics 

(Longmans, Green, 1924), is a study of voting in twenty-one state 

legislatures. See also “The Behavior of Legislative Groups,” 

Political Science Quarterly, XI, 60-72 (1925), dealing with vot- 

ing in the New York Legislature; Quantitative Methods in Poli- 

tics by the same author, Part V (Knopf, 1928). 

The following articles, theses and reports have material of im- 

portance in connection with the study of this subject: 

A. Lawrence Lowell, “Influence of Party on Legislation in Eng- 
land and America,” Annual Report, American Historical Asso- 
ciation, 1901, I, 319-542. 

John H. Leek, “Legislative Reference Bureaus,” thesis at the 
University of Pennsylvania, 1925. 

William A. Boyce, Jr., “Women as Lobbyists,” National Munici- 
pal Review, September, 1927. 


18. 
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“Back Stage in Washington; Lobbying Unlimited,” Independent, 
May 7, 1927. 

An extensive bibliography appears in P. O. Ray, An Introduction 

to Political Parties and Practical Politics, 627-628 (Scribner’s, 

1925). 

Governor Johnson of Oklahoma expressed himself thus in his 

message to the legislature in 1927, regarding the lobby: 


The lobby is in our midst, it is encamped around the capitol, its 
emissaries mingle freely in our corridors and committee rooms, they 
aceost us on the street, they mingle with us in hotel corridors, they 
mold and shape the bent and trend of public sentiment, they set 
individuals, classes and elements of the legislature one against the 
other, they raise up artificial issues with which to divide honest men, 
they insidiously cultivate a false atmosphere in newspapers, they 
spread poisonous propaganda among your constituency with a view 
to winning you from the ways of rectitude and luring you into the 
household of abomination. And if you fail to yield to their wiles, 
they will attempt to so castigate your reputation for intelligence 
and so traduce your reputation for honesty, or to engender fear of 
reliance upon your own judgment to the end that you will yield to 
their enticements and their subtile force rather than face the jeers 
of a public opinion which has been created by their infamous tactics 
of misrepresentation and deceit. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


EXECUTIVE LEADERSHIP IN LEGISLATION AS AN AGENCY 
OF PUBLIC OPINION 


If one will but read the opening clause of each of the first 
three articles of the Constitution of the United States, he will 
observe that the three departments of the government were 
intended by the Constitutional Fathers to be separate and dis- 
tinct. ‘All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in 
a Congress of the United States”; “The executive power shall 
be vested in a President of the United States of America” ; 
“The judicial power of the United States shall be vested in one 
Supreme Court, and in such inferior courts as Congress may 
from time to time ordain and establish.” Thus was the doctrine 
of the separation of powers written into our fundamental law. 

This doctrine appears to be, under modern conditions, one 
of those things which is fine in theory, but which does not work 
well in practice. We sometimes find that little progress is made 
with legislation because the President and Congress (even 
though of the same party) do not agree; again we find the 
President and Congress at loggerheads, as after the election 
of 1918, because they are of opposing parties. Nowhere else 
does one find a parallel situation. As one looks at the great 
governments of Europe, he finds the real executive chosen by, 
and responsible to, the legislature. As he surveys the field of 
business organization, he finds the executive chosen by, and 
responsible to the Board of Directors, but empowered by them 
to do what in his judgment the exigencies of the situation may 
require. ‘That is to say, he does his work as best he can, doing 
what appears to be necessary without constant worry as to 
whether the power he uses is an executive or legislative power. 
It is a significant thing—and no accident—that the three Presi- 
dents since the Civil War whose names are most familiar 
(Cleveland, Roosevelt and Wilson) and whose terms were 
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periods of notable accomplishment, conducted the government 
upon exactly this principle. Roosevelt regarded the White 
House as a great stage, upon which he was the leading actor, 
and he conceived it to be a part of his duty to have something 
of interest happening there all the time. If he held the people’s 
interest and attention—and he did—he could influence their 
thought. These three men provided real leadership. They 
led Congress; they influenced legislation. 

It is likewise significant that those presidents whose names 
are chiefly remembered because they occupied that great office, 
took little or no responsibility and provided no active leader- 
ship, either through natural disinclination, or because of con- 
stitutional scruples. If the former, theirs are simply names. 
If the latter, they were forced in practice to overcome these 
scruples to avoid the virtual defeat and failure of their whole 
program. 

The opening selection is from a report on presidential leader- 
ship prepared by two former members of the Political Science 
staff at the University of Pennsylvania. The report makes 
clear the necessity for such leadership and enumerates the 
methods used in asserting it by our most recent aggressive 
presidential leader. The second selection further illustrates one 
of these methods by giving the text of a presidential veto 
message, while the third turns our attention from the field of 
national politics, to that of the state politics, presenting a care- 
ful analysis of the influence of the governor of one typical 
state. 

We next turn from the heads of the whole administration, 
to the heads of individual departments within the administra- 
tion, the fourth selection presenting a number of recommenda- 
tions found in the reports of the various department heads for 
1925. The final selection shows by a detailed study of one 
specific case, the way in which the recommendations of depart- 
ment heads, repeated year after year, influence Congress, and 
finally bring about the passage of desired legislation. Numer- 
ous measures have been enacted because of the continued in- 
sistence of these men that such legislation was necessary. 
Among such might be noted the enactments concerning the 
General Land Office, the Office of Experiment Stations, and 
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many others. There is, however, no better illustration than 
that involved in the creation of the Federal Power Commission 
in 1920. 


1. Presidential Leadership in Legislation 


Paut S. Krrser, now Professor of Merchandising, Temple University, and 
Harry A. Bartu, now Professor of Political Science, 
University of Oklahoma 


A noted publicist recently said: “Sooner or later in the life 
of every President there comes a time when he stands at Arma- 
geddon and battles with the Senate.” This quotation expresses 
the relationship not only between the President and the Senate 
but between the President and Congress. They are undoubtedly 
forced by events into a struggle for control of the Government 
policy. The Constitution gives legislative powers to Congress, but 
the President can veto laws. ‘Thus the Constitution sets up 
two distinct bodies, separately elected, to pass upon legislation. 
It is this fact which has caused the conflict as stated in the 
above quotation. Tither the President or Congress has assumed 
leadership at various times, and often in opposition to the other. 

The attitude of the President has not been the same through- 
out our history as to what part the President should play in lead- 
ership. Washington, Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln, Cleveland, 
Roosevelt and Wilson are historic examples of Presidents who 
have taken an aggressive attitude in leadership. Many Presidents, 
however, have taken the opposite, as did Taft and Harding. It 
is significant that these also have been forced to play a guiding 
role in legislation even against their own inclinations. Probably 
President Wilson went the farthest in exerting his influence upon 
law-making. Before he attained the Presidency he expressed the 
view that the President should guide legislation. For example, 
he stated that a President “must be Prime Minister, as much con- 
cerned with the guidance of legislation as with the execution of 
the law.” Speaking of the two Houses of Congress Mr. Wilson 
said: “It may be laid down as a political maxim that when the 
several chief organs of government are separated by organic law, 
and offset against each other in jealous seclusion . . . they must 
of necessity be united by pressure from without. ... They can- 
not remain checked and balanced against one another; they must 
act and act together. They must therefore of their own will or 
of mere necessity obey an outside master.” And lastly he states, 
“the separation of the right to plan from the duty to execute 
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has always led to blundering and inefficiency.” When elected he 
carried his theories into practice. He used the following methods 
to influence legislation: 

1. He moved his office from the White House to the Capitol 
Building (where Congress meets) and constantly conferred with 
House and Senate leaders on all important measures. 

%. He used his influence to have the Democratic caucus agree | 
to pass no local river and harbor or pension bills, until the two 
major bills which he sponsored—the Underwood Tariff Bill and 
the Bill creating the Federal Reserve Banking System—were passed. 

3. He refused to agree to a recess for the Congress unless im- 
portant measures were enacted. An example of this occurred in 
1913 when he brought pressure to bear to prevent the Senate from 
adjourning without passing the Federal Reserve Bill. 

4. He threatened to call extra sessions should Congress adjourn 
without passing needed measures which he supported. He used 
this threat when attempting to pass the Shipping Bill of 1915. 

5. He threatened to “stump” the country if Congress defeated 
measures which he sanctioned. He actually stumped the country 
when Congress refused to pass preparedness measures in 1916, and 
more recently in 1919 when the Senate rejected the Versailles 
treaty. He thus appealed to the people to bring pressure on their 
representatives, in an attempt to secure action. 

6. By frequent interviews with newspaper men, he kept public 
attention on Washington and thus kept Congress constantly before 
the gaze of the nation. He made it a point to have weekly con- 
ferences with reporters in his first term. 

%. He threatened to veto bills if not agreeable to his views. His 
action on the Immigration Bill of 1917 is typical. 

8. He made frequent personal appearances before Congress. He 
was the first President since 1801 to address Congress personally. 
His addresses were always short and dealt with one or at most two 
or three subjects. This kept the public continuously informed. 

9. He has been accused of withholding patronage from. Con- 
gressmen who disagreed with him, but he deriied this. Representa- 
tives Hullings and Hamilton and Senator Cummins have all made 
such statements. Whether President Wilson did this or not, it is 
certain that some Presidents have done so.* 


1[A fine illustration of this is Lincoln’s use of the patronage to secure 
votes for the admission of Nevada in 1864, in order that this state might 
later approve the Thirteenth Amendment. Charles A. Dana, Recollections 
of the Oiwil War, 174-177. Quoted in Rodney L. Mott, Materials Illustra- 
tive of American Government, 109-111 (Century, 1925).] 
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In general, it may be said that President Wilson’s method was 
an appeal to public opinion. He continuously kept this opinion 
aroused and used this to force Congress to pass legislation which 
he deemed necessary. President Roosevelt did the same thing. He 
always appealed to the public and stated that the only way to deal 
with the Senate was “with a big stick.’ These methods illus- 
trated above are not peculiar to President Wilson; all executives 
who have attempted to guide legislation have used them to some 
extent. 

The Tariff Act of 1913, the Federal Reserve Act of 1914, the 
Shipping Act of 1916, the Farm Loan Act of 1916, the Federal 
Trade Commission Law of 1914, the Railway Law of 1916, and 
almost all the war measures may be traced in large measure to 
President Wilson’s influence. 

With the election of President Harding, a man came into office 
who believed that the President ought not to assume leadership 
in legislation. He stated his views on many occasions during the 
presidential election campaign. On one occasion he said: “No man 
is big enough to run this great Republic.’ And on another he 
stated: “It is not surprising that we went far afield from safe and 
prescribed paths amid the war anxieties. There was the unfortu- 
nate tendency before; there was the surrender of Congress to the 
growing assumption of the Executive, before the World War 
imperilled all the practices we had learned to believe in. In the 
name of democracy we established autocracy.” Furthermore, he 
added: “Our first committal is the restoration of representative 
popular government, under the Constitution. Our vision includes 
more than a Chief Executive, we believe in a Cabinet. .. . The 
same vision includes a cordial understanding and co-ordinated ac- 
tivities with a House of Congress, and cordial co-operation along 
with the restored functions of the Senate, fit to be the greatest 
deliberative body in the world. Its members are the designated 
sentinels on the towers of constitutional government.” In his mes- 
sage to Congress, however, he stated: “We would go to the other 
extreme, equally objectionable, if Congress or the Senate should 
assume the functions of the Executive. Our highest duty is 
the preservation of the constituted powers of each, and the pro- 
motion of the spirit of co-operation so essential to our common 
welfare.” 

On coming into office he determined to carry out his theories, 
but found great difficulty. Shortly after his inauguration a bonus 
bill was almost passed through Congress. President Harding did 
not believe that the country could pay for a bonus at that time. As 
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a result, on July 12, 1921, he appeared in Congress and asked that 
the bill be shelved. He said: “It is unthinkable to expect a busi- 
ness revival and the resumption of the normal ways of peace while 
maintaining the excessive taxes of war. It is quite as unthinkable 
to reduce our tax burdens while committing our treasury to an 
additional obligation which ranges from three to five billions of 
dollars.” 

In accordance with his wish, the bill was shelved; a notable in- 
stance of a President’s leading Congress. But in spite of the 
amiable and tactful way in which the President delivered his 
message, it was at once seized upon with avidity by that clique of 
Senate critics which always opposes executive action in law-making. 
Said one :—“Under the conditions he has no right to come before 
this body or the other body and argue against the passage of a 
bill. He only has the right to veto that bill.” 

Said Mr. LaFollette: “The President’s action upon that occa- 
sion I regard as direct and unconstitutional interference with the 
legislative duties of Congress.” 

Various other Senators foresaw dire consequences from the 
President’s action. 

Many other Senators, disposed to defend the President’s policy, 
remained quiet in order to save time. 

President Harding intervened in Congress when a bill giving 
American coastwise ships free transit through the Panama Canal 
was due to pass. It was intimated to the Senate that it would be 
bad policy to pass such a bill which many believed broke a treaty 
with England on the eve of the Washington Conference when new 
treaties were to be entered into. This shelved this bill. 

Another instance occurred in the first days of April, 1922, when 
Congress attempted to dictate to the President as to where the 
American troops should be placed. The President has always 
determined this himself. Therefore President Harding objected 
and Congress immediately dropped the bill. Another instance of 
President Harding’s leadership occurred in August of 1921 when 
he sent a letter to Chairman Fordney, of the Ways and Means 
Committee, in which he expressed his absolute disapproval of the 
taxes on oils and crude petroleum imposed under the General 
Tariff Bill, which this Committee framed. A week later, the House 
acceded to President Harding’s demands and rejected, by a vote 
of 196 to 86, the tax on oil in the pending tariff bill. 

It is significant that when strong guidance is lacking, both 
Houses of Congress speedily disintegrate into hostile factions, 
groups and cliques and Congress drifts like a rudderless ship. 
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The public usually prefers a definite clear-cut course of action 
and is therefore favorable to executive leadership. 

There are periods of reaction when all classes resent “one man 
government,” as for example, at the end of the War. For a time 
Mr. Wilson was exceedingly unpopular and the incoming adminis- 
tration tactfully sought to avoid all show of leadership but this 
speedily changed and President Harding was even besought by 
both political friends and opponents to take up a more vigorous 
role. 

An editorial in the New York Times of February 28, 1922, com- 
ments upon presidential leadership stating: “What is lacking (in 
Congress) is some one to rise above all factions and all classes and 
in the name of the true interest of the whole nation to give to 
Congress a definite lead. Who this man should be there is no doubt 
whatever. It is not a question of the President forcing an unwel- 
come leadership upon Congress, but of Congress almost openly 
imploring him to give it a leadership which it is unable to develop 
within its own membership. If leadership was ever fairly thrust 
upon a President it is to-day upon Mr. Harding... .” 

Many believe that presidential leadership is inevitable. These 
believe that the President’s position is as described by one of our 
former Presidents: “For he (the President) is also the political 
leader of the nation, or has it in his choice to be. His is the only 
national voice in affairs. Let him once win the admiration and 
confidence of the country and no other single force can withstand 
him. . . . His position takes the imagination of the country. He 
is the representative of no constituency, but of the whole people. 
When he speaks in his true character, he speaks for no special in- 
terest. If he rightly interprets the national thought and boldly in- 
sists upon it, he is irresistible, and this country never feels the 
zest of action so much as when the President is of such insight 
and calibre. Its instinct is for united action, and it craves a single 
leader... . A President whom it trusts cannot only lead it, but 
form it to his own views. . . . His office is anything he has the 
sagacity and force to make it.” 

To an important extent presidential leadership is also a reflection 
of the business and social conditions of the country. When these 
latter are unsettled and turbulent there may be periods of factional 
dissolution, loss of party control and general weakness of all social 
organizations. We have been passing through such a period for 
8 years. Both political parties have revolted against their leaders 
and have refused to observe party teamwork. This proves not that 
we do not need leaders but that old issues are dying out and 
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new ones appearing. Presidential leadership must revive as soon 
as these issues become more clearly fixed in the public mind. 


2. The President’s Signature and Veto of Bills 


CALVIN CooLIpGE, a veto message, from the United States Daily, May 15, 
1926 


On May 14, 1926, President Coolidge gave his first veto to a 
piece of legislation for the first session of the 69th Congress. It 
was a bill which would have restored to the Army Chester A. 
Rothwell, a former captain, despite the fact that he had been 
mustered out of the Army upon a finding by the Army efficiency 
board because of inferior work. 

The full veto message was as follows: 


Herewith I return without my approval S. 2338, an act entitled 
“An act authorizing the President to reappoint Chester A. Roth- 
well, formerly a Captain of Engineers, United States Army, an 
officer of Engineers, United States Army.” 

This officer in the regular course of dealing with the personnel 
of the Army was discharged by reason of being placed in Class B 
which meant that his work was below average, by a provisional 
finding made by a board consisting of Major Generals Bullard, 
Shanks, Bundy, Ely, W. R. Smith, and Brigadier General Graves. 
His record shows that he was reported absent without leave from 
November 28th to December 1, 1919. 

He was relieved from duty at the University of Tennessee at the 
request of the Commanding General of the Southeastern Depart- 
ment because of a letter dated April 6, 1920, in which it was stated, 
“He does not give the Professor of Military Science and Tactics 
loyal support.” 

Major Anderson of the Corps of Engineers made an efficiency 
report covering the period, May 3 to July 30, 1920, in which he 
states, the officer “tends to reach decisions before fully informing 
himself.” The efficiency report of Major Sullivan, covering the 
period July 1, 1922, to May 12, 1923, gives his general estimate as 
“a below average officer.” 

The efficiency record of Major Sturdevant, Corps of Engineers, 
covering July 1 to October 1, 1923, states “He requires supervision 
in administrative details involving paper work or compliance with 
written instructions.” The report of Major Schley, Corps of Engi- 
neers, covering October 1, 1923, to March 20, 1924, contains ad- 
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verse comment on the personal action of the officer, stating that at 
one time he was reprimanded orally by the Commandant. 

The War Department states that “There is correspondence on file 
in subject’s record which shows that he has not always given care- 
ful attention to prompt payment” of legal obligations. An abbrevi- 
ated efficiency report by Colonel Fischer, Coast Artillery Corps, 
covering period August 28 to October 20, 1924, the War Depart- 
ment states contains “an enclosure with this report showing that 
subject was reprimanded and confined to his post for absence with- 
out authority from 7:00 p.m., October 7, to 3:00 P.M., October 8, 
1924.” 

This officer apparently served acceptably in France and was 
recommended for a decoration, which, however, was not given. A 
final classification board consisting of Major Generals Summerall 
and Sturgis and Brigadier Generals Bowley, Callan, Upton and 
Collins, on April 10, 1925, finally classified this officer in Class B 
by unanimous action, the basis of this action by the board being 
“Lacking in attention to duty, initiative in administrative and 
executive ability. Careless, indifferent. Fails to take advantage of 
his opportunities for improvement.” 

On May 26, 1925, the Adjutant General found that the placing of 
Captain Rothwell finally in Class B was justified by the entire 
record and recommended that the findings of the classification 
board be approved. This was done by the War Department and the 
officer was honorably discharged with one year’s pay June 23, 1925. 

Only one case has occurred in which an officer has been restored 
to the Army after having been discharged through Class B pro- 
ceedings, and that was because it was discovered that he should 
have been retired for physical disability incident to the service. 
This was done with the approval of the War Department and that 
officer was appointed and placed on the retired list. It is not neces- 
sary to set out in further detail the record of the officer. 

It must also be borne in mind that should he be reinstated he 
would deprive some first lieutenant on the active list of the Regular 
Army of a chance for promotion to the grade of captain, to which 
he is justly entitled. 

I deem it necessary for the discipline of our military forces that 
the judgment of the efficiency board should be accepted by the 
President and the Congress as final, unless some information 
develops which was not known at the time of their action and which 
otherwise would probably have caused them to reach a different 
conclusion. Nothing in this record indicates: that such is the case 
in relation to Captain Rothwell and I have therefore reluctantly 
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come to the conclusion that I must return this act without my 
approval. 


The White House CaLviIn CooLIDGE 
May 14, 1926 


3. The Governor’s Influence upon Legislation 


ANDREW W. Epson and Ropert C. Harpy, “The New Hampshire Legisla- 
ture: Session of 1925,” American Political Science 
Review, November, 1925+ 


Gradually people are coming to place more and more confidence 
in the governor, and to feel that he is their representative more 
truly than the legislature. It is interesting to note, in this con- 
nection, just what degree of control the executive exerts over the 
legislative body of New Hampshire. 

On the negative side Governor Winant was most successful. Not 
a single one of his vetoes was overridden and all were upheld by 
large majorities, most of them by virtually a unanimous vote. As 
we read over the vetoed bills, we wonder just how they ever suc- 
ceeded in passing the house of representatives and the senate in the 
first place. Certainly it does not make a favorable impression to 
see, that after both houses had duly passed a bill legalizing the 
shooting of male pheasants, a rare and expensive imported bird, 
in Merrimack county, the governor vetoed it and was upheld by the 
house by a vote of 319 to 2.. Nor does it seem flattering that a 
joint resolution allowing the state to assume responsibility for the 
crimes of mental defectives was passed by the General Court, the 
veto of which by the governor, who pointed out the bad precedent 
created, was upheld 294 to 2. It would seem that the governor was 
very careful in inspecting the bills brought to him to be signed, 
and was highly respected in the house, to justify such a complete 
reversal on its part. 

On the positive side, we will examine what part of the Governor’s 
program was enacted into law. It is well to recall that, while the 
senate and house were both strongly Republican, the governor did 
not have a large working majority. On some measures, notably 
the forty-eight hour law, he received more support from the Demo- 
cratic party than from his own, the Republican party. This ex- 
plains why not all of his program was favorably considered. 

i7his article is the work of two Dartmouth seniors, who worked under 
the direction of Professor Richardson of the Political Science department 
at Dartmouth. Professor Richardson was himself a member of this 
legislature. 
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For convenience we have listed the twenty more important items 
in the governor’s message and the legislature’s action on them. 


Governor Asked in His Message 


kk 


10. 


fale 


12. 


13. 


14. 


For special counsel to fight 
Boston and Maine abandon- 
ment of certain of its lines 
in New Hampshire. 

For an investigation of state 
finances and state depart- 
ments with a view to reorgan- 
ization. 

A dormitory for 
Normal School. 
Some action toward New 
Hampshire State University 
that would be the basis of 
future policy. 


Keene 


A committee to investigate 
the State Hospital. 
No loosening of dry law. 


A reduction of the Poll Tax. 
A Standard Co-operative 
Marketing Law. 

Some provision for an ac- 
curate state map. 

Provision for advertising the 
state. 


The Protection of Franconia 
Notch. 

The encouragement of the 
National Guard. 
Investigation of fire hazards 
at state institutions and ac- 
tion to eliminate them. 
Improvement of the method 
of taxing state and national 


banks, 


10. 


Tete 


12. 


13. 


14. 


Action of General Court 


This was granted. 


A special committee author 
ized and $20,000 appropri. 
ated for it. 


A bond issue was authorized 
for this purpose. 

The University was allowed 
one mill on each dollar of 
taxes collected, and out-of- 
state students limited to 12 
per cent of enrollment. 
This was authorized. 


Nothing was done contrary 
to this. 

The Poll Tax was reduced. 
Such a law was passed. 


$25,000 a year for five years 
appropriated for this purpose. 
$25,000 a year for two years 
appropriated for this pur- 
pose. 

The first State Park was au- 
thorized at Franconia Notch. 
Armories were provided for 
Berlin and Keene. 

This was done. 


Exemption on real estate re- 
moved. Tax raised on na- 
tional banks and lowered on 
savings banks and commit- 
tee appointed to investigate 
whole bank tax situation and 
report to next legislature. 
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Governor Asked in His Message Action of General Cowrt 


15. Reduction of auto license 15. Auto fees were reduced but 
fees and raising of gasoline gasoline tax untouched. 
tax. 

16. Retention of money collected 16. This was rejected. 
from income tax in state 


treasury. 

17. Passage of child labor amend- 17. This was not done. 
ment. 

18. aieanes of forty-eight hour 18. This was not done. 
aw. 


19. A survey of water-power re- 19. This was not done. 
sources and plan for future 
development. 

20. National banks and trust 20. This was not done. 
companies should be _ per- 
mitted to act as administra- 
tors and executors. 


Thus, of the governor’s twenty requests to the legislature, fifteen 
were granted and five refused. On the face of it this seems quite 
favorable, but when we notice that among the five requests refused 
were the laws limiting the hours of women and children in indus- 
tries to forty-eight a week, the child labor amendment to the Federal 
Constitution, the request for a survey of the water power resources 
of New Hampshire, and income tax and bank legislation of an 
important character, and also that one of the fifteen measures 
enacted at the governor’s request went but half-way, we realize 
that on the positive side Governor Winant was able to get but little 
more of his program adopted than failed, although on the negative 
side he was unusually successful. 


4, Recommendations of Cabinet Members 


All recommendations reprinted here are taken from the 1925 Annual 
Reports 


A 


Recommendations of the Postmaster-General 


“Recommendation has been made in previous annual reports for 
the enactment of legislation which would permit the Postmaster- 
General to appoint postmasters at offices of the third class as he 
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does now at offices of the fourth class. On June 30 there were 
15,113 presidential post offices. Of this number 11,068 were of the 
third class. It will be seen that a large majority of all of the 
appointments of postmasters which it is necessary for the President 
and the Senate to make are for third-class offices. It would relieve 
the President of a great amount of detail to transfer the authority 
for making these appointments to the Postmaster-General. There 
are only a few more than 4,000 offices of the first and second classes 
combined. If the President had to make appointments for these 
offices only, there would be comparatively few appointments in one 
year, and it would take much less of his time to sign commissions 
for the appointees and attend to other details in connection there- 
with than is required under the present arrangement. Recommen- 
dation for suitable legislation is included elsewhere.” (p. 11) 

“Recommendation has been made in previous reports that a 
change be made in the statute which requires an examination of 
bonds every two years with respect to their sufficiency, and that 
such bonds be renewed every four years. Most bonds of persons 
in the Postal Service are furnished by corporate surety companies 
which by law are under the supervision of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. Compliance with the statute, so far as it applies to such 
bonds, is unnecessary and results in loss of time and effort. The 
recommendation is renewed, and a draft of legislation suggested 
for this purpose is elsewhere included.” (p. 13) 

“The Comptroller-General has ruled that written contracts cov- 
ering the rental of. quarters for third-class post offices must be 
secured and filed in his office. For a great many years it has been 
the practice to grant postmasters at offices of the third class where 
the quarters are not under formal lease allowances for rent and to 
require and furnish with their accounts vouchers for disbursements 
made accordingly. This is not only practical but economical. The 
Government’s interests are fully protected as the owners of the 
buildings are required to sign a voucher showing the amounts paid. 

“The securing of written contracts will afford no additional 
safeguard, but on the contrary will tend to increase the amounts so 
paid for rentals. It is the experience of the department that where 
a landlord is required to execute a formal written contract binding 
him to certain stipulated terms and conditions he demands a very 
material increase in rental in order to provide for all possible con- 
tingencies. This is not the case where there is no formal written 
contract and the tenancy may be terminated either by the land- 
lord or by the department at will. 

“There are 9,217 post offices where the quarters are retained on 
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a rental basis not under formal contract, and it will require a 
great deal of work to obtain such, as well as increase the cost of 
rentals. I therefore recommend that legislation be secured limit- 
ing the requirement of formal written contracts to cases where the 
annual rental involved is $1,000 or more. A draft of suitable 
legistation is included elsewhere.” (p. 15) 

Many similar recommendations will be found from time to time 
throughout the report. The specific recommendations including 
the texts of the laws, run from page 75 to 81, and include the 
following: 

1. To amend the act of March 2, 1892, Chapter 177, section 
5 (28 Stat. 807) making changes in the time in which official 


’ bonds shall be examined and renewed. 


2. To provide for the appointment of postmasters of the third 
class by the Postmaster-General, by amending the act of July 12, 
1876. 

3. To amend the act of February 28, 1925, fixing the compensa- 
tion of employees in post offices. 

4, To amend the proviso of the first paragraph of section 1 of 
the act of May 22, 1920, so as to include printers, skilled laborers, 
village letter carriers, watchmen, messengers, laborers, and em- 
ployees of the motor-vehicle service below supervisory grades as 
eligible for retirement at the age of 65 years. 

5. To enable the Postmaster-General to contract for group life 
insurance for postal employees. 

6. To authorize the Postmaster-General to pay the actual and 
necessary expenses for moving the household goods of officers and 
regular clerks in the Railway Mail Service when arbitrarily trans- 
ferred from one official station to another for permanent duty. 

%. To enable the Postmaster-General to make contracts for the 
transportation of mail by aircraft at fixed rates per pound. 

8. To amend existing law by repealing section 2 of the act of 
January 21, 1914, requiring a report of action taken on claims of 
postmasters. 

9. Bills were introduced in the first and second sessions of the 
Sixty-eighth Congress (1923-1924) with the object of making fire- 
arms unmailable matter, but legislation upon the subject was not 
enacted. A law of this character is recommended as being in the 
interest of the general public. 

10. To amend the act of February 28, 1925, so as to increase the 
amount of accumulated sick leave which may be used. 

There are eleven similar recommendations dealing with the rou- 
tine matters of the department. 
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B 


Recommendations of the Secretary of Commerce 


Part III of the Annual report deals with legislative recommenda- 
tions, covering four pages (40-43, inc.). The part opens with a 
foreword stating that the:law requires that the Secretary of Com- 
merce shall include in his annual report “such recommendations as 
he shall deem necessary for the effective performance of the duties 
and purposes of the department.” In accordance with this require- 
ment a number of recommendations are submitted. 


C 
Recommendations of the Secretary of Labor 


Part II under the heading “Comment and Recommendations” 
runs from page 97 to page 137. It is interesting to observe how 
these comments travel from the bottom of the organization, up- 
wards. For instance, in the Annual Report of the Commissioner 
of Naturalization, legislative recommendations are presented on 
pages 24 to 27; the recommendations of the Secretary of Labor for 
the Bureau of Naturalization are to be found on pages 126 and 
127 of his Annual Report. Properly eriough, these recommenda- 
tions are, in the main, a condensation of those in the report of the 
Commissioner. This test can be easily applied to other bureaus 
in this department, and to other departments as well. The recom- 
mendations were summarized as follows: 

1. The erection of a Federal building permanently to house the 
Department of Labor. The lease on the building now rented is 
about to expire and the owners indicate the best terms of renewal 
to be at a rental 300 percent more than the present rate. 

2. Lower retirement age for Federal employees and a higher 
maximum rate of annuity. The age limit should be changed from 
70 to 60 after 30 years of service, and the maximum rate increased 
from $60 to $100 a month. It must be remembered that the 
retirement fund is entirely composed of money withheld from the 
employee’s pay envelopes. 

3. Some means of offsetting the disadvantages accruing to wage- 
earners because of the tendency to overdevelop certain industries. 
American workmen ought to have some assurance of an approxima- 
tion of 300 days’ work a year, if willing to do it. 

4. Facilities for clearing seasonal and part-time labor between 
localities and from one need or job to another. 
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5. Accident-prevention activities to make industry safe for work- 
ers. 

6. Study of jurisdictional disputes and elimination of waste 
caused thereby. 

?7. A study of apprenticeship systems, that the youth of the 
land may be better guided in the selection of vocations and industry 
better provided with the manpower it needs. 

8. A codification of alien laws. 

1. Immigration 
(a) Examinations should be made abroad and immigra- 
tion put on a more selective basis. 
(b) Slight revision of quota classes for humanity’s sake. 
(c) Preferences within quotas. 
(d) Comply with request of countries of this hemisphere 
desiring quota limitation. 
(e) Orientals. 
(f) Control and more thorough examination of alien sea- 
men. 
(g) Means of controlling smuggling. 
(h) Deportation, grounds for, and removal of time limi- 
tations of remedy. 
(<) Transportation expenses of families and goods of 
transferred employees. 
2. Enrollment of all aliens in country, to facilitate naturali- 
zation and make immigration laws effective. 
3. Naturalization 
(a) Remove inconsistencies. 
(b) Facilitate naturalization procedure. 
(c) Special naturalization courts needed. 
9. Model child-labor legislation for the District of Columbia. 
10. Continuation of activities to reduce infant and maternal 
mortality, to prevent so-called “delinquency,” to properly care for 
juvenile offenders of the law, and prevention and cure of certain 
children’s ailments. 
11. Ultimate aims toward ideal working and wage conditions for 
women, the mothers of future Americans. 


D 


Recommendations of the Secretary of Agriculture 


“Four subjects stand out prominently as suggesting a need for 
legislative or administrative action—freight rates, taxation, the 
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utilization of the public domain, and codperation. I will discuss 
each of these problems in more detail later in this report. Here 
I merely wish to point out that in two of them, freight rates and 
taxation, remedies for existing evils are absolutely dependent on 
action by Government authorities, and that the third subject, 
codperation, offers very large possibilities for useful advisory action 
by Government agencies acting under legislative authority.” Dis- 
cussion of these problems takes up the next eight or nine pages. 


5. Executive Influence from 1900 to 1920 Favoring the Crea- 
tion of a Federal Power Commission 


Minton Conover, The Federal Power Commission: Its History, Activities, 
and Organization, from Chap. i (Johns Hopkins University Press, 1923) 
This volume is No. 17 of the Service Monographs of the 
Institute for Government Research 


. . . Congress desired to encourage the development of power 
in connection with the rights of way which had been taken for the 
primary purpose of irrigation. To this end the act of May 11, 
1898, was passed. ... It provided that the rights of way for 
ditches or reservoirs which had been approved under the act of 
March 3, 1891 “may be used for purposes of water transportation, 
for domestic purposes, or for the development of power, as subsidi- 
ary to the main purpose of irrigation.” 

The permission given by the Secretary of the Interior for the 
construction of power plants and electrical equipment and other 
purposes was merely temporary under the acts of 1895 and 1898. 
If the land were taken up, by settlement or otherwise, the applicant 
had to make arrangements with the settler for the occupation of 
the right-of-way. This led to dissatisfaction on the part of both, 
and the Secretary of the Interior in 1899 pointed out the confusion 
of the fragmentary substantive laws and the consequent embarrass- 
ment of the department in their administration, declaring: 


A right-of-way cannot be obtained where it is intended to use 
the water exclusively as a means of creating power to run an 
electric or manufacturing plant or in hydraulic or placer mining, 
although when a right-of-way is once obtained for irrigation pur- 
poses it may also be used for these other purposes in a subsidiary 
way. 

The several acts relating to this subject should be brought together 
and harmonized in a new act, the terms of which should be broad 
and comprehensive enough to afford the widest possible use, for all 
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beneficial purposes, of the waters on the public lands and reserva- 
tions of the United States, so long as the same is consistent with the 
preservation of the public interests and the attainment of the pur- 
poses for which the various reservations are established.’ 
Subsequently, there were many similar recommendations by the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

Definite administration of water power-permits developed upon 
the Secretary of the Interior . . . who was himself empowered to 
formulate general regulations governing the issuance of permits, 
and any permission given by the Secretary might be revoked by 
him or his successor in his discretion. This power of regulation 
and revocation was of momentous significance in the development 
of an independent water-power commission. Its importance was 
emphatically revealed to the Sixty-fourth Congress: 


Believing that the Government would act in good faith and not 
make changes in the terms of permits of a nature which would 
endanger the investment after lessees had installed their plants, 
several million dollars were invested in power projects under this act. 
This confidence in the Government’s good faith was badly shattered, 
however, when in 1909, the then Secretary of the Interior revoked 25 
such permits, two days before he went out of office. The reason given 
after such a raid on water-power investments was not that the per- 
mittees had committed any wrongful act, but that the department 
had adopted new rules, and the Secretary wished to bring previous 
permittees under them. 

Reasonable, sensible, practicable, regulation safeguarding the pub- 
lic interest, no one objects to. But the present situation is not one 
of regulation, but strangulation. The trouble is that the federal 
policy covering the use of water-power is so narrow, so full of 
restrictions, so loaded down with conditions, that no prudent man 
will venture to embark in the business.” 


In the development of water-power administration, one of the 
greatest administrative needs was that of a time limit within 
which power projects might be completed. This was early em- 
phasized by the executive officers as well as by those private citizens 
who wished to prevent abuses by speculators and prospective water- 
power monopolists. In 1902 the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office declared : 


In the several grants by Congress of right-of-way over the public 
lands and reservations of the United States for railroads, canals, 

t Secretary of the Interior, Annual Report, 1899, p. xiii. 

2Pierce, Federal Water-power Regulation, 64 Cong., 1 Sess., S. doe. 
468, p. 4. 
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reservoirs, etc., the laws generally require that the same be con- 
structed within five years from the approval thereof by the Secretary 
of the Interior, but the Supreme Court has decided that a rights-of- 
way approved by the Secretary is thereafter beyond his jurisdiction 
and is only subject to revocation by Congress or by competent judicial 
authority for breach of conditions of the grant. 

In numerous cases rights-of-way have been approved by the De- 
partment and the time within which the plants were required to be 
completed has long expired, but the Department is powerless to take 
any action for their revocation, except to recommend to the Depart- 
ment of Justice the institution of suit to declare a forfeiture thereof, 
which would be expensive and tedious, or to recommend to Con- 
gress suitable legislation to enable it to dispose of such cases. 


Several times the department had called attention to this need. 
On May 9, 1900, a bill had been submitted by the department to 
Congress to remedy this situation, but Congress did not materially 
effect a change prior to 1902. 

Two constructive principles of power administration were in- 
cluded in a bill which the Department of the Interior submitted 
to Congress on March 19, 1902. One principle was that fees be 
charged for the use of rights-of-way. The other was that “the 
works authorized shall be completed and actually used for the 
purposes contemplated by the act within five years after the date 
of approval of the map,” under the penalty of revocation of the 
permit. If the project should be completed within the time limit, 
the Secretary of the Interior should confirm the permission as an 
easement. A kindred bill was submitted to Congress on April 4, 
1902. For years thereafter the Secretary of the Interior annually 
recommended remedial water rights legislation. In 1904, he 
declared that it was imperative. The following year the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office recalled that: 


Year after year the question of rights-of-way across public lands 
and reservation has been called to the attention of the Congress in the 
reports of the Secretary of the Interior and the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office. The laws on this subject are numerous and 
apparently often incongruous. Rights-of-way are granted contingent 
upon the execution of work within a definite time but decisions and 
practices are now in force under which it has become almost im- 
possible to divest the public lands of the incubus of these rights, 
granted conditionally in the first place, but still in existence, although 
the conditions were not fulfilled. 

Rights such as these are very numerous. They lie dormant until 
actual development has begun to take place, either under the reclama- 
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tion act or otherwise; then they appear in enormous numbers to the 
very serious hindrance of new enterprises.’ 


This administrative agitation for centralized federal control over 
water power became significant in 1905, when the administration 
of the forest reserves was transferred from the Department of the 
Interior to the Department of Agriculture by the act of February 
1, 1905. This had been repeatedly recommended by the Secretary 
of the Interior in his annual reports. When the transfer was 
made there were eighty-three forest reserves that had been created 
by Presidential proclamation under the act of March 3, 1891. 
These embraced 85,618,472 acres. 

After this transfer, the Secretary of the Interior still maintained 
control of the water power in the forest reserves and in the national 
parks and on the public lands. Concentration upon a definite policy 
of administration was at once effected. In 1905, the acting super- 
intendent of the Sequoia National Park officially stated: 


I would respectfully suggest that the water question in the park be 
inquired into, and that if the storage of the water is found necessary 
or beneficial the government build the dams and then let the power 
companies use it as it passes out of the park. Irrigation and power 
should grow together. Irrigation should not be sacrificed, limited, or 
governed in order that the profits of the power companies may in- 
crease; neither should power be prevented, so long as the right use of 
the water is not interfered with. They can thrive and aid each other 
for the general good so long as the government permits no encroach- 
ment on the park and retains control of the water, and by permitting 
it to run free across the park lines into the rivers of the state in such 
quantities as may be needed and providing for retaining the surplus 
water, which may be running to waste, until such time as it can be 
useful, even justice will be done to the people and to the power 
company.* 


In 1908, the Secretary of the Interior reported that: 


The right-of-way laws are neither equitable, certain, nor just. 
Some of these laws give everything to the grantee without protecting 
the people’s interests. Others fail absolutely to give the grantees 
that business security which must be the foundation for great de- 
velopment. Another class is so certain in wording that it cannot be 
administered without friction. All right-of-way laws should be 
codified and revised so that they will be just, reasonable, and certain. 
The grantees should have security against revocation, except because 


3 Annual Report, 1905, p. 337. 
4Ibid., p. 720. 
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of nonuse or misuse, and a sufficient period of enjoyment, so that 
they can afford to spend the necessary money for development. The 
people’s interests should be protected by provision for the return of 
the grant to their control at some reasonable time in the future, 
in order that it may be disposed of again according to the demands 
of the public welfare at that time. The best public interest also 
demands that the right-of-way laws provide a definite and speedy pro- 
cedure for the revocation of rights-of-way because of wilful and con- 
tinued nonuse or misuse.” 


At this time there was spreading throughout the country, a great 
propaganda for the conservation of natural resources including 
water-power. The increase of the population of the West and the 
consequent development of industries brought forward the possi- 
bility of greater uses of water-power. From 1905 to 1907, there 
was used in the United States approximately 23,000,000 horse- 
power of mechanical energy, of which 15 per cent was produced 
by water. The control of much of this power became concentrated 
in a few private interests.© Federal administrators ardently op- 
posed this. Reservation of water powers seemed to them to be 
emphatically advisable, and in 1909 the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office declared : 


These forces, which are now held in common ownership, should 
not fall into the control of monopolies and unlawful trusts, nor 
should they be withheld from use. While it would be a political 
blunder to permit them to pass into the exploitation of a small part of 
the people, it would be an economic crime to withhold them perma- 
nently from all. The one method would permit a part of the people 
to enrich themselves at the expense of the great majority, or, would 
require the many to pay tribute to the few in order to enjoy the 
privileges that these vast forces offer to all. The other would de 
stroy all opportunity and render these natural resources inert and 
worthless. 

The public lands of the United States lying between the meander 
lines of non-navigable streams or lakes and such streams or lakes and 
underneath such bodies or streams, should be reserved for the future 
use or disposition by the government; and all tracts of public lands 
valuable as power sites, or for the location of reservoirs, the con- 
struction of dams, and other works. necessary or incident to the 
utilization of the water-power of the various streams and bodies of 
water, should be reserved for the use and control of the government. 
The enactment of a provision of law similar to that . . . applicable 
to mineral lands, is suggested. Such a law would prevent the appro- 


5 Secretary of the Interior, Annual Report, 1908, p. 17. 
®*See Van Hise, Concentration and Control, pp. 160-164. 
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priation of these lands under the public land laws, except as ex- 
pressly provided. To protect and to conserve the rights of the gov- 
ernment, the law declaring the reservation should be enacted at once, 
and should be followed, if provision is not made concurrently there- 
with, by a statute which shall declare expressly the manner in which 
the rights to these lands may be obtained. 


By the end of the following year it was reported that approxi- 
mately 1,450,000 acres of the public domain had been withdrawn 
from disposition, pending legislation pertaining to water-power 
sites.° There were 149 reserves, embracing 1,500,000 acres of land 
along water courses in twelve states and territories. The needed 
legislation was partially realized by the act of June 25, 1910, which 
empowered the President at his discretion to withdraw temporarily 
from entry any of the public lands and reserve them for water- 
power sites and irrigation. 

A more definite movement was advanced in 1911 in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for a Federal power commission. The Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office urged a guardianship of the 
water powers,’ and the Director of the Geological Survey advised 
legislation to provide for leases of public and reserved lands that 
were valuable for water-power development; these leases to be “for 
a fixed term, not to exceed 50 years, with moderate charges for 
use and occupancy of the land, revocable only upon breach 
of conditions or on account of the charge of excessive rates to con- 
sumers.” 1° The Secretary of the Interior pointed out the need of 
additional legislation, and indicated specifically what the nature 
of such legislation should be. Some of the principles which he 
advocated were adopted in 1920, and they were doubtless based 
upon the reasons which, in 1911, he advanced officially, at some 
length.** 





*Commissioner of the General Land Office, Annual Report, 1909, p. 62. 

® Secretary of the Interior, Annual Report, 1910, p. 19. 

* Annual Report, 1911, p. 103. 

*° Tbid., pp. 254-255. 

“Secretary of the Interior, Annual Report, 1911, pp. 12-15. The prob- 
lem of water-power was discussed in many succeeding reports, especially, 
1912, pp. 14-31; 1913, pp. 23-25; 1914, pp. 16-18; 1915, pp. 18-21. 

These recommendations have been confined entirely to the Department 
of the Interior and its subdivisions. Professor Conover has a similar 
survey of recommendations emanating from both the War Department and 
the Department of Agriculture, dealing with slightly different phases of 
the same general problem. There is also described in some detail, the con- 
troversy which President Roosevelt had with Congress, over the nature of 
the provisions of water-power legislation. 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS 


What is meant by the phrase “presidential leadership in legis- 
lation”? Give illustrations. 

Make a list of presidents who favored presidential leadership in 
legislation, and a list of those, who at the time of their election, 
opposed it. Did any of the latter group change their minds or 
their program of action after assuming the duties of office? 
Why ? 

What was the attitude of the people toward the executive office 
when the Constitution was formed? How, if at all, has that 
attitude changed in recent years? 

What are the methods by means of which President Wilson 
sought to control legislation? Can you think of other methods 
used by other Presidents? Give illustrations of instances in 
which other Presidents have used these methods. 

From the material presented in Sect. 2 of this chapter, what is 
your impression of the influence of the governor upon legisla- 
tion? Analyze the record of the governor of your own state 
to see how the conclusions compare with those presented here. 
Go back through the annual reports of the secretaries of one of 
the executive departments to find how many of the reeommenda- 
tions for legislation which you find there have been favorably 
acted upon at some subsequent date. How many measures were 
recommended again the next year? 

Describe the movement in favor of a Federal Water Power Com- 
mission, with special emphasis upon the influence of the execu- 
tive. It is easy to see that in the end, this influence had much 
to do with the passing of this legislation, but how did it affect 
the people as a whole? That is to say did the executive influ- 
ence the legislative branch directly, or did the influence come 
upon the legislators via their constituencies? 

When is the influence of the executive, either governor or presi- 
dent, greatest—at the beginning, at the middle, or near the close 
of his term? Why? Reasons in full. 

Comment particularly upon the President’s veto power as a 
means of guiding opinion and controlling legislation. 
Distinguish clearly between the constitutional and the extra- 
constitutional powers of the President over legislation. (The 
constitutional powers would appear to be strictly limited to the 
veto power, the power to inform Congress on the state of the 
Union, and the power to call extra sessions.) : 
How much allowance must be made for the difference in the 
capacity of different executives for leadership ? 

Distinguish between positive and negative leadership, and men- 
tion executives who illustrate each type. 
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TOPICS FOR FURTHER INVESTIGATION AND 
DISCUSSION 


1. Note the following illustration of President Harding’s reversal 
of policy after his assumption of office, after the famous front 
porch campaign of 1920; and during a term of office which lasted 
little over two years: 


1. He was instrumental in securing the repeal of the excess profits 
tax and the transportation taxes. 

2. He aided in reducing the number of Federal employees—to the 
extent of 450,000, many of them from the army and navy. 

. He succeeded in postponing the passage of the Soldiers’ Bonus Bill. 

4. He used his influence to protect the farmers in the following ways: 

(a) in favor of the Fordney-McCumber Tariff Bill. 

(6) in making it possible for the War Finance Corporation to 
make loans to foreign governments in order that they in turn 
might buy our farm products. 

(c) in the instance when the bill for refunding the obligations of 

* the railroads was being held up by the farmers’ bloc. 
. He used his influence to get a declaration of peace with Germany. 
6. He secured the passage of the new Budget and Accounting Act, 
which during his short tenure of office saved the government at 
least $350,000,000. 


(ev) 


on 


2. Study the abolition of the Railway Labor Board as an example 
of the effect of executive influence upon legislation; the creation 
of the ill-starred Commerce Court; any other instances of similar 
influence that may come to mind, including the effect of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s advocacy of, and President Coolidge’s antipathy 
for, the use of the administrative board plan. 

8. In the series of Service Monographs, examine No. 13 on the 
General Land Office, and No. 32 on the Office of Experiment 
Stations, for further examples of executive influence upon im- 
portant Federal legislation. 

4. The Secretary of the State Motor Federation in one of the large 
eastern states—a man who has lived for many years at the state 
capital, and who had for a number of years been connected 
with the state highway department—told the Editor that in his 
experience, the members of the legislature very, very rarely 
framed any important piece of legislation. It was his belief 
that all important measures were drafted usually by the depart- 
ments interested, or else by some private organization, some mem- 
ber merely taking the responsibility for the introduction and 
passage of the bill. How generally would this statement be 
true in your own state? If you have any connections that 
would enable you to do so, an investigation along this line 
would be most worth while. 
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As a matter of fact this testimony substantiates a theory fong 
held by the Editor, that legislative bodies and deliberative assem- 
blies generally, rarely decide anything—that from their very 
nature they can but ratify the decisions made by dominating 
individuals, or by groups of leading members. And after all, 
in a day when the fund of knowledge is so great and so highly 
technical as it is to-day, and when such a high degree of special- 
ization is so generally practiced, can the legislature serve any 
better function than to check the work of these experts ?—usually 
approving it, but when necessary holding up an occasional meas- 
ure that seems impractical or unworkable? 

5. Senator Carter Glass, An Adventure in Constructive Finance, 
An Account of the Federal Reserve System (Doubleday, Page, 
1927), tells much of the influences that lay behind the passing 
of this important statute. For another version of the story see 
Seymour’s biography of Colonel House. 

6. For further illustration of the influence of the Governor upon 
legislation, see the material on anti-lobbying legislation in the 
preceding chapter of this volume. 

4. Make a detailed study of the work of any given presidential or 
gubernatorial régime, making a list of the instances in which 
legislation resulted from the activity of the head of the ad- 
ministration. Thus in the administration of President Taft, one 
might mention the passage of the Judiciary Act of 1911, the 
creation of the ill-starred Commerce Court, the passage of the 
tariff law, Canadian reciprocity, etc. As instances in which 
his leadership was rejected, one might mention the difficulties 
with the arbitration treaties. 

8. Contact, No. 28, printed a list of about forty lobbyists in the 
1928 New York Legislature, representing the following groups: 
Anti-Saloon League (three representatives); New York Civic 
League; State Charities Aid Association; Third Avenue Rail- 
road; Otis Elevator Company; General Contractor Association ; 
Real Estate Board of New York (two representatives); Asso- 
ciated Industries; Y. W. OC. A.; Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany; W. OC. T. U.; Building Trades Employers’ Association ; 
New York Association of Builders; New York State Employers’ 
Association; New York State Shorthand Reporters’ Association ; 
New York State Federation of Labor; S. P. C. C. and S. P. C. A.; 
New Haven, Erie, Lehigh Valley, Lackawanna, and five other 
railroads; Civil Service Reform Association; Order of Good 
Templars; Locomotive Engineers; Rural School Improvement 
Society; Fish, Game and Forest League; Lord’s Day Alliance; 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen; Osteopathic Society; State 
Council of Carpenters; American Surety Company; Automobile 
Merchants’ Association; American Birth Control League; Child 
Labor Committee; League of Women Voters; New York Tele- 
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phone Company (two representatives); Insurance Federation; 
New York State Automobile Association; State Medical Society; 
New York Central Railroad. 

Make a list of the types of bills that each of these organizations 
would be most likely to interest itself in. This can easily be 
done by following through a History of House Bills or a History 
of Senate Bills, such as is published in most of our states. 


CHAPTER XXX 
PUBLIC OPINION AND THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 


The enforcement of the law—the administration of justice— 
is the most important task confronting an organized society. 
If laws were wisely framed and rigidly enforced, a large per- 
centage of our present troubles would disappear. But many 
of our laws are not wisely framed, and very few are rigidly 
enforced. It is the function of government to make and enforce 
law; the fact that the task is none too well performed has 
prompted a great teacher and student of government to remark 
that of all the things that are absolutely necessary to the exist- 
ence of man in an organized society, man governs himself less 
well—not worse, but less well—than he does anything else. 

Our difficulties with the problem are mainly of two sorts. 
In the first place, if a law is badly framed, if it is vague and 
indefinite, violations of it go undetected. If it is unfair, un- 
reasonable or unjust, violations of it are generally condoned or 
overlooked. In the second place, it is exceedingly difficult 
under modern conditions to know exactly what the law is, on a 
given subject at a given time. But you say, with the proper 
working tools of a lawyer, it is relatively easy to run down all 
of the statutes, and to get track of the cases interpreting them. 
I grant you that, but which of these statutes is really law? 

A law may be defined as a rule of conduct which the mem- 
bers of a community are determined to see enforced, even at 
the cost of time, effort, money, and inconvenience to them- 
selves. Included within the scope of this definition will be 
found many things which have been written upon the statute 
books; but upon the statute books have been written many 
things which cannot by the remotest stretch of the imagination 
be brought within the scope of this definition. And at the same 
time, there are in many communities, things which have never 
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been, and sometimes things which could not be, placed upon 
the statute books, yet they are rigidly enforced. Witness for 
instance the lynch law which has frequently disgraced our 
states, sometimes north, as well as south. 

There are two ways in which an obsolete statute may be 
repealed. It may be left upon the statute books and ignored, ° 
or it may be formally repealed by act of the legislature, with 
the same process by which it was originally enacted. The latter 
method, of course, is greatly preferable, though it is less used. 
It is more certain, and it prevents the resurrecting of a long 
forgotten statute to secure the accomplishment of a perhaps 
doubtful purpose. 

Talk of law enforcement! What is the law? What are 
you going to enforce? If you are in doubt, how can you find 
out? The answer is that the law is exactly what public opinion 
is willing to assist in enforcing, and no more. That can be dis- 
covered by a process of trial and error. If for instance, a city 
ordinance prohibits begging on the streets, and you see day 
after day beggars violating that ordinance, you know very well 
that when those beggars are arrested, nothing happens. Hence 
the officers have ceased to arrest them. And you know, too, 
that the public generally is not sufficiently annoyed by the 
presence of the beggars on the street, illegal though it be, to 
insist that the offenders be not only arrested, but punished. 
If, or when, the public really demands it, the beggars will 
disappear. 

It is, I think, unquestionable, that the public controls the 
administration of justice much more thoroughly and effectively 
than it controls the process of enacting statutes. When the 
public becomes sufficiently aroused at the expense and delay 
and useless technicalities of our present court procedure, we 
will speedily have a cheaper, quicker and more expeditious 
court system. That will do much to give us more law and less 
lawlessness. 

It is evident then, that the public does not always use its 
power at all, and that sometimes when it does use this power, 
it does not do so to the best advantage. The problem for the 
student of public opinion is to find the methods by which and 
the ways in which this latent power may best be utilized to the 
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end that there may be greater peace and security and orderliness 
in the community. 

The chapter opens with a comment by the distinguished 
former Mayor of Toledo and former Ambassador to Belgium, 
on the two possible methods of enforcement of the law. This 
- is followed by an analysis of the problem of curbing crime in 
the United States, with some comparison of the crime ratios of 
our own country with those of other countries. Having thus 
brought before us the possible methods of enforcement and the 
magnitude of the problem with which we have to deal, the third 
selection goes on to present the relationship between civic 
interest and crime, in a representative American city. This 
article, by Professor Raymond Moley of Columbia University, 
was written exactly two years after the completion of the 
Survey for the Cleveland Foundation in 1921. It not only 
summarizes the results of the Survey, but indicates what hap- 
pened in the two ensuing years. In a personal letter to the 
present writer, Mr. Moley said, “My conclusions were that on 
account of getting public interest stirred by the Survey, there 
was actually less crime in Cleveland.” 

The fourth selection presents in a rather interesting way, 
the peril of American lawlessness. The description of legal 
practice in Great Britain is suggestive of some things which 
we in America might well study, with profit to ourselves. Then 
follows a group of rather miscellaneous suggestions and com- 
ments on our court and trial procedure, the intention being to 
emphasize such phases of this procedure as are especially 
affected by public opinion. These suggestions include such 
things as the state hiring its own experts, the establishment of 
official reporters for court news, the flippant treatment of our 
courts by the newspapers, trial by newspaper, the new Cook 
County rule prohibiting courtroom photographs, excess laws as 
a cause of lawlessness, and a couple of novel proposals for court 
publicity from a Chicago Tribune editorial. Throughout this 
section, the reader is urged to keep in mind the names of sev- 
eral important cases, testing each suggestion and comment by 
the effect, good or bad, that might have been expected— 
had this particular suggestion been applied to each of these 
particular cases, Such cases as the following are suggested; 
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Harry Thaw in New York, Snyder-Gray in New York, Hall- 
Mills in New Jersey, Catherine Rosier in Philadelphia, Loeb- 
Leopold in Chicago, and many others; cases affecting public 
officers, such as Governor Len Small of Illinois, Governor Mc- 
Cray of Indiana, or Governor Ferguson of Texas. The chap- 
ter closes with a list of all kinds of suggestions—good and bad 
—from all sorts of sources, for the reduction of crime. 


1. Two Methods of Law Enforcement 


Branp WHITLOCK, an excerpt from a letter written May 25, 1910, while 
Mayor of the city of Toledo, in reply to a letter from certain representa- 
tives of the Federated Churches. From The Enforcement of Law in 
Large Cities. (Copyright, 1913; used by special permission 
of the publishers, The Bobbs-Merrill Company) 


My duty, according to the fundamental principles of our govern- 
mental system, consists as I understand it, in carrying out the will 
of the people of this city, not the best people alone, not the wisest 
' people alone, not the good people alone, whoever they are, not the 
people of any one class. This includes, theoretically, those who 
were opposed to my being mayor as well as those who were in favor 
of my being mayor, it includes the bad, whoever they are, and the 
poor, and all the rest. This is the theory, though of course, prac- 
tically, I cannot carry out the will of every man and woman. I 
might say, as Carlyle once said, that I have many judges, or, as 
the old proverb puts it, “He that builds by the wayside has many 
masters.” There are here in Toledo nearly 200,000 persons, of 
different tongues, races, creeds, interests, needs, traditions, ideals, 
views of what is good and what is bad, what is right and what is 
wrong, what is wise and what is foolish, what is expedient and what 
is inexpedient. They differ on all these points, each has his own 
notion of how I should act, each his own conception of my duty, 
according to his tradition, employment, education, environment, 
economic condition, etc. They all differ in these respects, they dif- 
fer in large divisions and classes, differ in everything perhaps ex- 
cept in the great fact of their common brotherhood in humanity— 
the one preéminent fact unfortunately ignored by men. Even you 
of this committee, who are agreed on certain points perhaps would 
not agree on all points touching my duty; how then do you think 
the matter stands with a whole densely packed population dwelling 
together on a few square miles of land, speaking a score of tongues. 
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and with all those curious and inscrutable differences that mark a 
cosmopolitan population ? 

There are, to be sure, on the scrolls of the state, and on the books 
of the city, statutes and ordinances which forbid the commission 
of certain sins, and even enlarge venial offences to the proportions 
of crimes for the sake of prohibiting them, and having enacted ' 
this legislation society seems to be content because a theoretical 
remedy has been provided against evil. All that remains, accord- 
ing to the theory is to “enforce” these statutes and ordinances, and 
the evils will vanish, the sins cease. But these remedies are the- 
oretical only. They do not, as I have said, search out the mysteri- 
ous and obscure causes of crime; they are concerned solely with 
the symptoms or surface indications of those deeply hidden causes. 
But, however that may be, these statutes and ordinances can be 
administered only by human agencies, and in their administration 
are encountered human obstacles. 

It is easy to utter words and to employ phrases, such as “law 
enforcement,” etc. In what does the “enforcement” of a law or 
statute consist? It consists, according to one opinion, in the fol- 
lowing: In a city there is a man, called a mayor because he has 
been voted into an office by a majority of the people; there is an- © 
other man called a director of public safety chosen by the mayor; 
there is still another man, called a chief of police, selected in a 
different manner, and there are still others, more numerous, selected 
in still another way, called policemen, who wear garments of a 
certain color, fashioned in a certain, but uniform, manner, and 
fastened by gilt buttons. There are still others, called officials, 
each with his distinct title, such as judge of the police court, 
turnkeys, superintendent of the house of correction, guards, gaolers, 
ete. 4 

All of these men, though called officials, are nevertheless men, 
and the only real distinction between them and other men is that 
they have what is called “authority,” that is there are those, called 
subordinates, who do what they are told to do. Thus the mayor 
tells the director of public safety to enforce a law, whereupon the 
director of public safety tells the chief of police to enforce a law, 
and then the chief of police tells the policemen to enforce a law. 
The policemen thereupon, seeing an individual violating that law 
or hearing that he has violated it, seize him, lead him before the 
judge, tell the judge that he has violated the law, and the judge 
tells other men, called by different titles, to take the man to the 
_house of correction, and there deliver him, with a paper on which 
there are certain written directions and the impression of a seal 
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to a prison keeper, who is to lock the man up for a certain number 
of days. This process is what is called “enforcing a law,” and it 
is supposed that by it the man who violated the law will be pre- 
vented from violating it again and that other men, who have been 
thinking: of violating it, or intend to violate it, will be deterred 
from doing so and that still other men, who were bad or are about 
to become bad, will be kept good. It is considered and believed 
that this will be the effect, because it has been so stated and written 
and printed in books. 

Now, whenever the act in which the violation of that law consists 
is one which the majority of the people do not want to commit, 
and think it wrong to commit, an act malum in se, as the lawyers 
say, that is, one in and of itself immoral, and so condemned by the 
universal conscience of mankind, then it is comparatively easy 
to go through with this process. But when the act which violates 
that law is venial, and malum prohibitum and would not be wrong 
in itself when large numbers of the people, or a majority of the 
people wish to commit that act or have no objection to others 
committing it—such an act, for instance, as playing ball, going 
to a theatre, drinking beer, trimming a window, running a train, 
or having ice cream delivered for the Sunday dinner, then it be- 
comes a difficult matter to carry out such a process, and it becomes 
impossible to carry out such a process without resorting to violence, 
namely, by rushing policemen here and there in patrol wagons, and 
forcibly carrying away men and women to police stations, courts 
and prisons, and when they are out, doing the same thing over 
again. This process, when attempted on a large scale, is called a 
“crusade,” is invariably accompanied by disorder and tumult, some- 
times by riot, and always engenders hatred and bad feeling. Its 
results are harmful, and it being found to be impossible to sustain 
the high pitch of excitement and even hysteria which are neces- 
sary to conduct a crusade properly, that is, according to the prece- 
dents, as it should be conducted, the enthusiasm of the crusading 
officials soon subsides, other duties are found to demand attention, 
and so the crusade dies out, is abandoned, and things are worse 
than before. 

Such a method I have not considered it advisable to adopt. It 
has been tried here and elsewhere, again and again, and invariably 
has failed. It produces no permanent good, and is often more 
demoralizing than the conditions it seeks to remedy. It chokes 
the courts with cases accumulated by a resort to those dilatory 
processes of the law devised and intended to safeguard the inno- 
cent and its sporadic character and sensational features but at- 
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tract attention to the evil instead of to the good, and expose, in a 
manner out of all relation and proportion, conditions which exist 
in all cities, and always have existed in all cities and towns, and, 
furthermore, by overshadowing the good qualities of the city, which 
are in great preponderance, it gives it an evil and sinister reputa- 
tion which it does not deserve. 

There is, however, another method that may be employed to 
enforce the laws. This consists in a determined, sincere, constant 
effort to correct evil conditions, first by seeking out and wherever 
possible removing their causes, secondly, by steady repression and 
discouragement, and thirdly, by striving to create a higher concept 
of life and conduct. So far as relates to the police this system con- 
sists in a constant repression by them of the worst and most flagrant 
evils of a positive character, such as wine rooms, gambling, dis- 
orderly saloons and resorts, etc. This method is the one that was 
adopted by this administration, the one that has been followed, the 
one that will continue to be followed until some better system can 
be devised or suggested. This plan has been carried, in many 
instances, to the length of placing a police officer in uniform at the 
door of a disorderly saloon or house, which invariably discourages 
and in short while ruins the patronage of the place. Such, I say, 
has been the policy of this administration. 


2. Curbing Crime in the United States 


THropore HE. Burton, formerly Senator, now member of the House of 
Representatives, from Ohio. From the Ourrent History Magazine 
(January, 1926), a periodical published by The New York Times 
Company; reprinted by special permission 


Among dangerous tendencies in the United States there is none 
which more urgently requires immediate and earnest attention 
than the prevalence of crime. The prominence of the deadly sin 
of murder is a serious danger signal. The number of homicides 
has come to exceed 11,000 per annum. A comparison of average 
percentages per 100,000 inhabitants with other countries, over 
recent periods of approximately ten years, is humiliating in the 
extreme. The following table tells the story: 


HOMICIDE RATIO PER 100,000 


United States, registration area, including 
82 per cent of the population in 1920.. 1911-21 42 
Ftalycaiia tae bcos hs a ee to he 206) 3.6 
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SouthopA Grice tc: gs coe beurre t ts Potts sel O18 1.8 
INK VAS Enh Pee o noe Sey Co betes cer ere Mon ee 0.9 
UCIT Oe ahs cet Bans eahuon Scsusake outs sicily blak 9 “OS 
PANE paca wars ete ass amis Giereticia ta cic suchas, crs alo ble dey 0.9 
INO T WA aurick: © he es eae See Rin eee eo aL 0.8 
Jdavedliarayele aneve be WG le Rey ees Bea eee em lak) 0.8 
Ovehoc mint mn et ee are me ol deol: 0.5 
@intarioues eee aon eee ee ae ee Odea 0.5 
SCOtLAId? eee ee abe nite) eae We eee OUD 0.4 
LOA dear eae ee eae hae Lode 0.3 
Sima bzer lama eertey ..aeems atagert ators ani. hirer ead Oleli= 2) 0.2 


From the above figures it appears that the ratio of homicides 
to population is one-half as great in Italy, one-eighth in Ireland, to 
which reference is frequently made as a turbulent country; one- 
ninth in England and Wales, one thirty-sixth in Switzerland, which 
has the most commendable record. But even worse, the figure of 
7.2 per 100,000 for the years 1911-21 has been computed as in- 
creasing to 10.3 in 1924. 

A comparison of some of our largest cities with cities abroad is 
still more emphatic in proving how much more serious is the crime 
of homicide in centres of population in the United States. In the 
year 1918 there were 222 homicides in the City of Chicago, against 
154 in all of England and Wales, and six times as many as in the 
City of London, by which is meant the metropolitan district, with 
7,000,000 people. In 1921 the number in Chicago had reached 352 ; 
in 1923, 389; in 1924, 509, a most startling increase. In New 
York City, while the proportion of murders to population is less 
than half that in Chicago, the contrast with London is neverthe- 
less very disturbing. In the cities of Central Europe cases of homi- 
cide are somewhat less frequent than in London. In the latest 
year for which statistics are available there were only 25 in Berlin 
and 19 in Vienna, 

The record of cases of burglary is equally a reproach to the 
United States. The Cities of St. Louis and Detroit have both 
shown, in a definite period, a larger number of burglaries than Lon- 
don. It is estimated that the total loss by theft in the United States 
reaches the enormous sum of $300,000,000 annually. In the 
single year of 1920, 30,000 automobiles were stolen in twenty-eight 
cities. But the losses by burglary or theft are far less than by 
crimes which involve abuse of confidence rather than stealth or 
violence, such as forgery, embezzlement, fake enterprises, and so 
forth. 
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The most unfavorable comparison of all is in the crime of rob- 
bery, including assaults with attempt to rob, and hold-ups, as they 
are termed. ‘The exceptionally orderly City of Washington in a 
single year reported four times as many robberies as London, and 
Los Angeles more than all in England, Wales and Scotland. 

When did this epidemic of crime begin? Has our country always 
shown so unenviable a record? Statistics upon this subject are 
exceedingly unsatisfactory. They are alike lacking in uniformity 
and completeness. The United States Census report of 1850, how- 
ever, contains valuable figures, embracing details by States, and sets 
forth comparisons with other countries. The following statement 
is made: “Crime: Upon this subject the material of the census is 
very full”’ The report shows that the number of criminals con- 
victed in the year ended June 30, 1850, was somewhat larger in the 
United States than in the countries with which comparisons would 
naturally be made, but display no unusual difference. The convic- 
tions in the United States were 26,679 in this year 1850. In 1849 
in England and Wales there were 21,001; in Ireland 21,202, a 
figure which seems surprisingly large; in France 19,720. 

From available data the conclusion must be reached, I think, 
that there was no exceptional crime condition, at least prior to the 
Civil War. True, there were sensational crimes in the 50s, such 
as the murder of Dr. Parkman by Professor Webster, and the un- 
solved mystery of the murder of Dr. Burdell, a wealthy dentist 
of New York City. Nor does it appear that the increase was great, 
nor comparisons startling, immediately after the Civil War. 

The number of convictions in the year 1860, as given by the 
Census Report. for that year, shows a very phenomenal increase, 
the number being 98,836, but of these much more than 70,000 are 
from New York and Massachusetts. It is commented in the report 
that the disparity between New York and other States must be due 
to the fact that elsewhere only convictions in courts of records were 
counted, while in New York convictions in police and justice courts 
were alike included. In 1870 the number of convictions was 36,562, 
an increase over 1850, which can be explained as commensurate 
with increase in population. These figures, which can be accepted 
as only partially reliable, nevertheless indicate that up to 1870 
there was no phenomenal increase in crime. It may be presumed 
that convictions were had in a larger proportion of cases than in 
more recent years. It is difficult to form any very reliable con- 
clusions, but from the best sources available it would appear that a 
steady increase of crime had its beginnings in the United States 
about forty years ago. The pace was much accelerated in the period 
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beginning about 1901, and still further increased with the begin- 
ning of this decade. 

In more recent years it is difficult to arrive at generalizations 
from statistics of arrests and convictions because of newly enacted 
laws and offenses which did not assume importance until within a 
comparatively short time, such as prohibition and narcotic laws, 
the theft of automobiles, violation of traffic rules or ordinances, 
which last, in thirty cities of the country, constitute 40 per cent of 
all arrests. Statistics which show the increase of crime can be 
derived from the number imprisoned. Here also there is much 
difficulty because: of the adoption of suspended and indeterminate 
sentences, paroles, and so forth. The difficulty is enhanced also 
by the establishment of houses of correction and similar institu- 
tions. These figures show a phenomenal increase in Federal of- 
fenses, in relation to which the information is most complete. In 
the year 1914 the number in the Atlanta Penitentiary was 792; in 
1925, 3,225. The number of convicted criminals lodged in that 
penitentiary for counterfeiting and forging United States obliga- 
tions doubled in the five years from 1921 to 1925, or from 105 to 
218; for violation of the postal laws, the number was nearly 
doubled, or from 227 to 420; for violation of the national banking 
laws more than doubled, from 19 to 48; for white slave law offenses, 
an increase from 49 to 97. The increase in violations of the drug 
act, including conspiracy, smuggling and importing, was more than 
trebled, from 322 to 1,046. For violation of revenue and prohibi- 
tion laws, the increase was from 173 to 437. The total number in 
all Federal prisons on July 1, 1923, was 7,503, or nearly 800 more 
than in all prisons in the United States in the year 1850. 

There is a widely accepted explanation of the causes of the pres- 
ent crime wave which can not be accepted as correct. It is that 
present conditions are a result of the late war. After so colossal a 
struggle as that in 1914-18, there naturally would be less regard 
for the sacredness of human life and the inviolability of property. 
The ruthless methods in time of war naturally have some survival 
in time of peace, and this may afford a partial explanation of the 
present situation. But while crimes have reached a greater volume 
in the United States than ever before, a general survey disproves 
the assertion that the war has been the cause of the notable in- 
crease. In 1919 the criminal records of Great Britain showed a 
diminished volume. In France the number arrested for murder in 
1912 was 674; in 1919 only 399. 
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RECENT CRIME TENDENCIES 


There are certain phenomena in the history of recent crimes 
which are worthy of attention. While almost every other form of 
criminality has increased, the crime of incendiarism has very much 
diminished. Arrests for gambling are estimated to be five times 
as many as twenty years ago. In New York alone the number 
reached 30,117 in 1924. The victims of the swindler and the fake 
promoter have been multiplied. Offenses are not so often commit- 
ted by single individuals. The modern tendency to combination 
has been adopted by thieves. The average age of criminals is less 
than formerly, though in the last year statistics seem to show 
some reaction in this regard. The capture of the offender at the 
scene of his exploit is infinitely greater because of the automobile. 
The profits of the bootlegger and other offenders are so very large 
that bribery of officials has assumed dangerous proportions. 

In comparison with other countries, the officers of the law are 
subject to a very considerable disadvantage because of the hetero- 
geneous nature of our population. This is embarrassing in the 
administration of the law, and statistics show that of the criminals 
convicted there is a very large proportion among certain separate 
elements, especially among the dwellers in our cities. 

Even more reprehensible than the increase in crime is the con- 
stantly increasing laxity in its punishment. This is at the same 
time a very potent reason for the aggravation of the evil. Chief 
Justice Taft, in an address delivered so long ago as 1908, said the 
administration of criminal law in this country was a disgrace to our 
civilization. To show the progressive laxity in the punishment of 
crime, he pointed out that in 1885 the number of murders was 
1,808, while in 1904 there was 8,482, or more than four and a half 
times as many. Yet, in 1885 the number of executions was 108, 
while in 1904 the number had only increased to 116, and he added, 
“felonies will increase unless the criminal laws are enforced with 
more certainty, more uniformity and more severity than they now 
are.” A painstaking statistician has shown that in 1885 there 
was one execution to each 16.7 murders. By 1904 the odds that the 
murderer could escape the gallows had increased to 73 to 1, and by 
1918 to 90 to 1. The statement has been made and not contra- 
dicted that in the year 1920 the District Attorney of New York 
City investigated 679 homicide cases. Of the total just one was 
convicted of murder in the first degree. A writer in the Literary 
Digest last year analyzed the situation by stating that for every 
ten murders committed in London 160 are committed in New ° 
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York; seven out of London’s ten are hanged while only one out of 
New York’s 160 are executed. The statement is also made that 
in Chicago six policemen are killed in the performance of duty to 
every murderer that is hanged. As a further illustration of oppor- 
tunities to escape punishment, the Warden of Sing Sing Prison 
points out that of 458 murderers sentenced to death in the State 
of New York from 1889 to 1923, only 298 were executed. The 
carnival of crime and the inadequacy of punishment which these 
figures display should certainly make us pause. 

For every notable phenomenon there are fundamental causes 
which stand out like headlands in the landscape. One primary 
cause for these most deplorable conditions in the United States 
is the supreme regard for the protection of the individual, which 
is secured not only by provisions of the Federal and State Consti- 
tutions, but is supported by a powerful public opinion. The aver- 
age American is averse to harshness toward any one. It has been 
well stated by a prominent publicist that the countries of Europe, 
especially those of the Continent, differ in their criminal jurispru- 
dence from our own in that there the central objective is the su- 
premacy of the law and the punishment of crime. A distinguished 
Judge in Georgia was asked by an enthusiastic young lawyer to 
charge the jury that it was better that 99 guilty should escape 
than that one innocent should suffer. “Yes,” said the Judge, “I 
will give that charge to the jury, but I must add that in my opinion 
the 99 guilty have already escaped.” 

The next cause is the very obvious laxity in our criminal proce- 
dure. For the adequate punishment of crime it is essential that the 
trial of the accused should occur with the greatest possible prompt- 
ness after the commission of the offense. While substantial de- 
fenses should receive careful consideration, technical defects should 
be disregarded and trivial errors by the trial Judge should not be 
made a ground for the reversal of convictions. In all of these 
particulars our methods are gravely at fault. Long intervals fre- 
quently elapse between the commission of the offense and the trial. 
The established procedure means delay. Courts may be clogged or 
postponement obtained by manipulation. Trivial errors are given 
an exaggerated importance. A number of cases have recently been 
cited in articles upon this subject, the decision of which leaves us in 
doubt whether after all we are a practical people in the repression 
of crime. One of the worst was the reversal of the sentence of a 
horse thief because the initial “W” was used for “West” in desig- 
nating the State of West Virginia. 

In addition to the inefficiency of our criminal jurisprudence, 
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there is a maudlin sentiment which sometimes bestows utterly unde- 
served sympathy upon criminals of the deepest dye, and even would 
exalt them to the position of heroes. Compassion is more aroused 
for the guilty one in his cell than for his victim in the cemetery. 
Among those of less emotional instability, members of juries are 
often over-indulgent and Judges too lenient. Laws which may 
have a proper place, but which are sure to lead to serious abuse, 
have been framed, authorizing the suspension of sentences, cre- 
ating parole boards, and establishing indeterminate terms for crimi- 
nals. In 1919 34.6 per cent of all sentences imposed in New York 
State were suspended. Two years earlier, it appeared that 87 per 
cent of all persons confined in the prisons of the State were sent 
there for second offense, and that a very large proportion of them 
had been out on parole. Judges have often been embarrassed in 
fixing sentences by legal limitations, so that most dangerous of- 
fenders would be eligible for release after serving a very short time. 
Other most regrettable obstacles arise from the utilization of the 
defense of insanity, to which almost every skillful criminal lawyer 
resorts when he thinks he has a hopeless case. Mr. Secretary Wil- 
bur, in an address before the American Bar Association in 1922, 
proposed that insanity be no longer treated as a defense to a crimi- 
nal charge, and that evidence on that subject be excluded from the 
jury, but that after conviction, the defendant, upon suggestion of 
insanity, be examined by a board of alienists with a view to deter- 
mining what should be done. This same suggestion has been made 
by a number of others, and has received very considerable support. 

In any appraisement of the causes of crime in the United States 
account must be taken of the intense pre-occupation of the indi- 
vidual—the superabundant vitality of American life, the hurry and 
bustle, the almost universal ambition for improvement in 
material conditions in a country where there is no crystallization 
either in society or in industrial opportunities, manifesting itself 
frequently in a consuming desire to obtain the means to meet con- 
stantly growing expenses. Then there is the startling shifting of 
population from rural life to urban centres, where crime is inevi- 
tably more prevalent. As a result of all these factors, it must be 
conceded that the civic spirit which would repress dangerous 
tendencies has been blunted, and strong incitements to crime have 
been created. Much has been said of the failure of the home, the 
school and the Church to do their part in the repression of crime. 
There is no doubt foundation for this accusation, but it raises a 
very broad question. These three mighty agencies for good may 
have fallen short of their duty, but, if so, the failure pertains not 
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merely to the prevention of crime but to their influence upon the 
whole social fabric. 


SUGGESTED REMEDIES 


It is difficult to indicate remedies to extricate ourselves from the 
discreditable level to which we have fallen, but there are some gen- 
eral suggestions which may be offered. Most important is an 
aroused public opinion which shall realize the deep disgrace which 
rests upon us because of the prevalence of crime, and a conviction 
that the protection of society, the maintenance of proper standards 
of order, imperatively require a more prompt and a more certain 
punishment for crime. Other remedies lie in legislation. Repeals 
rather than new laws will be helpful. It is doubtful whether parole 
should be granted except to first offenders. In some States, the 
majesty of the law would be promoted by giving a long vacation to 
the existing parole boards. There should be a limitation in grounds 
for reversal, to substantial errors which plainly prejudice the rights 
of the accused. Sufficient Judges should be provided to insure 
prompt trial. The evils which attach to the laws delay cannot 
continue without serious injury to the maintenance of the law. 

Let me add two more specific suggestions. A drastic reform, 
which strikes at the very root of crime conditions, has been earn- 
estly advocated and partially adopted—that is that the possession 
of pistols and revolvers be forbidden except to officers of the law 
and to private individuals under a license system, carefully guarded. 
This would involve both national and State legislation. Under the 
present system it is possible for a person to order by mail a deadly 
weapon either from a mail order house—some of which must be 
highly commended for having abandoned the trade—or from a 
dealer or manufacturer. These shipments by mail can be prohibited 
by Federal law. Some propositions go further and would forbid 
the manufacture of these articles. The arguments for regulatory 
measures are very strong. Baron Schober, former Prime Minister 
of Austria and now President of the Police, at a conference in this 
country this year, stated that there were more revolvers in the 
United States than in Europe, Asia and Africa combined. The 
London police do not use revolvers. Their use is so strictly for- 
bidden in England that there are very few in the possession of 
officers of the law and almost none among private persons. Much 
the largest share of the murders committed in the United States is 
by use of deadly weapons. In some localities the proportion is as 
high as 90 per cent. It is obvious that the basest coward, with a 
revolver in his hand, can overawe the bravest spirit. It is argued 
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in opposition that a prohibition would restrain the law-abiding 
citizen and give an undue advantage to crooks, in that the latter, 
by surreptitious means, would in some way obtain weapons. An 
analysis of this argument must show that it has not the force as- 
cribed to it. In the first place, by severe penalties for the possession 
of firearms, the possession by crooks could gradually be eliminated. 
In many cases the criminal who has a crime in prospect would be 
prevented from committing it by arrest and punishment for the pos- 
session of a revolver or deadly weapon. As an actual fact, it is well 
known that in many if not most of the cases where bank messengers, 
or those having payrolls in their possession have been robbed, they 
were themselves armed. The crook, by greater agility, compels 
them to hold up their hands, or in some way prevents the use of 
the weapon intended for their defense. It is hardly necessary to 
speak of the cases in which firearms have been injudiciously used by 
those not familiar with them. And still further, there have been 
suicides which probably never would have occurred except for the 
peculiarly dangerous charm of a revolver or other deadly weapon, 
which causes the individual, in moments of unusual excitement or 
depression, to take his life. 

Legislation is pending both in Congress and several of the States. 
In the State of New York there is a statute on this subject which 
might almost be accepted as a model. It is, however, not effective, 
because it is so easy to obtain revolvers and other weapons from 
near-by States. In fact, instances are related in which, when a 
request was made to a dealer in New York for a revolver, he has 
accompanied the prospective purchaser to Jersey City and com- 
pleted the transaction there. Thus no action by a single State, nor, 
indeed by the National Government alone, would be effective for 
the purpose intended. 

The present methods of punishment may not be altogether ideal, 
but in determining the status of the criminal it is best to brush 
aside certain modern theories, such as that of Lombroso, that the 
causes of crime must be based entirely upon physical criteria; also 
the theory which would deny individual responsibility. There is 
no doubt merit in the suggestion that we study environment, psy- 
chiatry, psychology, biology, sociology, and so forth, but let us not 
be befogged. Aside from some derelicts or degenerates, who should 
be incarcerated or permanently detached from society, crimes are 
the actions of those who are free agents, and in solving this we must 
not deny the existence of free will. 

In conclusion let me say that the whole history of the past in the 
United States is proof that evils or wrongs may be tolerated for a 
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time, perhaps a long time, but when they have reached a certain 
magnitude or assumed an unusual boldness, the weight of public 
opinion and an awakened conscience are sufficient to destroy them. 
It is to be hoped that this will be true of the epidemic of crime 
which now holds the country in its grip. 


3. Civic Interest and Crime in Cleveland . 


RaymMonpD Motey, National Municipal Review, October, 1923 


Civic interest, shocked and aroused by a deplorable murder case, 
educated and informed through a survey of criminal justice, and 
sustained and directed by permanent citizen organizations, has for 
the present, at least, rescued Cleveland from an unhappy promi- 
nence as an easy town for crime and criminals. 

For a period extending several years back of 1920, Cleveland, 
once far heralded as well governed, had suffered an alarming in- 
crease of crime. The quality of its law enforcement had become 
an open invitation to the criminal and vicious. In 1919 a special 
grand jury was created composed of reputable men and charged 
with the duty of finding out why crime had become so rampant. 
The report of this grand jury revealed an “easy” town with a con- 
fusion of responsibility in the police department, politics and 
slovenliness in the work of the prosecutors’ offices, unintelligent 
humanitarianism on the bench and unwholesome relations between 
lawyers serving the underworld and officials supposed to serve the 
public. It stated that certain officials, notably the county prosecu- 
tor, had “steadily lost the confidence of the community and the 
bar,” and recommended that he “should resign or be removed by 
due process of law.” It also stated that the city director of public 
safety, titular head of the police force, should be “immediately 
superseded.” 


TRIAL OF CHIEF JUSTICE AROUSES PUBLIC 


A year later a murder case threw before the public the same gen- 
eral condition in a much more detailed and lurid manner. The 
chief justice of the Cleveland municipal court sadly disgraced his 
high office by becoming involved in a sordid series of events which 
culminated in a murder for which he was twice tried, but finally 
acquitted. Throughout this whole incident there was exhibited 
much bungling police work, ineffective prosecution, yellow journal- 
ism, and questionable political operations. Civic organizations 
were finally taught the need of fundamental and carefully planned 
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reform and at the very culmination of the public interest in this 
revelation of governmental breakdown, the Mayor, the Bar Associ- 
ation, the Chamber of Commerce, and other civic bodies requested 
the Cleveland Foundation to conduct a searching survey of the 
whole machinery for the administration of criminal justice. 

The Cleveland Foundation conducted this survey in 1921. The 
survey found that the outstanding shortcomings of the administra- 
tion of criminal justice in Cleveland were the following : 

An antiquated police system, made up of men “singularly free 
from scandal and vicious corruption but working in a rut, without 
intelligence or constructive policy on an unimaginative perfunctory 
routine” ; 

Prosecutors, poorly equipped and qualified for their work, po- 
litically selected, underpaid, trying to cope with a tremendous 
volume of business and revealing in their work a condition of 
“serial unpreparedness” ; . 

Judges, theoretically removed from partisanship by the non-par- 
tisan ballot, but embarrassed by the need of carrying on a con- 
stant campaign for re-election, subjected to pressure from yellow 
newspaper enterprise and from racial and economic groups, with 
little incentive to conduct their work with energy and spirit ; 

Daily newspapers, exploiting the sensational and unusual, play- 
ing up “crime waves” when such “waves” do not exist, advertising 
the mountebank judge or prosecutor and neglecting the prosaic, 
but conscientious public servant, interfering with the capture of 
criminals by premature publicity, and coloring public opinion dur- 
ing sensational trials to the extent, perhaps, of influencing juries 
to follow the news rather than the evidence ; 

A bar, with its leading members too absorbed in the commercial 
aspects of their profession and little interested in the improvement 
of conditions in the courts, with a large proportion of its members 
poorly educated and organized only in a bar association existing 
until recently merely to “memorialize its dead members.” 

Back of it all a public uninformed, unorganized, without leader- 
ship, suffering these conditions with lazy complacency. 


THE ASSOCIATION FOR CRIMINAL JUSTICE 


The primary object of the Foundation in conducting the survey 
was to stimulate public interest in the long, difficult and prosaic 
job of rebuilding the machinery of justice more nearly in line with 
modern needs and conditions. The publication of the survey was 
only the beginning of reform. Under the leadership of the Bar 
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Association, an organization was formed which is known as The 
Cleveland Association for Criminal Justice. It is a federation of 
thirteen of the great civic organizations of the city and it has as 
its object the improvement of the administration of criminal jus- 
tice. Some idea of the civic power which it represents is indicated 
by its member organizations which include The Cleveland Bar 
Association, The Cleveland Automobile Club, the Cleveland Cham- 
ber of Commerce, The Cleveland Advertising Club, The Cleveland 
Academy of Medicine, The Cleveland Real Estate Board, The Civic 
League of Cleveland, The League of Women Voters, The Women’s 
City Club, The Cleveland Builders Exchange, The Cuyahoga 
County Council of the American Legion, The Cleveland Chamber 
of Industry, and The Industrial Association. Through this organi- 
zation there has been welded into a unified body the aggregate 
power and influence of agencies aggregating in membership 75,000 
of the city’s best citizens. The organization has now been in exist- 
ence since January, 1922. During its first year it was financed by 
private subscriptions ; at present it is supported by the Community 
Fund. 


CARD INDEX OF ALL FELONIES 


The basis of the work of The Cleveland Association for Criminal 
Justice is a complete card index of felonies committed in Cleveland. 
This record shows all of the facts of record in each case and 
constitutes a more complete record of crime than is maintained 
by all of the public agencies of the city combined. It reveals the 
status of each case, the judges, prosecutors, police officers, bonds- 
men, and lawyers involved and almost automatically throws out a 
warning when the process of justice is diverted or halted with- 
out legitimate reason. This corrects at once the condition which 
permitted professional bondsmen and lawyers of the underworld 
to operate with the assurance that they would leave no tracks be- 
hind. In addition to its card. index of crime, the Association 
maintains observers in constant attendance at the criminal courts 
acting in a sense as the “eyes of the public.” Special cases have 
been carefully investigated and quarterly reports are issued in- 
forming the public concerning the quantity and quality of crime, 
giving public officials deserved credit and, when necessary, fear- 
less criticism. In sixteen months of operation, the Association 
has become a force to be reckoned with, representing actively a 
public interest long neglected, giving assistance where possible 
and practicable, fair and helpful toward officials but a constant 
menace to the forces which so long diverted the course of jus- 
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tice in the interest of private gain. It has made a place for itself 
in the civic life of the community. 

Since 1921 other civic forces have been increasingly active in 
this field. The Cleveland Automobile Club is probably the most 
virile and aggressive civic organization in the city. It has over 
33,000 members and an annual budget of more than $300,000. 
It has made a direct and powerful attack upon the problem of 
automobile stealing with the result that in three years automobile 
thefts have been cut 36 per cent. On account of the fact that 
automobile thieves are often experienced general criminals, and 
that automobile stealing has become a very important accessory 
to other sorts of crimes, a force which acts against automobile 
stealing has had a very real effect upon crime in general. 

The Bar Association within three years has emerged from its 
lethargy and has helped to make the judges more independent 
of the forces which have hampered their effectiveness. 


CONCRETE IMPROVEMENTS 


Through the aggregate effort of these and other civic bodies 
a number of improvements have been made since the publication 
of the Foundation survey in 1921. 

1. Cleveland has had probation in its municipal and juvenile 
courts for a long time. In 1921 there was created a greatly 
needed probation department in the higher court of common 
pleas. 

%. The legislature of 1923 passed a bill, prepared and spon- 
sored by the Bar Association, providing for a chief justice of 
the common pleas court. This was one of the most important 
recommendations of the survey. It provides an executive head 
for a court consisting of twelve judges with both civil and criminal 
jurisdiction. 

3. Better prosecutors have held office since the survey. An en- 
tirely new staff of municipal prosecutors was appointed by the 
new city administration in January, 1922. This group is really 
non-partisan and of genuinely good quality. The county prose- 
cutor’s office has also greatly improved both in personnel and 
methods. 

4, After a deadlock of six years, with the defeat of four bond 
issues for a new criminal courts and jail building, a group of 
civic agencies co-operating with county officials has secured an 
agreement upon a new plan which will probably result in a new 
and modern criminal justice building. 
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5. More effective grand juries have been appointed during the 
past two years. Judges have appointed men and women of stand- 
ing to this important duty, and people thus summoned have given 
their services willingly. 

6. The Bar Association, following a suggestion of the survey, 
now secures a poll of the members as to the retention of judges 
whose terms expire, and actively campaigns for their. re-election. 
In the last judicial election all the candidates for re-election kept 
out of the campaign themselves (an amazing and unprecedented 
proceeding) while the Bar Association carried on a vigorous cam- 
paign and re-elected them all. Such a policy should result in 
more independence for the judges in office. 

7. Largely due to efforts centered in Cleveland, the rules for 
admission to the bar have been strengthened to the extent of 
requiring night law schools to lengthen their courses from three 
to four years and to raise their entrance requirement. 


SOME OLD HABITS PERSIST 


It would be a most unintelligent optimism to claim or seem 
to claim that in two years the long established and well-known 
shortcomings of the administration of criminal justice in this 
modern community have been entirely corrected. Much remains 
to be done before Cleveland can even approximate the effective- 
ness which the need demands. Some of the old vicious habits per- 
sist in spite of an unquestioned will to reform. The police 
department is still in a rut although there is less of the old con- 
fusion of responsibility among mayor, civil service commission, 
director of safety and chief of police. Police records are still 
inadequate and unreliable. Some newspapers still tell the world 
(and criminals) where police are seeking for suspected offenders 
and in every sensational case cater to the low, morbid instincts of 
the community. The “performing” judge still makes his occa- 
sional appeals to the grand stand. Prosecution is still occasionally 
careless and perfunctory. 

But during the months which have passed since the publica- 
tion of the survey and the formation of the Association for Crimi- 
nal Justice there has been a most encouraging diminution in 
crime. ‘To say that this fact has resulted directly from any single 
factor would undoubtedly be dangerous, as there are many quite 
obvious contributing causes. Everything indicates, however, that 
there really has been a definite stiffening of prosecution in Cleve- 
land which has been almost exactly contemporaneous with the 
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increased public interest since 1921 and the very active work 
of the Association for Criminal Justice and the Automobile 
Club. The following table indicates the total number of three 
typical crimes in three years: 


: CRIMES IN CLEVELAND Durina Turek YEARS 
PB A SAA a es SR i Ea SE as NS ae 





Crimes 1920 1921 1922 
Robbery and assault to rob..... 1,188 1,043 699 
Burglary and housebreaking....} 2,302 2,573 1,672 
ANID OSFEMGE Speci ah, aces ily man al 2,663 2,374 1,716 


eee = eee i et eas Seed ee eae Lee Ger lei Ss oe ee 
CLEVELAND AND OTHER CITIES COMPARED 


Another way to measure Cleveland’s improvement during the 
past three years is by a comparison with similar cities. We have 
selected Buffalo and Detroit because they are like Cleveland in 
size, geographical location, and in the character of their popula- 
tion and industries. Three of the major crimes have been se- 
lected for the comparison, burglary, robbery, and auto stealing. 
In order to bring the comparison down to date, we have con- 
sidered only the months of March and April for 1921, 1922 and 
1923. 


ToTaL Cases or BurecLary, RoBBeRy AND AUTO STEALING REPORTED ac 
BurraLo, Derroir AND CLEVELAND IN Marcu AND APRIL, 
1921, 1922 aNnp 1923 
a re irre een ey eee 
eee 








Burglary Robbery Auto stealing 
Year Buf- | De- |Cleve-| Buf-] De- |Cleve-| Buf-| De- |Cleve- 
falo | troit| land | falo | troit | land | falo | troit] land 
NODE eens Vay 61 227 18 45 181 184 | 569 476 
1920: une aie 100 | 137 191 18 74 132 | 283 | 612 | 287 
NOP Sees, 76 49 88 31 71 39 393 | 591 291 


tt 
PERCENTAGES OF CASES OF Bureiary, Roppery and AuTO STEALING IN 
Burra.o, Derrorr AND CLEVELAND IN MarRcH AND Apri, 1921, 
1922 anp 1923, witm 1921 Figures at 100 Per Cent 
ae ee er gt Se Sa 
oe —— 





Burglary Robbery Auto stealing 
Year But- | De- |Cleve-| Buf- | De- |Cleve-} Buf-| De- Cleve- 
falo | troit | land] falo | troit| land] falo | troit| land 
nS A Beare eS or 2 100 | 100 100 100 | 100 100 100 | 100 100 
1S Pe aida 56 | 224 84 100 164 73 154 107 60 
TOZS eee ee 43 80 39 V2, 158 21 214 | 104 61 


Sa ee ee A le ile al i es 
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Reduced to their simplest terms these statistics reveal the fol- 
lowing comparisons: 


REPORTED CASES OF BURGLARY, ROBBERY AND AUTO STEALING IN Marcu 
AND APRIL OF 1922 AND 1923 IN THREE CiTIES, FoR Each Ten CrIMES 
or THESE Sorts REPORTED IN THE SAME MonrTHS oF 1921 








Year Buffalo Detroit | Cleveland 
1p 7Al lS OVE Sra re s PORE R eae ee! Cay 10 10 10 
ES DV Pes Tee ae ene Senn, «oer ll 12 if 
IRS) een a Tae SEESe oe 13 9 5 





In short, for every ten crimes of these kinds in these months 
in 1921 there were in the same months in Buffalo 11 in 1922 and 
13 in 1923, in Detroit 12 in 1922 and 9 in 1923, while in Cleve- 
land the number was reduced to 7 in 1922 and to only 5 in 1923. 

It is only fair to caution the reader of these statistics that in 
reporting burglaries and robberies there are variations in the cus- 
toms of cities and differences in the state statutes defining these 
crimes. But for the purpose for which these statistics are used 
here, that is showing the variation of the same crimes from year 
to year, they are quite reliable and adequate. Of the three cities 
considered Detroit probably still has the most satisfactory ma- 
chinery for the administration of criminal justice. Following the 
establishment of its unified criminal court it enjoyed a consid- 
erable falling off in the number of major crimes, and since 1920 
has had small and rather constant amount of crime. Upon this 
background Cleveland’s improvement is most impressive. 


JUSTICE SPEEDED UP 


A still more valuble measure of the increased effectiveness of 
the administration of criminal justice in Cleveland since before 
the awakening of public interest is the relative speed with which 
criminal trials have been completed. It is a commonplace that 
slow justice is usually a denial of justice. In 1919 the average 
time in felony cases from arrest to final disposition was 67.8 days. 
In 1922 this time was cut to 48 days, a net gain of 30 per cent. 

In this record of improvement there is much to illustrate a 
new tendency in public affairs which is not confined to Cleveland. 
Within the past few years there has been in many cities a fairly 
definite weakening of party power and responsibility. Moreover, 
local officials with multiplying duties and an increasing pressure 
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of routine duties, with rare exceptions, find it difficult to plan 
and think sufficiently to exercise constructive leadership. The 
function of leadership thus passing from politicians and office 
holders has to an increasing degree been assumed by civic agencies 
privately supported. It is significant that the increased effective- 
ness of law enforcement in Cleveland has been achieved with 
practically the same officials in office, with few changes in the 
statutes, and with only minor administrative readjustments. It 
has come because the forces outside of officialdom have made it 
clear that the price of continued tenure is a real effort to appre- 
hend and deal properly with professional criminals. Once more 
we have an illustration of the power of effectively organized and 
sustained public intelligence. 


4, The Peril of American Lawlessness 


WiavE Eis, Public Affairs, March, 1925 


Lawlessness in the United States has increased enormously, not 
only since the war but progressively for twenty years or more. 
The report of the committee to the meeting of the American 
Bar Association in San Francisco in 1922, merely put into con- 
crete form, in a way that arrested public attention, the scattered 
facts which were known to police authorities, the Department of 
Justice, and to special students for many years. 

It showed, for example, that crimes of violence in this country 
had increased by such leaps and bounds as to constitute a real 
menace to national safety, and to justify the observation of Chief 
Justice Taft to the effect that the administration of criminal law 
in the United States was “a disgrace to civilization,” as a calm, 
judicial pronouncement. 

This report showed that the crime of murder had increased 
during the period covered about 200 to 500 per cent, according 
to the locality where the inquiry was made. It showed that in 
the vity of Chicago, with a population of 2,500,000 the number 
of murders per annum was much larger than in all England and 
Wales, with a population of 38,000,000; while in Cleveland, the 
number of murders per annum was greater than, and the number 
of burglaries four times as great as, that in the entire Republic 
of France. 

It showed that the number of murders in London is less than 
one per month, and the number in New York City is about one 
per day. It showed that during the last ten years no less than 
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85,000 American citizens have been put to death by homicide or 
manslaughter, a number twice as large as the total of all Ameri- 
can soldiers killed in the great war. 

In the matter of burglaries and hold-ups of banks throughout 
the country, the report of the American Bankers Association dis- 
closed the fact that these crimes were going on at a rate of one 
every nineteen hours, and that the losses paid by burglary insurance 
had grown, in the last five years, from $1,686,000 to $10,189,000 
—an increase of 543 per cent. 


MANY BURGLARIES IN THIS COUNTRY 


Among the further facts revealed was that whereas there were 
but 111 robberies in a single year throughout all France, there 
were 1,445 in the city of New York, and 2,417 in Chicago during 
the same year; that whereas in all England and Wales 113 de- 
fendants were put on trial for burglary and 105 convicted, in the 
city of New York, during the same period, 2,660 burglaries were 
reported, but 565 indicted and only 349 found guilty; that in 
one year in New York City in which there were more than 300 
murders there were but three convictions. 

In the matter of appeals, a later investigation showed that in 
England last year out of about 9,000 criminal cases disposed of 
at assize and quarter sessions including the courts of the city 
of London, there were only 439 applications for appeal, only 80 
appeals granted and heard, and only 19 convictions set aside; while 
in ten typical American states there were 1,426 cases reviewed, 
and in*480 of these conviction was set aside. 

The people of both England and France are each practically of 
one race. It is rare in either country that a bandit, a burglar, 
or murderer bears a name which no citizen can either spell or pro- 
nounce. In the United States we are a polyglot of many races, 
and while the good old American often appears in the police court, 
or on the gallows, it is well known that the -greater number of 
criminals who figure in the public annals as guilty of the grosser 
crimes, bear names that it is difficult for English-speaking elti- 
zens to render with tongue or pen. In both New York and Illi- 
nois, for example, recent statistics show that in the institutions 
for juvenile delinquents more than 80 per cent are aliens, or the 
children of aliens. 

It seems a curious fact that many of our immigrants, especially 
from the south of Europe, who fear the authority of the govern- 
ment at home, have little respect for it here. In their own coun- 
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tries life is somewhat like a school. Here, they seem to think it 
is a recess. 

Second, the very size of the country, both as to England and 
France, makes it easy to apprehend the criminal. That is the rea- 
son there are rarely any unsolved crime mysteries or criminals 
at large, either in England or France. In England, for example, 
it is practically impossible for a fugitive from justice to escape, 
for you can go anywhere in that little island in an afternoon’s 
motor ride, and every port of exit is easily guarded. : 

Third, there is in both England and France, and especially in 
England, greater co-operation between the central authority and the 
outlying districts, and Scotland Yard gives its aid and service free 
to any community in which there is an unsolved crime. 

Fourth, in both England and France the punishment of the 
offender unquestionably follows with greater swiftness than it 
does in America, 


VIVID RECOLLECTION OF BRITISH TRIAL 


I retain a vivid picture of the young man, Roland Duck, as 
he stood in the prisoner’s dock at the Old Bailey, high above the 
heads of his counsel and solicitor, and only communicating with 
them through court attendants. The indictment had been re- 
turned the day before. The crime, the murder of a young woman, 
had occurred but three weeks before, and but for the intervention 
of the Whitsuntide holidays the trial would have taken place even 
earlier. Mr. Justice Swift presided, as aptly named as if in a 
novel of the seventeenth century. The jury was accepted as the 
names were called. No examination whatever was made as to 
their knowledge, qualifications, or fitness to try the case. For 
aught we knew, they might have been twelve relatives of the ac- 
cused. Subsequently we learned, however, that the entire panel 
had been previously submitted to counsel on both sides and, to 
some extent, at least, examined. One woman was called on the 
jury and she was peremptorily challenged and excused without 
question, the judge significantly remarking to us that this chal- 
lenge was the only one which had occurred in his court in three 
years. ‘Twelve witnesses were examined with extraordinary ra- 
pidity. The whole trial, including the summing up of counsel 
on both sides, the charge of the jury with a verdict of “guilty” 
occupied about six hours, and an hour and a half of this was 
consumed by adjournments for lunch and tea: After the verdict 
ten days are allowed for perfecting an appeal. The Court of 
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Criminal Appeal affirmed the judgment from the bench at the 
conclusion of the oral argument, and Roland Duck was executed 
at Pentonville prison. The whole tragic story took less than eight 
weeks to enact. Even this short time would have been further 
shortened except for the law of England which requires that 
“three clear Sundays” shall intervene between the final proceed- 
ings in a capital case, and the execution of the defendant found 
guilty. The only hope we saw of prolonging the life of a capital 
offender in England would be such an interpretation of the phrase 
“clear Sundays” as would constitute not what the statute means, 
to-wit, “successive” Sundays, but clear in the sense of free from 
rain or clouds, and any one who is familiar with the weather in 
England knows that this construction would be equivalent to the 
abolishment of capital punishment. 


PUNISHMENT IS SWIFTER AND SURER 


Fifth, the punishment is not only swifter, but surer, in both 
England and France. The number of convictions to the number 
of accusations I have already pointed out; and it is out of all 
proportion to that obtaining in the United States. 

Sixth, there is no grand jury in France, and this institution 
has become a mere formality in England. Indeed, there is a bill 
pending in Parliament, very popularly supported, to abolish the 
grand jury entirely. In the latter country the so-called indict- 
ments are prepared by the clerks of the court, the chief work 
having already been done by the committing magistrate in his 
thorough investigation of the case; and one of the clerks at the 
Old Bailey in London, who has been there forty years, stated to 
us that in all his experience there were but six instances in which 
a grand jury had failed to return an indictment prepared by 
him. 

Seventh, there is no technical maneuvering either as to the 
form of the indictment, the selection of the jury, or the admission 
of evidence. In the specific case I have cited, as well as in others 
heard in England and France, we all agreed that there were 
errors in the admissibility of evidence, or in the charge or remarks 
of the judge, which would have required a reversal in any Ameri- 
can court. Yet it did not appear in any instance that these 
errors affected the righteousness of the result. 

Highth, there is no anxious concern about the rights of the 
defendant in taking the stand and testifying against himself. In 
every case we heard tried the defendant was questioned as a mat- 
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ter of course, and no issue of his right was ever raised. It is 
true, of course, that he cannot be compelled to testify, but the 
inference that would follow his refusal makes him act at his peril. 
Thus he either takes the stand or takes the consequences. 


JUDGE RUNS THE WHOLE CASE 


Ninth, in both countries the judge runs the case. In England 
the trial judge comments upon the testimony, takes part in the 
examination of the witnesses and, in effect, gives the jury the 
benefit of his judgment as to what their verdict should be. In 
France, the presiding judge asks all the questions, neither the 
prosecutor nor the defendant’s counsel taking any part except occa- 
sionally, by way of suggestion, in the examination of witnesses. 
Indeed, it is difficult to see until the summing up occurs, what 
returns the prisoner gets for the fee he has paid for his defense. 

Tenth, in the matter of appeals, the system in both countries 
goes to the other extreme from ours. Appeals are strictly limited, 
and the Court of Criminal Appeal in England (a very recent in- 
stitution) has power not only to set aside the conviction but to 
affirm it and reduce or increase the sentence. There is no such 
thing as a new trial, after conviction, in England. If the conduct 
of the trial shows such flagrant error as to require a reversal of 
the verdict, the defendant simply goes free. The power of the 
appellate court to increase the sentence no doubt accounts, in 
some measure, for the small number of appeals; while the fact 
that a convicted criminal cannot be re-tried no doubt accounts for 
the small number of reversals. 

Now, what can we learn from this comparison, and what can 
we do or have we done in the way of improvement of our own 
criminal procedure? I am not one of those who believe that all 
things are done better in some other country; nor do I believe 
that in every respect the judicial institutions of England or France 
make for a better society than ours. No one can witness a criminal 
trial in either England or France, where the accused has little 
chance to consult his counsel, where, in many instances, he is not 
even entitled to counsel; where the remarks of the court are often 
highly prejudicial, and where the issue frequently depends upon 
a pitiless battle of wits between an able, experienced judge, and 
a cringing, ignorant prisoner in the dock—no one can witness 
such a scene, however conscious he may be of the full preliminary 
inquiry which preceded it, and feel sure in his heart that he has 
seen a fair trial. But there are certain features in the adminis- 
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tration of the criminal law in both England and France, that we 
might well adopt to our advantage. 


5. Suggestions and Comments on Court and Trial Procedure 
A 


California Hires Its Own Experts 


Public Affairs, October, 1925 


“Expert testimony” introduced in the court has been subjected 
to many criticisms because the views of the “experts” appear to 
be much influenced by their retention by one party or another to 
the litigation. In the Leopold-Loeb case and many others, “ex- 
pert testimony” has proved a broken reed because the experts were 
divided in their views. California has decided to surmount that 
difficulty by retaining the experts to be paid by the state, so that 
no influence may be brought to bear other than a desire to obtain 
the facts. This constitutes a new departure in American judicial 
procedure, the results of which should prove most satisfactory. 
Probably the example will be followed before long by other states. 


B 


‘An Official Reporter of Court News 


Talcott Williams in a paper before the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors, at its Annual Meeting in January, 1925, con- 
sidered at some length the difficulties experienced by reporters in 
getting courtroom news, and proposed that every court should 
be provided with an additional salaried officer who would be 
both lawyer and writer and whose duty it would be to report 
every case, so that editors would have authentic reports for their 
use. 


C 
Flippant Treatment of the Courts by the Newspapers 


Journal of the American Judicature Society, February, 1925 


Possibly the most common failing on the part of reporters and 
news editors lies in gaining human interest for their court items 
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by writing in a flippant style. The temptation is very strong. 
Occurrences which would engage nobody’s attention out of court 
are curious or comical in the courtroom for the same reason that 
a cat strolling down a church aisle during service appears irre- 
sistibly funny. It is the solemn background which by contrast 
makes a trifling remark interesting in a trial. 

Admitting the appeal of the subject it may yet be said that the 
distinction between propriety and abuse is easily made. Lawyers 
and judges are repositaries of comic situations occurring in trials 
which may be printed without bringing the ministers of justice 
into contempt or making them ridiculous. A slight difference 
in the phrasing may bring the judge and with him his court to 
the level of buffoonery, and quite without warrant in fact. 

In commenting upon this very common failing, Mr. Andrew 
R. Sherriff may be quoted: 


The ordinary methods of newspaper reporting of cases in court, 
with references to judges, lawyers, parties and incidents of the pro- 
ceedings, show a need of study of the subject from the standpoint of 
public welfare, and have a generally baleful influence on the admin- 
istration of public justice. It is naturally of first concern to the pub- 
lishers of newspapers to make them interesting to the casual reader 
wishing to be amused rather than to be educated. So anyone assum- 
ing to criticize newspaper style cannot advocate the introduction of 
things technical or pedantic. Yet reporters in touching matters 
involved in the administration of public justice are dealing with 
a subject which is in fact sacred. The temptation to show the sen- 
sational or ludicrous side is always present, and in the usual state 
of the reporter’s mind it seems to be irresistible. But I come to say 
to you, that in thinking, you will see that it ought to be resisted, 
and a distinction made between proceedings in a court, and occur- 
rences in the street, or at a vaudeville show, or a prize fight. Such 
a distinction is observed by the newspaper profession in dealing with 
churches and their-matters of religion; and I assert, for you to think 
about, that there is no less reason for its observance in dealing with 
the courts and their duties of administering human justice, which 
is very ‘closely akin to sound religion. 

Get the idea that judges, at least theoretically, are not mere clerks, 
office holders or politicians, but by the nature of their duties are min- 
isters of justice. A few years ago the judges of the state courts of 
this county, in a serious effort to establish visible evidence of the 
dignity and impersonal nature of their office, determined to wear 
the traditional black robes of their office while sitting on the bench. 
The reporters did not get the meaning of the innovation at all, and 
at once saw a chance to be facetious. This is how one of them wrote 
up his story; he said: 
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Thus, according to Blackstone, they took on an added dignity, and 
needed only powdered wigs, as one court attaché expressed it, to look as 
glorified as the kings and jacks of the playing cards. 


Do you, students of the art and propriety of newspaper reporting, 
see anything apt or approvable in that? Do you see anything but a 
flat attempt to make the judges appear ridiculous in the eyes of the 
public? Would you, in seeing the priests in their robes in church, 
think of any likeness to the kings or jacks of the playing eards? If 
not, then what occasion was there to say it of the judges, in their 
temple of justice? I submit that paragraph to you as an example of 
extremely bad taste, and pernicious reporting. 


In the same address Mr. Sherriff touches on the efforts of re- 
porters to make reports of divorce cases spicy, quoting from the 
letter to him of an unnamed judge as follows: 


There is one phase of this subject to which your report does not 
refer and to my mind it is a phase in which the press most frequently 
offends, and that is their attitude toward divorce hearings. Their 
attitude is too well known to need any comment from me. The 
question of divorce is held far too lightly at best and the flippant 
and would-be humorous accounts of such cases on trial, by the press, 
tends in the same direction. The press can be a very potent agency 
for good in this matter, rather than for harm, if they would not only 
refrain from emphasizing and playing up such comedy as they may 
see in the cases as they are heard, but if they will emphasize the 
horror and the tragedy that is in such cases in abundance. Such a 
treatment of that subject, by the press, would be conducive to a 
soberness of thought on that subject by the press-reading public 
rather than the very undesirable attitude which is now fostered in 
their minds, by the treatment which the press gives to these matters. 


We look forward to the time when the press will appreciate 
the foregoing view and endeavor to live up to it. They will realize 
that human misery is no funnier in a divorce trial than in a 
train wreck. They will avoid a standard in writing which in 
social intercourse would unfit them for association with gentle- 
men. Doubtless this criterion is instinctively applied in the 
smaller cities where the reporters and editors mingle socially with 
all sorts of people. The virtual anonymity of newspaper men in 
large cities abets the powerful urge of competition for readers. 
And in this situation, as well as in others to be mentioned, it 
must be remembered that often sensation-profiting lawyers must 
share the blame with the writing people. There can be no com- 
plete correction until the bar also can establish a custom strong 
enough to curb practitioners who itch for publicity of whatsoever 


nature. 
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D 
Trial by Newspaper—the New Legal Game 
Frep HE. Haynes, Independent, April 4, 1925 


Newspapers are under fire again, charged this time with 
sensationalizing crime and thereby hindering criminal procedure 
in the courts. The charge is undoubtedly true—crime news is 
sensationalized and made the basis of appeal to a low grade of 
readers. But the important point is whether a community in 
which the papers never mention crime would be more or less 
sensitive to abuse and injustice, and more or less alert to protect 
itself from antisocial members. Certainly, those societies where 
publicity is freest are most free from the grosser abuses and are 
most sensitive to human rights. Where has suppression of news 
ever worked to relieve bad situations? The public must be con- 
stantly stirred to a fuller realization of what is actually happening 
in the world if conditions are ever to be improved. 

The treatment of the Leopold-Loeb case illustrates the manner 
in which crime news may be exploited by the press in the United 
States. It dominated the newspapers for four months. During the 
first fortnight, one Chicago daily gave to the case 228 columns 
of news, pictures, comment, and conjecture. Another Chicago 
paper, on Sunday, June 1, the day after the murderers confessed, 
printed twenty-one columns about the crime. Not only in Chi- 
cago, but all over the country, papers carried the news in spread 
headlines. The trial lasted thirty-three days, on every one of 
which a full page with flaring headlines was regarded as its rea- 
sonable space allowance. Did this nation-wide publicity aid the 
cause of justice or complicate its work? 

One comment may be safely made. Such submission of the 
case in detail to the public makes trial by jury a farce. By the 
time of trial no one of ordinary intelligence in the community, 
or in the country generally, can go into the jury box with an 
open mind. The English weekly, the New Statesman, in com- 
menting upon this phase of the case, declared that it would be 
idle to attempt an account of “the American institution of trial 
by newspaper.” It added that “no short description could make 
real to English readers” the way in which the affair dominated 
American newspapers. The social pressure thus brought to bear 
upon judges and lawyers immensely complicates the issues to be 
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decided. A species of mass action takes the place of even-handed 
justice. 

The public’s interest in crime is not primarily in its suppres- 
sion. More and more our modern industrial society makes life 
more complex. In social work, politics, and sport, the individual 
is represented by professionals where formerly he participated in 
person. We sit on the side lines and watch the procession of 
hfe go by, waiting for something to give us the thrill which will 
break the monotony resulting from our few real contacts with 
the social activities of modern life. The restlessness, the thirst 
for novelty and excitement is due to the absence of the primary 
contacts of an earlier and simpler society. This unrest has been 
capitalized by the newspapers and by commercialized recreations, 
fashion, and agitation. The sensations, the emotions, and the 
instincts deprived of the satisfactions of primary-group life are 
exploited in artificial ways. Hence, we have such displays of 
popular emotion and impulse as appeared in connection with the 
Leopold-Loeb case. 


E 


Prohibition of Court Room Photographs 


CuricAco BAR Association, Record, March, 1925 


The action of the Judges of the Circuit, Superior, County, and 
Probate Courts in adopting the rule against court-room photo- 
graphs merits the unqualified support of the bar and the public 
alike. This rule as finally adopted is phrased as follows: 


No photograph shall be taken in any court room over which this 
court has jurisdiction or control during the trial of any cause, nor 
go close to such court room as to disturb the order and decorum 
thereof, either while the court is in session or at any other time when 
court officials, parties, counsel, jurymen, witnesses or others con- 
nected with proceedings pending therein are present. 


This action was taken by the Board after considering the rec- 
ommendations on this subject submitted by the Committee on 
Relations of the Press to Judicial Proceedings and the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. The opinion of the Board of Managers is 
expressed in the following language: 

It is the duty of the presiding judges to discourage and so far as 
possible to prevent sensational publicity in newspapers relating to 
the proceedings in their courts. 
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It is the duty of the presiding judges to prevent and prohibit the 
use of photographic instruments or mechanical devices of any kind 
in their court rooms, either while the court is actually in session or 
at any other time when court officials, parties, counsel, jurymen, 
witnesses, or others connected with proceedings pending therein are 
present, for the taking or making of photographs. 

It is the duty of the presiding judges to prevent and prohibit at 
all times during judicial proceedings the use of telephonic, tele- 
graphic, and radio broadcasting instruments in their court rooms 
for the purpose of general publicity. 


This policy is not proposed with the intention of curtailing 
legitimate methods of reporting as measured by due appreciation 
of the function and solemnity of judicial proceedings, but it is 
intended to prevent the presentation of such proceedings to the 
public as bizarre spectacles. 

It is believed that the enforcement of this policy will be wel- 
comed by the public press, as well as by enlightened public opinion. 
The position of the press is well expressed by one of the English 
newspapers in advocating a change in the law to forbid the re- 
porting of such disclosures as were made in a recent English trial. 
This paper says: 

Undoubtedly the main harm done is through the newspapers, and 
here we would hasten to meet obvious criticism. “Why,” it may be 
asked, “do you publish the stuff if you so much deprecate its pub- 
lication?’ The answer is that no individual newspaper which makes 
its appeal to the masses has any choice. Readers do demand this read- 
ing and so long as it remains lawful to supply it, not a single paper 
of large circulation could make an exception of itself in the matter 
without courting extinction. 


The best interests of the community will be furthered by the 
adoption and enforcement of this measure. 


F 


Excess Laws as a Basic Cause of Lawlessness 


ALBERT J, BEVERIDGE, from an address to the Lawyers Club, New York City, 
as reported in the New York Herald Tribune, January 1, 1925 


We complain of lawlessness; but is not excess legislation a 
basic cause of lawlessness? How can anybody obey every law 
when nobody knows or can know how many laws there are or 
what they command or forbid? 
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Moreover, it has come to pass, that the mass of American 
legislation is restrictive. We boast that ours is the land of liberty; 
yet the curious fact is that American business, American indus- 
try, American society—the American people, in short—are, by 
law, forbidden to do more things and, by law, ordered to do more 
things than was the case in Russia under the Czar or Turkey under 
the Sultan. 

Also the administration of these directive and prohibiting ukases 
of Congress, legislatures, councils, boards, bureaus and commis- 
sions has become peremptory, insolent, autocratic. The swarms 
of American public officials outnumber those of any other 
country. 

The citizen has thus become a cringing subject and the official 
a vexatious tyrant. If this process of government regulation of 
human life continues we may expect to be directed by law what 
clothes to wear and how to wear them, with government agents 
examining our wardrobes and dogging our footsteps to compel 
obedience. Just that was done in Venice under the Doges and 
the French autocracy insisted on so supervising the transactions 
and manner of life of its subjects that there were government in- 
spectors of everybody and everything—even inspectors of sucking 
pigs. Over-regulation was one of the causes of the French Revo- 
lution. 

Not only the number of these myriads of laws, not only the 
whimsical and arbitrary enforcement of them, but the nature of 
many of them, is in defiance of the spirit and purpose of free 
institutions and of human nature itself. Some of them are beyond 
the province of law. 

We need to bear in mind that human statutes cannot do every- 
thing. The Sermon on the Mount is the final word in moral duty 
and noble living, yet there is not a line of it that can be put into 
human law, with a policeman behind it. 

We have allowed legislation to go to extremes. We have de- 
veloped a passion for lawmaking. We have made law a fetish, 
a spurious god; and we have cultivated a habit of looking to this 
false and artificial deity to relieve all our annoyances and supply 
all our desires. 

We have come to expect law to do for us what we ought to 
do for ourselves and what cannot be well done and often not done 
at all, except by ourselves. Law worship has become a kind of 
disease of the mind; ours is a common saying when we object 
to something or want something that there ought to be a law 
on the subject, and we demand the enactment of it, although there 
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may be a score of laws on the statute books dealing with that very 
matter. 

So we must get rid of that abnormal state of mind. We must 
overthrow the idol of legislation. We must recover from the de- 
bauch of excessive lawmaking in which we have been revelling 
with the inevitable results of all carousals—the weakening of will, 
good sense, moral fiber and the destruction of happiness. 


G 


Novel Proposals for Court Publicity 


An editorial, “Justice and Publicity,’ Chicago Tribune, July 23, 1924 


Criminal justice in America is now a Roman holiday. The 
courts are in the Colosseum. The state’s attorney’s office often 
is an open torture room of human souls. Exposure of the proc- 
esses of justice, originally a public safeguard, has been perverted 
into a public danger. They have been exploited as a field for 
popular amusement. ‘They are a rich forage for sensation mon- 
gers and the yellow press. Their publicity uncontrolled is de- 
basing American thought. It is contributing to the delinquency 
of criminal justice. 

The Franks case has been a three months’ moral pestilence 
imposed upon our people before the trial. It is an aggravated 
instance of what has happened with increasing frequency for two 
decades since the Thaw trial and before. There is reason for 
the statement by the chief justice of the United States that the 
product of our judicial machine is a national disgrace. It has 
been turned into a public show. 

The injury to justice is in publicity before the trial. News- 
paper trials before the case is called have become an abomination. 
The dangerous initiative that newspapers have taken in judging 
and convicting out of court is journalistic lynch law. It is mob 
murder or mob acquittal in all but the overt act. It is mob appeal. 
Prosecuting attorneys now hasten to the papers with their thories 
and confessions. Defense attorneys do the same. Neither dare 
do otherwise. Half-wit juries or prejudiced juries are the inevitable 
result. 

The Tribune has its share of blame in this. No newspaper can 
escape it. They have met demand, and in meeting it stimulated 
public appetite for more. “The old dilemma as to which comes 
first, demand or supply, the newspaper or the people’s demand 
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for the newspaper,” says Frances Fenton in the Journal of So- 
ctology, “has given place to a point of view in which we recognize 
the inter-action of demand on supply and of supply on demand. 
The controi by the consumer of the quality of the supply of any 
commodity is difficult.” But public appetite remains the domi- 
nating condition. Behind press sensationalism is public demand; 
and behind that is the human craving for excitement. 

Papers that refuse to accept this harsh discipline of public 
demand will die. Many have died. A debased currency always 
will displace a sound currency. 

The slide downward is inevitable. Who can deny that it is 
founded on authentic human nature? General reform must be 
undertaken or none at all. The nation’s press must act together. 

There is one remedy. Drastic restriction of publicity before 
the trial must be imposed by law. England by custom and by 
law imposes such restrictions. English papers print only the brief- 
est and coolest statement of the facts before the trial. Three 
papers there were fined heavily not long ago for news reports that 
to us were mild. Publicity before the trial should be restricted, 
it may be, to official statements by police or state’s attorney. If 
that be unfair to the defense, some other rule should be worked 
out. It is a problem suitable for the American Bar: Association 
to take up. In conjunction with representatives of the press a 
fair but stringent law could be devised. 

The Tribune advocates and will accept drastic restriction of 
this preliminary publicity. The penetration of police system 
and the courts by journalists must stop. With such a law there 
would be no motivation for it. Though such a law will be revo- 
lutionary in American journalism, though it is not financially 
advisable for newspapers, it still is necessary. Restrictions must 
come. 

It will in no way threaten the freedom of the press. It is only 
a delay. It is enforced waiting so that the official instruments of 
justice may have a chance to operate. “Public hostility or sym- 
pathy, against or for, an accused person may influence the jury 
in its determination of guilt,” says M. K. Wisehart in a recent 
study of the effect of the press on crime control in Cleveland. “Hu- 
man interest is the excuse; corruption of the community’s stand- 
ards may be the result.” The case against preliminary publica- 
tion of crime news is irrefutable. The problem must be met by 
law. 

This must be balanced by full publicity for the trial itself. 
The hard-won principle of public justice cannot be denied. No 
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matter what the sacrifice, the administration of justice in prin- 
ciple must be public. The wider that publicity, the better. 

For the projection of democracy into the machinery of justice 
is not in principle wrong. That and only that can insure a ju- 
dicial system adapted to the public and safe for the public good. 
Great trials have proved it. The trial of seven bishops at the 
instance of King James was followed with intense attention by 
the public and the acquittal came as the prophecy of the Stuarts’ 
fall. The witchcraft trials in Boston were public controversies 
that led to the fall of ecclesiasticism in America. About the court- 
room windows in the Peter Zenger trial the New York populace 
gathered with a raised window sash for their radio. The injection 
of a public interest in the trial by Andrew Hamilton overruled 
the legalistic definition of libel. It freed Peter Zenger and estab- 
lished free press in America. To-day one hundred million citizens 
have the same right to hear their courts’ proceedings that one 
hundred thousand had then. 

Secrecy in trials always leads to corruption. As publicity once 
forced justice to the seven bishops and to Peter Zenger, it will 
in the long run bring justice in modern cases. It will regenerate 
the courts. 

The principal of court publicity remains the same regardless 
of the population or the instruments of information service. For 
years the London Times and other papers in Europe and America 
published news reports verbatim of court trials. Even the details 
of the Oscar Wilde trial were reported in the London Times, 
the most “conservative” newspaper in the world. That was the 
widest area of publication possible at the time. To-day the radio 
extends that field. 

In spite of the adverse vote upon the Tribune’s proposed broad- 
casting of trial proceedings, it is bound to come. As an instru- 
ment of public information the radio is no different in principle 
from the newspaper or from public hearings in the courtroom. 
It is one step more accurate. It will correct the one conspic- 
uous failure of American journalism. If publicity of trials 
is right in democratic doctrine, the radio only carries it to its 
logical conclusion. Its eventual use for such a purpose is inevi- 
table. 

Nor is this to be regretted. Legal institutions, says Dean 
Roscoe Pound, must make a radical readjustment to fit the changed 
conditions of modern urban life; we are striving to meet problems 
peculiar to modern industrial life with a criminal law and ju- 
dicial institutions devised to fit rural conditions of generations 
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ago. To the new facts of civilization old customs continually 
must be adjusted. 
These two reforms must be effected to safeguard American 
criminal justice. Drastic limitation of publicity before the trial 
must be accompanied by complete publicity of the trial itself. 


6. Miscellaneous Suggestions for Reducing Crime 


Quotations in this section, unless otherwise described, are newspaper 
headlines selected at random. 


A. Increase the size of our police forces, municipal, and state. 

B. Use capital punishment in all states, with much greater 
certainty and regularity than is now the case in most states. 

C. “Lawyer proposes new penal system to curb crime wave” 

“‘Speedier trials and more death penalties urged” 

D. “State lawyers ask stronger statutes” 

“Only way to solve crime problems of state, jurists decide” 

E. The following from the Bandwagon in the New Republic, 
February 3, 1926: 


HELL FREEZES OVER 


Matpen, Mass., Dec. 31.—As part of a drive to prevent a crime 
wave, Malden’s policemen are being measured for ice skates, 
with which the entire force is to be equipped—New York Sun. 


F. “Dooming four bandits to death for one murder sets prece- 
dent making outlaws more cautious” 

“Law holding all participants in fatal crime equally guilty is 
rigourously applied in case of Olney Bank Robbers, with death in 
chair fixed as penalty for all” 

G. In the state of New Jersey a Crime Commission was or- 
ganized in the summer of 1926, to make an inquiry, with the 
expert advice of police officials, prosecutors and judges, into the 
relation of automobiles, firearms, and road houses to present- 
day crime. The Commission will go into the causes of crime, the 
procedure, methods, and agencies employed in its detection and 
the question of trials, prisons, punishment, and pardons. New 
York had a similar Commission. 

H. The prohibition of the carrying of firearms, and the pro- 
hibition of the sale of the same to ordinary private citizens except 
under closely restricted conditions. Would this be constitutional? 
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I. A well-known weekly magazine scores the Sing Sing Follies, 
the cast of which is made up of murderers, bandits, and other 
criminal merrymakers. 


Wardens, convicts, uplifters, and other convict coddlers were de- 
lighted. Oddly enough the widows and orphans, the victims of 
robbery and violence, were not entertained, nor were the tax- 
payers, who are assessed to meet the expenses of judges, courts, 
lawyers, jailers, and the cost of scenery and costumes, invited. 
The Follies of Sing Sing and other prisons are well named. 


Does making prison life enjoyable make crime more common? 
J. The abandonment of the parole system. Note the following 
editorial from Collier’s Weekly, February 20, 1926: 


MAKE THEM SERVE 


Steve Novak confessed to the Chicago police that he led a 
gang of three burglars which made a business of ransacking 
houses, binding and gagging women and children when this was 
necessary to the success of the job. 

The police looked Steve up. Joliet prison March 5, 1917, for 
robbery. Paroled. January 5, 1920, Joliet again. Out again. 
February 29, 1924, back to Joliet for a robbery constituting a 
violation of his parole. Paroled right away. July 2, 1924, back 
to Joliet for nearly a year before he was paroled. 

The parole system is a good thing. Steve and the prison re- 
formers both say so. But the women and children Steve terror- 
ized have another story. 


K. Restriction of the pardoning power of the governor and of 
pardoning boards. Note the two following items from Collier’s 
Weekly, the first from the issue of March 20, 1926, the second 
from the issue of April 10, 1926: 


HERE’S GOOD NEWS 


“The only way to suppress lynching is to let those who engage 
in it understand that they will be punished, and punished 
severely,” is the statement of Angus McLean, governor of North 
Carolina, when he refused to pardon fifteen convicted rioters 
after their attempt to take a Negro from Buncombe County jail. 
The governor’s decision will do much to put fear into the hearts 
of the lawless element and is an added proof of North Carolina’s 
determination to put an end to lynching. 
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SELF-SACRIFICE 


In a North Carolina town recently the body of Seth Jennett, 
a Negro, washed ashore along the river front. It was revealed, 
after his death, that he was the Negro who attacked a young 
white woman on the streets a few years ago. This woman says 
that she did not tell who had attacked her because she knew 
he would have been lynched and she did not want his death on 
her hands. 

Truly a martyr, that her neighbors might be spared the crime 
of a murder. 


L. Samuel P. Rotan, former District Attorney for Philadel- 
phia, urges the whipping post as a means of curbing crime: 


Delaware employs it with outstanding effect in the punishment 
of certain types of criminals, and I think that it might well be 
instituted in Pennsylvania. 


M. “Law-making habit blamed for crime” 

“Americans forbidden and ordered to do too many things, 
Pennsylvania Banker’s head tells Association” 

N. “Twenty-four hour daytime urged to end crime” 

“Secretary of Labor Davis advocates flooding city streets with 
light” 

O. A former police captain in New York, awarded a $2,500 
prize for an essay on the best way to curb crime, deplores the 
lack of co-operation between the public and the police. By what 
means might better co-operation be obtained ? 

P. “Coddling bad boys blamed for crime” 

“Visiting Judge says Philadelphia should have workhouse and 
beat them -if necessary—cites Allegheny [County, Pennsylvania ] 
system” 

Q. The crusading method of “Smashing Crime and Vice” is the 
title of a series of articles published in the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin during April and May, 1926, by General Smedley D. 
Butler, former Director of Public Safety in Philadelphia. 

R. “School club urged to prevent crime” 

“Conversion of buildings into night recreation centres sug- 
gested” 

“Detective declares street prowlers eventually take to criminal 
career” 

S. “Religion pleaded as a check on crime” 
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T. “Clinic for children held crime check” 

“Commonwealth Fund supports All-Philadelphia child guidance — 
for neglected tots” 

“Medical and surgical treatment used to bring youngsters to 
normal viewpoint” 

U. “Reform of jury system urged as a means of decreasing 
crime” 

V. “Pinchot brands U. 8. dry chiefs for crime wave” 

“Flays high officials in Washington for nurturing scorn of 
prohibition and all other laws” 

“Enforcement possible, he declares, charging vast defeatist drive 
to kill Highteenth Amendment” 

W. “Apathetic citizens blamed for crime” 

“Failure of ‘Good’ people to exert constructive influence de- 
plored” 

“Man is dynamic force for good or evil, says Bishop” 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. Describe each of the two views of law enforcement presented by 
Whitlock. Which method has the greatest popular appeal? 
Why ? 

2. Does Whitlock’s argument convince you that law enforcement 
after all is not a simple problem, and that its success rests upon 
public opinion ? 

3. What impression do statistical statements of the prevalence of 
erime in this country make upon you? Do you think they do any 
good—or any harm ? 

4. Compare the methods of dealing with criminals in this country 
with those in use in England and France. What are the argu- 
ments for and against the use of each of these methods? 

5. What is meant by “the expert in the witness chair”? What can 
be said for having him there? Against having him there? 

6. What impression is made upon the public mind by the full 
reports of disagreements among experts testifying in an im- 
portant case? Is the same impression made upon the jury? 
And is this impression more or less pronounced than in the case 
of the public? See the following articles: “Crime and Science— 
the Expert and Procedure,” Fred E. Haynes, Independent, 
March 28, 1925; “Facts First—Then the Expert,” Thomas Mott 
Osborne, the same, May 16, 1925. 

7. What is your own estimate of the possibilities of psychopathic 
work in the future? If this type of work does develop success- 
fully, what effect would it have upon the reactions of the public 
to crime itself, and to criminal trials? 


10. 


1k 


12. 
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What is a law, anyway? What methods are there of discarding 
obsolete laws ? 

What are some of our chief difficulties with the problem of law 
enforcement ? 

What are the conclusions of Representative Burton’s article? 
Upon what facts are they based ? 

After reading Professor Moley’s article, go to the library and 
examine the report of the Cleveland Crime Survey. Has any 
survey of crime been made in your own city? If so, compare 
the two as to method and results. 

With the aid of your instructor, make a study of such efforts as 
have been made to improve the administration of criminal law in 
this country, and find as nearly as you can what results, if any, 
have thus far grown from these efforts. 


TOPICS FOR FURTHER INVESTIGATION AND 
DISCUSSION 


From a strictly legal point of view, the following may be useful: 
Roscoe Pound, “What Can Law Schools Do for Criminal Jus- 
tice?” was a paper read before the December, 1926, annual meet- 
ing of Association of American Schools of Law, in Chicago. 
It was reprinted in the Iowa Law Review, February, 1927, and 
in the American Law School Review shortly thereafter. See 
Clarence N. Callender, “The Problem of Improving Legal Pro- 
cedure,” Chap. xv, American Courts (McGraw-Hill, 1927). 
Comment on the following editorial from Collier's Weekly, July 
24, 1926: 


CERTAINTY IS THE TEST 


They hanged a woman in England the other day. 

She had been convicted of murder, of a cruel and deliberate 
murder. 

Thousands signed petitions begging for mercy. The prisoner was 
a mother. But justice was blind. She paid the penalty of her crime. 

Juries do not often convict women of murder in this country 
regardless of the nature of their crimes. On those rare occasions 
when capital punishment is the courtroom verdict, governors and 
pardoning boards mitigate the penalty. 

But the very remorselessness of British justice may be more 
merciful than the clemency we so carelessly bestow. 

For every homicide per hundred thousand in England there are 
23 killings in Chicago, 8 in New York and 74 in Jacksonville. 

We hang a few murderers but we have more violent crimes than 
any other people. 

Switzerland has an even lower murder rate than England. There, 
as in Britain, the criminal pays the legal penalty of his crime. 
Murder means life imprisonment and there is escape neither through 
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the technicality of the law nor the sentimentality of the pardoning 
authority. 

We shall never cope with crime in this country until we are 
willing to enforce our laws. 

Severity is not essential but certainty of the enforcement of the 
law is fundamental if crime is ever to be checked. 


3. The Editor has seldom seen a newspaper overlook an opportunity 
to present news in such a way as to cast reflections upon a 
college or university, its students, or faculty members, either 
collectively or individually—if such a course were possible. 
Why is this done? Suggest illustrations from your own ob- 
servation. 

4, Fred E. Haynes published in the Independent a noteworthy 
series of articles under the general title: “What Is Crime 
To-day ?”: 

March 21, 1925, “The Courts” 

March 28, 1925, “Crime and Science” 

April 4, 1925, “The Press and the Public” 
April 11, 1925, “Inventing Crime by Statute” 

5. Three things a lawyer wishes from a newspaper were emphasized 
in an address before the Missouri State Bar Association by 
Guy A. Thompson; they are quoted in the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Judicature Society, February, 1925: 


1. The duty of fair and respectful criticism of the courts 

2. The duty of not deliberately creating sensation 

3. The duty of the newspaper to impress upon the layman his co- 
ordinate responsibility with the court and the lawyer for the 
proper administration of the law 


6. An advertisement in a well-known weekly publication, paid for 
by a large revolver manufacturer, observes that the state in 
equipping the Pennsylvania State Constabulary, has endowed 
right with enough might to sustain its dominion. Has that been 
generally done with police forces in this-country? See recent 
studies of police systems made by Smith, by F osdick, and by 
Graber. 

7. In the Independent, November 8, 1924, Frederick E. Venn pub- 
lished an interesting article called “Murder,” containing many 
statistics. A series of four important articles by Lawrence 
Veiller appeared in World’s Work during the early part of 1926. 
Many collections of statistics have been made as in Representa- 
tive Burton’s article, and in other places. 


Murder’s hand is nine times as likely to strike you down in the 
United States as it is in England. A New Yorker’s home is thirty- 
six times as likely to be robbed as the home of a Londoner. More 
than twice as many people are murdered in Chicago in a year as in 


10. 


it 


12. 
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all England and Wales. Chicago averages 1.1 murders every day; 
London has a population three times as large, and yet it has no 
more murders in twenty years than the city of Chicago has in one 
year. Bail is too easy; in one year in Chicago 426 defendants jumped 
$1,500,000 worth of bail. 


The following act of the Pennsylvania Legislature, of March 31, 
1860, making blasphemy a criminal offense, is presented here 
simply as a sample of a statute which is no longer law in any 
real sense: 


If any person shall willfully premeditatedly blaspheme, or speak 
loosely or profanely of Almighty God, Christ Jesus, or the Holy 
Spirit, or the Scriptures of Truth, such person, on conviction thereof, 
shall be sentenced to pay a fine not exceeding $100 and undergo an 
imprisonment not exceeding three months, or either, at the discretion 
of the Court. 


A columnist writes: “After all, about the worst that can happen 
to a woman criminal to-day is an offer of $50,000 for her 
memoirs.” Comment. 

The Editor has a large folder filled with clippings from all 
sorts of sources on the Sacco-Vanzetti case; the very bulk of the 
material makes the listing of it hopeless. It is suggested, how- 
ever, that individual studies of this case are very much worth 
while. The Reader's Guide will furnish lists of articles; the 
newspaper files are important sources. There are many phases 
of public opinion involved in the history of this case. For 
instance: 


1. The attitude of the European press, of European labor organiza- 


tions, ete. 
2. The attitude of the American newspapers, magazines, labor leaders, 


ete. 

3. The reign of terror instituted by certain of the sympathizers with 
the convicted men, resulting in the blowing up of four subway 
stations in New York City, the blowing up of a large Protestant 
church in West Philadelphia, the blowing up of a Mayor’s home 
in Baltimore, the destruction of a grocery store in Rochester, etc., 
etc. What effect did all this have upon public opinion? 


Make a careful survey to find out in how many cities and states 
crime commissions have been appointed to conduct investiga- 
tions. Compare the reports of these commissions on such points 
as concern the relation of public opinion to the administration 
of the law, and the suppression of crime. See here an article by 
E. H. Sutherland, “Public Opinion as a Cause of Crime,” 
Journal of Applied Sociology, 1X (1924). 

Don OC. Seitz, Horace Greeley, 70 (Bobbs-Merrill, 1926), quotes 
the great editor on the subject of crime news at about 1840: 
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13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


“We do not care to publish accounts of murders except where they 
can be made to tell against that infernal scourge of the country— 
ardent spirits. ... We hold that no man has a moral, and none 
should have a legal, right to sell that debasing and maddening poison, 
Alcohol, to his neighbors. How many think with us? How many 
are prepared to take an immediate and energetic stand against the 
destroying traffic? It is time!” This is the one way Greeley culled 
the sort of murders he liked from the general news field: “A man 
by the name of Tibbetts, a short time since, jumped into eternity 
and the Kennebec River at one and the same time! Cause, 
intemperance.” 


One authority who examined the text material of this chapter 
thought that greater stress should have been laid upon the news- 
paper treatment of the courts—that we are passing through a 
sort of revolt against some of the things that the newspapers 
have been doing to the courts. There are many current magazine 
articles along this line. Some suggestions will be found in 
W. G. Bleyer, Profession of Journalism (Atlantic Monthly Press, 
1923); in Hale’s Law of the Press (West, St. Paul, 1923). The 
topic would be a fruitful one for an extended investigation. 

The Secretary of the Laundry Owners’ National Association 
issued a statement to the effect that the police said the original 
clues that resulted in the solving of many crimes in 1925 were 
laundry marks. 

A vast amount of material has been written about the quantity 
of crime news in our newspapers, and its effect. The following 
references may be useful in this connection: 


1, An address by Sir Robert Peacock, Chief Constable of Manchester, 
England, before the Third International Police Conference, New 
York, May 13, 1925. The thesis here is that the publications of 
such news is beneficial. 

2. In April, 1925, a survey of eight newspapers was made from 1911 
to 1915, and from October, 1924, to February, 1925, by students 
in the Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, at the University 
of Pennsylvania, This report showed that “crimes and disasters 
do not monopolize the front page. In six of the eight newspapers 
studied, they came second, and a rather poor second, to construc- . 
tive news.” 

3. An article by Professor William E. Lingleback, in the Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and Social Science, July, 1924, 
deals with the Press as a Preventive of War. In the original form 
in which the address was given, before the Academy, it contained 
some very interesting material about the amount of sensationalism 
in our newspapers. 


Through the summer and fall of 1925, the Saturday Evening Post 
published an interesting series of articles on the crime situa- 
tion, by Richard Washburn Child, under the title, “The Great 
American Scandal.” 
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17. The following significant figures of arrests for the city of Phila- 


delphia were furnished to the Editor by William B. Mills, 
Superintendent of Police: 


meee Intoxi-] Habit-}| Total 

" ion and Total 

Year Intoxica- Dis- cated ual | Arrests, rests: 

tion orderly Driv-|Drunk-} These MivGlasaes 
Cohasset ers ards | Classes 

Sek SEMEL Or 28,664 9,792 | ...*| 568 | 39,024 82,017 
Ae essa eta tatare ver Ae 30,455 10,806 eae 466 41,727 87,557 
sieusviesel tems scveniens 34,818 ES85s 13% 428 46,604 96,084 
Melee tec arhep ete 39,309 14,723 rae 760 54,792 103,673 
bes a analsh eres ened 36,481 14,306 hited 702 51,489 100,629 
Biche etna nie gad 33,186 10,202 oAN 633 44,021 91,237 
tee, TOK OTC 39,182 10,424 sek 712 50,318 95,783 
inudsts Rtskot as 33,584 9,456 a Bs 562 43,602 96,041 
DAES ee ne. cae 25,981 8,674 es 203 34,858 94,037 
aera shisasiney Sisiele 16,819 6,794 Jay MAF 23,740 75,618 
J eecthes aim oyeva ahs 14,313 6,097 ay fous 33 20,443 73,015 
By nats MAGe od 21,850 5,232 494 3D 27,609 83,136 
Tike she. a tetevels 36,299 7,925 472 50 44,746 99,601 
pha eget srsiishet a” s 45,226 8,076 645 177 54,124 115,399 
eRe centstem OKs 47,805 6,404 683 874 55,766 130,759 


Skog Siow cons 51,461 5,522 820 814 58,617 137,263 
by Stine ork came 50,586 5,075 830 981 54,472 148,183 
AMS Pee Ce 46,831 3,705 | 1,661 713 52,910 199,862 





* Not classified previous to year 1921. 


iS}, 


19. 


20. 


Similar collections of figures have been published, with charts and 
graphs, in the Olipsheet of Board of Temperance, Prohibition 
and Public Morals of the Methodist Episcopal Church, during 
1927. The issue of July 25th, for instance, gave the figures for 
Detroit. 

“Ts It Right to Break Unjust Laws?’, a debate in the February, 
1927, Forum. It is right to break unjust laws, because .. . — 
in “The Citizen above the law,” Benjamin Francis Sager; it is 
not right to break unjust laws for the very good reasons 
that ... —in “Juggling Consciences,” Norman Hapgood. This 
debate was further continued in March when Mary Badger 
Wilson wrote “The Sanction of History” and Winifred Kirkland 
wrote “The Test of Democracy.” 

The Law Association of Philadelphia appointed a Crime Survey 
Committee, which published a 476-page report, the conclusions 
of which are summarized in the American Political Science Re- 
view, 920, November, 1926. 

The following is a list of books dealing with the subject matter 
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21. 


of this chapter; the first four are published by Macmillan, New 

York, 1926, and the remainder as indicated: 

Raymond Moley, The Missouri Crime Survey, under the auspices 
of the Missouri Association for Criminal Justice. 

Jesse O. Stutsman, Curing the Criminal. 

William Healy and Augusta F. Bronner, Delinquents and 
Criminals. 

Jack Black, You Can’t Win. 

John Dickinson, Administrative Justice and the Supremacy of 
Law in the United States (Harvard University Press, 1927). 

H. H. Lou, Juvenile Courts in the United States (University of 
North Carolina Press, 1927). 

Arthur L. Beeley, The Bail System in Chicago (University of 
Chicago Press, 1927). 

F. A. Mackensie, Twentieth Century Crimes (Little, Brown, 
1927). 

Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
May, 1926, is entitled “Modern Crime; Its Prevention and 
Punishment.” 

The following articles contain material of some interest here: 

James Melvin Lee, “Printing All the Truth,” Independent, April 
25, 1925, suggests a number of remedies for our enforcement 
difficulties. 

Arthur Pound, Independent, June 19, 1926, maintains the thesis 
that periods of crime are always coincident with periods of 
expansion ‘and industrial vigor. 

Harry Elmer Barnes, “The Crime Complex,” Current History 
Magazine, December, 1924, discusses the modern methods for 
the scientific treatment of criminals. 

Rasmus S. Saby, “Simplified Procedure in Municipal Courts,” 
American Political Science Review, November, 1924. 

Arthur T. Hadley, former President of Yale, “Lawmaking and 
Law Enforcement,” Harper’s Magazine, November, 1925. 

Clarence S. Darrow, “Crime and the Alarmists,’ Harper’s Maga- 
zine, October, 1926. 

Lawrence Veiller, “Turning the Criminals Loose,” World’s Work, 
March, 1927. Soft Hearts and Hard Yeggs have afflicted 
these new United States with a great national plague of 
crime. Also “Prisons or Men’s Clubs—Which?’, May, 1927, 
a second article in the same series. 

William McDougall, “Crime in America,” Forum, April, 1927. 
The psychological resolution of a sociological paradox. 

Charles Merz, “Bigger and Better Murders,” Harper’s Maga- 
zine, August, 1927. 

Joseph H. Choate, “Bad Laws Badly Administered,” Arguments 
and Addresses of Joseph H. Choate, edited by Hicks, 659 
(West, St. Paul, 1926). 
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Richard Lee Stout, “Rewriting American Law,” Independent, 
July 23, 1927,—an important article describing the organiza- 
tion and work of the American Law Institute, financed by 
over a million dollars from the Carnegie Corporation and the 
Laura Spellman Rockefeller Foundation. 

Robert H. Elder, “Trial by Jury: Is It Passing?” appeared in 
Harper's Magazine, April, 1928; reprinted in American Law 
School Review, May, 1928. Important. 

Consult the Readers’ Guide for references on the famous Baumes 
Law passed by the New York Legislature in 1927. 


CHAPTER XXXI 
CENSORSHIP AND PUBLIC OPINION 


The censorship with which this chapter deals is chiefly that 
of the.stage and screen, for the problem of restrictions upon 
freedom of speech and of the press has already been dealt with 
in the chapter on freedom of speech. The problem of censor- 
ship is by no means an easy one. The need for the thing it 
seeks to accomplish is frequently very real. In books and maga- 
zines, in plays and in films, there are many things which are 
unsuitable for children and some which contribute nothing 
beneficial to the adult. There are a number of ways in which 
one might attempt a solution of this problem. Upon the theory 
that one must eat a peck of dirt before he dies—mentally, 
perhaps, as well as physically—one may contend that any 
restraint whatever is a threat and a menace to the creative 
power of the artist. This means unbridled license. 

. Again one may contend that the people are unfitted to decide 
upon such matters, and that it should be the business of some 
one to protect the morals of the public by preventing the distri- 
bution, sale, or display of any objectionable or questionable 
material. As concerns children, this doctrine may be sound; 
but what of the adult? A censor in this sense of the word, I 
take it, is an outsider who, either self-appointed or appointed 
by law, undertakes to decide upon the basis of his own whims 
and prejudices, what is good and proper and safe for the rest 
of us to see and hear. If the device were successful in accom- 
plishing its professed purpose, I suppose that for the benefit 
of the weaker and less stable members of the community, it 
might be endured. But in practice it operates as a means of 
giving free publicity and advertising to otherwise insignificant, 
unimportant, and unnoticed things. For instance, in 1925, 
the newspapers reported that the Baptist Ministerial Associa- 
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tion in Philadelphia had passed a resolution condemning a 
play called Stmon Called Peter, which was running in a well- 
known downtown theater, with very moderate-sized houses. As 
soon as this notice appeared the play was held over for a longer 
engagement, and standing room was sold at most of the per- 
formances. In New York, an assiduous guardian of the public 
morals condemned an unimportant book called Jurgen, where- 
upon one printing followed another in rapid succession. In 
Boston in the early part of 1926, the American Mercury was 
forbidden on the news stands because of one article which it 
contained. As soon as the news spread to other cities, the 
magazine sold so rapidly that the supply was immediately 
exhausted. 

It is unnecessary to multiply illustrations—the effect of cen- 
sorship is always the same. It seems to be human nature to 
want what some one tells us for one reason or another, we 
ought not to have, and to be curious to know why it should ever 
have been denied us. But we usually go home from the show, 
or lay down the book with a feeling of disappointment, and 
often with the idea that we have been cheated. 

If unbridled license is in the main undesirable, and censor- 
ship of the customary types a failure, there is a third and much 
more promising solution of this problem. This lies in the com- 
mendation of that which is fine and the ignoring of that which 
is not. It les in the arousing of professional pride in theatri- 
cal producers and motion-picture men, prompting in them a 
desire to present to the public better and finer productions, and 
prompting them to eliminate any objectionable features which 
might reflect upon themselves or their professions. Where 
censorship is negative and destructive, this is a positive and 
constructive attitude. Where censorship promotes discord and 
antagonism by its paternalistic and holier-than-thou attitude, 
this solution encourages codperation in the development of the 
finer things in life and in art. That this solution of imposing 
restraints from within, rather than pressure from without, is 
workable and practicable, may readily be seen from materials 
included in the last section of this chapter. 

The chapter opens with a discussion of censorship in a 
democracy, taken from a sermon preached from the pulpit of 
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Plymouth Church by Dr. Hillis, the well-known successor of 
Henry Ward Beecher. When he appeared before a legislative 
committee in Albany in the winter of 1923 to urge the repeal 
of the New York State Censorship Law, Dr. Hillis created a 
sensation. Coming, as he did, from the community in which 
the demand for the law originated, he was naturally subjected 
to much unfavorable criticism from those who disapproved of 
his independent stand. He felt therefore, that some public 
amplification of his views on the subject of censorship was de- 
sirable, and accordingly prepared a sermon, from which this 
selection is an excerpt, on ‘““The Real Cure for Existing Evils.” 
This is followed by an article from a very popular magazine, 
showing the effects of censorship upon the movies—why, in 
other words, the movies are as they are. 

An illustrative state censorship law is next included, together 
with the rules governing the Board established by it; and 
similarly, a couple of city ordinances providing for censorship. 
The veto message of Governor McKelvie is intended to repre- 
sent the prevalent attitude among government officials. As we 
turn next to self-government or control among the producers 
themselves as a substitute for censorship, we have descriptions 
of the work of three important and fairly representative or- 
ganizations: namely, the Philadelphia Board of Theater Con- 
trol, the National Better Films Conference, and the Drama 
League of America, whose inception, growth, and accomplish- 
ment are fully described. 


1. Censorship in a Democracy 


NeweELL Dwieur Hitrts, D.D., excerpt from a sermon preached in Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, in the winter of 1923, on “A Real 
Cure for Existing Evils” 


Many citizens are fully convinced that the present censorship 
bill of New York State should be repealed, as a measure con- 
trary to the genius of our institutions and opposed to the spirit 
and traditions of our people. The correction of certain abuses 
incident to the development of moving pictures is, of course, 
vital to the American people. The poor man’s entertainment is 
the movie—and in the interest of the poor man and his children 
the pictures must be purified. 
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But this question is a question not of evils—which we all 
concede—or of desire to correct those evils—we all agree that 
they must be corrected; it is a question simply and solely of the 
best means by which they can be corrected. Censorship has been 
discussed, tried out, and abandoned so many times in the history 
of the world that its reappearance as a serious subject for dis- 
cussion should be a matter of wonder to every student. In the 
Middle Ages the conscientious churchmen of Spain became alarmed 
at what they considered to be a danger to their wives and chil- 
dren—the pernicious utterances of the heretics, who disagreed 
with them in matters of religion. Honestly actuated by a sin- 
cere desire to end this peril, they instituted the powers of the 
Inquisition, the first weapon of which was an ironclad censorship, 
and they proceeded to try to stamp out heresy by clamping a lid 
down over society. In almost every generation since, honest people, 
now fearful of fancied perils, now fearful of real perils, have 
sought to clamp down a lid only to see an inexorable and over- 
whelming force generated to blow this lid off again. The lid is 
always blown off. And it should be blown off, for censorship is 
always an infringement on personal liberty. The political and 
philosophic basis of censorship was discussed and settled, once 
and for all, by John Milton in his Plea for the Liberty of the 
Printing Press. The genius of Milton’s position lay in one sen- 
tence, “Every man must give an account of himself unto God.” 
God broke man up into men, and there is no one man, or three 
men or thirty men, who ever knew enough to decide for the ten 
million men in the state, or the hundred and ten million men in 
a country. 

[After giving instances of censorship from that of James the 
First to the last Russian Czar and the Bolshevists he continued :] 
It is the genius of our Republic that we throw men on their own 
resources, developing individual excellence and personal worth 
through liberty, self-reliance and an atmosphere of personal free- 
dom. Our fathers worked and lived in this spirit of freedom for 
three hundred years. Has it suddenly proved a failure? 

The practical failures of Censorship in the case of moving pic- 
tures are so numerous and so glaring as to be beyond all possibility 
of dispute. From the artistic standpoint, censorship has been a 
subject for ridicule by all intelligent judges. From the moral 
standpoint, it has been equally unsatisfactory. “Foolish Wives,” 
a picture passed by the New York censors, proved so outrageous 
that public sentiment forced it to be sent back. It is said that 
5,000,000 feet of film have to be examined every year. Mr. Cobb 
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of the New York Board admitted on Wednesday that much of 
the Board’s work has to be turned over to assistants, the sheer 
volume of the task being too great for any three individuals. An- 
other censor from another State has testified that he reviewed 
as many as 52 reels a day, passing on six long pictures; that the 
whole thing had become such a mockery that it sickened him. 
These are practical points, having to do with censorship’s actual 
operation. They are generally conceded by every one familiar 
with the problem. Not so plain, but far more serious, are certain 
other perils. Traveling up and down this country I have had 
opportunity to observe the greater dangers in this thing. In one 
State the working man claims that their censors were appointed 
and are now influenced by the capitalists. In another State em- 
ployers have claimed that their interests are constantly misrep- 
resented by censors controlled by the unions. Little by little 
the question has arisen as to whether the censors are not now 
made up of men of differing religious views so that the whole 
religious question is necessarily involved. Hidden in this, as in 
all forms of public censorship, are the seeds of every form of 
strife and hatred. 

What then is the cure? For 130 odd years the American re- 
public has trusted the common people. The authors of the Con- 
stitution believed that the cure of the evils of democracy was 
more democracy. ‘The cure for bad pictures is a double cure— 
an honest interest on the part of the public and the application 
of that interest not at the outlet of an impure stream, but at its 
source, where, with half the effort and without danger to the 
fundamental rights of the individual, bad pictures can be stopped, 
and stopped at once. Years ago there was a play called The 
Easiest Way and the end was heartbreak. The easiest way to 
settle this question is to evade responsibility with this law, 
loading the blame on some one else. That is the kind of evasion 
this country has indulged in too long. We have passed some 
60,000 laws, I am told, in the last three years. But it is pure 
evasion. Not more laws, but more obedience to law is what we 
need. The cure for this thing is a return to the faith of our 
fathers who taught their children the fundamental principles of 
right and wrong, believing that it was better to PUT A CENSOR 
IN THE SOUL OF A CHILD than to hire a censor to sit in 
judgment for him. 

Experience is a dear teacher. Often sorrow has placed upon 
many parents and patriots the dangers of imposing an iron will 
upon the souls of their children. Many years ago, in a western 
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city, a father and mother dwelling in a rich man’s house estab- 
lished a censorship that was minute and ironclad over the reading 
of their son and two daughters. Certain orders were given to 
the servants forbidding the admission of certain literary magazines 
and weeklies into the house. Also the daily newspapers were 
strictly forbidden. The parents feared the influence of papers that 
contained stories of murders, divorces, forgeries and thefts. They 
sincerely believed that knowledge of wickedness and crime carried 
grievous peril. As the years went on they made the hedge to be 
higher and watched the doorway of the eye and the gateway of 
the ear, lest some knowledge of evil find entrance. At last Nature 
and God intervened. The day the father died of overwork and 
the mother passed into invalidism the two censors were removed. 
‘Suddenly, at a moment when they were utterly unprepared, they 
confronted life as it is really. The son, thrown upon his own 
resources, went down like a reed before the storm. Having no 
experience, one daughter became the prey of evil folk who pre- 
tended to be friends. When a little time had passed the son was 
a wreck, the mother and one daughter broken-hearted. 

Plainly, John Ruskin was right when he said that no greater 
injury could be wrought upon a child than for a parent to im- 
pose his censorship and will upon children who must learn to 
stand up for themselves against the temptations of our world. 
Plainly every child should be set barebacked upon its own will. 
Innocence is good, character is better. Innocence is a white page 
spotless because the child has never tried to write. Character is 
the page that holds many blots and mistakes, but the blots rep- 
resent an honest attempt to learn how to write and to master 
knowledge. The lesson of the story of Adam and Eve is this— 
during the hour when their paradise was sheltered by a high wall 
and the gate kept by an angel with a flaming sword they went 
to pieces morally—too much censorship. Then another plan to 
build manhood was tried. Adam and Eve were turned out midst 
the thorns and thickets, forced to earn their own bread by the 
sweat of their brow and made to fight for their character. Soon 
they learned that no virtue comes unasked nor stays unurged. All 
life is a fight and every soldier who succeeds is carried home 
upon his shield. Hothouse plants are slain through too much 
shelter. Would you have oak for ship timber, search out the 
trees on storm-swept hills. Let us have full freedom for editors, 
teachers, actors, producers. But let us also have fair, just and 
stern laws. -- 
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2. Censoring the Movies 


Brenpa UELAND, “Censoring the Movies,” Liberty, March 20, 1926 


All sensible people have to marvel every now and then at how 
unlike life some of the best movies are. 

You go to a moving-picture show and it is not uncommon to 
see thrown on the screen something lke this: 

A large handsome man with distended nostrils and narrowed 
eyes is chasing a beautiful girl around the room—around the 
table—over the table. She flings herself against the door, pound- 
ing it frantically with her soft elbows. The man grapples with 
her. Her dress is torn. There is a close-up of her face, the eyes 
dilated with horror! 

Then the subtitle: “Florence, I want you to be my wife.” 

This is bound to give a sensible person a queasy feeling, like 
being hit with a paper cannon ball. 

Yet almost every movie has a touch of this sort of thing—is 
marred in one place or another by just such a non sequitur. 

And that is why sensible people complain every now and then that 
the movies, since they are so often unlike life, are “a lot of trash.” 

Well, many novels and paintings and plays are trash, too. But 
the movies have an excuse that stories and paintings and plays 
have not. The movies are handicapped by censorship. I can 
prove that to censorship (or the anticipation of censorship) can 
be laid much of the movies’ strange, illogical, moralizing flap- 
doodle. 

Six States have censorship boards in thirty or forty cities. 
It is interesting that it is the so-called “hick” States—the States 
of the South and West and Northwest—that do not have censor 
boards and will not have them. The State boards are in Penn- 
sylvania, New York, Ohio, Kansas, Virginia, Maryland, and Flor- 
ida. And it is these censor boards that riddle the moving picture 
with cuts, that rewrite subtitles, change plots, turn historically 
renowned courtesans into wedded wives and deceived husbands 
into guardians; that change “hell” and “damn” into “by Heaven” 
and “my goodness,” and a thousand other fantastic things. 

Of course in the hick States where there are no State censor- 
ship boards, every small town and city has its ministers and 
clubwomen keeping a watchful eye on the moving pictures that 
come to town. In such places if an obscene picture is shown 
the police are called upon to arrest the exhibitor. 
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But to this police censorship the motion-picture industry has 
no objections, for it has turned out that clubwomen and ministers 
and private citizens are, on the whole, tolerant. 

It is official State and city censors, who are endowed by law 
with full powers, who do so much harm to the movies, not only 
by cutting great chunks out of them, but by frightening pro- 
ducers and directors into changing the plots of great novels 
and the events of history in such a way that no State or municipal 
censor can possibly find them shocking. 

In their treatment of the play Zaza the Pennsylvania censors 
gave a good example. Zaza, as everybody knows, is the story of 
a married man who became infatuated with a concert-hall singer. 
But the Pennsylvania censors considered this far too dangerous 
to be viewed by the husbands of the Quaker State. So they re- 
wrote the captions themselves and turned the hero’s wife into 
his sister, thus leaving him legally free to marry Zaza, the concert- 
hall singer, if he desired; and then naively explained to the pro- 
ducers of the movie that the difference in social caste is quite 
enough obstacle between him and Zaza to make the plot seem 
plausible. 

Approaching maternity may not be even subtly indicated. In 
most censorship States, every baby must have a full and legal set 
of parents. In certain Massachusetts towns, illegitimate children 
may be shown on the screen on week days but not on Sundays. 

The picture Nice People was barred from Kansas because it 
showed cigarette smoking by women. There is a law in Kansas 
prohibiting the selling of cigarettes. But—you buy a box of 
matches for twenty-five cents and you get a package of cigarettes 
with it! 

Great stress is laid on the fact that children must be protected 
from all knowledge of evil. In Brother Officers the censors cut 
out scenes showing baby clothes designed for a baby yet to be 
born and gave as the official reason, “The average child believes 
a stork brings the baby. We can’t disillusion the child.” 

The censors are very particular about scenes that will tend “to 
incite crime.” Consequently they cut out views of burglars turning 
the knobs of safes; a man putting a doorknob in a sock to make 
a blackjack of it; a girl being saucy to a judge who presides at 
her trial. And such like. 

In Vanishing Millions, a serial of the “thriller” variety, the 
following scene among others was cut: 

There is a band of criminals so foxy at fooling the police that 
they always announce in advance what their next robbery will 
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be. They have told the police they intend to rob a certain bank 
at a certain time. A cordon of police is thrown around the build- 
ing. As it happens, a limousine breaks down in the street just 
before the door. 

The chauffeur sends for a repair truck, which drives up with 
a crew of mechanics. These men begin to tinker with the limou- 
sine, crawling under it. And what do you think? The limousine 
is right over a manhole and the mechanics, who are safe-crackers 
in disguise, climb down the manhole and in this way get in the 
bank! 

The censors cut out this entire scene because it would “incite 
to crime.” 

In Bought and Paid For there is a comedy scene in which 
Walter Hiers, the funny man, while waiting for his host to come 
downstairs, pockets three or four of his host’s cigars. This was 
ordered out by the censors because it showed the act of theft. But 
after a long argument it was allowed to remain with the provision 
that a subtitle be inserted in which the valet tells Walter Hiers 
to help himself to anything he wants. 

“Can the moving pictures become an art,” the directors cry 
out in agony—meaning can they be as interesting and as moving 
as life itseli—“when we can show only thieves who don’t steal, 
rebels who love the government, and criminals with nothing in 
their hearts but a deep respect for the law?” 

Who are the censors and how do they do it? A State censor- 
ship board usually consists of three people appointed by the 
governor. In New York State to be a censor is a very fine job. 
The salary is seventy-five hundred dollars a year. In other States 
a censors salary usually is thirty-five hundred dollars or less. 
These three censors have headquarters in a large city in the 
State. 

They have an office force and they hire deputies and inspectors 
to see that their commands are carried out by the exhibitors 
throughout the State. These three censors are supposed to pass 
on every foot of film shown in that State. Needless to say they 
can’t. More than six hundred feature films must be passed on 
in a year and this does not include comedies and news reels. 
Altogether these three censors, in order to do their jobs in 
person, would have to look at about seventy thousand miles of 
film. 

Now if these three censors were demigods without personal 
prejudice and could pass in person on all films, it might be all 
right. But they are not demigods. Moreover, since they cannot 
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see the majority of films themselves, they must send their deputies 
— office clerks, young stenographers, and the like—to censor the 
films. These as well as the censors have it in their power to 
cut, change, and prohibit a film that may represent an investment 
of millions of dollars. 

And so that is how about two hundred censors—the majority 
of whom hold their jobs as political plums—aided by office girls 
and office boys, are stamping their indelible mark on American 
moving pictures. That is why the greatest stories that have 
ever been, written cannot be shown in movies (except when 
changed in an astounding way) and why even the events of history 
cannot be presented with accuracy or scholarship. 

One New York censor was a lawyer. (He is no longer in 
office.) He objected to a picture because one of the chief char- 
acters was a dishonest lawyer. This, said the lawyer-censor, was 
_a reflection on his profession that he would not allow to pass. And 
did not. The film, since the dishonesty of the lawyer was an essen- 
tial part of the plot, had to be changed until it no longer made 
sense. 

Another New York State censor (also out of office now) was 
a very stout home-body type of woman from up-State; kind and 
well meaning, but hardly tolerant or cosmopolitan. This lady 
censor cut out of a news reel the picture of a girl in a bathing 
suit on the beach of Galveston, Texas. The bathing suit was too 
short; indecent, she said. 

“Well,” said the young man at the Famous Players whose job 
it is to argue with the censors about cuts—and he spoke very 
bitterly—“that bathing suit certainly would have been too short 
on Mrs. W. But it looked all right on the Galveston girl.” 

And in this instance the moving-picture company went to law 
over it. They based their case on the right of free speech and 
free press, pointing out that because this picture of the bathing 
suit was in a news reel they had a right under the Constitution 
to show it. They won. 

It is interesting to note that Ohio censors cut out pictures of 
girls in bathing suits that the stern Pennsylvanians pass. The 
explanation is that Pennsylvanians and New Yorkers are hardened 
to bathing suits because they are so much nearer Atlantic City, 
Coney Island and such places. 

A few years ago D. W. Griffith contemplated making a picture 
of the American Revolution. But as he approached the task he 
realized that the historical facts would never get by a motley crowd 
of censors. Some would refuse to pass a picture that might 
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arouse anti-British sentiment; others would object to arousing 
anti-German sentiment by showing the Hessian mercenaries who 
fought against our forefathers. 

Many censors would be shocked at the historical picture of 
Washington and Benjamin Franklin and others. or censors 
are very touchy about national heroes. For example, in Canada 
the censors passed Passion, which was the story of a great French 
courtesan—Louis XV’s mistress. Then along came an historical 
picture of the life of Lord Nelson. In it, of course, there is the 
story of his extraordinary love affair with the beauteous Lady 
Hamilton. The Canadians would not let the picture be shown. 
Why not? they were asked. Because, they replied, Lady Hamilton 
was a woman who had had several love affairs. 

“But so did du Barry, who was the heroine of Passion,” argued 
the moving-picture men. 

Then the Canadians explained their real reason for banning 
the film. Lord Nelson was a national hero. They did not want 
a picture to get out, no matter how historically accurate, that 
showed him in love with another man’s wife. 

No great stories, says Griffith, can be shown in the movies with- 
out being changed through fear of the censor, or by the censor 
in person, into monstrosities of high moral tone. Wagner’s opera, 
Tristan and Isolde—adulterous love. A smart censor would turn 
Isolde’s husband into a guardian who wants to marry her him- 
self. Antony and Cleopatra—illicit love. Marry them! 

What about Shakespeare’s great tragedies—Othello, Macbeth, 
and Hamlet? Well, in Othello a colored man is married to a 
white woman. So that would never do. In Macbeth there are 
too many murders. As for Hamlet there is at present on the 
shelves a moving picture of that tragedy played by a great Scan- 
dinavian actress. But it can’t be shown in America because there 
are five murders in it. 

One of the most ferocious of censors, a Pennsylvania man, has 
written a book in which he naively tells how he and his colleagues 
changed entire moving-picture plots, rewriting the subtitles 
throughout, so as to conform to his ideas of what was fine and 
clean. 

He tells of the moving picture Whispering Devils, the plot of 
which was founded upon the fact that a young woman is unhappily 
married to a bad man. Early in the picture there came the sub- 
title: 

“Audrie Lesden, a young matron recently returned from Paris 
and the nightmare of a short, unhappy marriage.” This the 
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zealous Pennsylvania censor pounced upon, changing it into the 
following: 

“Audrie Lesden, a young matron recently returned from Paris 
and the nightmare of a short, unhappy marriage and the inevitable 
divorce.” 

Thus, changing the story from the beginning, the Pennsylvanian 
and his colleagues rewrote the movie throughout. The plot was 
no longer that of a young married woman in love with a man 
whom she cannot marry. It was the struggle of this young man 
(erstwhile lover) to overcome his scruples against marrying a 
divorced woman. 

The subtitle, “That means that you and I will be here alone 
until morning,” was changed into, “For years I have preached the 
insolubility of marriage and now I am weakening.” 

Here, it seems to me, you have in a nutshell the very thing 
about the movies that makes rational people want to throw custard 
pies. 

Censors have some curious idiosyncrasies, particularly about love 
and marriage. Censors in general feel that people who love each 
other must be married. Kipling’s story Without Benefit of Clergy 
was, the censors felt, too shocking to be shown to the world, so 
they quickly made it safe for their fellow Americans by having 
the couple married in the first place. The title, Without Benefit 
of Clergy, however, remained. So the whole picture as it appeared 
was nonsensical. 

“To most censors,” says William C. de Mille, “sex is inevitably 
a form of immorality. The intention to marry has been officially 
decided to be the only proper substitute for any of the phases of 
the psychology of love. Thus, when the censors object to the 
title, ‘That fightin’ gal is the only one in the valley I want,’ they 
safeguard the morals of the audience by changing it to “That 
fightin’ gal is the only one in the valley I want to marry.’ The 
public, you see, must be protected from the idea that love might 
occur without matrimony as its object.” 

Often the censors cut pictures in such a way that things look 
worse than in the original. In a Constance Talmadge picture, a 
girl and youth are, by the circumstances of the plot, compelled 
to stay all night in a hotel. They register separately and have 
separate rooms. 

Now most censor boards will not permit the screen to show 
a hotel register, considering it a symbol of marital infidelity, al- 
though nothing could be plainer than that it has many legitimate 
purposes. So in this Talmadge picture the censors cut out all 
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views of the young man and girl registering in the hotel, going 
to their separate rooms, and so on. Thus the audience saw the 
girl and youth enter the hotel in the evening and come out of 
it again the next morning, thereby giving a salaciousness to the 
picture which was not intended. 

Many censors are fine people. But fine people have prejudices. 
One of the most tolerant and conscientious of censors is a’ philan- 
thropic and benevolent Jew. In Ben-Hur he objected to a sub- 
title in which Ben-Hur was called “a despicable Jew.” This censor, 
because of his ingrained personal feeling, would not let that pass 
despite the fact that most nationalities are frequently called 
names and that the whole story of Ben-Hur was built up around 
the heroism of a young Jew. 

It is appalling to think that every year seventy thousand miles 
of film must be filtered through this oddly assorted coterie of 
critics before it can be seen by the rest of us. About two thousand 
of those miles the censors will cut out and condemn to limbo— 
two thousand miles of kisses, underwear, nightgowns, champagne 
buckets, “hells” and “damns.” 

But the most serious aspect of the thing is that the moving- 
picture industry—fearing the power of the censors to destroy mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of their investments—must, in wonderful 
pictures that are a marvel of beautiful photography and skillful 
acting, put a lot of phony history and the puerile morals of the 
Elsie books. 

A nineteen-year-old stenographer, passing on Abraham Lincoln, 
ordered all references to “Lincolmat Gettysburg” cut. “Because,” 
she said, “anyone ought to know that Lincoln lived in Illinois.” 

Of course, this child was reprimanded when the owners of the 
moving picture set up a roar, but if she had objected to something 
less tangibly mistaken, such as a glimpse of underwear, or found 
this and that scene suggestive, the cut would have stood. There 
is no appeal from the censors except by going to law. 

I went to see Mr. Wilton Barrett, who is secretary of the National 
Board of Review, an organization with headquarters in New York, 
the chief purpose of which is to improve moving pictures. Mr. 
Barrett was at the telephone talking, it became apparent, to some 
moving-picture official in charge of distributing Nell Gwyn, an 
historical picture recently made in England at the cost of nearly 
half a million dollars, with Dorothy Gish as star. Mr. Barrett 
on the telephone was advising the makers of Nell Gwyn as to what 
to do to it before submitting it to the New York State censors, 
Here is what he said, word for word: 
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“I think that that sequence where she’s in bed in a dimity of 
the period or whatever it is—you better cut that out. And then 
when she is taking a bath, she stands up too much for a second 
there and shows an inch or so too much of her back. Better cut 
that. Then when she lifts her skirt to fix the garter above her 
knee or whatever it is... . And then that sequence where she 
shows the armpit—they’ll kick about that, so you better cut it 
there. Otherwise I can’t see what they can possibly object to, 
although, of course, they’re bound to find something.” 

The absurd thing is that the most finicky among us, when you 
come to think of it, are as familiar with nightgowns, nudity, the 
process of taking a bath, underwear, etc., etc., as we are with ham 
and eggs. But the censors do a more serious harm to the movies 
than cutting out views of garters and such things. It is this: 
Through fear of the censors, producers and directors are making 
poor pictures and putting a lot of ‘cheese’ in good ones, 

In The King on Main Street the King has a mistress. He 
marries this mistress to one of his retainers. It is not only an 
offensive thing—that a man should bring about the marriage of 
his mistress to one of his employees while his relations with her 
continue—but in the picture it is utterly unaccountable since it 
does nothing toward furthering the plot. Well, this offensive 
marriage was sandwiched in just to placate the censors. For it is 
characteristic of the censoring mind that marriage, somehow, seems 
to make everything better. 

In the same way the movies vulgarized (in the name of good 
morals) Somerset Maugham’s play The Circle. In the spoken 
version the heroine leaves her husband to elope with a better man. 
Her action is the result of courage. 

What did the movies do to the play? For the first four reels 
the heroine’s husband is such a deplorable sissy that no one could 
possibly blame a woman for ditching him. Then when she elopes 
with her lover, this debutantish husband disguises himself ag the 
chauffeur of their car. At the last minute he turns in a trice 
into the most swashbuckling sort of he-man, licks his wife’s 
lover, I believe, and kidnaps his wife. There is an incredibly 
vulgar view of him inflating his chest at the door of his wife’s 
room. 

Very nasty! And yet the censors, no doubt, prefer it infinitely 
to the Maugham play where the characters were people of forti- 
tude and wit. 

Now, since the movies, in anticipation of the censor, are forced 
to tell only pointless moral tales, very weak and flat as to plot, 
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what do the directors have to do? They must jazz up the watery 
plot by putting in all the sensational stuff they can. 

In consequence we have the prolonged amorousness (between en- 
gaged couples) ; the pictures of husbands assaulting their wedded 
wives; the roadhouse scenes with fade-ins to the orgies of declining 
Rome. 

We have titles to pictures like Male and Female, Manhandled, 
Womanhandled, Passion, Hot Sheiks, and so on to pull people into 
the moving-picture theaters. For, although it may be deplorable 
that people are interested in sex, it is also, when you come to think 
of it, natural. : 

The Pennsylvania Board of Censors is the chief bugaboo of the 
moving-picture producers. It has a list of about thirty standards 
which guides it in its work. I will quote only a few of the more 
interesting items in the list: 

“1, No prenatal or childbed scenes will be approved. 

“2. Pictures including themes and incidents having to do with 
eugenics, birth control, race suicide. 

“3, Pictures showing men and women living together without 
marriage. 

“4, Views of women smoking will not be disapproved as such, 
but when women are smoking in suggestive postures or their man- 
ner of smoking is suggestive or degrading, such scenes will be dis- 
approved.” What is “suggestive smoking ?” 

The New York Board of Censors’ guide is as follows: “No 
picture or part thereof will be allowed that is obscene, indecent, 
immoral, inhuman, sacrilegious, or is of such a character that its 
exhibition would tend to corrupt morals or incite to crime.” 

It will interest you to see a few random elimination orders of 
censorship boards. 

Ohio censors forbade this joke: 

“Bootlegging must be a good business.” 

“Aw, it ain’t the coin that counts so much wit’ me, lady. It’s 
the people youse meet.” 

The reason: “It would incite to crime.” 

Eliminated from Mack Sennett comedy: 

“Will you drink your hair tonic here or take it home?” Another 
crime incentive. 

An uncle was spanking two children. He says, “This hurts me 
more than it does you.” “Yes, but not in the same place.” 
Blotted out as indecent. 

Here is one cut out from a picture called The Best People 

“The Willow Grove Country Club had heard about Prohibition 
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several years ago and didn’t believe it yet.” The censors made it 
“The Willow Grove Country Club was smart and snappy.” 

Close-up views of bottles of champagne and ice were eliminated. 

The Manicure Girl—“Eliminate ‘Give Anthony and Cleopatra 
a facial. God knows they need it, and substitute “Give Anthony 
and Cleopatra a facial. Heaven knows they need it. Profane and 
objectionable language.” 

A Woman of the World—“Eliminate subtitle ‘A Woman of the 
World, yes; but not the world’s woman.’ Indecent.” 

Mannequin—“Eliminate views of man carrying girl face down- 
ward under his arm and of other man pouring cocktail in her 
mouth while she is held in this posture and views of her being 
dropped to floor afterward and lying there with dress above her 
knees. Indecent; would incite to crime [the liquor]; needless 
exhibition of women’s underclothing. Eliminate close-up of 
Orchid taking a drink—incite to crime. 

“Bliminate subtitle, ‘She was clapping her hands patty-cake like 
on his chest and acting disgraceful,’ and substitute “They was all 
wild and actin’ disgraceful.’ Indecent.” 

Feet of Clay—“Hliminate all views of Amy and Tony dancing 
cheek to cheek.” “O. K. at any Philadelphia hotel; N. G. at any 
Pennsylvania movie.” 

Lost a Wife—“Eliminate two close-up views of roulette wheel. 
Would incite to crime.” 

News picture of Villa cut because he was “a murderer and a 
bandit.” 

The King on Main Street—“Eliminate subtitle ‘Oh, your ma- 
jesty, please take little Therese [the mistress] to America,’ and 
substitute ‘Oh, your majesty, please take me with your party to 
America.” Indicates man and woman living together without 
marriage.” 

Of course, one cannot say for certain that the censors are to 
blame for all that is punk in the movies. It might even be that we 
American citizens who patronize them cause the making of poor 
movies by preferring them to good ones. It may be that our taste, 
the taste of the movie-going public, is so childish that the indus- 
try has to make these pictures with some moralizing nonsense in 
every one of them because that is what we like. 

But one thing is certain: The moving-picture industry has be- 
come so important that it is attracting to itself men and women of 
first-rate intelligence, talent, and scholarship. That it is still in- 
fluenced by the inferior opinion of the censor is apparent. 

“The danger of the cinema,” says George Bernard Shaw, “is not 
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the danger of immorality but the danger of morality. People like 
myself who frequent the movies testify to their desolating, roman- 
tic morality. There is no criticism of morals by ridicule or other- 
wise ; no exposure of the unpleasant consequences of romantic senti- 
mentality in real life; nothing that would give a disagreeable shock 
to the stupid or shake the self-complacency of the smug.” 

And the censors are largely to blame. 


3. Text of a State Censorship Law * 


LAW CONCERNING MOTION-PICTURE FILMS OR REELS 
AND THE CENSORING OF SAME FOR 
PUBLIC EXHIBITION 


(Ch. 308, Laws 1917—R. 8S. 1923, Sees. 51-101 to 51-112 and 74-2201 to 
74-2209. ) 


Definition of terms. That the word “film” used in this act means 
what is usually known as a motion-picture film. The word “reel” 
as used in this act means one thousand feet of film, or fraction 
thereof. The word “person” when used in this act also means an 
association, copartnership or a corporation. 

Censorship required; Board. It shall be unlawful for any per- 
son to sell, lease, lend, exhibit or use any motion-picture film or 
reel in Kansas unless the said film or reel has been submitted by 
the exchange owner or lessee of the film or reel, and duly approved 
by the Kansas Board of Review, hereinafter in this act called the 
Board. 

Examination of films and advertisements. The Board shall 





*There are six states which have state censorship of motion pictures: 


‘1, New York Motion Picture Commission, Albany, New York. 

2. Kansas State Board of Review, Old City Hall, Kansas City, Kansas. 

3. Maryland State Board of Motion Picture Censors, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. 

4. Ohio State Department of Education, Division of Film Censorship, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

5. Pennsylvania State Board of Censors, 1025 Cherry Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 

6. Virginia State Board of Censors, Richmond, Virginia. 

The text of the Kansas act is reprinted here, Chapter.308, Laws 1917. 
The provisions of all of these acts are essentially the same. The Maryland 
law and the Pennsylvania law, for instance, are word for word alike, 
through a number of paragraphs. Following the text of the act will 
be found the Rules Governing the Board. 
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examine films, reels, folders, posters and advertising matter used 
in connection therewith to be exhibited or used in Kansas; and 
shall approve such films, reels, folders, posters and advertising 
matter which are moral and proper; and shall disapprove such as 
are cruel, obscene, indecent or immoral, or such as tend to debase 
or corrupt morals. 

Approved certificate. Upon each film or reel which is approved 
by the Board there shall be furnished and stamped by the Board 
the following certificate or statement: “Approved by the Kansas 
State Board of Review,’ and the Board shall also furnish a cer- 
tificate to the same effect for all folders, advertising matter and 
posters approved by them, and no other approval stamp shall be 
permitted. In the case of films, such certificate or statement shall 
be shown on the screen to the extent of approximately five feet of 
film. 

Records of Board. The Board shall keep a record of all examina- 
tions made by it of films or reels, noting on the record such as 
have been approved and those that have not been approved, with 
the reason for such disapproval, and the Board shall classify films 
for special programs. 

Examination fees. For the examination of each film the Board 
shall receive, in advance, a fee of not to exceed two dollars for each 
reel approved or censored, whether original or copies. All fees so 
received by the Board shall be paid monthly into the state treasury, 
and are hereby appropriated for the payment of the salaries and 
expenses of the Board and their assistants. The Board shall have 
authority to reduce, from time to time, the examination fee below 
the maximum aforesaid, if and when the fees collected shall be 
more than sufficient to pay all the salaries, charges and expenses 
connected with the carrying out of the provisions of this act. 

Office of Board; appeals. The office of the Board provided for 
in this act shall be in Kansas City, Kansas, and any person, com- 
pany or corporation aggrieved by the action thereof may have re- 
dress in the district court of Wyandotte county in this state, in 
which service may be had upon the Board or any member thereof 
by commencing proceedings therein within sixty days from the 
action of the Board complained of by such person, company or cor- 
poration: Provided, however, That the beginning or pending of 
any such proceedings shall not abate or suspend the action of 
the Board until the final disposition of such proceedings by the 
court. 

Entry of theaters; unapproved pictures and advertisements. 
Any member of the Board, or inspector thereof, may enter any 
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place where films or reels are exhibited and such member or in- 
spector is hereby empowered and authorized to prevent the display 
or exhibition of any film, reel, or of any banner or poster used in 
connection therewith, which has not been duly approved by the 
Board. 

Reéxaminations. The Board may order a reéxamination of any 
film or reel approved by it, upon giving 30 days’ written notice to 
the owner of said film or reel. At such reéxamination the Board 
may make such order as would be proper upon the original exam- 
ination, 

Special exhibition permit. The Board may, in its discretion, 
grant a special permit for the exhibition of a film or reel, for purely 
educational, charitable or religious purpose, without fee. 

Violations of act. Any person violating any provision of this 
act, or any rule or regulation of the Board, shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and on conviction thereof shall be punished by a fine 
not exceeding $25 for the first offense, and not less than $100 nor 
more than $500 for each succeeding offense, or by imprisonment 
for thirty days in the county jail. Each day an uncensored film 
or reel is exhibited shall be deemed a separate offense. 

Prohibited films and advertisements. Any person exhibiting in 
public any misbranded film, or any film carrying the official ap- 
proval of the Board, which approval was not put there by action of 
the Board, or any prohibited by the ordinances of any city, or any 
person who shall exhibit any folders, posters, pictures or other 
advertising matter which has not been approved by said Board, or 
which is indecent, profane or scandalous, or which tends to unduly 
excite or deceive the public, or containing any matter not therein 
contained when the approval was granted by the Board, shall upon 
conviction be deemed guilty of a misdeameanor and punished by 
a fine of not more than $50 or by imprisonment in the county jail 
for not over thirty days, and the said misbranded film may be 
seized and confiscated. 

Members. The Kansas State Board of Review shall consist of 
three resident citizens of Kansas, well qualified by education and 
experience to act as censors under this act. They shall be appointed 
by the governor; one member of the Board shall be appointed for 
one year, one for two years and one for three years. Nach year 
thereafter one member shall be appointed for a full term of three 
years. The governor, at his pleasure, may remove a member of 
said Board for incompetency or neglect of duty. 

Vacancies. A vacancy in the membership of the Board shall be 
filled by the governor for the unexpired term. A vacancy shall 
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not impair the right and duty of the remaining members to per- 
form all the functions of the Board. 

Seal. The Board shall procure and use an official seal, which 
shall contain the words “Kansas State Board of Review,’ to- 
gether with such design engraved thereon as the Board may pre- 
scribe. 

Reports. The Board shall report to the governor in writing such 
information as he may request concerning its work. 

Chairman, salaries and expenses. The governor shall designate 
one of said Board as chairman, and such person shall be adminis- 
trative head of the Board; shall receive and be responsible for all 
moneys paid to the Board; shall give bond to the state of Kansas 
in the sum of $3,000, with security to be approved by the governor, 
conditioned for the faithful performance of the duties. Each mem- 
ber of the Board shall take and subscribe an oath to perform the 
duties thereof. The chairman of the Board shall receive an annual 
salary of twenty-one hundred dollars, and each of the other mem- 
bers of the Board shall receive an annual salary of eighteen hun- 
dred dollars, together with such necessary traveling expenses 
incurred in carrying out the provisions of this act, and the secretary 
of the Board, to be appointed by the Board, shall receive an annual 
salary of fifteen hundred dollars. Salaries shall be paid monthly 
on vouchers. 

Employees. The Board shall appoint, with the approval of the 
governor, such operators, clerks, inspectors and other employees 
as may be necessary, and fix the compensation thereof, such em- 
ployees to hold office during the pleasure of the Board. 

Office. The Executive Council shall provide adequate offices in 
the city of Kansas City, Kansas, also proper equipment, furniture 
and supplies for the work of the Board, said offices to be furnished 
free of charge by the city of Kansas City, Kansas. 

Regulations. The Board may make and adopt such reasonable 
rules and regulations as it may deem necessary, not inconsistent 
with the laws of the state, for enforcing the provisions of this act. 

Moneys. The state treasurer and auditor of state shall credit ten 
per cent of all fees remitted into the state treasury by the Kansas 
Board of Review in pursuance to chapter 308 of the Session Laws 
of 1917, and all acts amendatory or supplemental thereto, to the 
general revenue fund of the state to reimburse said fund for the 
expense of printing, legal advice, auditing and handling of ac- 
counts and funds, and all other general expenses which are paid 
out of the general revenue fund, but which are properly chargeable 
to the Kansas Board of Review Department. The remaining ninety 
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per cent of said fees shall be by the state treasurer and auditor of 
state placed into a special fund to the credit of the said Kansas 
Board of Review. 


* * * * * * * * * 


Chapter 8, section 2, of the Session Laws of 1923, concerning 
the budget for the state printer, contains the following provision, 
which is applicable to this board: “The State Printing Commis- 
sion is hereby required to budget or apportion the sums hereby 
appropriated among the different officers, departments, boards and 
commissions, as in the judgment of the commission may be re- 
quired.” Provided, under this law the fee offices do not partici- 
pate in the appropriation so budgeted, but must pay the state 
printer the reasonable cost of their printing as determined and fixed 
by him. The state printer will render a duly itemized and verified 
voucher for the printing and binding furnished during the pre- 
ceding month to each nonfee office, department, board or com- 
mission, and upon its approval the auditor of state is authorized to 
draw his warrant in favor of the state printer’s operating fund for 
such amounts. The same routine applies to the fee offices. 

Chapter 227, Session Laws of 1923, appropriates $8,000 of the 
fund of the Board of Review to be placed in the general fund of 
Kansas, leaving a balance in the fund of the Kansas State Board 
of Review fund at that time of $4,531.75. 

|The Legislature of 1925 exempted from censorship all news 
reels, | 


RULES GOVERNING THE BOARD 


Realizing that inspecting and criticizing films is an important as 
well as a particular matter, it is imperative that those who view 
them should have certain standards and rules governing, in a 
general way, the judging of films; hence, in order to aid in render- 
ing consistent, fair-minded public service, the Kansas State Board 
of Review of motion pictures has adopted the following rules and 
regulations : 

1. Films, reels or scenics submitted to the Board of Review for 
examination will be examined by the Board at the projection rooms 
in the order that the films, reels or scenics are delivered to the 
Board for such purpose. All films thus submitted shall be accom- 
panied by $2 for each, in cash or check. 

2. All films, reels or scenics to be examined shall be delivered to 
the Board well wrapped in approved metal cases, and in proper 
condition to place upon the machines for projection purposes. 
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3. All banners or posters or other like advertising matter used 
in connection with the display of the film, reel or scene must be 
submitted at the time the films, reels, or scenics are submitted, 
when asked for by the Board. 

4, Each film or reel shall have approximately five feet of film 
upon which shall appear the words “Approved by the Kansas State 
Board of Review,” with the certificate number of the approval of 
the Board, which official stamp of approval shall follow the title 
of such film or reel. Whenever the latter is exhibited, such stamp of 
approval shall be shown on the screen to the extent of approxi- 
mately five feet. This official stamp of approval may not be ex- 
hibited on films exhibited outside the state unless the alterations 
and eliminations, if any have been ordered, have been duly made. 

5. All persons submitting films, reels or scenics for examination 
by the Board must make a statement to the Board, giving the num- 
ber of duplicates or prints, that they are identical with the films, 
reels or scenes to be examined by the Board, and that any elimina- 
tions or rejections of the original have been or will be made in 
each of the duplicate prints. 

6. No certificate of a film or reel will be issued until the elimina- 
tions as ordered by the Board from such films or reels are made, and 
until the same has been submitted to the Board. 

”. If an elimination or rejection of any film or reel is ordered, 
the applicant will receive prompt notice of such action, and if not 
agreed to by the applicant, such film or reel will be reéxamined 
in the presence of the applicant or his representative, by at least 
two members of the Board, as promptly thereafter as possible. 

8. The films or reels to be examined must be delivered to the 
Board as originally produced. If any changes, eliminations or 
cut-outs have been made, a typewritten list of such changes, elimi- 
nations or cut-outs must accompany the film or reel to be examined. 

9. Any member of the Board, or inspector thereof, may enter 
any place where films or reels are exhibited, and is empowered and 
authorized by section 16, act of March 9, 191%, entitled, “An act 
relating to motion-picture films or reels,” etc., to prevent the dis- 
play or exhibition of any film, reel or banner or poster used in 
connection therewith which has not been duly approved by the 
Board. 

10. In rendering its decision the Board shall seek at all times 
to avoid being influenced by personal opinions, but will render such 
decisions as it believes the public desires and which will have the 
support and approval of the public generally. It shall not be the 
purpose of the Board at any time to destroy films, but to preserve 
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them, when possible, by making certain eliminations to conform to 
the following standards adopted by the Board, to wit: 

A. Pictures should be clean and wholesome, and all features 
that tend to debase morals or influence the mind to improper 
conduct should be eliminated. 

B. Ridicule of any religious sect or peculiar characteristics of 
any race of people will not be approved. 

C. Evil suggestion in the dress of comedy characters will be 
eliminated. 

D. Infidelity to marriage ties will be eliminated. 

E. Loose conduct between men and women, cigarette smoking 
by women, will be eliminated, and, whenever possible, barroom 
scenes and social drinking. 

F. A display of nude human figures will be eliminated. 

G. Crimes and criminal methods such as give instruction in 
crime through suggestion will be eliminated or abbreviated. 

H. Prolonged and passionate love scenes, when suggestive of 
immorality, will be eliminated. 

I. Scenes of houses of ill fame, road houses and immoral dance 
halls will be eliminated. 

K. The theme of white slavery or allurement and betrayal of 
innocence will be condemned. 


4. Some City Ordinances for Regulating the Moving Pictures 
ORDINANCE NO. 749-C. 


An Ordinance to regulate certain amusements in the City of 
Birmingham, Alabama. 


Be it ordained by the Commission of the City of Birmingham as 
follows: 


Section 1. Definition: Unless it appears from the context that 
a different meaning is intended, the following words as used shall 
have the following meanings attached to them by this ordinance: 

The word “picture” shall mean and include any picture or series 
of pictures of the classes and kinds shown by means of mutoscope, 
cinematograph or automatic or moving picture devices, 

The word “to show” shall mean to show, display, produce or 
exhibit. 

The word “person” shall mean any person, firm or corporation, 
whether acting as principal or agent. 
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Section 2. It shall be the duty of the Commissioner of Public 
Safety or some person or persons duly elected or appointed by the 
Commission of the City of Birmingham called City Amusement 
Inspector, to discover and prevent violation of this ordinance. 

Section 3. Before any picture not approved by the National 
Board of Review of Motion Pictures, and which does not so state 
on the film, is publicly exhibited in the City of Birmingham, the 
person whose intent it is to rent or exhibit the same shall file with 
the Commissioner of Public Safety or the City Amusement In- 
spector a written notice of “their intention to do so.” Such notice 
shall state: 


(a) The name of the picture ~ 

(b) The name of the manufacturer thereof 

(c) The general character of the picture 

(d) The time and place at which it is intended first to display 
the picture 

(e) The name and address of the person filing the notice on 
whom the requests, demands and notices provided for in the 
ordinance may be served 


The statement shall be signed by the person in immediate con- 
trol of the place from which the picture is to be leased, rented, 
sold or exhibited. And the authority designated in Section 2 may 
require such picture to be shown for their inspection before being 
exhibited publicly, and shall thereupon give directions allowing 
or disallowing such picture, in whole or in part, to be shown 
publicly. 

Section 4. It shall be the duty of the proprietor, operator or 
manager of every motion picture theater or other place of amuse- 
ment in the City of Birmingham, whenever advertising matter on 
a billboard placed in front of the building or other structure in 
which motion pictures are exhibited to see that the title to the 
picture or other description concerning such pictures shall describe 
in general terms the nature of the picture or pictures to be shown. 
No such proprietor, operator or manager shall place, maintain or 
allow to be placed or maintained in front of or in connection with 
any such theater or other place of public amusement any sign, 
picture or other announcement which in any manner misstates or 
misrepresents the picture or other amusement which is being 
shown in said place, or which announces a picture or other form 
of amusement or entertainment which is not at the time such an- 
nouncement is displayed being shown in said theater or other place 
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of amusement provided this section shall not apply to posters which 
clearly advertise advance exhibitions. 

Section 5. No proprietor, operator or manager of any motion 
picture theater or other public place of amusement in the city of 
Birmingham shall display in front of or in connection with such 
place of amusement or anywhere else any sign, picture, billboard 
or poster or other advertisement which represents any matter ‘of 
immoral or indecent nature, or which depicts offensive acts of 
human torture, which is calculated to incite riots or acts contrary 
to the public peace; and no picture, sign, billboard or poster shall 
exhibit for public display pictures of the female form in the nude 
or in lascivious or suggestive costumes. 

Section 6. It shall be unlawful for the proprietor, operator or 
manager of any moving picture theater or other place of amuse- 
ment in the City of Birmingham to cause, permit or allow any 
child under the age of 12 years to enter such motion picture theater 
or other similar place of public amusement unless such child is 
accompanied by one of its parents, or guardian, or some person 18 
years of age or over. 

Section 7. It shall be the duty of the proprietor, manager or 
operator of any moving picture theater or other place of amuse- 
ment in the City of Birmingham to file in the office of the City 
Amusement Inspector a list of all films or pictures on or before 
the dates such films or pictures are to be shown, and all eliminations 
ordered by the National Board of Review requested by the City 
Amusement Inspector shall be cut from such films or pictures. The 
eliminations of the National Board of Review shall be furnished 
by the City Amusement Inspector unless such eliminations shall 
have been made at the factory or studio producing or releasing 
such films or pictures, in which event a written statement of that 
fact shall be filed in the office of the City Amusement Inspector ; 
provided, however, that from any decision of the City Amusement 
Inspector any person interested shall have the right to appeal to 
the Commission of the City of Birmingham. 

Section 8. Any person violating any provision of this ordinance 
shall be punished as provided by Section 1216 of the Code of 
Alabama of 1907. 


Spee April 19, 1921. N. A. Barrett, 
President of the Commission. 


A saris copys. 
H. 8. Ryauu, Qity Clerk, 


os 
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COPY OF ORDINANCE 


Adopted in San Francisco on September 29, 1916, Regulating 
Motion Picture Exhibitions, and Repealing an Ordinance Approved 
May 3, 1909, Providing for a Board of Censors 


Be it ordained by the People of the City and County of San 
Francisco as follows: 

Section 1. It shall be unlawful for any person, firm or cor- 
poration to hold, conduct or carry on, or to cause or permit to be 
held, conducted or carried on, any motion picture, exhibition or 
entertainment of any sort which is offensive to decency, or is 
adapted to excite vicious or lewd thoughts or acts, or which is lewd 
or obscene or vulgar, or which is of an obscene, indecent or im- 
moral nature, or so suggestive as to be offensive to the moral sense. 

Section 2. The Chief of Police is hereby directed to detail a 
police officer to see that the provisions of this Ordinance are fully 
complied with. 

Section 3. Any person, firm, association or corporation violat- 
ing any provision or provisions of this Ordinance shall be declared 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof, shall be 
punished by a fine of not less than one hundred ($100.00) dollars, 
or more than five hundred ($500.00) dollars or by imprisonment 
in the County Jail for the period of not less than thirty (30) 
days or more than six (6) months, or by both such fine and im- 
prisonment. 

_ Section 4. Ordinance No. 761 (New Series), approved May 3, 
1909, is hereby repealed. 

Section 5. This Ordinance shall take effect immediately. 

Finally passed, Board of Supervisors, San Francisco, September 
18, 1916 (by a vote of 15 to 3). 

J. S. Dunnigan, Clerk. 


5. The Attitude of Officials toward Censorship 


SAMUEL R. McKELviI£, veto message, while Governor of Nebraska, on the 
Motion Picture Censorship Bill, April 28, 1921+ 


I shall withhold my approval from H. R. No. 113. This is an 
act which provides for a board of review (censors), whose duty it 





1The report of the special committee appointed to investigate this sub- 
ject of state censorship, by the New York State Conference of Mayors and 
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shall be to determine what motion pictures may be shown in the 
state. 

It is with the sincerest regrets that I feel impelled in this action. 
I do not like to set my opinion up against that of a majority of the 
members of the legislature, especially upon a subject that has been 
so thoroughly considered by it, but I feel so keenly upon the prin- 
ciples here involved and I am so fearful of the violence that will 
be done to our free institutions by legislation like this that I must 
waive all question of personal preference and act in accord with 
my conscientious belief. 

There are many reasons why I think this is not good legislation. 
I might again refer to the danger that lurks in the creation of addi- 
tional boards and agencies of government, the need for which is 
doubtful and the burden of taxation for the maintenance of which 
is ever increasing; or I might point out the fruitful field of dis- 
sension and discontent and resentment that is developed in the 
public mind by this sort of regulatory legislation. But these are 
of minor importance when compared with the larger theory of free 
government as it is provided in our fundamental law and as we 
have always cherished it and believed in it. Therefore it is upon 
this point that I shall dwell. 

Section 5, Article 1, of our state constitution, provides that “every 
person may freely speak, write and publish on all subjects, being re- 
sponsible for the abuses of that liberty.” This is a guarantee of 
free action that has always been cherished by us and no one who 
believes in American principles of government can for a moment 
tolerate its abridgement. That H. R. No. 113 does promise to 
abridge this right is very apparent to me, as I believe also it must 
be to the people of the state. 

It is no reflection upon any of the agencies that influence public 
opinion when I say that there is no criticism to be made against 
motion pictures in the things that they portray that might not also 
be made of the legitimate stage, the most popular books of fiction or 
the press. Indeed, the very great majority of pictures are simply 
the portrayal upon the screen of stories that have already been told 
in the press or acted upon the stage. Moreover, every item men- 
tioned in this bill as unworthy of portrayal upon the screen is ad- 
mitted without censorship or criticism to be published otherwise. 
Murder, manslaughter, homicide, burglary, offenses against women, 
fraud, embezzlement, marital infidelity, divorce, and every other 
ro ee eS 


Other Officials, in 1919, would further illustrate the point of view of 
Governor McKelvie. 
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crime is told and retold with all of the appending details in the col- 
umuns of the daily press, but I venture the assertion that it would 
be a very small minority of our people who favor the censorship 
of this character of news. Certainly, then, you must agree with 
me that to be consistent it will naturally follow that censorship 
of motion pictures must ultimately be followed by censorship of 
the press. 

The remedy for the evils that attend the showing of pictures that 
might properly be considered as subject for censorship is clearly 
pointed out in the paragraph of the constitution that I have already 
quoted wherein it says that every person shall be held responsible 
for the abuses of the liberty of free speech and the press. This 
means that offenses against the proper exercise of this liberty may 
be legally defined and punishment may be inflicted for violation 
of the law. Already we have such provisions upon the statute books 
and they are enforced. To go further than this and anticipate the 
violation is to approve conviction before the offense has been com- 
mitted. 

Such a procedure would be intolerable under our theory of goy- 
ernment. It would simply mean that the state would become the 
guardian of the individual, directing him in his every act and 
depriving him of his rights of initiative and personal opinions. ~ 

But there is yet a finer and more fundamental remedy for these 
ills than by statutory law. It is the law of personal control, which 
embraces strength of character, moral rectitude, the belief in an 
infinite God, temperance of action, tolerance for the rights of 
others and the precepts of the golden rule. These, after all, are 
the things that shall forever determine our destiny as individuals, 
as a people and as a nation, and their evolution will be wrought 
primarily and fundamentally through those free institutions which 
we cherish most—the home, the church, and the school. So pro- 
foundly do I believe this to be true that I think the enactment of 
this law would stand as an indictment of these institutions, an 
admission that they have failed in their purpose and their impor- 
tance would be consequently subordinated to the paternalism of the 
state. 

I do not question the justice of the criticism that is made of the 
influence of some pictures upon the children, but admitting the 
very worst in this direction, it need not also be admitted that legis- 
lation is needed to control the situation. What shall we say of the 
obligation of parents to their children and the manner in which 
they must discharge this responsibility if we are to have a nation 
of independent, self-governing people? 
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The laws that are made in legislative halls are of only secon- 
dary importance to the laws that are formulated in the home and 
the same may be said of law enforcement. It is still true that “the 
hand that rocks the cradle rules the world,” and it is equally true 
that there is no law which will repair the damage that is done 
when parents fail to exercise proper jurisdiction and control over 
their children. 

There is no more reason to pass laws against the showing of 
pictures that do not have a strong moral influence than there is to 
prevent the publication of books and newspapers that carry the 
same stories as are shown on the screen. The right kind of parents 
do not permit their children to read indiscriminately. Neither 
should they permit them to see pictures indiscriminately. The 
guardianship of the child in these matters is a parental responsi- 
bility and to transmit it to the state would be simply to lessen the 
responsibility and minimize the importance of the home. What 
we want now is not that parents should be encouraged to relax their 
proper vigil over their children but that they should be called to 
realize that the state must and will not relieve them of these re- 
sponsibilities. 

I am thoroughly convinced that public opinion when it is left 
free to function untrammeled will control the entire situation. 
The motion picture business is young and many abuses have crept 
into it that are repugnant to those who have been most successful 
init. These abuses will be gradually removed as the business grows 
and in the same proportion will be promptly removed that’ 
character of productions from the screen. The movement has 
already begun and I predict that before another legislature con- 
venes in Nebraska, it shall have made much progress that the ques- 
tion of the censorship will not even be suggested here. 

Let us then place the responsibility with the people themselves 
where it belongs, realizing that if we as a nation are to be strong, 
virile, self-governing people we must assume the full responsi- 
bility of citizenship without expecting the state to relieve us of the 
ills that are self-imposed and that are within our range to control, 
without the aid or direction of statutory law. 
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6. The Philadelphia Board of Theater Control 


All of this material is taken from the publicity issued by the Board. The 
second selection was prepared by FREDERICK PooLE; it appeared originally 
as an article in the Philadelphia Forwm Magazine, under the 
title, “Both Sides of the Footlights” 


PHILADELPHIA BOARD OF THEATER CONTROL 


Office: Chamber of Commerce, 1129 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
By appointment of the Mayor of Philadelphia. 


Authorized by the Department of Public Safety of Philadelphia. 


To those who believe in WHOLESOME ENTERTAINMENT AND PUBLIC 
DECENCY, this communication is respectfully addressed. 


The Board of Theater Control was organized at the request of 
the Hon. W. Freeland Kendrick, Mayor of Philadelphia, immedi- 
ately after his inauguration into office, and vested with the au- 
thority of the Department of Public Safety has quietly, but firmly 
and effectually, functioned during the past two years. 

By reason of his long experience as a student of human affairs, 
his humanness and keen diplomatic insight into the various ele- 
ments that enter into that important phase of American life— 
“Theater entertainment,’—and because of his familiarity with the 
demands of the stage and platform, and his understanding sym- 
pathy with the drama at its best, Dr. Poole was selected as the 
active member of the Board and cheerfully undertook the work 
assigned to him as the “Censor” of the various theatrical produc- 
tions which visit Philadelphia. 


THE POLICY 


It has always been the policy of the Board of Theater Control 
to conduct its work in a quiet but uncompromising manner, be- 
lieving it unwise to attract public attention to a production that 
may have needed censorial attention. The story of “Both Sides of 
the Footlights” as written and published by Dr. Poole in pamphlet 
form, gives a vivid and illuminating insight into the various com- 
plex angles of a wise and sane censorship of the theater, and will be 
supplied freely to any who are interested. 


! 
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THE SITUATION 


The purpose of this communication, however, is to call your at- 
tention to the fact that this important work which is of such vital 
interest to our civic life has been of a voluntary nature and has 
been conducted by Dr. Poole for the past two years entirely without 
compensation and at considerable sacrifice to him. 

It is a work that has evoked the hearty approval of the City 
authorities, Men’s and Women’s Clubs of the highest character, the 
Federation of Churches, Ministerial bodies, the W. C. T. U. and of 
the best and of the decency-loving citizens of Philadelphia. 


THE NEED 


This work, however, has proven so exacting upon the services of 
Dr. Poole, involving, as it does, repeated visits to certain theatrical 
houses during the period of their engagement and an unbiased 
analytical inspection of other attractions which come to our better 
theaters as well as visits to certain of our vaudeville houses, that 
the time has now come, when, if this much needed work is to be 
continued and placed upon a permanent basis, it must depend for 
support upon the voluntary contributions of those who believe that 
such a work is for the best interest of our beloved city. 


NON-POLITICAL 


While organized by the Mayor and enjoying the hearty and sin- 
cere co-operation of the Department of Public Safety, yet it has not 
been deemed advisable to call upon the city for financial support 
because of possible political complications. 

As now organized, the Board of Theater Control is a free and 
untrammeled body empowered with official authority and strength- 
ened by the knowledge that the Mayor and Director of Public 
Safety will take prompt action on the receipt of an adverse report 
submitted by the Board. 


IDEAL CONDITIONS 


The conditions for effectual work on these lines are ideal and 
cannot be duplicated in any city in the United States. 

One of the most encouraging features in this work lies in the 
fact that our Philadelphia Theater managers have heartily pledged 
their sincere co-operation, and recognizing that the decisions ren- 
dered by Dr. Poole are not based on prejudice or antipathy to the 
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theater, have accepted his suggestions for correction or elimina- 
tion and convinced that such supervision of the theater as con- 
ducted by Dr. Poole, is for the best interests of their business 
have voluntarily offered to make a generous contribution to any 
fund that may be created in order that he may be enabled to - 
continue in this position and with the positive understanding that 
his decisions shall not be influenced in the least by this practical 
expression of their confidence in him as an impartial, vigilant and 
sympathetic observer. 

Hence this appeal to you for your generous, practical support. 


THE SESQUI-CENTENNIAL 


The advent of the Sesqui-Centennial year will add increased 
burdens on these lines, and while we shall heartily welcome the 
millions who will come to enjoy our Philadelphia hospitality, it is 
important that their entertainment shall be as clean and whole- 
some as it is humanly possible to make it. 


THE QUESTION 


Shall this work which has proven to be of such value to our city 
be abandoned or shall corrective supervision of our Philadelphia 
Theater attractions be continued by one who has demonstrated his 
unusual qualifications for such a task and who believes that common 
sense combined with an unwavering conviction as to what is de- 
cent and indecent form the real basis for effectual theater censor- 
ship. 

A yearly report of the operations of the Board of Theater Con- 
trol will be sent to all contributors. 

Contributions should be sent to Mr. N. B. Kelly, treasurer, 1129 
Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


The real subject under discussion is, “J'o Censor Or Not To Cen- 
sor.” I approach the subject warily, for I am conscious of the fact 
that “censorship”—so called—is not universally popular. 

Censorship of public entertainment is a community proposition, 
and must be dealt with as such, for to enact laws, whether national 
or state, which should attempt to dictate arbitrarily as to what 
~ should be presented on the public stage would not only be construed 
as autocratic but would seriously interfere with the priceless heri- 
tage of our land, the freedom of expression. 
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There are, already, fundamental state laws covering theatrical 
presentations which are sufficient authority for the censor when he 
is confronted with obvious violation of such enactments. Hence, 
censorship, as applied to the spoken word must be dealt with by 
individual communities, and it is a tribute to the American lovers 
~ of public decency and propriety that there exist in most of our 
larger cities organizations of men and women who keep vigilant 
watch on our varying theatrical productions. 

So, after all, it appears to me that the question of censorship 
resolves itself into one of method, and it is the method of censorship 
as adopted by the Philadelphia Board of Theater Control which I 
propose to discuss. 


THE PHILADELPHIA METHOD 


The Philadelphia Board of Theater Control came into being with 
the induction into the office of Mayor, of The Honorable W. Free- 
land Kendrick, an ardent admirer of the theater, who was deter- 
mined that the correction of possible evils in our Philadelphia the- 
aters should become a part of the new administration, 

To this end Thomas M. Love, highly respected Philadelphia 
theater manager, was requested to accept the position of Chairman 
and to select his own committee, which consists of Mrs. J. Willis 
Martin, Doctor Horace Howard Furness, Jr., N. B. Kelly and 
Doctor Frederic Poole, the others serving in an advisory capacity 
while the writer undertook to devote all his available time to the 
actual work of personal observation and corrective suggestion, 


SELF CENSORSHIP 


It is particularly interesting to note that a very essential part 
of this scheme committed every Philadelphia theater manager to 
Sincere co-operation with our Board. If, therefore, we have 
achieved any success on these lines—and results would seem to 
indicate that we have—it has been due largely to the constant 
willingness on the part of the managers to accept the suggestions 
that have been made. But such efforts would be futile if we were 
not reinforced by civic authority, and we cannot too highly express 
our appreciation of the unfailing support given us by the Mayor 
and the Director of Public Safety. It is gratifying also to record 
that the methods of the Philadelphia Board of Theater Control 
have been wholeheartedly commended by the practical business 
men of the Rotary, The Penn Athletic, and the Optimistic Clubs, 
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The Church Federation and Women’s Clubs of the highest char- 
acter. 

Such a co-operative alliance as this, theater, civic, religious, but 
non-political, is unique in the annals of the theater in America. 


THE CENSOR’S CONVICTIONS 


From the beginning our theater observations and corrective sug- 
gestions have been influenced by certain positive convictions— 
namely— 

That no man can effectually function as a theater censor unless 
he believes in the theater and has a genuine sympathy for the 
people on the other side of the footlights, that he must approach 
the subject with an absolutely open mind and with an undeniable 
consciousness that the theater is an indispensable part of Ameri- 
can life, and especially that he must constantly keep in mind that 
the theater is not, primarily, an uplift movement, but a public 
purveyor of amusement and entertainment. 

The wholehearted recognition of these elements, we believe, has 
largely accounted for the genuine responsive co-operation of our 
theater managers without exception, and this has been the one—and 
only—compensation for such a work and has been greatly appre- 
ciated. 

It has been a task, and still is, of widely diverging experiences 
and has severely tested what qualities of fairness, knowledge of the 
theater, judicious discernment and diplomacy we might possess, and 
at the same time maintain an uncompromising attitude towards 
_ features which were obviously indecent, immoral or lewdly sug- 
gestive. 

Drastic action involving the closing of a theater, though once or 
twice seriously considered has, I am glad to say, been avoided, for 
common sense, which after all is the real basis for the exercise of 
censorship authority, prevailed, and the obstreperous producer saw 
the light. 

Nothing but the persistent defiance of a producer could induce 
us to consider such an action which would involve hardship to 
every member of the cast and theater employes, who are in no 
way responsible, as well as a distinct financial loss to the local 
management. 


RIGHTS OF PRODUCERS 


It will be evident, therefore, that our contentions, when we 
have any, are not with players or local managers but with authors 
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and producers of certain productions. And this brings us to a 
consideration of the varying character of theatrical productions. 

No ban can be placed on the original conception of an author. 
It is his privilege to write and produce and then take his chances, 
for the public is the final arbiter, and happy is the producer who 
succeeds in presenting a performance that shall make a universal 
appeal without prejudice and at the same time bring a cheerful 
echo from the box office. 


THE GREATEST AUTHORITY OF THE AGES 


Censorship needs no apology if we may accept the dictum of the 
world’s greatest authority on the theater, for William Shakespeare 
very clearly defines stage ethics and propriety when he makes 
Hamlet say to the Players: 

“Let your own discretion be your tutor: suit the action to the 
word, the word to the action; with this special observance, that you 
o’erstep not the modesty of nature: (these words were uttered be- 
fore the days of Revues and nocturnal farces) . . . Now this over- 
done, or come tardy off, though it make the unskilful laugh, cannot 
but make the judicious grieve; the censure of which one must in 
your allowance o’erweigh a whole theater of others.” 

The immortal bard believed that there might be just cause for 
censorship. And the modern comedian might well heed Shakes- 
peare’s admonition: “Let those that play your clowns speak no 
more than is set down for them; for there be of them that will 
themselves laugh, to set on some quantity of barren spectators to 
laugh too—that’s villainous, and shows a most pitiful ambition 
in the fool that uses it.’ In other words—don’t laugh at your own 
jokes. 

But the play world of to-day is a scene of variety, and authorship 
strives to meet the demand for the unusual in melodrama, spec- 
tacular revue and musical comedy. 


NATURE’S MIRROR 


The censor cannot be narrow or prejudiced in his views, but 
must recognize that all the various angles of life may be subject to 
play portrayal, “to hold, as ’twere, the mirror up to nature” though 
too often, perhaps, because of the concavity or convexity of the 
mirror, the reflection is grossly distorted. A producer may put 
upon the stage a play that deals with the complexities of life and 
if, in the development of the plot, one’s ears should be assailed by 
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lines that are not usually heard in the drawing room, that does 
not necessarily make the play censorable. The censor, if he be 
fair and unbiased, must be not only critical but analytical, so as 
to be able to determine whether, as the “plot thickens” it con- 
tains redeeming features which will justify its continuance. 

Is it not an accepted axiom of orthodox “meller-drammer” that 
virtue shall triumph and villainy be defeated? But how could 
virtue triumph if there were no competing villainy ? 


THE BATTLE OF THE SEXES 


Unfortunately, the tendency of certain theatrical producers in 
recent seasons has been towards the risque and indecently spec- 
tacular. We have no quarrel with those gentlemen who seek to 
present an artistic spectacle but we must be alert to detect whether 
such features are really a contribution to art or are the result of 
a more unworthy intent. And the intent of a producer should 
be the guiding star of the censor. 

We are glad to note a steady decline in the twin-bed variety of 
farce, and congratulate the public that the day of the “Ostermoor 
Drama” is rapidly passing. It is probably one of the results of 
this decidedly “jazz” age that the stage is being all cluttered up 
with ladies on undress parade. On the other hand, we are some- 
times confronted with plays which appear to have no purpose or 
appeal whatever—other than the box office—and the patrons are 
treated to a lot of inane, sentimental, silly, and disgusting situ- 
ations whose evident intent is to pander to the baser emotions. 

In such a case the censor at once sharpens his censorial scissors. 


THE LITERARY PLAY 


Then comes the play that is based on literary merit, and this 
involves the exercise of other qualities of censorship. 

Literature may be ennobling or otherwise, and, strange though 
it may seem, it is often a mark of literary genius, when the brain 
conceives plots and situations which are in apparent discord with 
the accepted present-day code of morals. The atmosphere may be 
unpleasant—but so are many phases of life—and it is life, as he 
views it, which the dramatist seeks to portray. But in his anx- 
iety to be realistic there is danger of offense, and of the moral 
conscience being violated. 

A daring play is not always desirable for public consumption, 
and although we may regard highly the genius of the author, yet, 
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censorially, we must keep in mind that a theater audience is not 
selective, but of a most promiscuous character, which makes it 
necessary to curb the sometimes literary tendency to exploit pub- 
licly the baser aspects of the human passions. 

So long as human nature is what it is, such supervision of public 
entertainment would seem to be desirable, but only so long as it 
is kept on a high plane of human sympathy and with a due regard 
for the rights of others. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE AGE 


An impartial discussion of this whole subject must also compel 
the admission that the tendency of the times must be considered. 

Shakespearian and Sheridan classics are dramatic luxuries, and 
so long as there is a public appreciation of pure English, giving 
opportunity for exquisite diction, the occasional sordidness of the 
present-day drama will be brightly relieved. 

But it would be perfectly natural and human for the producer 
of to-day to plead that in his farcical, jazzing and sex productions, 
he is responding to the current demand. The question therefore 
naturally arises, who is primarily responsible for those dramatic 
conceptions which in recent years have violated the sense of good 
taste and moral decency, and which have emphasized the need for 
censorship ? 

It cannot be denied that the recent disastrous world upheaval 
played havoc with moral restraint. The realities and superficiali- 
ties of life were laid bare as never before and theatrical producers, 
ever on the alert to interpret life dramatically, took advantage of the 
situation. The result is the production of plays dealing with 
human intimacies which, before the war, would have inspired in- 
dignant protest. And yet, while the producing tendency has been 
to go to the extreme both in dialogue, nudity and risque situations, 
is it not also an indication of progress? The question is, in what 
direction shall the stage progress, and shall a certain demand for 
the prurient and obviously undesirable be permitted to encourage 
the increasing output of such productions? 

Censorship answers the question. When properly and sanely 
applied it becomes a valuable restraining influence, one which we 
have proven by experience no playwright or producer will defi- 
antly ignore. 

The odium attached to censorship, in the public mind, is due 
to ignorance as to its origin. It first found expression under old 
tyrannical English monarchs and as they attempted to enforce 
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it in the American colonies when every printing press had to be 
licensed and every manuscript subject to official review before 
being printed. That was the sort of censorship which the provi- 
sions of the federal and state constitutions vigorously opposed, 
thus guaranteeing the freedom of the press, upheld by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States and concurred in by every state 
court without exception. 

Censorship as applied to present-day amusement activities de- 
pends upon the will and approval of law-abiding and decency- 
loving citizens and Heaven pity America if the day shall ever come 
when such supervision, conducted in a sane, reasonable but deter- 
mined manner, shall be considered unnecessary. 


AN OUTSTANDING TESTIMONY 


And now, as the curtain falls, may I quote the testimony of one 
of the most experienced and reputable theater managers in Phila- 
delphia. He is not a reformer, but a level-headed business man 
with a keen sense of what is best for the theater. 

To the writer he recently emphatically declared “IT PAYS TO 
BE CLEAN.” 


7. A Resolution Opposing Legal Censorship of Moving Pictures 


Adopted January 16, 1925, by the National Better Films Conference, under 
the auspices of the National Committee for Better Films 


Whereas, the question of legal censorship of motion pictures hav- 
ing been brought to the attention of the delegates, the nature of 
motion pictures having already been discussed by them, and 
methods approved which are compatible with American theories 
of democratic practice, and which look toward the attainment of 
the best in motion pictures, it is the sense of this Conference that 
legal censorship of motion pictures is both ineffectual and injurious, 
and therefore undesirable, for the following reasons: 

1. It is political in its nature and arises from the demand of 
the organized minority who are desirous of imposing their inter- 
pretation of motion picture values in the matters of morals and of 
good and evil, on the opinion of the vast majority. 

2. It presupposes that the American public are willing to pat- 
ronize an entertainment which is vicious in its tendencies and 
likely to corrupt their morals—a state of mind in the individual 
American picture-goer that this Conference does not believe exists, 
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unless one is ready to admit that the whole nation is already 
corrupt and decadent. 

3. It seeks to shift personal responsibility and the responsibility 
of parent toward child to the shoulders of politically appointed 
public guardians, who are no more likely to have special qualifica- 
tions for the exercise of such guardianship than the ordinarily in- 
telligent man or woman; and such shifting of moral responsibility, 
this Conference believes, makes for slovenly spiritual habits both in 
the individual and in the nation. 

4, It is a makeshift at best, in nowise securing the end sought 
(that of improving motion pictures), and tending psychologically 
to invent the alleged reason for its existence, as well as to perpetu- 
ate as an alleged necessity what is in reality a politically paying 
institution—legal censorship. 

5. It has never taken into consideration the fact that the motion 
picture is primarily not an entertainment for children, but that 
at its best it is directed at an adult audience and that it must be 
recognized and supported as a form of expression for mature 
minds if it is to fulfill its possibilities both as an art and as an 
educator; at the same time, in its aim to make all pictures harm- 
less for children, legal censorship has failed to provide alike for 
any recognition of those pictures suitable to young people and 
those pictures suitable to adults; again, because of the small frac- 
tion of the public who are weakminded or vicious it would distort 
or mutilate a great popular form of expression which can safely be 
left to the great majority of virile, wholesome people, young and 
old, of normal reactions; and in the opinion of this Conference it 
is spiritually weakening to the healthy majority to attempt to pro- 
tect them by concealment of those things which are deleterious only 
to society’s sick few. 

6. It has often resulted in the mangling or destruction of that 
which is essentially wholesome rather than unwholesome, because 
it has failed consistently to grasp the real causes of psychological 
reaction to what the eye sees, and has often confused what may be 
a stimulus to good with what may be a stimulus to bad—in other 
words, it has failed, and always will fail, since it is whimsical 
rather than thoughtful and scientific, to apprehend the psychologi- 
cal laws of suggestion, 

7. It has gone on the assumption—largely because the very 
justification of legal censorship rests on that assumption—that 
there is continuously running through motion pictures an element 
of the vicious, whereas in the opinion of groups who have studied 
the great proportion of motion pictures over a long period of time, 
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this element can be said to exist but sporadically and can be dis- 
covered as in nowise inherent in the medium itself. 

8. It has failed to recognize, and dare not recognize, because it 
is based on the theory that there are final, unchanging universal 
standards of good and evil and of good and evil influences, that 
fundamental in the whole question of the motion picture is a 
legitimate and inevitable difference of opinion between sections, 
communities, groups and individuals of equal intelligence and 
moral integrity; and has sought to define, often with lamentable 
discrepancy in the actions of different legal censorship boards upon 
the same given picture, interpretations and opinions to apply 
arbitrarily to all minds and all tastes—interpretations and opin- 
ions that are nothing but the individual pronouncements of the 
censors themselves, arising out of their own feelings and notions. 

9. It has tended, through fear, on the part of screen writers, 
artists and creators, of its arbitrary dictums and misconceptions, 
to pervert rather than to benefit the nature of the motion picture ; 
it has created a state of mind in these individuals that has often 
resulted in the befuddling and corruption in narration on the screen 
of what has gone not only unchallenged but appeared in literature 
and on the stage; it has been a powerful aid in the distortion of 
even the best literature and drama transferred to the screen and 
in the distortion of life that legitimately has a place on the screen, 
and should have a place there, if motion pictures are to become an 
art, albeit a popular one; it has thus been a partner in responsibil- 
ity for much that is false, shoddy and insincere in motion pictures, 
and has been a prominent factor in the discouragement of such 
authors and artists as are necessary to bring to the motion picture 
the truth and beauty of great art. 

10. Legal censorship, for the above reasons, may be said to 
have defeated the very thing that, in the alleged circumstances, it 
was supposed to do (improve the motion picture) ; it has destroyed 
and not remedied; it has won neither the support nor the confi- 
dence of the masses nor of the great proportion of thoughtful peo- 
ple; it has been defeated at the polls when the question has been put 
to the test; it strikes at the common decency of the individual; 
it spurns the intelligence; it corrupts the imagination ; it is a tool 
to prejudice and to political contrivance; it can never be made 
different, because the fallacy is inherent in the institution. 

With all of the above in mind, it is the sense of this Conference, 
composed of private disinterested citizens, most of whom have been 
active in studying the motion picture over a long period of time 
and in dealing with the social problems it has raised in their 
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several communities, and who at present have at heart the best 
interests of the several groups and communities they represent, and 
are engaged in a constructive and unified effort to procure for 
the motion picture screen all that is wholesome and best and most 
desirable for the American people, that the foregoing be set forth 
as evincing this Conference’s convictions in the matter; therefore 

Be It kesolved, that the members of the Legislature of the 
State of New York be petitioned to support the Governor of that 
State in his effort to repeal the existing New York State censorship 
of motion pictures law; and that this Conference go on record as 
opposing Federal Bill No. 6821, H. R., known as the Upshaw bill, 
which seeks to set up a Federal censorship of motion pictures, as 
being an unwise and reactionary measure, tending to perpetuate 
in national legislation those undesirable features found in existing 
State censorship laws, and as such incompatible alike with Ameri- 
can institutions and with intelligent and progressive forces now at 
work throughout the country to develop the best in motion pictures; 
and 

Be It Further Resolved, that a copy of this resolution be sent 
to the Governor and the members of the Legislature of the State 
of New York, and to the members of the House of Representatives 
in the National Congress; and this the Secretary of this Conference 
is hereby instructed to do. 


It is clearly evident that the attitude expressed in this reso- 
lution is the attitude of the producers themselves. This is well 
proven by the literature issued by the Motion Picture Producers 
and Distributors of America, Inc., 469 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. The following excerpt from a letter of August 3, 
1926, written by Mr. Maurice McKenzie Executive Assistant 
to the President, will illustrate this point fully: 


There can be little done by way of co-operating between the 
industry and the few so-called censorship boards which have to do 
in certain states with a censoring of the pictures. There are so- 
called censorship laws of different types still in seven states with 
more or less regulatory provisions. They were passed when there 
was considerable agitation, organized, generally speaking, by well- 
meaning but rather ill-advised persons. “A political censorship of 
this method of expression,” as Mr. Hays has well said, “is as un- 
American in conception as it is ineffective in execution.” This 
is literally true, of course, and if there had been motion pictures 
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at the time the Federal Constitution was written, this method of 
expression would have been protected against undue political 
aggression just as was protected the pulpit and the press. The 
agitation for a political censorship of pictures is passing, of 
course. It was first passed in Kansas, and last year it was par- 
tially repealed there and no doubt will soon be repealed in full. 
In New York State, too, they last year repealed the censorship 
as to news weeklies and there is general talk about now that the 
complete repeal is only a question of a short time. Formerly 
there were bills introduced in most states each year, by different 
individuals for different reasons, but these suggestions are very 
much fewer all the time as the citizens in general are, of course, 
against this method of censorship. 

Mr. Hays and the Association have not been particularly con- 
cerned about censorship. He has been concerned with the reason 
for removing any demand for censorship and that work is so far 
on the way that the menace of censorship, thoroughly wrong in 
principle, is well passing. Where there are censorship laws, the 
producers of the pictures endeavor to meet the rules of the different 
boards. If there were a few more censorship boards, it would be a 
physical impossibility to distribute pictures as no two boards have 
the same ideas. 

There is one place, and one place only, where any evil that 
might creep into pictures may be removed and all the good retained, 
and that is at the place the pictures are made, by the men that 
make them, at the time they are made. There it can be done, and 
as Mr. Hays says “No alibi is possible.” There it is being done. 


8. The Drama League of America 


Mrs. A. Srarr BEST, an article published by the League in pamphlet form. 
The address of the League is 59 Van Buren Street, Chicago 


Fifteen years ago, when the new and decidedly novel organiza- 
tion calling itself The Drama League of America first started its 
activities, its progress was compared by a well known New York 
Feature Writer for the Saturday Evening Post, to the “spread of a 
Prairie Fire.” While at first glance humorous and to say the 
least flamboyant, the phrase is more or less apt; for the movement 
sprang from a tiny obscure spark, spread without fanning and 
swept its way through the middle west victoriously, eventually 
reaching to both coasts with a consuming fire of enthusiasm, that 
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halted not for funds nor waited for appropriations. The move- 
ment has not been artificially stimulated. There is no endowment 
fund. It has arisen out of a popular desire and it appeals urgently 
for popular support. It has not only held its own with real accom- 
plishment, but has spread its influence into every state of the 
Union, to four of the largest cities in Canada, to England and the 
Orient. It has met ridicule with earnest effort, has repaid faith 
with deed and accomplishments and has established itself in the 
minds of the managers as an influential group of nation-wide 
activity anxious to do everything possible constructively in support 
of better plays. It does not claim to be able to make or mar a play 
—to dictate arbitrarily as to production; but it does hope to be 
able to support a League play so strongly in advance as to bring 
to many of the small towns better plays than they could otherwise 
get. It aims to discover for the manager the audience that will 
enjoy a given play and bring the manager, the play and the special 
audience together. 

It is significant of real accomplishment, after fifteen years of 
earnest endeavor marked by ups and downs, to receive such endorse- 
ment as the following from the head official of the Actors’ Equity 
Association. 


The Actors’ Equity Association, representing practically all the 
legitimate and musical comedy players in the country, has followed 
the work of the Drama League of America with much interest, and we 
officially pronounce it “good.” 

You have been a’ distinct help to the theatre of our country by 
drawing the attention of your members and of the public generally 
to the best in dramatic art. Many a fine work might have been lost 
but for your timely assistance. 

We hope some means will be found by which your scope can be 
enlarged. The “legitimate” theatre to-day needs every assistance since 
the high cost of living and the mechanical competition have hurt 
us materially. 

In our opinion no modern culture is complete without a course in 
contemporary drama and this you have ardently supported. 

With best wishes, I am, Sincerely, Frank Gilmore, Executive 
Secretary. 


Founded April 25, 1910, by a group of delegates from sixty- 
three clubs of Chicago with an aggregate membership of over 
10,000, the League was the outgrowth of the work of a little 
group of women in Evanston, Illinois, who had been meeting for 
fifteen years informally to study drama; this informal idea gradu- 
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ally crystallized into the Drama Club of Evanston, which in turn 
evolved the plan for a nation-wide work of similar character. Its 
object has never wavered ;—to encourage the recognition of the 
drama as a high form of art and to support such plays as were 
deemed worthy, to disseminate information concerning the drama 
and its literature, to coordinate the amateur effort of the country, 
to crowd out vicious plays by attending the good and building up 
audiences for them through drama study, reading circles and 
lectures, to aid in the restoration of the drama to its honorable 
place as the most intimate, most comprehensive and most demo- 
cratic medium of self expression of the people, both in and out 
of the theatre. : 

One of the most striking and impressive characteristics of Drama 
League work is the fact that it is able through its many varied 
interests to attract and hold many and varied groups of people, 
claiming among its members, workers and adherents almost every 
branch of interest from the college and university, library, and 
social service worker to the man of business, the club woman and 
the society leader. At some point the League has been able to 
meet and interest each of these. It is this element of broad 
activity and universal appeal which has contributed so largely to 
its success. 

Starting out in its career very simply, with no special backing 
except the faith and enthusiasm of its founders, it has met instant 
response in every direction; it has found the nation at large eager 
and ready to adopt the suggestion that the people must be roused 
to a realization of responsibility for national amusements, that it 
is only as the theatre-going public asserts itself that we can have 
better plays. 

So much has been said about the decadence of the drama and the 
pitiable condition of our stage to-day that the League founders felt 
that more should be said about the other side of the footlights. 
They realized acutely that it was in large part the decadence of the 
audience which was to blame for the conditions in the theatre 
world to-day, and that we should never have clean, wholesome, 
clever, worth-while drama until we secured an educated, awakened 
audience which should support and demand it. Since the theatre 
must remain a commercial proposition, since the manager must be 
guided by the box office returns, since the sale of seats after all is 
his only guide to the wishes of the public, it plainly remains with 
the public to say what the play of the future shall be. 

Given a receptive theatre-going public definitely announcing its 
interest in good plays, the managers will quickly put on such plays ; 
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the dramatists will respond to the call, and the theatre will be 
transformed. But first of all an organized audience must be 
created. 

The nation has arrived at that stage of its material prosperity 
where it is ready for art development. It is- beginning to assert 
its intelligence and its tastes, and to demand the right of judging 
drama for itself, refusing to accept it just because it is in the play- 
house. An element of the public is rapidly arising which desires 
to use its brains in the theatre and is not content to “check them in 
the cloak room.” Working on this theory, The Drama League has 
gathered together into a nation-wide body all present lovers of 
good drama, to keep them informed in advance of good plays on the 
stage, to rally them to the support of the worthier dramatic per- 
formances, and to offer the managers, if they will present worthy 
plays, the support of these members all over the country. 

It is easy to see what a tremendous force for effective advertising 
these League centers make for the deserving play, and what it 
might mean to the manager to keep in touch with these groups of 
earnest intelligent playgoers desiring to support good drama. The 
League has even brought the one-night stand special attractions by 
means of pledging to the manager the support of its members in 
that town in actual theatre tickets thus enabling the manager to 
be sure of his audience in advance, and the towns to see better 
drama through League influence. 

That finely-intentioned producer, George Tyler, once said to one 
of the founders of the League, “sitting by their firesides all over 
the country are thousands of discriminating theatre goers who have 
become discouraged about going to the theatre because they have 
been fooled so many times. They would gladly spend time and 
money in attending plays if they could be sure of a worth-while 
evening.” Acting on this theory the League established the Play- 
going side of its work, whose purpose is to assist the theatre going 
public to choose its plays wisely. The committee composed of the 
expert, the scholar, the man of business, and the mere lover of a 
good play is intended to be catholic in its taste as well as judicial 
and discriminating. As new plays are produced the committee at- 
tends them and reports by means of bulletins sent to League mem- 
bers on those that conform to critical standards. Thus the League 
keeps its member informed about good plays, putting him in touch 
with the drama of to-day and saving him the annoyance of experi- 
ment for himself on unknown and often worthless plays. Taking 
an average year in Chicago there are about 150 plays—100 of these 
are usually musical comedies and therefore not noticed by the 
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League ;—of the other 50, 16 were approved as worthy and bul- 
letined. This shows a saving of attendance on 34 worthless plays 
or more than two-thirds of all production. The percent runs about 
the same in all the cities. That the comment is the consensus of 
opinion of a group of independent capable workers, specially quali- 
fied to judge plays should give the bulletins a unique place in 
drama criticism. That they have achieved that place is testified 
by the following words from Perey Hammond, familiar with the 
League in its beginning when on the Chicago Tribune and later 
dramatic critic on the New York Tribune. 


The Drama League, founded for “the purpose of supporting and 
developing intelligent interest in the theatre,” is the most robust of 
the institutions which aim to prune and cultivate the products of 
the stage. Its membership, though numerous, is earnest and dis- 
criminating, and when united in behalf of an entertainment is a 
sturdy influence for good. Many times the meritorious exhibitions, 
languishing from lack of attendance, have been nourished and in- 
vigorated by the League’s benevolence. Louis Napoleon Parker, the 
English playwright, and author of Mr. Arliss’s Disraeli, once said 
that the League was the most educative of the American theatre’s 
auxiliaries. It informed the Yankee public, he said, that Disraeli 
was an actor, not a breakfast food. 

Since the Drama League’s reviews are written by a group of repre- 
sentative New York theatregoers they are of value as such. The 
opinions of these theatregoers are impersonal, unprejudiced and un- 
signed. It is their aim to encourage the shows that are “amusing 
and significant,” and to hinder “the dull and sensational.” 


From the very beginning the League has aimed to avoid the 
stigma of being “high-brow”; it does not try to uplift the theatre 
over the audience, but merely to create an audience—an actual 
ticket-buying audience—for good clean, well written drama, well 
produced. It does not demand thesis plays or problem dramas, but 
is glad to support all forms of tragedy, comedy, farce, even melo- 
drama, so long as they are thoroughly good of their kind. From 
one of its closest professional observers, Frederick Donaghey, dra- 
matic critic of the Chicago Tribune, who has watched its efforts 
from the inside since the beginning and who never hesitated to 
call attention to its occasional mistakes, comes this keen and 
sympathetic comment: in a public address not long ago, this 
discriminating critic asserted that the League had never been 
high-brow in its taste but had carried on its Playgoing work with 
a sane broadmindedness which commanded wholehearted respect ; 
that it had been unfailing in its recognition of merit; generous 
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and enthusiastic in its support of worthy effort, evincing however 
a tenacious devotion to high standards in both writing and pro- 
duction; that it could be safely depended upon for support of 
deserving drama and had done much to help its cause. 

From more than one manager has come actual testimony to the 
assistance which the League has rendered his play. More than 
once has the League in the big cities been able to turn the tide in 
favor of a play whose fate lay in the balance; more than once has 
the League bulletin rallied the League membership to concerted 
support of a needy drama. More than one play has owed its con- 
tinuance to the support of the League members in various cities as 
can be proved by testimonials from numerous and varied managers. 

George Tyler never hesitates to admit his indebtedness to the 
League; in an interview with one of the founders he once said, 
“Of all the plays I have on the road, ‘Disraeli’ is carrying the ex- 
penses of all the rest and 75% of the success of ‘Disraeli’ is due 
entirely to the Drama League.” Edward Bowes wrote a most 
earnest appreciation of the League’s work in saving “Kindling” ; 
while Winthrop Ames in behalf of several plays and the managers 
of “Chevalier” in his venture in “Daddy Dufard,” the Irish Players, 
the English Repertory Company, as well as Cosmo Hamilton in 
behalf of “The Blindness of Virtue,” never hesitate to admit the 
help which the League gave. Cases are too numerous to 
mention. 

More recently Jack Barrymore gladly proffered thanks for the 
League’s help in saving “Justice” in Detroit, Chicago and Canada. 

Mr. George Arliss, the honest and appreciative friend of the 
League greeted a first night Chicago audience not long ago with 
the gracious message that it gave him special pleasure to be back 
in Chicago and welcome his old friends and the Drama League 
“without whose aid I would not stand where I am today.” 

William A. Brady unhesitatingly wrote an earnest acknowledg- 
ment of the support which saved “The Skin Game” in Chicago; 
while Nance O’Neil sent enthusiastic reports of the help the League 
had been on her long tour in “The Passion Flower,” in obscure 
points on the road. Pleasant words just recently from Mr. Tyler’s 
manager, testify to active assistance from the League in the tour of 
“The Rivals.” The power of the organized audience is unques- 
tioned if it can be guided and controlled. 

So, in impartial service, the Playgoing department of the 
League carries out its two-fold purpose of assistance to the man- 
ager by building up audiences for his worthy plays and of invalu- 
able service to the member by keeping him informed of the plays 
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worthy of support if he live in a producing center or of bringing 
to him more and better plays in response to his organized support 
if he be in the Night-Stand; in either case keeping him in touch 
with the best in current drama. The actor or manager whose 
voice is raised in criticism of the League is usually found to be one 
who never undertakes plays which can command the League’s 
attention. The League does not censor; if it approves a play, the 
members are urged to support it—if it disapproves, it remains 
silent. 

For the first five years the emphasis of League activity was laid 
almost entirely on the Playgoing side of its work in this effort to 
build up the demand for fine drama; then the League realized 
that still more far reaching work was urgent and that the great 
need of the moment was to create a keen taste for drama, a dis- 
criminating taste that should choose and support only worthy 
plays. It therefore established the other branch of its work—the 
Educational Department which is made up of volunteer experts 
who give their services graciously each in the department in which 
he is most at home; whose aim is to introduce drama through its 
Study Courses and lectures in all study clubs of the country; to 
have libraries equipped with suitable books on the drama and with 
study courses to fit them; to interest teachers in making drama 
take its place as one of the most vital and interesting features of 
the school program; so to supervise the choosing and producing of 
plays by amateurs in schools and out that the energy so often 
wasted in those endeavors shall result in a distinct educational 
growth; to keep the public well informed through League litera- 
ture on all publications and events, knowledge of which will create 
a better understanding of drama and thus make for a more liberal 
culture ; in fact, to start the nation at large in a sane, eager, inter- 
ested study of the play and the principles of play construction. 
Perhaps a more simple statement would be that the department 
hopes to educate the popular taste for sound and vital drama so 
that what is too often a mere search for amusement will become 
a high and discriminating pleasure. 

By means of this department, in the last ten years the League has 
worked a transformation; it has created a keen interest in drama 
throughout the country and awakened the general public to the 
fact that it alone is responsible for the plays upon our stage to-day, 
and established the thesis that it is only as we increase the demand 
for worthy drama that we shall secure it. The educational depart- 
ment, therefore, has deliberately set out toward this end of creat- 
ing a better dramatic taste throughout the country. It is only as 
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the playgoer of to-morrow acquires a background of the dramas 
of yesterday and to-day that he will be in a position to determine 
what the worthy play may be. . 

For ten years the Drama League has been the source of the slowly 
awakening consciousness of drama as a social force; its propa- 
ganda has gone out in all directions, touching clubs, colleges. 
schools, libraries, individuals, churches, taking advantage of every 
opportunity and using every means for the awakening, until at last 
the country stands aroused ; we are acquiring a dramatic conscious- 
ness and every educational and recreational agency is recognizing 
the importance of the play. 

As one avenue of usefulness after another was opened to it the 
League bravely buckled on new armor and set at its task afresh, 
until its varied branches of work under the educational depart- 
ment had swelled to 14 committees. 

Starting with the co-operation of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs the League found ready response and help among 
the clubs of the country and has prepared through the years in- 
numerable Study Courses, Outlines, reading lists for the use of 
clubs and individuals. More than 75,000 courses have been sent 
out on 44 different phases of drama. Now, the League’s Drama 
Study Department is a recognized authority and help along study 
lines for all earnest students of the drama. So far reaching has 
been the influence of this propaganda that libraries all over thé 
country testify to the stimulation of interest in the printed play to 
an enormous and embarrassing degree. Chicago Public Library 
asserts that it has had to multiply its drama books ten fold due to 
the interest stimulated by the League. Even more far reaching 
has been the influence of this branch of the work since it has deeply 
affected the publishers; one of the leading publishers affirms “it 
is only since the activity of the Drama League that it has become _ 
possible to publish drama without a loss.” Comparing the publica- 
tion of dramas in the last five years the influence of the League is 
patent to the most skeptical observer. 

Early in the work of this committee it became evident that one 
of the great difficulties lay in the securing of material for study. 
So the League induced Doubleday, Page and Company to issue 
a special series of successful plays in inexpensive form, selected by 
the League’s committee and called Drama League Series. This 
Series reached 20 volumes before the eagerness of other publishers 
to meet the increasing demand made it unnecessary for the Drama 
League to carry this effort further. 
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It is easy to see that a very important department of the educa- 
tional work is the connection which has gradually been established 
between the League and the Public Libraries. There are many 
ways in which the local library can assist in the development of the 
local dramatic taste. Not only can it add to its collection of dramas, 
but it can arrange attractively on a handy shelf to catch the eye 
of the idle reader some especially opportune volume. It can post 
the bulletins of the League and make its Study Courses available 
to the students. The Library Department of the League investi- 
gates the possibilities of the libraries of the states, hoping to be able 
to create a helpful interest in drama. As the Chairman of this 
Committee is the General Secretary of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, much concrete result is hoped for and plans are in the 
making for establishing traveling package libraries by the state 
commissions to accompany these Study Courses. 

The League soon realized the importance of amateur work with 
the rural community too small or remote to benefit by the circuit 
scheme. In the town of five or ten thousand inhabitants—too 
small to have a theater—where there is almost no wholesome amuse- 
ment for young or old the acting of plays by amateurs has infinite 
possibilities. These possibilities the League encourages by develop- 
ing lively rural activity. The plan for the coming year is to main- 
tain a national director who can be sent out to these small towns 
to coach their plays. This would mean a great deal to the rural 
community in providing wholesome pastime. There have always 
been also many demands upon the Amateur Committee for advice 
for the more advanced amateurs who desire suggestions for plays 
to act. For twelve years this Committee, made up of experts, has 
prepared helpful lists describing desirable plays and listing them 
with detailed directions and advice. Four different pamphlets have 
been compiled by this Committee—one in 1911-12 to the number of 
5,000 listing 50 suitable plays for amateurs to act and giving full 
particulars of production; one in 1913 to the number of 15,000 
listing over 100 plays; one in 1915 to the number of 20,000 and 
one in 1922 listing about 150 plays. These are in constant demand 
and are playing an important part in improving the standards of 
production and making it possible for the small community to 
to secure information and help. Of incalculable assistance is this 
expert information to the amateur struggling to improve the stand- 
ards of his community. 

In the same way an expert High School Committee has prepared 
two different pamphlets for its field, one in 1916 to the number 
of 23,500 which were all exhausted by 1923 when a new list was 
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compiled by the Committee in collaboration with the English 
Council. 

The Lecture Bureau Department had a unique field in render- 
ing assistance to clubs in selecting lecturers and readers. Here 
again the League has been of assistance by investigating readers 
and lecturers, by keeping informed of their routes and by being 
thus able to advise the small clubs—which could not otherwise 
meet heavy traveling expenses—when a very desirable speaker is 
to be in their vicinity. 

The Drama League had not been long in operation before its 
workers realized that one of its greatest opportunities lay with 
the children. Here were the audiences of the future ready at hand 
to be trained and molded, ready to be developed into a discriminat- 
ing theater going public. Consequently the Junior Department 
was organized to work with the children and train them to a knowl- 
edge of good drama. This Department has met with enthusiastic 
response. The importance of this special feature of the work is 
everywhere quickly realized. All of the Centers of the League have 
done some Junior work. In Chicago five salaried workers were 
maintained to direct little groups of children in playgrounds and 
settlements in studying and putting on plays. In Washington the 
Center established a tiny Children’s Theater called “The House of 
Play,” where neighborhood groups were trained and directed. In 
Atlanta the Junior Committee gave recitals of such plays as “The 
Bluebird” and “Peter Pan” to the public schools before crowded 
audiences of interested children. In Indianapolis for years the 
League carried on organized work for young people regularly in 
four High Schools until taken over by the school system; Iowa City 
did an extensive work with Juniors under a paid director; Phila- 
delphia secured the co-operation of most of the grammar schools in 
work with the children in dramatic lines. Most significant of all, 
however, is the Chicago work for children on the Municipal Pier 
where the city each year makes an appropriation for the Children’s 
Civic Theater conducted by the Drama League. From two to three 
thousand children a day, two days in the week are trained and enter- 
tained there during the summer. The Junior Committee also has 
a very important advisory work to perform. It prepares lists of 
plays suitable for children to act and is ready to confer at any 
time with leaders or directors who desire help and advice in this 
work with the children. It is now conducting a survey of drama 
work among the children in schools and towns. The work of this 
Committee has unquestionably revolutionized the whole attitude of 
the schools toward drama study and production. Play production 
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has more than tripled in the schools while the quality of the plays 
and the sincerity of the players bear witness to the fact that drama 
is now considered a cultural necessity. It was soon evident to the 
Junior Committee that one of the greatest needs was to supply 
suitable material for the use of the children. To this end it has 
conducted two Junior Play Contests resulting in considerable useful 
material which the League has placed in print; not content with 
this effort the Committee secured the co-operation of George H. 
Doran Company in publishing a Junior Drama League Series of 
Plays for Children selected by the League’s Committee. Three vol- 
umes have already appeared in this series and supply some of the 
best material in the field. Another contest is now being carried on 
by the League from which it is hoped to derive some valuable 
material. 

It is largely due to the initiative of the League’s propaganda 
antedating the work of the National Pageant Association, that 
pageantry began to receive attention in this country. An active 
Pageantry and Festival Committee has been instrumental in 
arousing the current interest in pageantry and advises and gives 
information without stint. Several helpful lists of pageants and 
pageant directors have been prepared and circulated. But more sig- 
nificant was the work of this committee in conducting the celebra- 
tion of the Shakespeare Tercentenary in 1916. This was launched 
by the League and carried through all over the country; the League 
supplying material of all sorts—programs, bibliographies, garden 
blue prints, music suggestions, Shakespeare postals, study courses, 
pageants, prize plays, etc. This celebration was participated in by 
over 2,000 cities and more than 3,500,000 individuals took part 
under League guidance. Mr. Percival Chubb, the pageant expert, 
says of this effort: 


The actual accomplishments of the League in the educational field 
must convince any open-minded educator that the League is largely 
responsible for the striking development in dramatics, pageants and 
festivals manifested all over the country. The high water mark of 
the effective influence was the achievement of the Shakespeare Ter- 
centenary year. One has to know intimately the actual source of the 
development of dramatics in schools and colleges to appreciate for how 
much the assistance and stimulus of the Drama League have counted. 
All books of any importance acknowledge by references and bibliog- 
raphies, indebtedness to the literature and undertakings of the League. 
The general result was the firm and widespread recognition of 
dramatics as an indispensable agency in education. 


e 
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Similarly this Committee carried on a nation-wide celebration 
of the Pilgrim Tercentenary in 1920, preparing a very valuable 
pamphlet and numerous lists and study courses, programs and 
outlines; a prize play contest was inaugurated resulting in three 
excellent plays for pilgrim celebrations for which the League sup- 
plied the prizes. Many other significant pageants have been con- 
ducted by Centers. 

For several years the League conducted active campaigns in be- 
half of The Child on the Stage and Conditions for Actors in Dress- 
ing Rooms until both these problems were taken over by the Actors’ 
Equity. Much investigating work was done along these lines by the 
League and it is already being approached by the Equity to resume 
responsibility. 

During the war period when all organizations took account of 
themselves to test their assets and possibilities, almost alone of all 
the Art organizations, the Drama League found itself of as much 
use as in normal times and realized that there was a genuine service 
for it. The usual activities of the League were laid aside, reading 
groups and study courses were abandoned or turned into Red Cross 
sewing groups while the real life and ability of the League Centers 
went into the direct channels where it could be of invaluable service 
to the government by furnishing entertainment to the men in uni- 
form. Every Center which found itself in any way accessible to — 
camps and cantonments took upon itself the task of furnishing 
recreation and entertainment for the camp supplying dramatic 
directors for the men and taking performers, professional and 
amateur, to the hut and recreational centers. Extensive war 
work was thus carried on in 25 cities. It was the Drama League 
which first suggested to the government the idea of cantonment 
theatres and an overseas company, sending an official representa- 
tive to Washington to outline the plan, which was the first thought 
of such activity; the League also put its ideas into practice by sup- 
plying two touring companies and was the most active of all the 
agencies in selling the Smileage books. The government acknowl- 
edged its debt to the League by taking the League President as 
Director of the Liberty Theatres; moreover the League did not 
cease its acute interest with the closing of the camps, but was the 
first to suggest the continuance of camp activities in community 
recreation, a plan which is now being continued by Community 
Service. 

Following the war period, as bit by bit the nation’s art life began 
to pull itself together again, the League once more realized that a 
big service was required of it. Quick to sense the, needs of the 
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times, the League saw at once another task mapped out for it. 
This was a day of spiritual awakening when the churches were 
seeking every means to breathe new life into their formalistic 
routine, The League saw the opportunity and approached the 
churches with the appeal to restore drama to the church, to utilize 
once more that great medium for teaching great truths. The 
churches took up the idea with enthusiasm and ever since the 
League has been making every effort to meet the needs of the 
churches. One of the big denominational organizations offers the 
following testimony: 


May I tell you how highly we value the assistance being rendered 
by the Drama League of America to the dramatic endeavors of the 
churches and to our whole task of religious'education. The dramatic 
work is one of the most important lines of endeavor in the church’s 
educational program both from the viewpoint of the educational value 
to the participants and the educational and inspirational help to 
the community. But it is appalling when we consider how little has 
been done in this field and how weak is the leadership we find in 
the churches. 

During the last few years, we have felt much encouraged by the 
approach to this problem made by the Drama League of America. 
The practical suggestions and advice regarding dramatic materials 
which go out from your committee to the churches is of great help 
and serves as a source of information which we have never had before. 
In addition to this, there is the realization on the part of leaders of 
religious education that there is such an organization making a study 
of the foundation principles of this work, and interpreting the results 
of such study in ways most helpful to the churches. We regard the 
Drama League as a tower of strength in the working out of the 
best educational principles and also as a source of the best practical 
information and advice in connection with all phases of our religious 
dramatic work. 


In the seven years since this initiative, the League has felt the 
biggest need to be the lack of suitable material and the necessity 
of improving standards of selection and production. It has con- 
ducted three religious drama contests with such success that much 
of the best church material has been supplied by these contests. It 
has also induced George H. Doran Company to publish the League’s 
Religious Drama Series in the hope of meeting the needs along 
this line. Bibliographies have been prepared by experts, as well as 
suggested programs for churches and Sunday Schools. In fact, the 
Religious Drama Committee is kept busy supplying advice, sugges- 
tions and council to church and Sunday School. 
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Not the least of the League’s useful activities have been the 
Sixteen Annual Conventions giving an opportunity for the gather- 
ing together of experts for discussion and question. These have 
been held in as widely separated points as Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Detroit, St. Louis, Pittsburgh, Washington, Evanston, Iowa City, 
Pasadena, and Cincinnati. 

At its Convention in 1913 at Detroit, the Drama League took 
the first step in starting general interest in the direction of Little 
and Community Theatre activity, then entirely in embryo. The 
discussions of one entire day outlined the idea to the delegates 
and the directors of the only three Little Theatres in America at 
that date were present to suggest activities. Thus, once more the 
League took the initial step in what has grown to be a movement of 
great moment. Ever since that initiative, the League has been 
_ behind the Little Theatres, anxious to help and advance their 
work. The first Little Theatre Conference was called in Pasadena 
in 1924 by the Drama League and largely attended by 
representatives, at which time the League was enjoined to for- 
mulate some plan for co-ordinating the Little Theatre activity 
and standardizing its effort. An expert committee is now at work 
upon such a plan. 

Sensing at once the tremendous opportunity furnished by Little 
and Community Theatres to rural and remote communities entirely 
cut off from professional attractions, the League outlined a plan 
for establishing such groups throughout each state, operating a 
state circuit of exchange of plays, under the direction of a state com- 
mittee. This department was called The Little Theatre State Cir- 
cuit Committee and carried on extensive experimental work in 
Iowa until its activity was hampered by the lack of funds. The 
Drama League through this department maintains a clearing house 
for information about Little Theatres so that each new group 
may profit by the experiences of the older ones and carry forward 
the standard. 

The League was of necessity, ever on the watch for warning 
symptoms and early began to feel the great need of the field for 
trained workers. Its own urgent propaganda, the general awaken- 
ing of interest and activity over the field was occasioning a demand 
for leaders, teachers, and directors which could not be adequately 
filled. Shabby, badly trained, inadequate work began to be ap- 
parent and the crying need arose for efficient technical training, not 
requiring too great an outlay of time. Consequently immediately 
after the war and the first of its kind in the field, the League 
carried through its first Institute for Drama Workers in 1921. 
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Authoritative and helpful courses in pageantry, production, stage- 
craft, costume, lighting, folk dancing, religious drama, Junior 
and High School work were offered and an efficient and expert 
corps of teachers engaged. ‘The school has been continued for 
five seasons with great success, doing excellent work and filling 
a great need. Students attended from as many as 20 states, usually 
representing teachers in schools and normals. As the school is 
non-commercial and through the League’s influence as an eleemos- 
ynary institution, can secure the leading experts, the students 
make up in intensity for the brevity of the time. A very glaring 
danger is thus faced and practically remedied by supplying acces- 
sible training for the inexpert leader. This is probably one of 
the most valuable of the League’s varied functionings. 

Close upon the heels of the first Institute came, the next year, 
another new move to meet the needs of the times, in the celebra- 
tion of National Drama Week. This was instituted to stimulate 
interest along all lines of drama activity and to encourage com- 
munity work and co-operation. It has been conducted now for 
three years with great success and a surprisingly wide and univer- 
sal response. Schools, colleges, clubs, churches, Little Theatres 
unite in recognizing the Week, while the professional theatre has 
also been generous in its approval and support; libraries and 
publishers have contributed largely to its success and recognition 
has become widespread. In addition to conducting the campaign 
the League has supplied literature, posters, stickers, programs, 
lists, etc., without limit. 

When only three years old the Drama League felt the need of 
an organ, a journal that would reach its members at regular inter- 
vals with news of the drama world. Consequently in 1912 it took 
over the Drama Quarterly, a de luwe magazine devoted exclusively 
to drama and generally acknowledged as the best in the. field. 
Until 1919 it continued the publication of this unique Quarterly, 
even though in 1914 it launched a monthly leaflet in addition, to 
be issued to its members to carry news and study courses. After 
that date all study courses and bulletins were published in the 
monthly instead of for separate circulation. These two maga- 
zines were the first in the field devoted exclusively to drama 
interests and became the text books for the drama student of aims 
and aspirations. 

In 1919, however, realizing the disadvantages of a Quarterly 
and desiring to serve its members more adequately, the League 
merged the Quarterly and Monthly into a large monthly maga- 
zine which should go free to members at the same time raising 
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the dues to $3.00 per member. This magazine has contained new 
plays in every issue, study courses and outlines, book notes and 
news about professional and amateur productions with pictures 
and notes of community interests and activities. It is an essen- 
tial in drama work and the recognized authority in the field. 
During the summer of 1925 the magazine has been still further 
enriched by merging with the Little Theatre Monthly and Little 
Theatre News, thus combining under one cover all the monthly 
magazines devoted exclusively to the amateur theatre. The edi- 
tors of all these magazines have been retained on the staff. Now 
for the first time, there is available a thoroughly adequate and 
comprehensive medium of information for the little theatre worker 
and drama student. 

Just recently a new activity has been added in the shape of the 
broadcasting of plays and talks on drama twice a week for a large 
rural following from WHT Chicago; this new move promises 
to open up a field of tremendous activity. In co-operation with 
WLS Chicago and in celebration of Drama Week the League 
is launching a radio play contest with prizes to the amount of 
$1,000.00. The plays will be adjudged by the League and the win- 
ning play under the direction of the League will be sent on tour 
by WLS during Drama Week to all the other main broadcasting 
stations. 

The membership of the League, without any funds for publicity 
and rarely any paid workers, spread in fifteen years over an in- 
credibly wide area, now numbering members in every state, in 
England, France, China, Japan, India, Australia, Netherlands 
and Canada. There are over 100 libraries regularly affiliated, about 
350 clubs and 100 universities and colleges belonging as such: 
Centers and Circles have been formed in 115 cities of the country, 
while in many other cities organization is under way. 

The League is not pragmatic—it is eminently practical. One 
of the most striking reasons for the exceptional: success of the 
movement has been the unusual personnel of the workers back 
of it. Without salaried workers, with little or no income to spare, 
the League has yet been able to enlist the gratuitous services of 
experts in all types of its activities, and counts among its direc- 
tors and active workers the names best known as authorities along 
these lines. In all branches of interest it has the assistance of 
prominent leaders, numbering its supporters and workers among 
the clergy; among the academic group, including from the larger 
colleges numberless professors; in the business world among men 
of means and influence, as presidents of centers; in the profession 
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among managers and actors glad to be counted as its friends; in 
the society and club world among the efficient and with the endorse- 
ment of the federations; among men of letters and dramatists; 
among the teachers and laymen in countless hundreds. 

It is, after all, a democratic movement, and must count upon 
the masses if its individual membership is to effect the results 
for which it labors—organized support of clean, wholesome, worthy 
drama; an awakened national dramatic taste, which shall come 
to the support of the conscientious manager to supply him with 
an audience for his worth-while plays. 

Now after fifteen years of service, spreading ideas and ideals 
broadcast, the Drama League has arrived at a meeting of the 
ways. Its original work is done, gloriously finished; its propa- 
ganda has aroused the land and its reiterated urging has borne 
fruit. Its original service which it was well able to carry on 
without funds and with volunteer workers, is no longer needed; 
the people do not require rousing or stimulating, but guiding and 
direction. The very success of its own propaganda has caused 
the League’s embarrassment. It is still needed, but for another 
quite different service; needed even more drastically and critically 
—all the more exigently because the result of its:own campaign. 
So rapid has been the growth of this new interest and activity 
in drama lines that there is grave danger of lowering standards 
and slip-shod effort. 

The greatest need of the day is to provide a clearing house 
which shall supply expert information, maintain standards and 
serve in correlating the scattered interests of the field, to round 
up and make vital all sporadic effort. 

The Drama League therefore has been reorganized. While the 
volunteer expert workers are all still remaining in their respec- 
tive fields, the work has been put under the control of salaried 
trained workers who will devote their entire time to the needs 
of the field. The general objectives of the service therefore will 
still retain the same relation to the professional theatre in supply- 
ing unbiased, uncommercial comment on plays, but will aim to 
meet adequately and fully the needs of the amateur and educa- 
tional field in supplying a central clearing house and bureau of 
exchange for the amateur theatre in America in order to meet 
the varying needs of all these groups, to provide a common medium 
of communication, to maintain standards of production, to help 
the amateur groups meet their community needs and contribute 
whatever they can to the progress of the American theatre, to 
supply them with a monthly medium ‘of exchange containing all 
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news and information and to provide them with the solidarity that 
accrues from national backing. 

All of the previous activities of the League will be continued, 
but to these will be added the formation of a Little Theatre Foun- 
dation to correlate the work of the field and supply all of its needs. 
Also to be intensively developed will be the big field of rural activity 
which stands greatly in need of sponsoring and help. Here the 
need for opportunities of self-expression is keen and constant; al- 
most daily requests come from towns asking us to send them 
someone to show them how to start such work. Hundreds of 
communities have no dignified worthwhile drama and are suffering 
from a real need for wholesome recreation. Our Field Secretary 
would be equipped with a portable stage and a repertory of four 
or five productions; with the costumes and scenery of such a reper- 
tory he would visit these communities and supply them with their 
needed opportunity. Many communities are putting on each year, 
shoddy commercialized “shows” brought to them by inexpert, 
cheaply commercial producers and are degrading the tastes and 
standards of their citizens; the Drama League desires to take a 
play, expert director and equipment to such communities 
to act as a demonstration of what they can do for themselves and 
how it should be done. The League sees the quickest and sanest 
solution to the problem to lie in co-operation with the Extension 
Department of the State Universities and the Colleges especially 
equipped for drama training; to bring to communities the re- 
sources of the intensified training of the University, supplemented 
by the broader contacts of a national organization; working through 
the State University and Colleges the League could help to find 
a field for the trained worker seeking experience or a leader for 
the community needing a director. 

From Little Theatres everywhere and dramatic departments of 
schools and normals continually comes in to the League’s disinter- 
ested office the earnest appeal for help in securing just the right 
leader or teacher with ideals and standards and suitable equip- 
ment; equally from the earnest and sincere director and teacher 
come requests for knowledge of the needs and opportunities’ of 
the field. Putting two and two together, the League directors 
with their ears to the ground listening for every indication of 
advancing tendencies, surmised that there is a real need for a 
non-commercial personnel bureau which shall serve the demand 
with the supply and bring the director in direct touch with the 
group desiring and needing just such a one as he. Accordingly 
the new organization will include a carefully conducted bureau 
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aiming to maintain high requirements of both parties and hopeful 
of solving happily the “placing” problems of both Little Theatres, 
academic groups and their directors. 

Fifteen years of propaganda work have taken hold—the League 
has spread its message broadcast; it has been ever ready to sense 
the new need and has kept in the vanguard helping to lead the 
way; it has itself created the problems which now demand atten- 
tion and it is itself the first to sense the new responsibility. Its 
big work for the next decade must be to maintain the standard, 
prevent wasted effort, help put the experimenter in touch with 
the experienced, bring service to the door of the isolated and 
correlate all effort far and wide until the trained and educated 
demands of an organized public shall regenerate our drama. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. Make a list of as many arguments, both for and against the 
use of moving-picture censorship, as you can. How many of 
these arguments apply to the legitimate stage? How many to 
novels, and other literary productions ? 

9. What arguments against censorship were advanced by Dr. Newell 
Dwight Hillis before the legislative committee? Does the fact 
that they come from one in his position give them especial 
weight in your mind? Reasons? 

8. What effect do you believe the activity of censors has had upon 
the moving pictures ? 

4. In line with what Brenda Ueland says about scenes depicting 
robbery and theft, consider the following from Frederic J. Haskin, 
The American Government, 87 (Lippincott, 1923) : 


Realizing that motion pictures or other pictorial presentations of 
counterfeits or counterfeiting processes might prove an incentive to 
crime, the display of such pictures is prohibited by law. Purely 
pictorial and artistic paintings giving good likenesses of money have 
been confiscated as coming technically within the prohibitions of the 
law. 


5. The censor usually prohibits the picturing of phases of life that 
are contrary to his moral code, in matters concerning sex, 
honesty, etc. The reason, of course, is that he fears that mem- 
bers of the audience will permit this conduct to influence their 
own acts. Is this argument well founded—that is, are we any 
more likely to be influenced by wrongful acts we see in drama 
than by wrongful acts we see performed by those with whom we 
are associated in every-day life? 

6. Outline the provisions of the Kansas State Censorship law. 
What are the additional rules governing the Board in its work? 
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How do these rules compare with those quoted by Miss Ueland 
from the list of those of the Pennsylvania Board ? 

What is the usual attitude of public officials toward censorship ? 
How do you explain this attitude? 

Assuming that a decision is made against a policy of censorship, 
how will the community accomplish by other means the pur- 
poses of censorship ? 

To what extent do politics get mixed into a censorship scheme? 
If this difficulty could be removed, do you think that it would 
eliminate the weakness of the censorship plan ? 

What appears to you to be the strongest argument among those 
advanced against censorship by the National Better Films Con- 
ference ? 

Make a list of the parties lined up for and against censorship. 
Does this give you any assistance in deciding in your own mind 
which is right? Do you know of any disinterested parties? If 
so, study with especial care their comments on the subject. 
Compare the Birmingham and San Francisco ordinances. Com- 
pare the general nature of these ordinances with that of the 
Kansas statute. 

Analyze carefully the arguments contained in Dr. Poole’s de- 
fense of the Philadelphia Board of Theater Control. 


TOPICS FOR FURTHER INVESTIGATION AND 
DISCUSSION 


Suppose that you are the head of a family with a number of 
children in the impressionable years of life. You are considering 
moving into one or the other of two towns. In some way or 
other it happens to have come to your attention that one town 
has a rather rigid censorship, while the other permits its amuse- 
ments to run without much regulation. Would these facts affect 
the choice of your future residence, under the conditions stated, 
and if so, how? 

George P. McCabe of Waahinoton. AD ACR er a booklet, 
Forces Molding and Muddling the Monies en impartial study of 
the work of the different censorship boards. 

How do you account for the list of states that do have censorship 
—that is, to what extent are these states the ones in which one 
naturally expects legislation of this type? 

A good chapter on censorship will be found in Tamar Lane, 
What's Wrong with the Movies? Other worth-while references 
include Edward Van Zile, That Marvel, the Movie (Putnam); 
Vachel Lindsay, The Art of the Moving Picture (Macmillan). 
There are a number of debate handbooks which have good out- 
lines on the subject of censorship. 

How do you explain the intense interest which the American 
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Federation of Labor has taken in the problem of censorship, 
wherever it has arisen? Make a study of some of the numerous 
addresses made by its leaders in this connection. 

The National Board of Review, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, has a very large variety of pamphlet and other forms of 
publicity which they will gladly send to persons interested in 
the censorship problem. Film Progress, issued monthly except 
July and August from the above address, is devoted to the cause 
of better films. 

The American Recreation League with headquarters in the Riggs 
Building, Washington, D. C., issued a pamphlet called .“The 
Menace of Motion Picture Censorship,” giving information on 
“How you can help to defeat the movement to shackle free 
speech and save the motion picture industry.” This pamphlet 
of twenty pages contains an extensive amount of “canned mate- 
rial” for the press, opposing censorship, cartoons, slides to be 
shown in theaters, and other material. 

Study and comment upon the following from Walter Lippmann, 
Public Opinion, 91-92 (Harcourt, Brace, 1922; copyright now 
held by Macmillan). 


Those who wish to censor art do not at least understand this in- 
fluence. [of the stereotype]. They generally misunderstand it, and 
almost always they are absurdly bent on preventing other people from 
discovering anything not sanctioned by them. But at any rate, like 
Plato in his argument about the poets, they feel vaguely that the 
types acquired through fiction tend to be imposed on reality. Thus 
there can be little doubt that the moving picture is steadily building 
up imagery which is then evoked by the words people read in their 
newspapers. In the whole experience of the race there has been no 
aid to visualization comparable to the cinema. . If a Florentine wished 
to visualize the saints, he could go to the frescoes in his church, 
where he might see a vision of saints standardized for his time by 
Giotto. If an Athenian wished to visualize the gods he went to the 
temples. But the number of objects which were pictured was not 
great. And in the Kast, where the spirit of the second commandment 
was widely accepted, the portraiture of concrete things was even 
more meager, and for that reason perhaps the faculty of practical de- 
cision was by so much reduced. In the western world, however, during 
the last few centuries there has been an enormous increase in the 
volume and scope of secular description, the word picture, the narra- 
tive, the illustrated narrative, and finally the, moving picture and, 
perhaps, the talking picture. 

Photographs have the kind of authority over imagination to-day, 
which the printed word had yesterday, and the spoken word before 
that. They seem utterly real. They come, we imagine, directly to 
us without human meddling, and they are the most effortless food 
for the mind conceivable. Any description in words, or even any 
inert picture, requires an effort of memory before a picture exists in 
the mind. But on the screen the whole process of observing, describ- 
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ing, reporting, and then imagining, has been accomplished for you. 
Without more trouble than is needed to stay awake the result which 
your imagination is always aiming at is reeled off on the screen. The 
shadowy idea becomes vivid; your hazy notion, let us say, of the Ku 
Klux Klan, thanks to Mr. Griffiths, takes vivid shape when you see 
The Birth of a Nation. Historically it may be the wrong shape, 
morally it may be a pernicious shape, but it is a shape, and’I doubt 
whether any one who has seen the film and does not know more about 
the Ku Klux Klan than Mr. Griffiths, will ever hear the name again 
without seeing those white horsemen. 


The following is from the Saturday Evening Post, June 5, 1926: 


THE NEW OMAR 


A Book of Verses* underneath the Bough? 
A Jug of Wine? a Loaf of Bread *—and Thou® 
Beside*® me singing’ in the Wilderness *— 
Oh, Wilderness were Paradise® enow! 
* Passed by the Clean Books League. 
*Indorsed by United States Forest Service. 
*Guaranteed nonintoxicating by the Anti-Saloon League. 
“Passed by the Department of Justice. 
°If you can furnish a letter from your pastor. 
° Allowed by American Posture League. 
“Voice passed by standards committee of Metropolitan Opera. 
*Clean desert sand uncontaminated by the movies. 
*Laws based on Ten Commandments and King James version. 
—Alexander Gardiner. 


See Washington Pezet, “Common—Censorship,” Forum, May, 
1925. 

The following comment is taken from the Independent, J anuary 
31, 1995: 


Censorship and citizens’ committees can handle the motion-picture 
problem only in its relation to public morals. They cannot make the 
producers improve the artistic quality,of their pictures, except by the 
slow process of educating the public to a point where it will demand 
something dimly approaching artistic integrity. At present, the 
public makes no such demand. 

Motion pictures are in a different position from any other artistic 
medium. The cost of production is so great that it must be met by 
very wide distribution. .A picture must appeal to millions of people 
all over the country or it is a disastrous failure. Consequently, pro- 
ducers are forced to consider the average artistic perceptions and 
mental maturity of the multitudes which make up their potential 
audiences, It is fair to say that they have not rated these qualities 
too high. Just as magazines or newspapers which are intended for 
large circulation have to be carefully predigested for the feeble capaci- 
ties of their clientele, so the movies. A successful editor of such a 
magazine recently estimated the average mental age of his readers at 
twelve years. His is frankly a magazine for morons. One feels a 
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certain sympathy for the motion-picture producers facing the immense 
vapidity of their customers, but one has the possibly optimistic im- 
pression that they have estimated the public’s capacity too basely, 
that really the American people can approve something a little better 
than piffle and hokum. If they would only treat us as bright boys 
and girls, morons, it is true, but not imbeciles. A few producers have 
tried it with conspicuous success. Cabiria and The Birth of a Nation, 
one a foreign and the other a native product, still stand out as 
artistic and financial successes. The former picture had no hokum 
at all, the latter a good deal, but subsequent spectacular productions 
have been laced and larded with sentimental twaddle from first to 
last. One goes on hoping—more or less against hope—that some 
day a lion-hearted producer will arise who will estimate the public’s 
mental age at fourteen. Then we may at least be heartened by the 
feeling that we are growing up. 


The following, called “Grime,” is from Time, June 28, 1926: 

The ridiculous squabble in Manhattan over the morals of the 
drama is currently reaching a crisis. The fate of the Citizens Play 
Jury is in the hands of the law. If this body is declared illegal and 
inoperative, censorship reverts to the old section 1140 of the penal 
code which makes it a crime to present an obscene, indecent, immoral 
and impure theatrical production. The flaw in this statute is the 
fallibility of human opinion. How is the Grand Jury qualified to 
decide between indecency and art? Does Eugene O’Neill deserve the 
same latitude as Shakespeare? Obviously if a hidebound Grand 
Jury is given rein much classic and modern expression will be 
throttled. Obviously if the lid is lifted altogether unscrupulous 
producers will grow fat pandering to the peep-show instinct of the 
populace. 

To solve this gritty problem a Citizens Play Jury was planned 
some years ago. A panel of several hundred jurors, intelligent citi- 
zens from all walks of life, was drawn. When a complaint was 
lodged a dozen of these jurors were delegated to judge the entertain- 
ment. If nine of the dozen found it, or any part of it, unfit, the 
whole or the part was to be withdrawn. The Producing Managers 
Association and the Actors Equity Association pledged themselves 
to enforce its decrees by withdrawing their plays or calling out 
their actors. 

For some time this jury lay fallow. The God of Vengéance (in 
which a brothel keeper hoped to keep his daughter untarnished, only 
to find her perverted by one of the women in his own establishment ) 
was indicted by the Grand Jury, and the producer and some of the 
performers fined (1923). Last season William A. Brady voluntarily 
withdrew his Good Bad Woman after much agitation and a confer- 
ence with the District Attorney. David Belasco purified his notorious 
Ladies of the Evening and it was allowed to run. 

The Play Jury suddenly came to life and was delegated by the 
District Attorney to inspect They Knew What They Wanted, Desire 
under the Elms, The Firebrand. The first two were passed and a 
recommendation of deletion in one scene of The Firebrand offered. 
The deletion was made. ; 
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Within the past month the Play Jury has again been summoned. 
Its delegates inspected two revues, The Bunk of 1926 and The Great 
Temptations; and two plays, Sew and The Shanghai Gesture. The 
plays passed. Parts of Temptations were frowned upon and elimi- 
nated by the management. Bunk was ordered closed, obtained an in- 
junction and, at this writing, is still playing, though considerably 
disinfected. 

The State Supreme Court is now pondering whether the Play Jury, 
a non-official body, can be permitted to continue and enforce its edicts. 
If not, some form of legal and organized control will inevitably be 
instituted. 

The playwrights, the actors, the producers, and the press solidly 
favor the citizens’ Jury. They feel that by this method only can 
the clammy fingers of legal censorship be kept from the throat of 
the drama. With the exception of determined radicals these same 
forces feel that some honest and clear-headed curb is necessary. 


George Jean Nathan, Vanity Fair, July, 1926, has an arraign- 


ment of the dramatic season in sixty-seven capsules of reproof 
to as many overly-sexed plays of the season on Broadway. Time 
printed a list containing many of these titles, June 28, 1926. 
The Film Boards of Trade, 469 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
have a monthly publication called Fire Alarm devoted to the 
matter of fire prevention in motion picture theaters. The Motion 
Picture Producers and Distributors of America, previously men- 
tioned, publish The Motion Picture, a little leaflet devoted to the 
interests of better films. Collect as much of this sort of mate- 
rial as you can from various sources, and describe fully the types 
of appeal made and the methods used. 

Representative Sol Bloom of New York had printed in the 
Congressional Record, June 30, 1926, some very interesting and 
important facts with regard to the moving picture industry in 
this country. He deals at some length with the influence of the 
moving picture and emphasizes the importance of the sort of 
coéperation favored by the Motion Picture Producers and Dis- 
tributors. 

Describe the organization, growth, and accomplishments of the 
Drama League of America (59 East Van Buren Street, Chicago). 
How does it carry on its work in the individual centers where 
plays are shown ? 

Oriminal Obscenity (Revell, 1926) by John Ford, Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the State of New York, is “a plea for its 
suppression” and at the same time for a means of suppression that 
does not involve the use of legal censorship. 

The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, November, 1926, is called “The Motion Picture in its 
Economic and Social Aspects,” and has material of interest here. 
It was the conclusion of the editor, Dr. Clyde L. King, that 
political censorship is a matter of relatively small importance. 
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The New Republic, October 19, 1927, says: 


Katherine Mayo’s book, “Mother India,” which was recently re- 
viewed in our columns by Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe, is the sensation of three 
countries. In England and the United States it is a best-seller; and 
in India it is being received as violently as “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
was in the South in 1852. Mass meetings are held, at which the 
book is denounced by speakers most of whom admit they have not 
read it; and the usual efforts at legal censorship are being made. 


The book portrays vividly the utter filth and squalor of the 
country, and lack of all understanding of the rudiments of sani-' 
tation and hygiene. One wonders how under such conditions, 
the population continues to exist. 

No person who wants to understand censorship as it actually 

operates should miss a careful reading of Broun and Leech, 

Anthony Comstock (Boni, 1927). The following references are 

to this book: 

With the comment of Governor Claflin of Massachusetts on Mrs. 
Woodhull, compare the attitude of those who wanted Countess 
Cathcart excluded by the immigration authorities in 1926 on 
the grounds of “moral turpitude.” 

Page 87. Obscenity is defined as “anything having a tendency to 
suggest impure and libidinous thoughts to the young and in- 
experienced.” 

Pages 88-89. There is a word which points out that Comstock 
was simply an indication of the attitude of his time. “Had 
his crusade run counter to the mores of his people, he would 
have been a pitiful figure, a martyr to his lonely ideal.” 

Pages 211-212, story of the Craddock case. In the same chapter 
see the account of the trouble with the Art Students League. 

Page 236, story of Bernarr Macfadden’s Mammouth Physical 
Exhibition. : 

Page 265, Mr. Broun’s views on censorship. 

Chap. xv, G. B. Shaw’s plays in New York. 

Follow the development of the stage censorship movement in New 

York City in the papers of February, 1927. Trace the move- 

ment back to its apparent beginning, at the time of Earl Carroll’s 

famous bathtub party. What other waves of sentiment for the 
censorship of the New York stage do you find record of? 

Note the following chapters and articles: 

Leon Whipple, The Story of Civil Liberty in the United States, 
Chap. vii (Vanguard Press, 1927). 

Walter Lippmann, “The Nature of the Battle over Censorship,” 
Men of Destiny (Macmillan, 1927). The report has come to 
me that Mr. Lippmann is preparing a volume on the subject 
of censorship. 

Frank Sibley, “When Is a Book Pure?”’, Independent, April 30, 
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1927. Deals particularly with the wave of piety that suddenly 
afflicted certain Boston officials in 1927. 

“Mince-Pie and Morality,” editorial, New Republic, August 10, 
1927. 

Zachariah Chafee, The Inquiring Mind (Harcourt, Brace, 1928). 

Arthur Garfield Hayes, Let Freedom Ring (Boni and Liveright, 
1928). Important. 

Lucius B. Swift, How We Got Our Inberties (Bobbs-Merrill, 
1928). 

William M. Seabury, The Public and the Motion Picture In- 
dustry, Chap. xi (Macmillan, 1928). 

Young and Lawrence, Bibliography of Censorship and Propa- 

ganda is Vol. I, No. 1, in the Journalism Series of the University 

of Oregon (1928). These 133 pages of references will be indis- 

pensable to any serious student of the subject of censorship. 


CHAPTER XXXII 
PUBLIC OPINION ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS IN A DEMOCRACY 


Mr. Walter Lippmann remarked on one occasion that the 
interests of the people are not always the things which interest 
the people most. This is certainly true of the popular reaction 
upon matters connected with foreign affairs. One may attempt 
to excuse this indifference upon the grounds of our geographical 
isolation, or by recalling that in a day of secret diplomacy, 
war and peace were the chief concern of diplomats. But in 
this new day when diplomacy is less secret, and when the 
interests of all countries are bound together as never before, it 
still seems difficult for the American people to realize that 
the pursuit of a policy of isolation is not only in many respects 
impossible, but to a large extent unwise. 

America as a nation has never had, since the days of Jeffer- 
son, a leadership that believed in isolation. If one goes back 
in our history to 1803, when a miserable little nest of Barbary 
pirates was holding its hand at the throat of the nations of the 
world, it was not England, not France, not Holland, not Italy, 
that wiped them out, but the then little struggling nafion of 
the United States. It was Caleb Cushing who established the - 
policy of the open door in China. In 1853, Perry went into 
Japan, and opened up that country to trade and travel. In 
more recent times the quiet, pleasing personality of Andrew 
Dickson White, at the First Hague Conference, did more than 
any other one thing to insure its success, while Joseph Hodges 
Choate performed notable service at the second Conference. 
It was Theodore Roosevelt who, years ago, first talked of some 
form of international organization on a large scale, and it was 
Woodrow Wilson who first presented a detailed, workable plan. 
When the World Court was brought into existence, Elihu Root 
drafted the plan, as years before he had drafted the plan for 
the Hague Court of International Arbitration, 
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Certainly no one can seriously contend that such a leadership 
stood for a policy of isolation. General popular interest in 
foreign affairs, however, has developed very slowly. It de- 
veloped first along the Atlantic coast—these states were older, 
and the people were nearer to the problems of foreign relations. 
It developed next on the Pacific coast where they came face 
to face with a number of international problems early in their 
history. And last, it is now slowly developing in the middle 
states, where, well protected, and therefore contented and 
satisfied, the people are just beginning to see the direct relation 
between various phases of our foreign policy and their own 
welfare. 

As Mr. Poole notes below in the first selection, three things 
are essential for a public opinion on problems of this type: 
sustained interest, information, and reasoned conclusions. The 
first, we in America are just acquiring. The second is accom- 
plished officially by official publications, official utterances, and 
by releases to the press; unofficially through the usual estab- 
lished institutions which we have already studied. The secur- 
ing of conclusions by a mainly rational process is, of course, 
the most difficult task of all. 

The second selection in the chapter presents some very in- 
teresting comments regarding the ignorance and lack of sym- 
pathy that prevails among Americans concerning foreign 
peoples and their customs. While particularly applicable to 
our attitude toward foreign trade, they are nevertheless typical 

of our attitude toward foreign problems of all sorts. “The 
Parable of the Rich Householder’ is so forceful a presentation 
of its point of view, that any supplementary comment could 
scarcely fail to mar its artistic perfection. 


1. Public Opinion on Foreign Affairs 


DeWirr C. Poorer, The Conduct of Foreign Relations under M odern Demo- 
cratic Conditions, Chap. viii (Yale University Press, 1924). Mr. 
Poole was Consul General of the United States 


In order to maintain a sound public opinion, three things are 
essential. The public must have a more or less sustained interest, 
it must be informed, and its conclusions must be reached mainly 
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by rational processes. It is at once apparent that these conditions 
are least assured in the realm of foreign affairs. The interest of 
the public is for the most part weak and intermittent, informa- 
tion is relatively difficult to obtain and is least renee and 
there is a strong play of sentiment. 

Public interest responds naturally to matters which affect closely 
the lives of the members of the community, and less certainly 
to matters which touch the imagination It is self-evident, 
therefore, as a general proposition, that foreign, as contrasted with 
domestic affairs have an uncertain appeal to the general attention. 
If this needs demonstration, the proof is found in the exceptions. 

There are miscellaneous persons of education who maintain a 
somewhat constant interest in foreign affairs because it is to their 
taste and responds to feelings of patriotic pride and interest, but 
their number in any country is relatively very small. The inter- 
ests of the mercantile and financial classes, especially of the sea- 
board regions, are often directly influenced by conditions abroad 
and the relation of their country to them, and their attention to 
the foreign field may therefore be fairly well sustained. The 
regular employment of large bodies of factory workers in England 
is directly connected with the state of foreign markets, and they 
evince an interest correspondingly keen in matters which are likely 
to affect the volume of orders from particular foreign regions. A 
large element in the population of the United States, the western 
farmer and rural townsman whom Bryce selected as the character- 
istic type of our “average citizen”* have not until recently— 
since the opening of the Mississippi River to navigation in 1803 
—hbeen perceptibly affected in their personal interests by foreign 
affairs, but the reflex of the situation in Hurope on the market 
for farm products has turned their attention in that direction, 
and a number of their representatives in Congress have thought 
it worth while to cross the Atlantic to study conditions at first- 
hand, whereas only a short time ago such trips would hardly have 
been thought of. 

It is undoubtedly true that the change from national to world 
economy is arousing a more general interest in international rela- 
tions. Sir Edward Grigg told us the other evening of the lively 
concern of his Manchester constituents in the progress of the situa- 
tion in the Near East. Another important stimulant to popular 
interest is the general acceptance of the principle of compulsory 
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_ 48ee Chapter IV of this book, page 117ff. 
2 Bryce, Modern Democracies, Vol. II, page 119. 
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military service. The possibility of war now suggests realities to 
nearly every member of the body politic. Yet interest easily lags. 
It is necessary to remember that we are in the midst of special 
conditions. We have just gone through the worst war in history, 
and there is none who has not been directly touched by it. The 
world is still in tumult, and everyone is alive to the possibility 
of further conflict and its calamitous results. Just now, there- 
fore, the public interest in foreign affairs is relatively strong and 
well sustained, but this condition cannot be counted upon to con- 
tinue. On the contrary, it is the devout hope of all that the world 
will soon mend. Then each nation can settle back into a comfor- 
table preoccupation with its own affairs. “For a long time,” wrote 
a member of the French Chamber in an official report in 1903, “we 
have observed the sort of indifference with which the French parlia- 
ment looks upon questions of foreign policy and abandons that reg- 
ular and minute control without which ministerial responsibility is 
only a fiction. In this attitude it but reflects too accurately the 
state of mind of a country to which cruel and too numerous lessons 
have not been sufficient to teach the capital interest of these 
problems and their reaction upon the prosperity and even the se- 
curity of the nation.” ® 

Foreign affairs have a special appeal to the imagination un- 
doubtedly. Among the broader masses of a democracy, however, 
the imagination is stirred only by occasional and spectacular events 
and cannot be counted upon to contribute to a sustained public 
opinion, It must be confirmed that in general foreign affairs 
occupy a decidedly secondary place in the public mind. They 
come to the fore only after acute situations have developed or 
some great issue has been joined. To the vast majority of problems 
that arise daily in the intercourse of states the body of the public 
remains indifferent. 

It is equally self-evident as a general proposition that the public 
is less well informed about foreign than about domestic matters. 
The element of direct observation is almost altogether lacking. 
Foreign affairs le in the “unseen environment”, and knowledge 
of them must come through media which are operating under the 
same disadvantages of distance. 

The principal channel for current information is the press. It 
is difficult to speak in measured terms of what the press is doing. 
Its system of gathering information the world over and relating — 
events almost as they happen is one of the monumental achieve- 


*Cited in Barthélemy: Démocratie et la politique étrangére, page 126. 
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ments of the age. We must note, however, deficiencies in respect 
to foreign affairs which are not for the most part the fault of the 
press but exist in the nature of things. 

Though there is a highly developed sense of public duty in the 
newspaper profession, the publishing of newspapers remains a com- 
mercial enterprise. Readers are needed to build up advertising pat- 
ronage, and readers are obtained by interesting the public. The 
comparatively minor and sporadic interest of the public in foreign 
affairs is therefore reflected in the subject matter of newspaper col- 
umns. A classification made in 1900 of the subject matter of more 
than 9,000 columns in 110 newspapers published in fourteen large 
cities of the United States showed, on the average, after deducting 
advertising matter, 81 per cent of the space devoted to news, 5 per 
cent to illustrations, 3.5 per cent to literature, and 10.5 per cent 
to opinion (editorials and letters). The 81 per cent of news was 
made up of 26 per cent war news, 32 per cent general news, and 
23 per cent special news (business, sporting, society). The 32 
per cent of general news comprised 1.8 per cent foreign, 9.4 
political, 4.6 crime, and 16.3 miscellaneous.t This represented 
the averaged estimate, probably pretty accurate, of the editors 
of these 110 newspapers of the distribution of the interest of their ° 
reading public. 

Since 1900 the press of most countries, except possibly that 
of England, which has long emphasized this department, has come 
to print more foreign news. A well-known French journalist re- 
calls that when he entered journalism twenty years ago “the room 
devoted to the foreign news in most of the papers was very small 
indeed: some lines, perhaps half a column, for many of them, and 
no more.” *® Now frequently there are many columns in the big 
metropolitan dailies. The foreign news services of a number of 
well-known papers in the United States have been admirably de- 
veloped in recent years. Long and detailed accounts of the prog- 
ress of affairs in Europe are provided and sometimes the full text, 
transmitted by cable, of important state papers. This is most help- 
ful to the formation of sound opinion, especially among those who 
give particular attention to foreign affairs and editors and other 
secondary centres of distribution. It must be kept in mind, never- 
theless, that the readers of the few papers that do this sort of 
thing, especially in a big country like the United States, do not 


4Walter Lippmann: Public Opinion, page 62. 

’ Raymond Recouly: “Journalism and International Politics,’ in 
 Harper’s Magazine, December, 1922. See also on this subject, John L. 
Given: Making a Newspaper (New York, 1907), Chap. 13. 
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represent the whole public or even a large part of it. It was 
authoritatively stated some years ago that of 2,300 dailies pub- 
lished in the United States only about 175 were printed in cities 
of more than 100,000 population. These 175 are the papers 
which compose the great press associations and get the news from 
abroad, and it is through them that the foreign news in abbre- 
viated form reaches the smaller press. It is this smaller press 
which constitutes the direct news source of the bulk of the people, 
and the room which it gives to the foreign despatches, even in 
the case of papers fairly remote from metropolitan competition, 
is ordinarily very small indeed. 

The determining factor is the interest of the public, and such 
evidence as is at hand does not indicate that there has been, since 
1900, such an increase in the general interest in foreign affairs 
as one might expect who did not take into account the constant 
devotion of people to the matters which immediately surround them. 
Replies obtained in 1916 from 2,300 prominent business and pro- 
fessional men in Chicago—a picked public—indicated that among 
about 70 per cent who based their newspaper preference on the 
treatment of public affairs, 18 per cent were primarily interested 
- in local news, 16 per cent in political, 11 per cent in financial, 9.5 
per cent in foreign, 7 per cent in general news, and 9 per cent 
in editorials. A questionnaire sent in 1920 to 1,761 men and 
women college students in New York City, asking what “five 
features” interested them the most in newspapers, elicited from 
the portion (67% per cent) interested in public affairs generally 
a 20 per cent preference for “general news”, 15 per cent for edi- 
torials, 12 per cent for “politics”, 8 per cent for finance, only a 
little over 6 per cent for foreign news, 3% per cent for local news, 
and about 3 per cent for business news.® 

It is interesting to note also that the bulk of the persons ad- 
dressed in these inquiries said that they devoted to the news- 
papers “about fifteen minutes a day,” or say not more than half 
an hour. The replies from the 2,300 prominent business and 
professional men of Chicago indicated that 14 per cent read but 
one newspaper, 46 per cent two, 21 per cent three, 10 per cent 
four, and 8 per cent more than four, 

“No elaborate deductions are to be drawn from these figures,” 
writes Mr. Walter Lippman. “They help merely to make some- 
what more concrete our notions of the effort that goes day by 
day into acquiring the data of our opinions. The newspapers are, 
of course, not the only means, but they are certainly the principal 

° Lippmann, op. cit., page 60. 
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ones. Magazines, the public forum, the Chautauqua, the church, 
political gatherings, trade union meetings, women’s clubs, and 
news serials in the moving picture houses supplement the press. 
But taking it all at the most favorable estimate, the time each day 
is small when any of us is directly exposed to information from 
our unseen environment.” * Mr. Lippman is speaking of public 
-affairs generally. The restrictions apply a fortiori to foreign 
affairs. 

In a good many instances the foreign news is reported accu- 
rately and intelligently. Some of the special correspondents have 
attained distinction as acute and impartial observers. The intelli- 
gence of the reporter remains nevertheless a factor. The French 
journalist quoted above speaks especially of the difficulty of finding 
clever and well-educated men who really know the subjects upon 
which they are expected to write. Mr. Ray Standard Baker, a 
newspaper man himself, reverts frequently in his account of the 
Peace Conference to the want of background among many of the 
American correspondents who flocked to Paris, some of whom had 
never before been out of the United States and had no acquain- 
tance with the conditions, problems, personalities, history, and 
tradition which lay back of that great drama.® 

The incomplete and frequently intermittent character of the 
press records must also be taken into account. Referring to the 
historical records of diplomatic negotiations which usually become 
available in due time, Professor Myers remarks that “if one will 
compare such a complete record with contemporary press accounts, 
he will clearly realize how much out of perspective the latter are 
not from dishonesty but simply from the incompleteness of the 
record.” °® The intermittent character of the press reports of for- 
eign affairs was emphasized by Mr. Arthur Ponsonby in parlia- 
mentary debate in 1919. “What happens in the press?” he said. 
“We see a series of events reported with great fullness; we begin 
to read of them. The next day the story continues, and we read 
it with interest; but the day after that some domestic concern 
crops up, either in parliament or in the country, and the foreign 
news is withdrawn, the story stops, the country is under the im- 
pression that that particular issue is over. It may not be at all.” ?° 


™Lippmann, op. cit., page 63. 

* Woodrow Wilson and the World Settlement, Chaps. 7 and 8. 

°“The Control of Foreign Relations,” in American Political Science 
Review, 11:44. 

* Parliamentary Debates, Commons, 5th Series, 104:854, March 19, 1918. 
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Another difficulty is sensationalism. Among the better papers 
the most frequent manifestation of this fault is untrue emphasis 
in the writing of headlines—those summaries which constitute 
the whole reading of many persons, especially with respect to 
foreign affairs. In the yellow press it often takes a form which 
cannot be too strongly regretted and condemned—the abuse of 
friendly but foreign peoples. The yellow editors and cartoonists. 
apparently do not hesitate at the grossest misrepresentations. The 
disposition to belittle what is foreign is, I suppose, an aspect of 
nationalism. It crops out in milder form even in the more serious 
press. “Speaking broadly,’ writes Bryce, “it must be confessed 
that the press of all the nations taken together had done much 
-to set them in an unlovely light to one another and said more 
to provoke enmity than to win friendship.” ** The unfair pres- 
entation of international controversies is another phase of the 
same thing. “Before the outbreak of the war between the United 
States and Spain in 1898,” writes Bryce in another place, “the 
newspapers of the former country were deluged with matter put- 
ting the conduct of Spain in Cuba—conduct doubtless open to 
grave censure—in the worst light and letting little or nothing 
appear on her behalf. A more remarkable case was seen a year 
later, when the bulk of the British press stated and exaggerated 
what case there was against the Transvaal Government, while ig- 
noring the facts which made in favour of that republic, with 
the result that the British public never had the data necessary 
for forming a fair judgment.” 2? 

Quite as important as sources of current information is the 
possession by the citizen of a fund of general knowledge against 
which to apply the daily reports. The special handicaps existing 
in the realm of foreign affairs are again apparent. It is difficult 
to visualize situations against a new background. The picture is 
projected naturally in the light of one’s own surroundings. Fac- 
tors such as popular mentality and education, standards of living, 
the means of communication and transport, are unconsciously in- 

“International Relations, page 143. “It is small wonder,” writes Mr. 
Walter Lippmann, “that newspapers are in the main instruments of 
irritation between peoples. I leave out of account here the deliberately 
pacificist press as well as the reptile press of the war parties. It is the 
ordinary middle-class newspapers which I have in mind, the papers run 
as commercial enterprises. With all their faults admitted, no one can 
‘possibly assert that their owners are criminal enough to provoke war. 
Yet in almost every crisis the tension is increased by the newspapers.” 


From The Stakes of Diplomacy, page 54, 
% Modern Democracies, Vol. I, page 100. 
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cluded in their familiar forms, though they may be in fact entirely 
different in the situation which is in question. 

“The masses of the people,” writes Bryce, “do not in any 
European country know enough of foreign countries to enable 
them to form sound opinions in particular crises.”2% In the 
United States, as a natural result of our position and history, even 
the better informed are frequently deficient in any general knowl- 
edge of other peoples. Speaking of this in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, Mr. Meyer London ventured the opinion that “the 
educated American knows more about ancient Rome and Greece 
than about France, Austria, Germany, or any of the continental 
countries of Europe.” '* It is interesting to note in this con- 
nection the results of a recent survey of 510 catalogues of 
American colleges and professional schools. The purpose was — 
to ascertain the extent to which subjects directly related to for- 
eign affairs were taught. Of the 510 catalogues examined, 325 
were found not to mention such subjects at all. Of the remain- 
ing 185 which dealt little or much with foreign affairs, seven 
announced courses in present-day world policies; 40 in con- 
temporary history, starting usually about 1870; 25 in compara- 
tive governments, largely remote and historical; and 10 in the 
World War and its results. Of 14 colleges for women with 
11,000 students, none, according to this investigation, announced 
a course on “the World War; one gave a special course in cur- 
rent events; and seven stated that current topics were used in 
connection with other periods.’® 

On the other hand, it is undoubtedly the case in this country, 
and presumably to varying degrees in others, that the general 
public knowledge of foreign affairs and appreciation of foreign 
conditions are growing. ‘The American institutions of learning 
which do teach subjects directly related to foreign affairs are 
probably the larger ones which reach the greater number of 
students, and the number of such courses tends to increase. Of 
600 colleges and universities listed with the United States Bureau 
of Education in 1922 about one-tenth reported courses in training 
for foreign trade and foreign service of the Government.’® The 
teaching of history and foreign literature progresses. The his- 


8% International Relations, page 186. 

4 Congressional Record, March 5, 1923, page 5554, 

4 Julius Barnes: “Foreign Affairs; a Neglected Study,” in New York 
Times, January 21, 1923. 

* Bureau of Education, Commercial Education Circular No, 11, January 
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tory textbooks of the lower schools are said to have been im- 
proved. 

The public is gaining background in other ways. Foreign travel 
becomes more general and far-reaching. The development of pho- 
tography must be noted. The educative effect of the World 
War was incalculable for those who remained at home as well 
as those who went abroad. The increase in foreign subjects in 
books and periodicals in the last few years has been marked, and 
I am told that a strikingly large proportion of doctoral theses and 
academic studies now relate to international affairs. At least 
four new magazines dealing wholly or in part with foreign af- 
fairs have been started in this country within the last year. There 
is a wider discussion of foreign affairs in clubs and societies. The 
activity of the League of Women Voters in promoting in many 
cities round-table discussions of subjects in this field may be 
noted. 

While progress in this general direction is encouraging, it 
is always necessary to recall that we are in the midst of a special 
period, when foreign affairs are brought much to the fore by 
conditions which we should like to see abated in large part; and 
President Lowell, writing with respect to public affairs in gen- 
eral, makes the discouraging suggestion that the spread of in- 
formation and understanding through the mechanical development 
of the means of travel and communication may not after all be 
keeping pace with the growing complexity of the affairs which 
have to be understood. { 

We have finally to note the part which sentiment plays in inter- 
national questions. An experienced American journalist wrote 
a few years ago that American public opinion on international 
affairs rests upon sentiment alone.t’ Certainly sentiment is an 
important element in human judgment generally. Its influence 
is sometimes good, but in the field of foreign affairs it produces 
too often that unreasoning intolerance which is one of the un- 
fortunate concomitants of nationalism. It is unnecessary to ex- 
patiate on the obstacles created thereby to the formation of a 
reasonable view of international problems. The evil effects are 
not limited to the racially crowded confines of Europe. We 
see them reproduced on our own soil by the sentimental attach- 
ments and traditions of immigrant groups. 

When we set the intricacies of international problems over 

“Edward Carey: “Journalism and International’ Affairs,” in Inter- 
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against these special obstacles to the formation of a sound, sus- 
tained public opinion, the difficulties of the situation become at 
once apparent. In almost all international problems there are 
“complicated states of fact which cannot be understood without 
an intimate knowledge of historical background and a painstaking 
and discriminating analysis of material. There are situations 
of controlling importance that are wholly unknown to the gen- 
eral public, and which cannot be appreciated without the special 
information available only to officers of the Government.” 1® The 
fact is that on the great bulk of international problems, espe- 
cially in their initial stages, there can be no public opinion at all. 
But there emerge from these problems from time to time broad 
and comparatively simple issues which the people must decide 
and with respect to which, it has been found," their fundamental 
common sense asserts itself as it has proved to do with respect 
to their domestic concerns. Those who are charged with the con- 
duct of foreign relations of a democracy are deprived in large part 
of the current guidance of public opinion. They must proceed 
with their daily work in accordance with their best judgment 
and in the light of tradition and precedent, taking care to direct 
public attention to important matters as they develop and to 
supply the data about which public opinion may crystallize. 


2. Ignorance and Lack of Sympathy with Foreign Peoples and 
Customs 


Harry T. CoLLines, a summary and adaptation of some material presented 
in his Graduate Course on the Tariff and International Trade, 
at the University of Pennsylvania, 1923-1924 


Viscount Bryce, at the close of that chapter of his Modern 
Democracies dealing with Democracy and Foreign Policy, says 
that “the thing now most needed by the people and its repre- 
sentatives is more knowledge of the facts of the outside world 
with a more sympathetic comprehension of the minds of other 
peoples.” While intended as a general comment, these words 
are particularly applicable to the United States, for as a people, 
we are not internationally minded. The expanse of our country 


4% Secretary of State Charles E. Hughes, “Some Observations on the 
Conduct of Our Foreign Relations,” in American Journal of International 
Law, 16:366. 

” Of. Bryce: Modern Democracies, Chap. lxi, “Democracy and Foreign 
Policy;” also International Relations, pages 186-187. 
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is so vast that it takes us nearly five days to go from coast to 
coast, and that coast is practically a week’s journey from any 
other continent, or from any other formidable power. The in- 
evitable effect of this upon our thinking is rather obvious, when 
one remembers that to take a day’s journey across Europe, one 
may be called upon to cross half a dozen national boundary lines, 
with the accompanying customs inspections. This will to some ex- 
tent account for the ignorance of Americans of foreign geography, 
and of conditions—political, economic and social, existing in for- 
eign countries. The story is told of a man who received a letter 
from London marked WI, indicating the postal district; in ad- 
dressing the reply, he sent it to “London, West Indies.” This 
may not be any worse than the Englishman who could not under- 
stand how you could spell the name of an American state either 
Ohio or Lowa, but neither reflects great credit upon the knowledge 
of foreign geography of the individuals concerned. The head 
of a large manufacturing establishment in an Ohio city cabled 
to one of his agents in Buenos Aires to run up to Central America 
over the week-end to attend to some business there; the agent 
cabled back “Go yourself; it’s shorter.” And he was right— 
it was shorter from Ohio to Central America than from Buenos 
Aires to Central America. 

Our ignorance of climatic conditions, customs and habits of 
the people in foreign countries is just as colossal as our ignorance 
of their geography. A representative of the American Radiator 
Company wrote to Brazil, trying to sell radiators for the heating 
of passenger cars in the Amazon country. Becoming eventually — 
rather irritated that he received no order, he finally wrote in- 
forming them that “if hell freezes over, our radiators will thaw 
it out.” Little did he know of the tropical heat of the Amazon 
country! So another American manufacturer wanted to ship 
umbrellas into that section of Chili where the nitrate beds are 
located—as if the nitrate beds would long be there if they were 
accustomed to having rain! Another American manufacturer 
was shipping snow shovels to Panama, and another, so it is re- 
ported, bacon slicers to Jerusalem. 

It might be pointed out in. the second place that when we are 
not ignorant of the conditions abroad, we are often unsympa- 
thetic and intolerant of the differences that we find there. Many 
an American tourist when he gets ready to sail for home talks 
about coming back to God’s country—implying various things as 
to the nature of the country in which he is staying. A man has 
a perfect right—indeed, a duty, to love his own country, but it 
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is scarcely necessary to insult one’s foreign friends or acquain- 
tances in order to do so. When an American goes abroad and 
finds that he cannot get his customary ham and eggs for break- 
fast, he frequently blurts out that “This is a hang of a blankety- 
blank country where you cannot get anything decent to eat in 
the morning.” Many an American has thought that the Ger- 
mans were fools because they insisted upon putting their verbs at 
the end of their sentences; and that the Chinese were crazy to 
wear white instead of black for mourning. 

In the third place, Americans are poor linguists. The vast 
majority of us never have any real need throughout a lifetime, 
for any language other than English. If worst comes to worst, 
we can rely on an interpreter—or an interrupter, whichever you 
choose to call him. Contrast this with the position of the Swiss 
merchant who in order to carry on. his business at all, must know 
French, probably German and Italian, and perhaps. English in 
addition. We do not read about these peoples in their own lan- 
guage, nor do many of us read about them when the news is 
printed in English in our own papers. 

In dealing with foreign peoples, we always want our own 
way. We are uncompromising. In trade, for instance, we want 
to sell to foreigners what Americans want for themselves. Mexi- 
cans want a one-handled plow, and when our manufacturers will 
not make one for them, we wonder why we do not get their trade, 
and why they do not know enough to use a plow like other people 
use—meaning, of course, why they do not know enough to use 
a plow like we use. The Latin Americans want needles done up 
in bright colored papers; we had always done our needles up in 
black papers and we intended to continue—until we found that 
the Germans, who were willing to do their needles up in any 
sort of package, had captured the market for needles in Latin 
America. So with automobiles—they wanted theirs yellow with 
' vermilion stripes, and the like. But they were given distinctly 
to understand that we finished our cars in dark blue or black, 
and at that time, we did, however much our taste may have changed 
in recent years. Many other similar illustrations might be men- 
tioned. 

With the old fashioned notion that a nation must have a fa- 
vorable balance of trade—that is, that it must sell more abroad 
than it bought abroad, we cultivated the notion that trade was 
a one sided affair. We deluded ourselves by thinking that we 
could have trade with nations without having relations with them 
in other ways. And until the passage of the Rogers Act in 
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1924, the niggardliness with which we provided for our diplo- 
matic and consular representatives was a disgrace to the wealthiest 
and one of the most powerful nations in the world. 

It is hoped that this summary will give some idea of the ob- 
stacles which stand in the way of the formation of an intelligent 
public opinion upon matters having to do with our foreign rela- 
tions. There are in nearly every case, certain extenuating cir- 
cumstances, but these do not absolve us from the responsibility 
for the steps we take, or the mistakes we make, in dealing with 
our neighbors. They should be rather a challenge to special effort 
to know and understand and appreciate foreign® lands and foreign 
peoples. 


38. The Parable of the Rich Householder 


CHARLES H. LrverMoreE, Century, May, 1924, 127-129. Mr. Levermore 
was the winner of the Bok Peace Award and Secretary 
of the New York Peace Society 


Here we are living in a small village. This village is pe- 
culiar. It is a sort of enchanted village. We cannet get out of 
it. Usually, if we don’t like the village wherein we live, we can 
leave it and settle down in another. But when we are once 
born into this village, there we must stay, whether we like it 
or not. Old men tell us there was a time when on this globe 
of ours there were several villages, but under the applications of 
steam and electricity the world has contracted in size and dwin- 
dled, until now there is no room on it for more than this one 
village, and the only way in which we can leave this village is 
by the gate of death. 

Recently there has been in this village a tremendous conflagra- 
tion which has burned down about a third of it, destroyed an 
immense amount of property, and killed a great many of the 
villagers. Even before the fire was more than partly under con- 
trol, the villagers got together and said, “This must never happen 
again.” They said: “We are to blame. We never had an equip- 
ment for fighting fires. We never had, in fact, any fire depart- 
ment that was good for much, and consequently the fire almost 
mastered us. Now we will have the best fire department that we 
can get. We will equip it with every kind of up-to-date appli- 
ances if we can get them, and we shall be ready to do better work 
when such a danger occurs again. 

“Moreover, we want to leave this village in better shape to 
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our children than we ever had it.. We will band ourselves to- 
gether into an organization for building a better village. We will 
call ourselves the Village Improvement Association, and we will 
have that in addition to our new fire company.” 

Well, virtually everybody joined that association and the new 
fire company. All the big householders went into it but three. 
There was one who was a great merchant in the village who was 
not asked to join. His name was Fritz, and he was not asked to 
join because most of the villagers thought that he had started the 
fire. There was another big householder in the village who also 
was not invited to join. His name was Ivan, and he had the 
biggest farm in the village, but it was not very well cared for. 
The buildings were rather tumble-down. Just at the time of 
the fire Ivan went on a terrific spree and when he was full of 
red hooch he stood out in the main highway of that burning vil- 
lage, and shouted hoarsely to the other villagers: “You think that 
is something of a fire, do you? You wait and see the fire I am 
going to kindle in a little while.” That talk scared the villagers 
so much that they would not ask Ivan to join the new fire com- 
pany. They thought that they had better wait until he sobered 
off. 

But there was another big householder whom the villagers ex- 
pected to be with them. They counted on him. His name was 
Sam. He lived at the west end of the village, just across a valley 
through which flows a brook. His farm was bigger than any one’s 
except Ivan’s, and it was pretty well cared for. There were very 
good buildings on it, and he was regarded as perhaps the most 
prosperous villager. In fact, one of Sam’s boys attended the 
initial meetings of the new fire company and the Village Improve- 
ment Association, and when that boy got home, Sam scolded 
him and spanked him and sent him to bed. The disappoint- 
ment and the shock of the rebuff were so great that the poor 
fellow never recovered. 

Sam said to the astonished villagers: “No, I am not going 
to join you. I don’t quite like your company or your plan. I 
don’t care to have this one and that one in your crowd able to 
outvote me at the meetings, and tell me where I can get on and 
off. 

“There is Louis, the caterer. He owes me a lot of money, and 
he is not trying to pay it, so far as I can see. He has money enough 
to fill his house full of guns and revolvers and ammunition, yet 
he is not trying to pay me a cent. Also, every time he sees Fritz, 
Louis has a brainstorm and tries to hit him. 
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“Then, there is Mr. Bull, who runs that big department store. 
I don’t ae to get tied up } with Mr. Bull. He has six sons. That 
Bull family can outvote me at any time. It seems to me that 
theré is too much Bull about this scheme.” 

The villagers said to Sam: “You are very much mistaken; 
at least we “an you are. Those Bull boys are not going to vote 
as the old man says. If you think they are, you can ask the oldest 
boy, Patrick. 

“Besides,” they said, “you know those tenant farmers of yours 
on the south side of your farm. They have all come into the fire 
company and the Village Improvement Association, and they don’t 
dare to wink unless you tell them they can. 

“Moreover,” they said, “you have mistaken the character of 
our association. It is not run on military lines at all. We can- 
not order you to get out of bed at midnight and run down to a 
fire if you don’t want to. This is a purely voluntary fire company. 
But you know perfectly well the fire is not out yet. Kvery time 
a wind of hate blows through our village, the embers glow and 
the sparks fly. They might just as easily fly over your buildings 
again as they did before, and your property might be the first 
to get burned the next time.” Sam said: “I will have a fire 
company of my own.” And the villagers said: “How can you 
have a fire company of one? Do you expect Fritz and Ivan to 
join with you?” 

Sam mulled over that for two years and then gave it up. 

Meanwhile the villagers went to work. They organized their 
new fire company. They got the best machines that they could 
afford to buy and the best appliances available. They employed 
mechanics to install and man a water system that they thought 
would throw a stream of water over the most imperial sky-scraper 
in the village. They went to work also with their Village Im- 
provement Association. They laid new sidewalks. They started 
a new hospital. They began to drive the drug peddlers off the 
streets, and they cleaned up the red-light district. 

Then they laid it all before Sam, and Sam said: “No, no. You 
are too quarrelsome a lot for me to do anything with.” “But,” 
they said, “quarrelsome? Look at what we have done. We have 
had our fire company and our association only this short time, 
relatively speaking for only four months, and in that time we 
have answered fifteen alarms, and put out at least five actual fires. 
The last one was a very nasty fire, very nasty indeed. It started 
out just like the big one. 

“Tt started in that dark alley between the premises of Tony, 
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the macaroni manufacturer, and of Constantine, the fruit peddler. 
The fire company responded, and all the villagers ran in; the 
pinochle club and even Tammany Hall sent in contingents to 
help. The result was that the whole of that fire was stamped 
out, relatively speaking, in twenty minutes. Wasn’t that pretty 
good work?” And Sam said, “I congratulate you on having 
something so helpful for you, but for me it is a closed inci- 
dent.” 

Once more the villagers said: “Quarrelsome? See what we 
have done for Otto, the delicatessen dealer, who was Fritz’s par- 
ticular friend. He was virtually burned out in the fire. There 
was nothing left of his store and house but a shell. His stock was 
all destroyed. He and his family were on the verge of starva- 
tion, and they thought they were facing beggary on the cold 
street. We chipped in. Some of us who had been for a long time 
Otto’s enemies were the first to help. We rebuilt his store and 
gave him a new stock. He is now doing business again at the old 
place, and he and his family are happy.” Sam said: “That is 
well done. I am willing to help on that.” And he did. Then 
Sam unbent a little more and said: “I will tell you what I will 
do. I will let some of my boys come to some of your meetings, 
and they can sit there and take notes. They can give you advice 
if you wish them to, but it must be understood that they are 
merely unofficial observers. They cannot sign anything or com-. 
mit me to anything. I am not going to be responsible for any 
of the expenses incurred.” 

Well, the villagers were glad to have help from Sam on any 
basis or in any manner, whatever they may have said about it 
among themselves. There are rumors that even some members 
of Sam’s household wonder whether that kind of co-operation, if 
it 1s co-operation, is exactly what the richest and most prosperous 
and happiest householder in the village should give. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. Why is the development of a sound public opinion on foreign 
affairs more difficult than upon domestic questions? 

2. Many people talk of the isolation that has been characteristic of 
America throughout its history. To what extent, if at all, is this 
impression a correct one? 

8. What effect is the change from a national to a world economy 
having upon our interest in foreign affairs? 

4. What is the result of such studies as have been made of the 
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newspaper space devoted to the reporting of foreign news? Is 
the amount of this space increasing or decreasing? Reasons? 
Why are press accounts of foreign happenings likely to be more 
or less intermittent ? 

Discuss the significance of sensationalism in foreign news. Is 
it more or less dangerous in foreign than in domestic news? 
Reasons? Are the same type of papers responsible for it in 
both cases ? 

Comment on the following: “Quite as important as sources of 
current information is the possession by the citizen of a fund 
of general knowledge against which to apply the daily reports.” 
How extensive is this fund of knowledge in the majority of 
cases ? 

How well have American colleges and universities been fulfilling 
their task of making certain that educated people at. least, are 
informed on such matters, and prepared to absorb and digest 
current news? 

To what extent if any, is the problem of the schools and public 
opinion concerned with the present problem? 

What other measures besides formal courses in history and 
politics would help—and are helping—to ereate a better informed 
public on matters connected with foreign affairs ? 

Are the people of any one country sympathetic with the customs 
and traditions of another? Are the American people more or 
less sympathetic in matters of this sort than the people of other 
countries ? 

Mention a number of reasons why the American people are rela- 
tively ignorant of foreign peoples and customs. Mention and 
discuss methods by means of which this ignorance may in part at 
least be overcome. 

Comment upon the part that common courtesy can play in the 
cultivation of cordial relations between different peoples and 
different countries. Give illustrations where the lack of such 
courtesy has caused difficulty. 

What are the methods by which opinion with regard to foreign 
affairs may be cultivated? Is there any method by which it 
may be done quickly? Is it possible to use the same advertising 
and publicity methods here that are commonly used with regard 
to matters of general interest ? 

What is your estimate of the usefulness of “The Parable of the 
Rich Householder”? Would it be possible to get a wide enough 
circulation for such materials as this, to make any considerable 
dent upon public opinion? Could one get for such material the 
distribution that was given to Elbert Hubbard’s “Message to 
Garcia,” for instance, and if so, would it achieve the desired 
result ? 
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TOPICS FOR FURTHER INVESTIGATION AND 
DISCUSSION 


1. Arthur 8. Draper, Report of the Williamstown Institute of Poli- 
tics, 1926, 104-112, discusses the power of the press in foreign 
affairs. 

2. Comment on the following from F. J. Haskin, The American 
Government, TT (Lippincott, 1923) : 


One phase of State Department work is of vital importance—the 
creation at home of enlightened public opinion on matters relating to 
foreign affairs. It is through the newspapers and the corps of trained 
correspondents they maintain in Washington that the Secretary of 
State seeks to inform the American people of what is going on in 
international affairs, and to point out the interests common to all 
Americans in any circumstances for the preservation of which his 
policy is shaped. By reason of the fact that he is engaged in delicate 
diplomatic correspondence, he is unable to talk publicly of the work 
he is attempting to do. 


Investigate instances in which the Secretary of State has success- 
fully—or unsuccessfully, as the case may be—attempted to mold 
opinion in this way.. 

8. Foreign travel is usually thought of as an important factor in the 
molding of opinion and in the creation of understanding and con- 
cord between nations. Read the following editorial from McCall's 
Magazine, September, 1926, called “The Exodus to Europe,” by 
Dean Helen Taft Manning, Bryn Mawr College: 


It is estimated that nearly five hundred thousand Americans have 
crossed the Atlantic this summer and are at. present scattered over 
the continent of Europe. Within a month they will have recrossed the 
ocean and be settled once more in their homes. This migration 
which seems to have become perennial recalls the annual movements 
of birds more than anything in human experience before the twentieth 
century. Will it have far-reaching consequences, or is it merely a 
symptom of restlessness? 

I suppose that the episode in history which most resembles the 
movement of the American army of tourists is that of the Crusades. 
Then the flower of European chivalry sailed the length of the Medi- 
terranean and settled sometimes for years at a stretch on strange 
shores and in totally new surroundings. We are told by students of 
the period that the journeys of the Crusaders revolutionized European 
civilization; that the lands from which they started and to which 
they returned were changed from barbarous and isolated communities 
to united and civilized nations, and that the ultimate result was the 
revival of learning and all that went with it. 

There are many people to-day who seem to hope for as important 
results as these from the great American pilgrimage to Europe. It 
is often said that the visit of so many American students at an 
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impressionable period of their lives ought to lay the lasting founda- 
tions for international understanding and goodwill. I believe that 
there have been some large financial donations made in order to enable 
a greater number of boys and girls to spend one vacation in Europe. 

I should be the last to question the benefits or the delights of 
European travel, and yet one may without cynicism question whether 
the hasty progress which is being made by the greater part of the 
five hundred thousand Americans through England, France, Italy, 
and no doubt several other countries will really produce much imprint 
on minds either young or old. Tours carefully planned to include the 
greatest possible number of cathedrals, picture galleries, and museums; 
hotels crowded with other Americans; shops bearing the sign “Here 
English is spoken’”—all these things are very pleasant and entertain- 
ing, but it may surely be doubted whether they lead to that under- 
standing of the mind of another nation which must lie at the basis 
of international understanding. 

Our case is certainly as different as possible from that of the early 
Crusaders. They started with an almost complete ignorance of any 
life save that lived within a few miles of their own castles, and it 
was not until they were cast on their own resources in countries with 
a different civilization than their own that their minds were opened. 

This is not the kind of education needed by Americans to-day. 
Our morning papers are filled with interesting and important news 
from England, France and Italy if we have time to read it. There 
are books in every public library with illustrations which give an 
excellent idea of the buildings and landscape and costumes of 
European countries. It is not so much in the spectacular aspects of 
Europe that we need education as in the things which lie below the 
surface of European civilization. There should be more Americans 
who are trained to interpret not the sights of Europe but the thought 
of Europe, if international understanding is our aim. The journalists 
have the greatest opportunity in this respect and I sometimes wish 
that it were obligatory that every one who contributes a dispatch or 
an editorial on European affairs should first have passed a rigid 
examination on the history, literature, and social customs of the 

' country of which he is writing. I would gladly contribute to a fund 
to make it possible for American teachers to live abroad for at 
least a year and come to know some French and German people 
intimately. They could help more than any one else to correct some 
of those impressions we pick up as children about foreign countries. 

How many of us, like Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm, used before 
1914 to picture the French as a frivolous people, “fond of dancing and 
light wines”? That kind of misconception cannot be shaken by a 
week in Paris and repeated conversations with waiters and taxi- 
drivers, but only by a clearer understanding of French thought and 
French achievements. 


Compare with this Harry Lancaster, “My Trip Abroaa,” Ameri- 
can Mercury, February, 1928. 

4, In International Relations, Raymond Leslie Buell devotes three 
pages 701-703, to public opinion and foreign affairs. He dwells 
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particularly upon the referendum as a means of popular control 
of foreign policies, and as a means of ascertaining the wishes 
of the people. 

Viscount Bryce in Chap. lxi, Modern Democracies, discusses 
“Democracy and Foreign Policy.” On page 3838, he summarizes 
the conclusions of his chapter as follows: 


In a democracy the people are entitled to determine the Ends or 
general aims of foreign policy. 

History shows that they do this at least as wisely as monarchs or 
oligarchies, or the small groups to whom, in democratic countries, 
the conduct of foreign relations has been left, and that they have 
evinced more respect for moral principles. 

The Means to be used for attaining the Ends sought cannot be 
adequately determined by legislatures so long as international rela- 
tions continue to be what they have heretofore been, because secrecy 
is sometimes, and expert knowledge is always required. 

Nevertheless some improvement on the present system is needed, 
and the experiment of a Committee deserves to be tried. 

Whatever faults modern democracies may have committed in this 
field of administration, the faults chargeable on monarchs and 
oligarchies have been less pardonable and more harmful to the peace 
and progress of mankind. 

If the recently created League of Nations is to succeed in averting 
wars by securing the amicable settlement of international disputes, 
it must have the constant sympathy and support of the peoples of 
the states which are its members. That this support should be 
effectively and wisely given, the peoples must give more attention 
to foreign affairs and come to know more of them. Ignorance is the 
great obstacle. 


The following excerpt from the New York Journal, July 29, 1919, 
illustrates a type of so-called ‘yellow journalism” : 


In a hundred years these European nations have not advanced a 
step in international propriety and decency. For her own advantage, 
England would incite Japan to murder our people to-day, as readily 
as she incited the savage Indians to butcher the colonists during our 
struggle for independence. The Japanese situation is a genuine 
danger, more immediately to America but ultimately to the whole 
white world. Upon us will fall the first burden of the battle for the 
white man’s civilization, and we must be able and ready to bear that 
burden alone, because the envies and the hatreds of European nations, 
aggravated by the astounding folly of our course at Paris, will make 
them in the future, still more than in the past, rather our enemies 


than our friends. 
WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST. 


From Time, February 14, 1927: 


The ignorant howl of a conceited puppy was heard on the Pacific 
Coast last week. The Los Angeles Times, anxious to inspire its 
readers, produced the following by way of an editorial : 
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California no longer needs to look to France or any other European 
country for “guidance in finance, in governmental affairs, in style, 
literature or art.” In all these matters the West is now self- 
sufficient. A change of Ministers in France is of less importance 
to the residents of Los Angeles than a change of grade on an im- 
portant thoroughfare. We are vastly more concerned about the price 
of gasoline than about the exchange value of the French france. The 
Colorado River runs across the front pages of our newspapers, and 
the Rhine across an inside page. The January sales of our big 
department stores are of more interest to our people than a sale 
of French bonds. A new movie star attracts more attention than a 
French victory or defeat in the Libyan or Sahara Desert. 


Garet Garrett writes on “The Apologetic American,” Saturday 

Evening Post, September 18, 1926. Struthers Burt in the same 

periodical, July 16, 1927, writes on “The Rest of the Babbitts.” 

The following references are of a somewhat similar nature: 

Norman Angell, The Public Mind (Dutton, 1927). Chap. i, 
Part IV, deals with Anglophobia in this country. 

Elizabeth Brett White, American Opinion of France from La- 
fayette to Poincaré (Knopf, 1927). 

John G. Gazley, American Opinion on German Unification, 1848- 
1871, a Columbia University thesis, 1926. This book has 40 
pages on the sources of American opinion in the mid-nineteenth 
century. ; 

Read the newspaper accounts of the American Legion convention 

in Paris in 1927; check these by interviews with persons who at- 

tended. What effect would this convention have upon the opinion 
the French have of us? On the opinion we have of the French? 

Ambassador Herrick called Lindbergh “our unofficial ambassa- 

dor.” What did he mean? Was the statement an exaggeration ? 

W. D. Wallis, Introduction to Sociology (Knopf, 1927), has in 

Chaps. xviii and xix, a thoughtful and useful discussion of 

nationalism and internationalism. Along this same line, Floyd 

H. Allport has an article in Harper’s Magazine, August, 1927, 

on “The Psychology of Nationalism: the Nationalistic Fallacy 

as a Cause of War”; OC. J. H. Hayes, Essays on Nationalism 

(Maemillan, 1926); C. De Lisle Burns, chapter on “Nationalism” 

in Problems of Peace, Second Series (Oxford University Press, 

1928). 

Some one who is interested in and somewhat acquainted with the 

work of the churches and the church missionary societies, might 

well make a careful study of their influence upon opinion on 
foreign affairs. The Mission study classes conducted by the 

Foreign Mission societies of most of the churches must have a 

considerable influence. Many of the international houses and 

Cosmopolitan clubs in our Universities are dominated by religious 

influences. The Board of Missionary Co-operation of the North- 


14. 


15. 
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ern Baptist Convention, for instance, publishes a Foreign News 
Bulletin. There are doubtless many other efforts of a similar 
sort. 

Jesse Rainsford Sprague, Harper’s Magazine, March, 1927, writes 
on “The Go-Getter Abroad.” It deals with the necessity that 
American producers have recently faced for extending foreign 
markets, and involves a number of things mentioned by Pro- 
fessor Collings in his selection in this chapter. 

Richard Washburn Child had two articles in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, “America—the News!” and “Popgun Opinion and 
Our Foreign Policy,” April 9 and March 26, 1927, respectively. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 
PUBLIC OPINION IN WAR TIME 


To those who are old enough to have lived through and to 
have studied public psychology through a war period, war 
psychology is a very real thing. It brings with it the gospel 
of hate. It encourages people to put their ight under a bushel, 
and to view everything and everybody with suspicion and dis- 
trust. In spite of the fact that the Constitution clearly defines 
treason as consisting of two things—and only two—charges 
of treason are hurled promiscuously about, until if a small 
fractional part of these charges were well founded, rush 
contracts would have to be let for the construction of new 
penitentiaries. 

Our psychologists have spent much time in the study of the 
abnormal psychology of individuals. What this type of psy- 
chology is to that of individuals in general, the psychology of 
war is to that of the group in general. What are the char- 
acteristics of this abnormal group psychology? How does it 
affect the individual? The pages which follow are an attempt 
to answer the first question. May I venture to answer the 
second by suggesting in Biblical phrase (Rom. vii, 15) “that 
which I do, I know not: for what I would, that do I not; but 
what I hate, that I do.” 

The address on public opinion in war time, by Frank I. 
Cobb, late editorial writer for the New York World, was re- 
printed in pamphlet form and very widely distributed at the 
time. It was used as a medium by college orators, and would- 
be college orators, for the demonstration of their powers. This 
is followed by excerpts from a decision of our highest judicial 
tribunal, which points out the difference between freedom of 
speech in time of war, and freedom of speech in time of peace. 
It is too, a bit significant, that Mr. Justice Holmes should have 
written the opinion of the Court in this important case. 

1194 
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The third selection deals with the organization and work of 
the United States Committee on Public Information, which 
was headed by Mr. George Creel. An effort is here made to 
describe the general scope of the work of the Committee; to 
describe in some detail, the nature of a typical one of the 
pamphlets issued by the Committee; and to explain very briefly 
the nature of the service performed by the Four-Minute 
Men. 


1. Public Opinion in the United States during the World War 


FRANK I. Cops, an address before the Women’s City Club of New York, 
December 11, 1919. From (Cobb of the World, edited by John L. 
Heaton, 329-344 (Copyright by E. P. Dutton & Company, 1924) 


For five years there has been no free play of public opinion in 
the world. 

Confronted by the inexorable necessities of war, governments 
conscripted public opinion as they conscripted men and money 
and materials. 

Having conscripted it, they dealt with it as they dealt with 
other raw recruits. They mobilized it. They put it in charge of 
drill sergeants. They goose-stepped it. They taught it to stand 
at attention and salute. 

This governmental control over public opinion was exerted 
through two different channels—one the censorship and the other 
propaganda. ‘The ostensible function of the censorship was to 
keep the enemy from obtaining useful military information. Its 
ultimate function was to suppress all information that Govern- 
ment wished to suppress for any reason whatsoever. There is a 
popular notion, born of cynicism and suspicion, that the legiti- 
mate objects of the censorship were deliberately prostituted to 
the business of concealing military and administrative blunders. 
I am inclined to doubt it. There are instances in which it was 
so employed, but on the whole the censor usually followed the 
ordinary military routine, suppressing everything that might give 
aid to the enemy and then suppressing everything else for which 
his superior officers might criticize him for not suppressing. The 
censor’s motto was “safety first,” which meant safety for the 
censor. In consequence, the censorship was usually stupid and 
generally ineffective. Figaro once maliciously remarked that the 
French censorship had managed to keep the movements of the 
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French troops a secret from everybody except the Germans. That 
- was true, in the main, of all censorships. 

As the war progressed, the censorship became less and less a 
factor, and propaganda increased in importance. Modern war- 
fare is not a conflict between armies, but between nations, and 
what is going on back of the lines may be far more important 
than what is going on at the front. Governments relied on 
propaganda to equip and sustain their armies, to raise money, 
to furnish food and munitions and to perform all those services 
without which armies would be vain and helpless. The organized 
manipulation of public opinion was as inevitable a development 
of modern warfare as airplanes, tanks and barbed wire entangle- 
ments. 

There were two kinds of propaganda, one that represented the 
appeal to reason and the other that represented the appeal to 
any emotions that could be directed toward the winning of the 
war. The classical examples of the first kind of propaganda are 
the British White Book, which contained the diplomatic corre- 
spondence that preceded the war, and the State papers of Presi- 
dent Wilson defining the aims and objects of the war in terms 
of human liberty. 

The effect of this kind of propaganda cannot be over-estimated. 
Without it the war could not have been won. 

The other kind of propaganda resembled in a general way the 
activities of the cheer leaders at a football game. It was noisy 
and demonstrative and emotional and spectacular, and as such 
it often served a highly useful purpose. Sometimes it was frankly 
mendacious, for mendacity plays no insignificant réle in the drama 
of war. When Government lies, it does not lie sneakingly and 
furtively, but proudly and ostentatiously. 

When the Armistice was signed and demobilization began, public 
opinion was demobilized, too. It was turned loose to shift for 
itself and naturally it felt a little awkward in civilian clothes. 
It had been trained to think only in terms of war and had almost 
forgotten how to think in terms of peace. Moreover, it was like 
the emancipated slaves of the South after the Civil War. Its 
shackles were struck off, but it did not quite know what to do 
with its freedom. It was in the habit of being told what to 
think and what to feel, and when it was left to its own resources 
it was bewildered. At this point private propaganda stepped in 
to take up the work that Government had abandoned, and when 
we deal with public opinion to-day we are dealing largely with 
private propaganda. 
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Government suppressed the truth; Government distorted the 
truth; government lied glibly and magnificently when occasion 
seemed to require; but, after all, governmental propaganda was 
at least directed toward war ends, and those ends were the pro- 
tection of the country and its institutions against its armed and 
embattled enemies. 

When we come to the question of private propaganda we are 
on wholly different ground. Private propaganda is not one of 
the by-products of war, but it has taken on new phases since the 
war. It established itself long before the war and was a develop- 
ment of the press agent, who from being merely a theatrical at- 
tachment, had extended himself to Wall Street, to big business 
and to most of the institutions that have to deal with public 
opinion. Shortly before the war the newspapers of New York 
took a census of the press agents who were regularly employed 
and regularly accredited and found that there were about 1,200 
of them. 

How many there are now I do not pretend to know, but what 
I do know is that many of the direct channels to news have been 
closed and the information for the public is first filtered through 
publicity agents. 

The great corporations have them, the banks have them, the 
railroads have them, all the organizations of business and of 
social and political activity have them and they are the media 
through which news comes. Even statesmen have them. 

These publicity agents, on the whole, are a very able body of 
men and in some respects they perform a highly valuable service, 
but at the same time they are essentially attorneys for their em- 
ployers. Their function is not to proclaim the truth, the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth, but to present the particular 
state of facts that will be of the greatest benefit to their clients 
—in short, to manipulate the news. 

A great deal of the confusion of public opinion bak is the 
direct by-product of that system. 

Take, for example, a great industrial disturbance like the coal 
strike. What are the essential merits of it? Do you know? If 
you do, you are very fortunate. I don’t, although I have spared 
no effort to get at the facts, many of which lie further underground 
than the coal itself. 

The reason none of us can get at the basic truth is very simple. 
The coal operators meet in secret and through their publicity 
agent they give out a statement of their side of the case. The 
leaders of the miners meet in secret and they give out a statement 
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of their side of the case. Hither statement by itself is plausible 
and believable. The two of them, taken together, are wholly 
irreconcilable and simply add to the sum total of human igno- 
rance. 

And thus it goes. The more of that kind of publicity we have 
the less we know, the less certain we can be of anything. But 
while this is a pernicious propaganda, it is by no means the most 
dangerous form that is now manifesting itself. 

After the Thirty Years’ War, bands of marauding soldiers wan- 
dered around Europe terrorizing the inhabitants of every town 
and village to which they could gain access, and something of 
that sort is going on now in the United States. Band of propa- 
gandists are wandering around terrorizing public opinion and try- 
ing to frighten it into submission to theories of government that 
are strange to American institutions. 

Some of these marauders represent radicalism and some reac- 
tion, but there is a striking similarity in their methods. Radi- 
calism appeals to violence against reaction and reaction appeals 
to violence against radicalism. One menaces with threats of the 
torch and the bomb and the other with threats of the rope and 
the rifle. Both profess to be champions of human freedom. Radi- 
calism pretends to be engaged in restoring human liberty to its 
primitive simplicity, and reaction, wrapped in the Stars and 
Stripes, is ready to have everybody else die for the Constitution 
as it thinks the Constitution ought to be interpreted. 

A war that has shaken the very foundations of human society 
is bound to produce some extraordinary mental reactions. A 
war that has wrecked vast empires, overthrown dynasties and 
brought about sweeping revolutions is not likely to leave society 
just as it was before. Yet large numbers of excellent people think 
that mankind should have picked up its work where it left off 
when it went into the trenches and go on as if nothing at all had 
happened. Others are convinced that because war has resulted in 
revolution in certain countries there ought to be revolution every- 
where—the more the better. 

What the United States needs more than anything else to-day 
is the restoration of the free play of public opinion. That re- 
quires, first, the re-establishment of the freedom of discussion, 
for without freedom of discussion there is no public opinion that 
deserves the name. 

Will Hays, the Chairman of the Republican National Commit- 
tee, made a speech recently in New York in which he proudly 
proclaimed that: “There is in this country a religious faith which 
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believes in the divine origin of the Constitution of the United 
States.” When I first read Mr. Hays’ words I was staggered by 
this new incarnation of Hohenzollernism. Then I saw that he 
had probably hit upon a serious and lamentable truth. A most 
energetic propaganda is engaged in converting the Constitu- 
tion of the United States into a cult, into a religion, and its 
champions are eager to burn all dissenters and heretics at the 
stake. 

The Constitution of the United States is one of the great achieve- 
ments of all history, but criticism of it is not blasphemy, and a 
man is not necessarily damned who thinks that in the light of 
130 years’ experience a better framework of government might 
be constructed. 

The men who drafted the Constitution certainly did not con- 
sider it a piece of divine inspiration. They knew how it was made. 
Nor had they any superstitious reverence for government as an 
institution. They regarded it rather as a necessary evil. Nor 
were they altogether certain, from the meagre data of a limited 
experience, as to the ability of the people to rule themselves. 
That is why they established a government of checks and bal- 
ances which could not function too freely. To this day the Gov- 
ernment they created operates with great difficulty under even 
favorable conditions, and whenever the President, and Congress hap- 
pen to belong to different parties government is deadlocked and 
must wait for another election. But what the fathers did clearly 
understand was human liberty, at least in so far as the white man 
was concerned, and there they took nothing for granted. 

It is not the powers that they conferred upon the Government, 
but the powers that they prohibited to the Government which 
make the Constitution a charter of liberty. The Bill of Rights 
is a born rebel. It reeks of sedition. In every clause it shakes 
its fist in the face of constituted authority and thunders “Thou 
shalt not,” and because its ultimatum is “Thou shalt not,” it is 
the one guarantee of human freedom to the American people unless 
they themselves destroy their safeguard. 

We are in danger of forgetting this under the terrorism of 
mass thought, but we can forget it only at our imminent peril. 
There is revolution in reaction as well as in radicalism, and 
Toryism speaking a jargon of law and order may often be a graver 
menace to liberty than radicalism bellowing the empty phrases of 
the soap-box demagogue. 

Writing from Paris to Abigail Adams, Thomas Jefferson said 


that : 
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The spirit of resistance to government is so valuable on certain 
occasions that I wish it always to be kept alive. It will often be 
exercised when wrong, but better so than not to be exercised at all. 


If the author of the Declaration of Independence were to utter 
such a sentiment to-day the Post Office Department could exclude 
him from the mail; Grand Juries could indict him for sedition 
and criminal Syndicalism; legislative committees could seize his 
private papers and search them for evidence of Bolshevism, and 
United States Senators would be clamoring for his deportation 
on the ground that he had been tainted with the ribald doctrines 
of the French Revolution and should be sent back to live with 
the rest of the terrorists. 

Thus the political philosophy of one generation becomes the 
political anathema of another. 

Now, I am not much disposed to agree with Jefferson’s dictum 
on the moral duty of resistance to government unless it is abun- 
dantly qualified. Nevertheless, all the liberties that we hold to-day 
have come from resistance to government, and most of them 
were won by blood and iron. Thanks to the men who were willing 
to challenge authority and die for liberty, we, their political heirs, 
have been armed with newer and better weapons. 

To Abraham Lincoln the issue of the Civil War was very 
simple. It was that “among free men there can be no successful 
appeal from the ballot to the bullet.”” There we are on solid 
ground. With universal suffrage that is a foundation which can 
never be shaken, and we can build on it in complete confidence. 
Under free institutions, whatever can be taken to the ballot box 
has the inalienable right to make its appeal to the ballot box. 
Whatever denies the final authority of the ballot box is a challenge 
to the Republic, and that alone is a challenge. 

This standard of judgment can be applied to all the unrest and 
discontent to which the country is now subjected. In so far as 
discontent appeals directly to violence there is an abundance of 
law to meet it if public officials, municipal, State and Federal, 
will discharge the commonplace duties of their offices. In so far 
as it appeals to public opinion and the ordinary processes of rep- 
resentative government, we need not be disturbed for the safety 
of the Republic unless we lack faith in popular institutions and 
believe that at heart the American people are destitute of sense 
and sanity and incapable of self-rule. 

The policy of repression that has been generally adopted by 
Governors, Mayors and police officialsk—in some cases by Federal 
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authority—to meet this propaganda of radicalism is fatal. Two 
thousand years of history bear witness to its folly. Nobody ever 
succeeded in bettering the weather by putting the thermometer 
in jail, and nobody will ever remove the causes of unrest and dis- 
content by trying to suppress their manifestations. 

Justice Holmes of the United States Supreme Court recently 
said in a dissenting opinion in a sedition case that “the best test 
of the truth is the power of the thought to get itself accepted in 
the competition of the market.” 'That will always remain the best 
test of truth, and we cannot afford to tamper with it, however 
strong the immediate provocation may be, nor can we afford to 
suppress that competition. 

In a speech delivered in Carnegie Hall last week a very emi- 
nent New York lawyer, Mr. Henry W. Taft, complained that the 
Department of Justice was shifting to the States the duty of 
prosecuting radicals, and asked: “But is not the protection of 
American people against revolutionary propaganda peculiarly 
within the function of the Federal Government?’ The protection 
of the people against crime and violence and the destruction of 
property is an elementary function of government. But gov- 
ernment protecting the American people against revolutionary 
propaganda is a new manifestation of paternal authority. I won- 
der what old Sam Adams would say to that? Or Patrick Henry? 
Or Benjamin Frankhn, with his grim joke about hanging together 
or hanging separately? Or Thomas Jefferson? Or George Wash- 
ington? Or all the rest of that noble congregation of rebels who 
to their defiance of George III pledged their lives and their for- 
tunes and their sacred honor? 

This theory that it is the duty of government to protect the 
people from propaganda is Prussianism. It was the gospel of 
His Imperial Majesty the German Kaiser. Protecting people 
from revolutionary propaganda was one of his most sacred func- 
tions. Now there is no Imperial Majesty and no German Kaiser, 
and no Majestiets-beleidigung and no Divine Right. Autocratic 
Russia saw the doctrine in its fullest flower, and it was eventu- 
ally followed by the most horrible, by the most ghastly, by 
the most degrading revolution known to human history. Signifi- 
cantly enough, no sooner was this new tyranny established than 
Lenine and Trotzki proceeded in their turn to “protect the people 
from revolutionary propaganda” by suppressing all but the Bol- 
shevist newspapers. 

Hither the people are fit to govern or they are not. If they are 
fit to govern, it is no function of government to protect them 
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from any kind of propaganda. They will protect themselves. That 
capacity for self-protection is the very essence of self-government. 
Without it popular institutions are inconceivable, and the moment 
that a republican form of government sets itself up as the nurse 
maid of the people, to train their immature minds to suit its 
own purposes and to guard them from all influences that it con- 
siders contaminating, we already have a revolution and a revolu- 
tion backward, a revolution by usurpation, 

How is there to be any public opinion at all if government 
is to be the final arbiter of political theories and economic doc- 
trines ? 

When Government undertakes to regulate opinions the burden 
of proof must always rest upon it. If history teaches any lesson 
whatever, its lesson is that the most dangerous and futile of all 
methods of combating erroneous political and economic beliefs is 
for Government to set itself up as a judge and executioner. 

But, it will be said, the doctrines that Government is called upon 
to suppress are of foreign origin; they are advocated in large part 
by an alien population; they are antagonistic to the principles of 
the Republic, and we cannot afford to have the American people 
adopt them. Quite true. . But what of it? This is not the first 
time that there has been Nation-wide unrest and discontent. It 
is not the first time that wild and lunatic remedies have been pre- 
scribed for public ills. It is not the first time that foreign revo- 
lutionary theories have invaded the United States. It is not the 
first time that property rights have been attacked in their very 
citadel. 

American conservatives were once quite as terrified by the spread 
in this country of the extreme theories of the French Revolution 
as they are now terrified by the spread of Bolshevism. They were 
quite as eager for repression; yet the French Revolution never 
shattered a single American institution. It raised up no American 
breed of Marats and Robespierres. It set up no guillotines on 
American soil and beheaded no aristocrats. The American people 
threshed the issue out and went on their way. 

Is it not possible that they still retain a scanty remnant of their 
ancient common sense? Is it not possible that they might even 
listen to a sympathetic exposition of the maniacal principles of 
Bolshevism without being seized with an irrepressible desire to 
destroy everything they have created and give themselves over to 
famine and disease and anarchy in order to establish a dictatorship 
of the proletariat ? 

I am not afraid of Bolshevism in the open, where the American 
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people can examine it and weigh it and consider it. I am not 
afraid that the American people are going to rise up en masse and 
join the I. W. W. to destroy the institution of their own private 
property, unless government prevents them by force. It is just as 
well to remember that the preamble of the Constitution of the 
United States does not begin “We the Government of the United 
States,’ but “We the People of the United States.” The history 
of this country for more than 140 years proves that the American 
people can be trusted, and in the long run they can be trusted a 
* great deal further than the professional politicians that they gen- 
erally select to represent them in their government. 

The failures of popular government have always been failures 
of public opinion—mostly of public opinion that was ill-informed, 
of public opinion that was denied the facts, of public opinion that 
was misguided by self-constituted masters. That will always re- 
main a great menace, and public opinion is never to be safeguarded 
by trying to prevent it by law from coming into contact with 
political heresy. There is no surer way to give those doctrines a 
foothold than to proscribe them. It is not the revolutionary doc- 
trine which is shouted from the market place that is to be feared, 
but the revolutionary doctrine that is whispered everywhere in the 
ear of discontent and that can claim in its favor the test of 
martyrdom. 

There is no other such prolific breeder of revolution as reaction 
and reaction is now engaged in capitalizing the militant patriotism 
that the war aroused. It is denying freedom of speech, denying 
freedom of assemblage—denying the most sacred guarantees of 
the Constitution that it professes to guard and defend. 

When the French soldiers began to return home after four 
years in the trenches, thousands of them declared that they would 
never again do any work. It sometimes seems that after the armi- 
stice was signed, millions of Americans must have taken a vow 
that they would never again do any thinking for themselves. 
They were willing to die for their country, but not willing to think 
for it, and under the influence of propaganda they had lost the 
habit of independent thought. 

It is here that we squarely confront the question of the responsi- 
bility of newspapers in respect to the formation of an enlightened 
and fully responsible public opinion. 

Of the work of the American newspapers in the war the most 
chronic faultfinder cannot justly complain. They printed all the 
news that Government would permit them to print. They almost 
bankrupted themselves to obtain it. They were the first victims 
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of the censorship and the daily prey of the propagandists. They 
never hesitated in rendering any service of which they were capable, 
and they never counted the cost. On the whole, they displayed a 
sense of responsibility that in itself is the highest decoration for 
distinguished service. 

When we come to the newspaper in relation to the events of the 
last year, it is a very different story and a less satisfactory story. 
Newspapers are very human institutions, and when the fighting 
ceased they reacted in much the way the general public reacted. 
The notion was general that, with hostilities ended, pre-war condi- 
tions would naturally be restored, and the newspapers followed 
the common notion. 

That was a great mistake. They were not prepared for the waves 
of discontent and unrest that spread over the country. They were 
not prepared for the social ferment that followed the war. They 
were not prepared for the industrial upheavals that came. For the 
most part. they had settled down to the comfortable assumption 
that with Germany beaten, with the Kaiser exiled, with the war 
won, everything was going to be for the best in the best possible 
of worlds and that is not the way it turned out at all. 

When strike followed strike, when industrial disturbances be- 
came Nation-wide, when labor and capital instantly began a hand- 
to-hand fight over a new division of the profits and the spoils, 
when the labor leaders discovered that there was a tight labor 
market and began to squeeze the employer just as the banks squeeze 
the borrower when there is a tight money market, a vast number 
of perfectly good and respectable people were much disturbed in 
their souls, and the newspapers reflected this disturbance. In- 
stead of trying to get at the basic cause of it all, they adopted the 
primitive medicine-man procedure of hunting out the devil upon 
whom the responsibility could be laid. 

Four hundred thousand steel workers had gone out because the 
leader of the strike had once been a Syndicalist. All the shipping 
in New York was tied up because I. W. W. agitators had taken 
possession of 80,000 longshoremen. Four hundred thousand miners 
quit in defiance of Federal law because two factions in the union 
were battling for control. And so it went. Nothing in this com- 
plicated world is ever quite so simple as that. 

The first duty of a newspaper to public opinion is to furnish the 
raw materials for it and the tools for. its formation. American 
newspapers are not doing this in respect to this new economic 
situation, as many newspaper men keenly realize without quite 
knowing how to remedy it. The war has left a new set of prob- 
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lems and the newspapers have not yet met them. They are not 
driving to the heart of things. They are still skimming the sur- 
face, and it is only now and then that a reporter gets under the 
skin of these great events. 

This, in a way, helps to account for the more or less chaotic 
state of public opinion in this country, and it is doubly unfortu- 
nate, because the American people have no passion for profound 
study of public questions until these questions reach the stage of a 
crisis. Day by day they like to get their news from headlines and 
to rely for their judgments on what somebody tells them. 

The gravest duty that confronts the American press to-day is to 
bring these vast questions that have come out of the war into the 
forum of public discussion. The barrier of propaganda must be 
broken down. The competent, independent investigating reporter 
must come back to his own. This is vital. The American people 
cannot deal intelligently with any of these problems without know- 
ing the facts, and they cannot know the facts until the newspapers 
brush aside the propagandists of contending factions and get back 
to first principles of news gathering. All this is fundamental. 

It is impossible of fulfilment, nevertheless, unless the news- 
papers set themselves squarely against this rising Prussianism 
which is seeking to make a fetish out of government and endow it 
with the power of damnation over all dissenting political and eco- 
nomic beliefs. If the guarantees of the Bill of Rights are to be 
overridden in the name of super-patriotism, the newspapers them- 
selves will be the ultimate victims of the new dispensation that is 
called to suppress freedom of speech and of the press, and we shall 
have no public opinion at all except that which cringes under the 
lash of office holders. If Government is to be erected into a god, 
who of us can be sure of salvation? 

Lord Acton made the security of the minority the basis of free- 
dom, and that will always be the basis, however offensive the 
minority’s views may be and however mischievous the principles 
that it advocates may appear. De Tocqueville framed essentially 
the same definition in still more striking form when he voiced his 
warning against the tyranny of the majority. The inherent sover- 
eignty of. the citizen over Government was pictured by Pitt in 
words that for a century and a half have been part of the political 
heritage of the English-speaking peoples: 


The poorest man in his cottage may bid defiance to all the force 
of the Crown. It may be frail; its roof may shake; the wind may 
blow through it; the storms may enter; the rain may enter; but the 
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King of England cannot enter; all his forces dare not cross the 
threshold of the ruined tenement. 


Free government must forever be the resultant of all the forces 
that are brought to bear upon it, radical and reactionary, liberal and 
conservative, revolutionary and Bourbon, socialistic and individ- 
ualistic, and whenever any of those forces is compelled to resort 
to secrecy the equilibrium is destroyed and the way is open to 
disaster. 

What I have said to-night is not a plea for the new radicalism, 
for to me most of this new radicalism is the very negation of poli- 
tical and economic sanity. What I am pleading for is the restora- 
tion of the traditions of the Republic, for the restoration of the 
proved safeguards of human liberty, for the restoration of the free 
play of public opinion, without which democracy is stifled and can- 
not exist; for the restoration of the old faith of the fathers which 
has never yet failed the Nation in a crisis—the faith that they 
themselves sealed in their own blood. 

God forbid that our supreme achievement in this war should be 
the Prussianizing of ourselves ! 


2. War-Time Limitation upon Freedom of Speech 


ScHENCK y. Unirep Srares and Barr v. Unritep STaTEs, 249 U. S. 47, 
1919. The excerpts used here follow LAWRENCE Evans, Leading Cases in 
American Constitutional Law, 562-565 (Second edition, 
Callaghan, 1925) 


Error to the District Court of the United States for the Eastern 
District of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Justice Holmes delivered the opinion of the court. 

This is an indictment in three counts. The first charges a 
conspiracy to violate the Espionage Act of June 15, 19L7,¢e. 30, 
par. 3, 40 Stat. 217, 219, by causing and attempting to cause in- 
subordination, etc. in the military and naval forces of the United 
States, and to obstruct the recruiting and enlistment service of the 
United States, when the United States was at war with the German 
Empire, to-wit, that the defendants wilfully conspired to have 
printed and circulated to men who had been called and accepted 
for military service under the Act of May 18, 1917, a document set 
forth and alleged to be calculated to cause such insubordination 
and obstruction. The count alleges overt acts in pursuance of the 
conspiracy, ending in the distribution of the document set forth, 
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The second count alleges a conspiracy to commit an offense against 
the United States, to-wit, to use the mails for the transmission of 
matter declared to be nonmailable by Title XII, par. 2 of the Act 
of June 15, 1917, to-wit, the above mentioned document, with an 
averment of the same overt acts. The third count charges an un- 
lawful use of the mails for the transmission of the same matter 
and otherwise as above. The defendants were found guilty on all 
the counts. They set up the First Amendment to the Constitution 
forbidding Congress to make any law abridging the freedom of 
speech, or of the press, and bringing the case here on that ground 
have argued some other points also of which we must dispose. 

It is argued that the evidence, if admissible, was not sufficient 
to prove that the defendant Schenck was concerned in sending the 
documents. According to the testimony Schenck said he was 
general secretary of the Socialist party and had charge of the 
Socialist headquarters from which the documents were sent. He 
identified a book found there as the minutes of the Executive 
Committee of the party. The book showed a resolution of August 
13, 1917, that 15,000 leaflets should be printed on the other side 
of one of them in use, to be mailed to men who had passed 
exemption boards, and for distribution. Schenck personally at- 
tended to the printing. On August 20 the general secretary’s re- 
port said “Obtained new leaflets from printer and started work 
addressing envelopes” etc.; and there was a resolve that Comrade 
Schenck be allowed $125 for sending leaflets through the mail. 
He said that he had about fifteen or sixteen thousand printed. 
There were files of the circular in question in the inner office 
which he said were printed on the other side of the one sided circu- 
lar and were there for distribution. Other copies were proved to 
have been sent through the mails to drafted men. Without going 
into confirmatory details that were proved, no reasonable man 
could doubt that the defendant Schenck was largely instrumental 
in sending the circulars about. As to the defendant Baer there 
was evidence that she was a member of the Executive Board and 
that the minutes of its transactions were hers. The argument as 
to the sufficiency of the evidence that the defendants conspired to 
send the documents only impairs the seriousness of the real 
defence. 

It is objected that the documentary evidence was not admissible 
because obtained upon a search warrant, valid so far as appears. 
The contrary is established. Adams v. New York, 192 U. 8. 585; 
Weeks v. United States, 232 U. S. 383, 395, 396. The search war- 
rant did not issue against the defendant but against the Socialist 
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headquarters at 1326 Arch Street and it would seem that the 
documents technically were not even in the defendants’ possession. 
See Johnson v. United States, 228 U. 8S. 457. Notwithstanding 
some protest in argument the notion that evidence even directly 
proceeding from the defendant in a criminal proceeding is excluded 
in all cases by the Fifth Amendment is plainly unsound. Holt v. 
United States, 218 U. S. 245, 252, 253. 

The document in question upon its first printed side recited the 
first section of the Thirteenth Amendment, said that the idea em- 
bodied in it was violated by the Conscription Act and that a con- 
script is little better than a convict. In impassioned language it 
intimated that conscription was despotism in its worst form and a 
monstrous wrong against humanity in the interest of Wall Street’s 
chosen few. It said “Do not submit to intimidation,” but in form 
at least confined itself to peaceful measures such as a petition for 
the repeal of the act. The other and later printed side of the sheet 
was headed “Assert Your Rights.” It stated reasons for alleging 
that any one violated the Constitution when he refused to recognize 
“your right to assert your opposition to the draft,” and went on 
“If you do not assert and support your rights, you are helping to 
deny or disparage rights which it is the solemn duty of all citizens 
and residents of the United States to retain.” It described the 
arguments on the other side as coming from cunning politicians 
and a mercenary capitalist press, and even silent consent to the 
conscription law as helping to support an infamous conspiracy. 
It denied the power to send our citizens away to foreign shores to 
shoot up the people of other lands, and added that words could not 
express the condemnation such cold-blooded ruthlessness deserves, 
etc. etc., winding up “You must do your share to maintain, sup- 
port and uphold the rights of the people of this country.” Of 
course the document would not have been sent unless it had been 
intended to have some effect, and we do not see what effect it could 
be expected to have upon persons subject to the draft except to 
influence them to obstruct the carrying of it out. The defendants 
do not deny that the jury might find against them on this point. 

But it is said, suppose that that was the tendency of this circular, 
it is protected by the First Amendment to the Constitution. Two 
of the strongest expressions are said to be quoted respectively from 
well-known public men. It well may be that the prohibition of 
laws abridging the freedom of speech is not confined to previous 
restraints, although to prevent them may have been the main pur- 
pose, as intimated in Patterson v. Colorado, 205 U. 8. 454, 462. 
We admit that in many places and in ordinary times the defend- 
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ants in saying all that was said in the circular would have been 
within their constitutional rights. But the character of every act 
depends upon the circumstances in which it is done. Aikens v. 
Wisconsin, 195 U. S. 194, 205, 206. The most stringent protec- 
tion of free speech would not protect a man in falsely shouting fire 
in a theatre and causing a panic. It does not even protect a man 
from an injunction against uttering words that may have all the 
effect of force. Gompers v. Bucks Stove & Range Co., 221 U. 8S. 
418, 489. The question in every case is whether the words used 
are used in such circumstances and are of such a nature as to 
create a clear and present danger that they will bring about the 
substantive evils that Congress has a right to prevent. It is a 
question of proximity and degree. When a nation is at war many 
things that might be said in time of peace are such a hindrance to 
its effort that their utterance will not be endured so long as men 
fight and that no Court could regard them as protected by any 
constitutional right. It seems to be admitted that if an actual ob- 
struction of the recruiting service were proved, liability for words 
that produced that effect might be enforced. The statute of 1917 
in par. 4 punishes conspiracies to obstruct as well as actual ob- 
struction. If the act (speaking, or circulating a paper), its ten- 
dency and the intent with which it is done are the same, we per- 
ceive no ground for saying that success alone warrants making the 
act a crime. Goldman v. United States, 245 U.S. 474, 477. In- 
deed that case might be said to dispose of the present contention 
if the precedent covers all media concludendt. But as the right to 
free speech was not referred to specially, we have thought fit to 
add a few words... . 
Judgments affirmed. 


3. Organization and Work of the Committee on Public 
Information 


War Cyclopedia: A Handbook of Ready Reference on the Great War, 60; 
62-63; 99; Committee on Public Information, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, 1918 


The Committee on Public Information was established by execu- 
tive order of the President April 14, 1917, and consists of the 
Secretaries of State, War, and Navy, with Mr. George Creel as 
civilian chairman. It furnishes an official channel for information 
concerning the purposes and conduct of the war and co-operates 
with the newspapers both in publishing information about army 
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and naval matters that should be known by our own people and in 
suppressing those facts which would aid the enemy. The Com- 
mittee now conducts: 


1. a division of news which supervises and distributes news 
“releases” from the civil and military departments ; 

2. a daily Official Bulletin; 

3. a division of civic and educational co-operation which pre- - 
pares and circulates the Red, White and Blue and the War 
Information pamphlets ; 

4, Four-Minute Men who speak in moving-picture theaters ; 

5. public speaking in which the more extensive speaking cam- 
paigns are co-ordinated ; 

6. syndicate features; 

7. a division of films; 

8. a division of pictures ; 

9. a division of foreign language papers; 

10. a division of distribution ; 

11. woman’s war work; 

12. division of reference ; 

1 HS eas We i 

14. advertising ; 

15. foreign educational work; and 
16. business management. 


The committee aids and encourages all agencies engaged in the 
patriotic support of the national cause, 


(a) Division of Cwie and Educational Co-operation 


The following are the titles of some of the pamphlets issued by 
this division, with the names of their authors or editors: 


How the War Came to America, a compilation of official messages 
and documents. 

National Service Handbook, description of all civic and military 
organizations in any way connected with the war. 

The Battle Line of Democracy, a collection of American war poetry 
and prose. 

President’s Flag Day Speech, with Evidence of Germany’s plans. 

Conquest and Kultur, by Professors Wallace Notestein and Elmer 
H. Stoll of the University of Minnesota. 

German War Practices, by Professor Dana Carlton Munro of 
Princeton University. 
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War Cyclopedia, edited by Professors Frederic L. Paxson of the 
University of Wisconsin, Edward 8. Corwin of Princeton Uni- 
versity, and Samuel B. Harding of the University of Indiana. 
It contained over 1,000 articles covering all phases of the war. 

The War Message and the Facts Behind It. 

The Nation in Arms, two addresses by Secretaries Lane and Baker. 

The Government of Germany, by Professor Charles D. Hazen of 
Columbia University. 

The Great War: From Spectator to Participant, by Professor 
Andrew Cunningham McLaughlin of the University of 
Chicago. 

War of Self Defense, addresses by Secretary of State Lansing and 
Assistant Secretary of Labor Post. 

American Loyalty. 

American Interest in Popular Government Abroad, by Professor. 
Evarts B. Greene, of the University of Illinois. 

Home Reading Course for Citizen Soldiers. 

First Session of the War Congress, compiled by Charles Merz. 

The German War Code, by Professor James Wilford Garner of the 
University of Illinois. 


Conquest and Kultur 


This pamphlet was issued and distributed free by the Committee 
on Public Information ; the general nature of it is indicated by 
the subtitle, “Aims of the Germans in Their Own Words.” 
In 16 sections it gives the German views and plans on the 
following topics: “The Mission of Germany,” “World Power 
or Downfall,” “The Worship of Power,’ “War as a Part of 
the Divine Order,” “War as the Sole Arbiter,’ “Economic 
Necessity of Expansion,’ “Germany the Ruler of Middle 
Europe,” “Expansion to the Southeast,” “Subordination of 
France,” “Sea Power and Colonial Expansion,” “The Lost 
Teutonic Tribes,” “Dispossessing the Conquered,” “The Pan- 
German Party,” “Pan-Germanism and America,” “Pretexts 
for War,” “The Coming War,” “The Program of Annexa- 
tions.” 

A map in colors shows the Pan-German plan in Europe and Asia. 


(b) The Four-Minute Men 


This is a nation-wide organization of volunteer speakers who 
make brief addresses in motion-picture theaters under Government 
authority. There are now (November, 1917) over 15,000 “Four- 
Minute Men,” and the organization is growing rapidly. They speak 
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on subjects assigned from week to week by headquarters, which is 
at 10 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. In a letter dated Novem- 
ber 9, 1917, President Wilson said: “May I not express my very 
real interest in the vigorous and intelligent work your organization 
is doing in connection with the Committee on Public Information? 
It is surely a matter worthy of sincere appreciation that a body of 
thoughtful citizens, with the hearty co-operation of the managers 
of the motion-picture theaters, are engaged in the presentation and 
discussion of the purposes and measures of these critical days. 
Men and nations are at their worst or at their best in any great 
struggle. The spoken word may light the fires of passion and un- 
reason or it may inspire to highest action and noblest sacrifice a 
nation of freemen. Upon you Four-Minute Men, who are charged 
with a special duty and enjoy a special privilege in the command 
of your audiences, will rest in a considerable degree the task of 
arousing and informing the great body of our people so that when 
the record of these days is complete we shall read page for page 
with the deeds of army and navy the story of the unity, the spirit 
of sacrifice, the unceasing labors, the high courage of the men and 
women at home who held unbroken the inner lines. My best wishes 
and continuing interest are with you in your work as part of the 
reserve officers corps in a nation thrice armed because through 
your efforts it knows better the justice of its cause and the value 
of what it defends.” + 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. Learn the exact wording of the guarantee of freedom of speech 
as given in Amendment I to the United States Constitution. 

2. What do you understand the above provision to mean in time 
of peace? 

3. Does it mean the same in time of war? Explain fully, citing 
case. 

4, Analyze critically the effect of such a policy as is permitted in 
time of war, under the reasoning of the court in Schenck v. U. S. 

5. Writing in 1919, Cobb says for five years they—meaning the 
government—“‘goose-stepped” public opinion. What does he 
mean ? 

6. What are the two channels by which the government may control 

public opinion? If either method of control must be exercised, 

which is preferable? Reasons. 

What two types of propaganda does Cobb describe? 

What differences may be noted between government propaganda 

and private propaganda? 


Cos. 





*[See Creel and Lasswell, cited above.] 


10. 
pels 


12. 


14. 


15. 
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. What is a publicity agent? How does he tend to confuse public 


opinion? Is this intentional? Why or why not? 

What does Cobb mean by “the terrorism of mass thought” ? 
What is Cobb’s attitude toward the United States Constitution ? 
Criticize, either favorably or unfavorably. 

How does a supersensitive conservatism foster revolution ? 

What was the Committee on Public Information? How was 
it organized? What work did it do? What methods did it 
use ? 

What comment would you make, either favorable or unfavorable, 
upon the nature of the publications issued by the Committee ? 
Who were the Four-Minute Men? Comment upon their work. 


TOPICS FOR FURTHER INVESTIGATION AND 
DISCUSSION 


Much has been written on the problem of the outlawry of war; 
much of this centered around the Protocol for the Outlawry of 
War, in the framing of which Professor James T. Shotwell had 
a leading part. For a discussion of both sides of the question, 
see Robert Lansing, “The Fallacy of ‘Outlaw War’,” Independent, 
August 16, 1924, and Senator Borah’s reply, “Public Opinion 
Outlaws War,” Independent, September 13, 1924. See also the 
sermon delivered at Geneva, at the opening of the League of 
Nations Assembly by Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, September 13, 
1925. It was called “A Christian Conscience about War.” 
Other figures later than those quoted above show that approxi- 
mately 75,000 men acted as Four-Minute Men. Over 150,000 
trained men and women devoted their entire time to the work of 
the Committee on Public Information. Several hundred trans- 
lators kept in touch with the foreign language press and supplied 
articles to this press. Exhibits of material were held which in 
Chicago alone were attended by two millions of people in two 
weeks. The advertising writers, arts and newspapers were 
mobilized for campaigns. In addition to printed material, 
speeches, motion pictures, etc., the telegraph, cable, wireless, 
posters and signboards were used. 


Much of this campaign was aimed at public sentiment, public 
emotion, public indignation, and patriotic fervor, but the vast ma- 
jority of the efforts were concentrated upon public opinion. The 
people were not only stirred and moved but were deeply convinced 
in a way which would not have been possible by mere emotional 
appeal. 

—James T. Younc, University of Pennsylvania. 
At the 1926 Annual meeting of the International Advertising 
Association (formerly the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
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World) in Philadelphia, advertising was urged as a means of 
bringing about world peace, by Mr. Charles Lyon Chandler, vice- 
president of the Corn Exchange Bank of Philadelphia. 
“Just as duelling was stopped by public opinion, so, when we are 
really resolved to stop war, wars will cease.” From a recent 
address of Lord Cecil. Is this analogy a good one? Reasons? 
President Lincoln once asked: “Must I shoot a simple-minded 
soldier boy who deserts, while I must not touch a hair of the 
wily agitator who induced him to desert?” How would you 
answer this question? How has the Supreme Court answered it? 
Comment on the following from Sir Martin Conway, The Crowd 
in War and Peace, 172-173 (Longmans, Green, 1915) : 


Mr. Winston Churchill stated the crowd’s claim in naked simplicity 
when he said, “Whenever private privilege comes into collision with 
the public interest the public interest must have right of way.” Thus 
if I am the owner of a rare and beautiful picture, that is obviously a 
case of private privilege; as obviously it is to the pubiic interest that 
they should be able to see it. I am therefore to be compelled to show 
it to them! I would sooner burn it than suffer such compulsion. 
What is mine I will show if, when, and to whom I please. An 
individual’s private rights are always liable to interfere with some 
public interest, but all the pleasure of life consists in the possession 
and jealous maintenance of such rights. If a man does not wish to 
fight for his country is it right to compel him to do so? Suppose 
he knows himself to be a constitutional coward. One of the finest 
musical artists in the world told me that he was a hopeless coward 
and that nothing on earth could make him face even the noise of the 
firing of a gun, to say nothing of his dread of a bullet. Why should 
he be compelled to fight for his country? He did not make himself 
or select his own nerves and character! This is an extreme case. In 
time of war the relation of the citizen to his nation is changed, but 
in times of peace the limitation of public despotism over the indi- 
vidual is necessary in the ordinary affairs of life. 


For an interesting description of the hysteria of the war period, 
see Frederic C. Howe, The Confessions of a Reformer, Chap. 
xxvil (Scribner’s, 1925). Chap. xxviii deals with the “Liberals 
and the War.” 

For a discussion of morale in war-time, see Robert H. Gault, 
Social Psychology, 192-199 (Holt, 1923); also G. Stanley Hall, 
Morale (Appleton, 1920). 

What would you set down as the chief cause of war? 

The following deal especially with freedom of speech and dis- 
cussion in war-time: 

Elihu Root, “The War and Discussion,” in The War, Russian 
and Political Addresses (Harvard University Press, 1918). 
E. L. M. Burns, “The Mind of the General,” American Mercury, 

February, 1918. 


ak 
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Carroll, “Freedom of Speech and of the Press in War Time: 
The Espionage Act,” Michigan Law Review, XVII, 621. 

Hall, “Free Speech in War Time,” Columbia Law Review, XXT, 
526. 

What is there in the state of the public mind in time of war that 

has a bad effect in the time of peace which follows? 

Drummond and Hunt, Persistent Questions in Public Discussion, 

reprint William James, “Moral Equivalent of War” and G. 

Lowes Dickinson, “The Future of Militarism.” See also George 

Wheeler Hinman, Jr., “The Moral Value of War,” Forum, July, 

1925. 

Make a thorough study of public opinion in the United States at 

the times of the various wars in which we have been engaged. 

The study of the Mexican War and of the Spanish-American 

War should be particularly useful for this purpose. 

The following poem was reprinted in the Syracuse Post-Standard, 

December 29, 1926. It is an excellent example of the hate cul- 

tivated assiduously in time of war: 


These lines were taken from the body of a dead Yankee on the 
battlefield of Ream’s Station, by a Georgia soldier belonging to 
Young’s brigade: 


Oh, may that cuss, Jeff Davis, float 

On open sea, in open boat, 

In Iceland cold, without a coat; 
Glory, hallelujah! 


Without a compass, sail or oar, 

A million miles away from shore, 

Where mighty. waves like mountains roar; 
Glory, hallelujah! 


May sharks devour him, stem and stern, 

A whale engulf him down in turn 

And the devil get the whole concern; 
Glory, hallelujah! 


Oh, may the cursed traitor dwell 

In the darkest pits of deepest hell 

And gnash his teeth and groan and yell; 
Glory, hallelujah! 


And, ’mid his roars and frantic cries, 
Oh, make eternal ashes rise 
And blow forever in his eyes; 

Glory, hallelujah! 


In burning brimstone may he be— 
Halle-hallelujah— 

While little devils dance in glee, 

Then lock the door and lose the key; 
Glory, hallelujah! 
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15. 


16. 


1%, 


18. 


A college student who was only eight years old at the time of the 
reports of the German atrocities in the early days of the War 


‘writes: “The reports of these atrocities committed by the Ger- 


mans against the Belgian peasants gave me a feeling of hatred 

for the Germans. Although I now have no such feeling of 

hatred, when I read a book or see a moving picture recalling 
these incidents, the old feeling returns.” 

Make a study of the use of placards, slogans, and decorations 

in the formation of war opinion. See G. Stanley Hall, Morale 

—The Supreme Standard of Life and Conduct, Chap. v. 

The following references are important: 

G. Stanley Hall, Morale—The Supreme Standard of Life and 
Conduct (Appleton, 1920). Excellent. 

Norman Hapgood, Professional Patriots (Boni, 1927). An ex- 
posure of the organized effort to exploit the patriotic impulses 
during ‘and since the war, in the U. S. 

John Dickinson, The Building of an Army: a detailed account 
of Legislation, administration, and opinion in the U. S., 1915- 
1920 (Century, 1922). 

George Oreel, How We Advertised America (Harper, 1920). 

Will Irwin, A Reporter at Armageddon (Appleton, 1918). 

Norman Angell, The Public Mind, especially Chap. i (Dutton, 
1927). 

W. D. Wallis, Introduction to Sociology, Chap. . xx (Knopf, 
1927). 

J. G. Randall, Constitutional Problems under Lincoln (Appleton, 
1926). Chap. xix is a study of the relation of the government 
to the press during the Civil War. 

H. D. Lasswell, Propaganda Technique in the World War (Knopf, 
1927). This book describes very clearly the process used in 
1917-18; it might serve as a manual of directions if a similar 
situation were to arise in the future. 

Sir Douglas Brownrigg, Indiscretions of a Naval Censor (Doran, 
1920). 

An investigation of the work done by the various societies and 

associations working for peace would be very interesting. The 

following list is from The World Tomorrow, 1927: 


International 
Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom, 522 17th 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
World Alliance for International Friendship Through the Churches, 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
World Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Society to Eliminate the Economic Causes of War, Wellesley, Mass. 
National 
American Friends Service Committee, 20 South 12th Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 
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Fellowship of Reconciliation, 383 Bible House, Astor Place, New 
York City. 

National Council for Prevention of War, 532 17th Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Peace and Service Committee, Yearly Meeting of Friends, Race 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

War Registers League, 260 West 11th Street, New York City. 
Quite recently a number of studies have been made of the state 
of public opinion in one country, on a war that was going on in 
another: 

Helen G. McDonald, Canadian Opinion on the Civil War, a 

Columbia University thesis (Longmans, Green, 1926). 
Jonathan French Scott, Five Weeks: The Surge of Public 

Opinion on the Eve of the Great War (John Day, 1927). 
There are several other such studies. 

Time, October 17, 1927, reported the following inscription as 
having been adopted for the Louvain Library: 


DESTROYED BY TEUTONIC FURY; RESTORED BY AMERICAN GENEROSITY. 


What is the effect of this likely to be on the public opinion of 
the future? The following was suggested as a substitute: 


DESTROYED BY WAR; RESTORED BY AMERICAN LOVE. 


Would it have been better? Compare the inscriptions on some 

of the monuments erected in the South after the Civil War. 

The World Tomorrow frequently has important articles on war 
and war psychology, as in November, 1927, when articles by 
John Dewey, Edward Alsworth Ross, Philip Marshall Brown, 
and others, appeared. 

The most recent book on The Outlawry of War is by Charles 
C. Morrison (Willett, Clark & Colby, 1927). 

A business man’s plan for the “Short Circuiting of War” ap- 
peared in the Forum, May, 1927. 


‘Walter Hines Page on “Opinion in War-time” : 


In a letter of April 28, 1917, to Arthur W. Page, he wrote: 

I cannot conceal nor can I express my gratification that we are 
in the war. I shall always wonder but never find out what influence 
I had in driving the President over. All I know is that my letters 
and telegrams for nearly two years—especially for the last twelve 
months—have put before him every reason that anybody has ex- 
pressed why we should come in—in season and out of season. And 
there is no new reason—only more reason of the same old sort—why 
we should have come in now than there was why we should have come 
in a year ago. I suspect the pressure of the press and of public 
opinion really became too strong for him. And, of course, the Peace- 
Dream blew up. 


And this from a letter to the same person, December 23, 1917: 
After describing the feeling of utter depression among the 
British higher officials, he goes on to say that 
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23. 


Some conspicuous men who have always been sober, have taken to 
drink. The very few public dinners that are held are served with 
ostentatious meagreness to escape criticism. I attended one last week 
at which there was no bread, no butter, no sugar served. All of 
which doesn’t mean that the world here is going to the bad—only 
that it moves backward and forward by emotions; and this is 
normally a most unemotional race. Over work and the loss of sons 
and friends—the list of the lost grows—always make an abnormal 
strain. The churches are fuller than ever before. So, too, are the 
“parlours” of the fortune-tellers. So also the theaters—in the effort 
to forget one’s self. There are afternoon dances for young officers 
at home on leave: the curtains are drawn and the music is muffled. 
More marriages take place—blind and maimed, as well as the young 
fellows just going to France—than were ever celebrated in any year 
within men’s memory. Verse-writing is rampant. I have received 
odes and sonnets celebrating the Great Republic and the Great 
President to fill a folio volume. Several American Y. M. C. A. 
workers lately turned rampant Pacifists and had to be sent home. 
Colonial soldiers and now and then an American sailor turn up at 
our Y. M. C. A, huts as full as a goat and swear after the event 
that they never did such a thing before. Emotions and strain every- 
where! 


On the subject of war censorship, Mr. Page wrote in his Christ- 
mas letter, 1915, to Mr. F. N. Doubleday: 


Since I wrote the first part of this letter, I spent an evening with 
a member of the Cabinet and he told me so much bad military news, 
which they prevent the papers from publishing or even hearing, that 
tonight I almost share this man’s opinion that the war will last 
till 1918. That isn’t impossible. 


And later, on May 4, 1917, he wrote: 


Of course, the submarine may torpedo Lloyd George and his 
Government. It looks very like it may overturn the Admiralty, as 
Gallipoli did. If this public finds out the whole truth, it will pope 
somebody’s head. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 
INTERNATIONAL PUBLIC OPINION 


It seems sometimes that many of us have been too impatient 
at the difficulties of getting a satisfactory public opinion on 
questions of international affairs, for here one has all of the 
obstacles encountered in the effort to get a good public opinion 
on foreign problems of the citizen’s own country, plus many 
more. If it is difficult for us to be nationally minded, how 
much more difficult is it to be internationally minded, and think 
in the terms of many nations in addition to our own? And if 
it has taken us all these years to make the little progress we 
have made thus far in interesting the people in the foreign 
affairs of their own nations, why should we be discouraged that 
in the period of a quarter of a century, we have not succeeded 
in getting a real international public opinion ? 

Perhaps a hurried glance at certain features in the history 
of our own country will help. It was, we may recall, in 1753 
at the Albany Congress that some of the earliest serious dis- 
cussion of plans of union took place. It was at that time that 
Benjamin Franklin made his oft-quoted remark to the effect 
that if we did not all hang together, we would all hang sepa- 
rately. From that time until the new government was actually 
established in 1789, the discussion of plans of union was con- 
tinuous. The work of the Committees of Correspondence, and 
the First and Second Continental Congresses of the Revolu- 
tionary period were rounds in the ladder upon which we slowly 
climbed. At length we succeeded in getting the Articles of 
Confederation—crude, imperfect, in many respects ineffective, 
but marking another round in the ladder by which we rose. 

In the interim, all of the states framed new constitutions, 
revised their colonial charters, or extended the life of the 
charters, permitting them to serve as constitutions. Jealousy, 
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rivalry and animosity developed between the states with regard 
to commercial and other matters. A number of times efforts . 
were made to call the states together for commercial con- 
ferences, but these fizzled out. Various efforts were made to 
amend and strengthen the Articles by the regularly prescribed 
means, but always to no avail. 


Now it happened about this time (1785) that Maryland and 
Virginia were endeavoring to reach an agreement concerning the 
navigation of the Potomac. Commissioners from these two states 
met for this purpose at Mt. Vernon, Washington’s home. Having 
reached an understanding among themselves, they proposed that 
Pennsylvania be asked to join. Then the Maryland legislature 
asked that Delaware be also brought into the matter, with a view 
to framing a uniform commercial system for all four states. Thus 
the project enlarged until in the end James Madison persuaded the 
legislature of Virginia to invite all the states into conference. 
Accordingly all thirteen states were asked to send delegates to a 
convention to be held at Annapolis in 1786 to consider the trade 
interests of the Confederation and “how far a uniform system in 
their commercial regulations may be necessary to their common 
interest and their permanent harmony.” The response, however, 
was disappointing, for when the convention met, only five states 
were represented.*| The others did not seem to be sufficiently in- 
terested. Consequently the Annapolis convention did not feel that 
it would be worth while for it to take up the task for which it had 
been called together. Alexander Hamilton of New York, however, 
suggested that another attempt be made on a broader scale. It was 
his opinion, and also the opinion of other leaders, that the various 
states would take more interest in a conference for revising the 
Articles of Confederation, and not called merely to discuss com- 
mercial regulations. Accordingly resolutions were adopted point- 
ing out the critical condition of affairs and asking all the states 
to send representatives, not less than three or more than seven, to 
a convention to be held in Philadelphia the next summer.” 

So the convention met in the summer of 1787, the Constitu- 
tion was framed, in due time adopted and put into effect. Some 

*Nine states appointed delegates but only Virginia, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania and.Delaware were actually represented. 

?From William Bennett Munro, The Government of the United States, 
30, revised edition. (Copyright, 1925, by the Macmillan Company; re- 


printed by permission). See William ©. Morey, Diplomatic Episodes 
(Longmans, Green, 1925). 
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of the states delayed, to be sure, just as some of the states have 
delayed in joining the League—the United States included. 
The government was established, but seventy years after its 
establishment, the people of the United States fought a terrible 
civil war to find out whether or not the government which they 
had established was, to use a slang phrase, an honest-to-goodness 
government, capable of sustaining itself even against serious 
odds. That was more than a hundred years after the first talk 
of union began! And our problem concerned only the people 
of one country—not the people of the world! 

Perhaps, remembering as someone has said, that analogies 
never crawl on all fours, the Hague Conferences may be roughly 
compared to the Continental Congresses. Then came the World 
War, and the new constitutions in many states throughout the 
world, particularly in Europe; then the League of Nations 
covenant, perhaps an analogy to the Articles of Confederation 
—or, if fortune favors us, even to the Constitution itself. Who 
knows ? 

If this analogy is worth anything at all, it shows that we 
are making progress internationally—slowly, perhaps, but 
nevertheless, progress. If we can continue our efforts and im- 
prove their effectiveness, there is no reason why, some day, we 
should not meet with genuine success. 

The first selection of the chapter gives a brief survey of the 
rise of the spirit of international co-operation, and a description 

- of some of the forms in which it has been expressed. This is 
followed by an excerpt from Professor Moon’s handbook, im- 
portant to every student of international affairs, presenting in 
outline form some salient points in the relation of the press 
to international public opinion. The third selection stresses 
the importance of publicity as an aid in the settlement of 
international disputes by the League of Nations, while the 
fourth suggests a method for the control of the international 
mind on economic matters. The fifth selection presents a pro- 
gram for the future. The ideal of popular control over foreign 
affairs may not be realized for some time, but Mr. Houghton’s 
argument seems essentially sound, and there is no good reason 
why it should not one day become a reality. Charles A. Beard 
has referred to this address in glowing terms, as one of the 
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most significant and statesmanlike utterances that has come to 
his attention. The concluding selection deals with the making 
of the international mind, suggesting practical methods by 
which real progress might be made. 


1. The Rise of International Co-operation 


JAMES T. YounG, The New American Government and Its Work, Chap. xxix 
abridged, revised edition (Macmillan, 1923) 


Trade routes do not stop at national boundaries. Railway lines 
ignore the colors of the map. Chicago must phone to Toronto and 
the City of Mexico. Local metes and bounds—what are they to a 
wireless current with its freight of ideas, trade messages, and even 
political propaganda? Against these ambassadors of world co- 
operation the forces of isolation and separatism now wage a losing 
contest. 

But they struggle right valiantly, and their present influence and 
power are not to be underestimated. There are still great inequali- 
ties in civilization which form barriers between peoples. There are 
differences of race, of language, of beliefs, and standards of living, 
which, under the guise of patriotism, may always be fanned into 
violent hatreds by the zealous agitator. There are abundant trade 
rivalries and territorial ambitions which may be used to arouse 
latent distrust and suspicion. Most potent of all, there are power- 
ful interests and cliques in industry, trade, and finance, whose aims 
conflict with international understandings and who seek to exploit 
national power in order to promote their own ends. Recently © 
there have developed in several leading countries, special journal- 
istic interests which on all occasions fan the flames of national 
prejudice. With avidity they seize upon and exaggerate or distort 
any slight international difference, even the casual utterances of 
minor politicians and newspapers abroad. This is a cheap and 
profitable way of building both a large circulation and a reputation 
for watchful patriotism. The real costs are paid by. the broader 
commercial interests of the country. In appraising the list of 
forces just described we find that as between individuals so also 
between nations, the real differences are less important than the 
fancied ones. An adroitly fed suspicion is a stronger cause of 
national belligerancy than is a real competition in business. This 
fact must be fully recognized in estimating the possibilities of co- 
operation among peoples. 
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How shall we co-operate? What shall be the method, the form, 
and the leadership of that closer relation which greater nearness 
and accessibility are now creating? Some have said, the over- 
lordship of a single nation or race of “supermen,” to which all 
others by sheer force of conquest must bow the knee. Others say, 
the universal revolutionary uprising of the international “prole- 
tariat” which, casting aside all fetters of law, government, caste, 
and property, and ignoring racial and national differences, shall 
unite to form the world state. Still others say, the peaceful, volun- 
tary gathering together of existing nations in an association of 
peoples, with regular organs for expressing and applying world 
public opinion. 

Although it seems clear that a more effective world co-operation 
is now impending, it is still far from certain which of these methods 
shall ultimately be employed. That all three should be tried on a 
gigantic scale within the short six-year period from 1914 to 1920 
is unmistakable evidence of the trend of events. 

The third plan makes a strong appeal to those who believe in 
growth rather than revolution. It is not only voluntary and 
peaceful, but it also follows the natural tendency of certain definite, 
well-established precedents in existing unions. We are prone to - 
speak of all international plans and systems as pleasing and harm- 
less dreams for the future, but in truth they have been a steadily 
growing reality since 1865. There are already several distinct 
fields in which the nations, recognizing their mutual interests, and 
with no thought either of “superman” or of “revolutionary prole- 
tariat,” have voluntarily come together and devised legal unions to 
conduct their common enterprises. Let us glance at some of these 
unions and observe their operation and value. 

The International Telegraphic Union. This association was first 
formed in Paris by the treaty of 1865 and was somewhat remodeled 
by the treaty of 1875. It possesses two regular organs of govern- 
ment: the Conference, a legislative body composed of delegates 
from the member states, and the Permanent Bureau, an adminis- 
trative body for continuous action. The Conference makes the ad- 
ministrative rules of the Union and prescribes the various details 
of the international telegraphic business. But it may not change 
the treaty or convention on which the Union itself is based. 

This can be done only by a formal action of the national govern- 
ments which are members. The chief work of the Conference and 
of the Permanent Bureau under its direction, is to provide ap- 
paratus for rapid transmission, to fix the hours for the transac- 
tion of telegraphic business at international offices, to determine 
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the form in which telegrams are to be written, their classification, 
and the methods of counting words, the charges or rates, the codes 
or methods of transmission, the settlement of accounts between the 
national administrations, and the regulation of international tele- 
phone service. The Union is chiefly composed of States which have 
government telegraph systems; but private.companies are admitted 
to membership without a vote.? 

The Universal Postal Union. Formed in 1875, this essential 
system performs the following services: transmission of postal 
matter through all the countries belonging to the Union; the fixing 
of charges for transit through intermediate countries; arbitration 
of all postal differences and disputes among the national adminis- 
trations; the fixing of responsibility for loss of mail matter; and 
the butablishinent of a Union postal rate. 

The principles upon which the Union rests and operates are set 
forth in a treaty or convention signed by the members. This 
treaty also provides for administrative regulations to be made by 
the Congress. These cover the details of postal management such 
as the charges for postage, the regulations of size and weight of 
mailable matter—which matter shall be excluded from all inter- 
* national mails—the preparation of postage coupons—which are 
accepted in all countries—the details of transport, and the postal 
accounting system. 

The authorities of the Union are: a Congress, meeting when two- 
thirds of the members request ; it may make changes in the organ- 
ization and powers of the Union to take effect when ratified by the 
member nations; a Conference of delegates to handle the details 
of administrative rules; this body seldom meets because the other 
authorities are sufficient; and the International Postal Bureau at 
Berne, Switzerland. The Bureau arbitrates disputes, publishes an 
international postal magazine, settles accounts between the mem- 
ber nations, collects and distributes information on postal regula- 
tions, receives proposals for changes in the regulations of the 
Union, and circulates these between the different sessions of the 
Goingwehe 

There are over eighty nations, including colonies, represented in 
the Congress, each by one vote. Expenses are divided among tlie 
members according to their classification in seven groups, each 
group being determined by its size and the amount of postal inter- 


*The Wireless Union. Substantially the same form of international 
government and administration has been adopted by the Union for the 
regulation of wireless telegraphy, founded by the Convention of 1906 and 
amended in 1912. 
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course which it originates. Each nation retains the postal charges 
which it receives for matter sent out by it. 

This Union shows several features of unusual interest. It oper- 
ates with such quiet effectiveness that its organization is com- 
paratively unknown and only the results of its work are seen. The 
newspapers give it no space on the front page. It is not an arena 
for the dramatic and sensational clash of national interests. Yet 
it offers a striking proof of the possibilities which lie in genuine 
international co-operation. Again, it is unusual in the remarkable 
confidence which the national governments show in its administra- 
tion, and the comparative freedom which the Postal Congress 
enjoys. This body usually assumes that the changes which it pro- 
poses in the rules and organization will be adopted by the member 
nations, and goes ahead sometimes without even waiting for their 
final acceptance. In America the President has even been allowed 
to enter into postal conventions or agreements affecting the Postal 
Union without the usual consent of the Senate, which is required 
for treaties, 

Protection of Patents, Trade Marks, and Copyrights. Is there 
a common interest in the safeguarding of literary and industrial 
property? Should an author or inventor in one country be aided 
and encouraged through the protection of his writings and dis- 
coveries by other countries? Or are science, literature, and art to 
be dealt with as strictly national products and shall each people 
pirate the intellectual property of others? Shall each allow its 
citizens to take without payment the music, literature, and inven- 
tions of foreigners because they are foreign? 

The expense and inconvenience of separately registering a trade 
mark, taking out a patent, or securing a copyright in each civilized 
country early attracted attention to the possibilities of international — 
co-operation in these fields. The Conference of Paris in 1880 led 
to a series of later agreements protecting patent rights and trade 
marks. They established certain rules by which the citizens of 
any member nation could readily avail themselves of the patent 
laws of other members. A central Bureau was established at Berne, 
Switzerland, which conducted the administrative work of the 
Union, while legislation and proposals for changes in national laws 
were prepared by a general Conference of delegates. The Bureau 
investigated national patent laws, collected and distributed statis- 
tics and information, and published a magazine dealing with trade 
marks and patents. At first its powers were limited to this list, 
but later it was authorized to register trade marks. By this im- 
portant step a simple recording of the mark in Berne automati- 
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cally registers and protects it in all the countries subscribing to 
the arrangement. The registration fees are distributed among the 
States adopting the plan. 

In 1886 and 1908 a similar protection for copyrighted works was 
established. Later these systems were combined in the Bureau of 
Industrial Property and placed under the control of the Swiss 
Department of Foreign Affairs. The expenses of the associated 
bureaus are borne by the member States in proportions fixed by the 
agreements. The United States has a limited membership in this 
Union, but does not protect foreign copyrighted publications un- 
less printed in this country. Fortunately the foreign nations have 
not taken a similar view, but have adopted a broad policy of reci- 
procity in the safeguarding of literary property. 

International Institute of Agriculture. In 1905, at a Confer- 
ence called by King Victor Emanuel, of Italy, at the suggestion of 
an American, Mr. David Lubin, the International Institute was 
formed. It is a clearing-house of information on farm conditions, 
conducts research in co-operation, farm credits and insurance, wages, 
markets, prices, and statistics. Its estimates of crop yields are 
universally used. It also gives notice of the rise of new plant dis- 
eases, their location and the methods of combating them; it brings 
to the attention of all governments the important resolutions of in- 
ternational farming congresses and societies, or other scientific 
bodies which bear on agriculture. The permanent office is at Rome. 
Although the founders intended the Institute to be an active ex- 
change for farm products, a labor office, a sales and purchasing 
agency, and a credit and insurance bureau, also a means of secur- 
ing protective laws for agriculture, these objects were not approved 
by the governments represented, and as a result private associa- 
tions have been forced to undertake this work. The Institute has 
become a means of exchanging information only. 

International Unions in Hurope. A number of highly successful 
international governing bodies have at various times been formed 
on the Continent. When competition between beet-sugar pro- 
ducers became so acute that government subsidies were offered by 
each nation to promote its foreign sugar trade, such an extreme 
rivalry developed that the beet-growing countries were exporting 
sugar to America and England at a loss and making this up out 
of their national treasuries. In order to end this ruinous compe- 
tition an international commission was formed which abolished all 
direct and indirect government bounties and laid taxes on sugar 
coming from nations that granted such bounties. The commission 
succeeded in its efforts and greatly benefited the nations concerned. 
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Some large European rivers such as the Danube and the Rhine 
flow through different national territories. When each of these 
nations makes its own rules on the river channel, the tolls and fees 
to be charged, the dredging arrangements, and similar regulations, 
there is apt to be an excessive burdening of river traffic by heavy 
taxes and the gradual choking up of the river channel. Yet such 
rivers may form a remarkably cheap avenue of entrance to points 
many hundred miles in the interior and may be the means of 
marketing immense quantities of goods to and from a great dis- 
tance. In order to maintain this important traffic, international 
commissions have been formed both for the Rhine and the Danube, 
with such success that none of the nations concerned would now go 
back to the old plan. Such a river commission fixes the duties or 
taxes to be levied on navigation through the river, dredges the 
channel by its own machinery, makes rules for safety and naviga- 
tion of the stream, fixes the toll charges, licenses the pilots, lighters 
and tugs, sets up channel markers, manages some of the more im- 
portant wharf and dock centers at the mouth of the river, etc. The 
Danube commission has brought order out of chaos, has increased 
the minimum depth of the channel from 9 feet to 24, reduced — 
wrecks by 90 per cent, and lowered navigation duties 60 per cent.’ 

The international regulation of freight rates on railways traversing 
several countries has also been successfully undertaken in Europe. 
A union of railway freight transportation fixes through freight 
rates, provides for the free interchange of freight between different 
railway lines, makes rules governing the kinds of merchandise 
which shall be carried, the packing and transport of dangerous and 
breakable articles, the responsibility of each railway line for losses 
and delays, the arbitration of controversies between different rail- 
way administrations, uniform bills-of-lading, and provides for 
through tickets and through freight shipments. A central bureau 
at Berne, Switzerland, acts as a clearing-house of information and 
settles claims between administrations. 

The Union of American Republics. The Pan-American Union, 
as it is called, is chiefly a bureau of information. But it also drafts 
projects of arbitration and promotes by diplomatic, financial, and 
economical conferences a better understanding of and a more har- 
monious relation between the nations of the Western Hemisphere. 
Its permanent office is at Washington and it has established a 
special commission on international law at Rio de Janeiro. One of 
its most valuable functions is an attempt to simplify the rules of 
customs administration in the Americas. It undoubtedly forms the 


2See Sayre, International Administration (Harper, 1918). 
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nucleus of what may readily develop into a permanent Pan-Ameri- 
can Conference to deal with the distinctive problems of the Western 
Hemisphere. 


2. The Press, Propaganda, and Public Opinion in International 


Affairs 


ParkEeR THomAs Moon, Syllabus of International Relations, 203-206 


(Maemillan, 1925) 


A. The Press and International Relations 

Tremendous power of the daily and periodical press in mold- 
ing public opinion 

Increasing attention given to foreign affairs by larger 
journals 

Indifference of most smaller journals and of the reading 
public 

Some defects of the press 


if 
HP 


3. 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


Rumors and errors 

Numerous premature reports of death of Kaiser, of 
Lenin, of Villa 

Premature news of armistice in November, 1918 
Premature announcement of mobilization in German 
press, 1914 

Frequent rumors introduced with the phrase, “A high 
official informs me”; “It is semi-officially stated 
that ...”5; “I have it on good authority that...” 
Use of such formulas to advance views of foreign offices 
Sins of omission 

Deliberate suppression of news in some cases, and 
censorship in war time 

Normal tendency of press to print matter that has 
“news value” or “human interest” and to suppress less 
interesting, but perhaps more important news 
Inevitable ignorance regarding secret diplomacy 
Accounts of outbreak of war in 1914 as an illustration 
of incompleteness of information offered by press 
Prejudice and partisanship 

Frank partisanship of most newspapers and many 
magazines 

Tendency of correspondents of newspapers to introduce 
partisanship into news dispatches by choice of adjec- 
tives, by introductory “interpretation” of the news, by 
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sarcasm, by omitting facts contrary to their own or 
editor’s views 
Influence of cartoons in giving prejudiced and dis- 
torted view of news 

(d) Influence of business interests 
Coloring and selection of news by news agencies 
Editors’ fear of printing news which will antagonize 
readers, diminish circulation, or alienate advertisers 
Occasional interference of financial backers, owners, or 
advertisers, with editorial policy 


B. Other Agencies of Information and Misinformation 
1. Government publications 
(a) Publication of treaties and of some diplomatic notes 

as a regular practice of most governments—value of 

U.S. Treaty Series; Foreign Relations; British and 

Foreign State Papers; British Command Papers; 

French Yellow Books, ete. 

(b) Tendency of governmental publications, especially in 

war, to distort the facts 

(i) Sins of omission, examples 
Incompleteness of German White Book, which 
purported to contain the truth about the outbreak 
of the Great War but omitted incriminating docu- 
ments 
Publication of innocuous’ agreement by France 
and England in 1904, but non-publication of 
secret articles regarding Egypt and Morocco 
Non-publication of secret treaties defining war 
aims by Allies during Great War 

(ii) Exaggerations . 
Italian note to Turkey, September 28, 1911, 
claiming that economic development of Tripoli 
was “a vital interest of the very first order” to 
Italy 
German official statements since the Peace Con- 
ference, exaggerating Germany’s inability to pay 
reparations 
Official communiqués regarding “victories” 

(iii) Errors 
Premier Giolitti’s statement (December 5, 1914) 
that Austria proposed attack on Serbia in 
August, 1913 (really July, 1913) 
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Error of date in French Yellow Book concerning 
outbreak of Great War 

(iv) Deliberate misrepresentation 
German official statement in White Book of 1914 
that France had attacked Germany 
Napoleon’s untruthful bulletins regarding battles, 
ete. 

Bismarck’s modification of the Ems telegram 
(c) Contrast. between unfairly selected and scanty docu- 
ments published during the war, and later publications 
such as the Russian documents, the Grosse Politik series 

(German official documents), and the Austrian docu- 

ments 

Politicians and Statesmen 

(a) Tendency of all public speakers to exaggerate, over- 
state, over-simplify the facts 

(6) Tendency to appeal to emotion and prejudice by means 
of catchwords, slogans, and “oratory” 

(c) Tendency to tell he public what it wants to hear and 
to avoid unpleasant facts 

(d) Distortion of facts by personal and partisan views 

(e) Occasional deliberate falsification by unscrupulous 
politicians 

Military and naval officers 

(a) Tendency of some officers to give unduly pessimistic 
views of international relations, in order to emphasize 
need of increased armaments 

(6) Psychological effect of continual planning for war with 
any possible opponent; tendency of officers to speak 
and think as if war were imminent—example, Bernhardi 

(c) False impressions thus created, often unintentionally 

Private organizations 

(a) Importance and diversity of organizations 

(i) Army and Navy Leagues, National Security 
League, and their counterparts in foreign coun- 
tries, agitating for increased armament 

(ii) Pavifist and antimilitarist organizations 

(iii) Missionary propaganda, relating to colonies, 
Turkey, China, ete. 

(iv) Association ie the Protection of American Rights 
in Mexico; Council of Foreign Bondholders, and 
similar organizations of powerful economic in- 
terests 
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(v) Political parties 

(b) Injustice of condemning all such “propaganda” ; neces- 
sity of propaganda in the formation of public opinion 

(c) Importance of knowing the special interests or ulterior 
motives, if any, which an organization represents, be- 
fore giving credence to its propaganda 

5. Attempts to use schools, colleges, and universities as agencies 

of propaganda 

(a) Important function of educational institutions in laying 
foundations for future public opinion by supplying 
general views and principles to rising generation 

(b) Tendency of most teachers to inculcate patriotism ; but 
of some to teach pacifism 

(c) Tendency of politicians and of public, in some cases, to 
insist on teaching nationalism, glorification of past 
wars, perpetuation of traditional national enmities 

6. Foreign propaganda agencies 

(a) American propaganda against German -autocracy dur- 
ing Great War 

(6) British, French, German propaganda in United States 
during ths War 

(c) Circulation of pamphlets and news bulletins by foreign 
agencies such as French Bureau of Information in 
United States even in peace times 

(d) Propaganda, chiefly by speeches, as a function of for- 
eign ambassadors 

(e) Worldwide Bolshevik propaganda 

(f) Importance of remembering that foreign propaganda is 
conducted chiefly to serve the interests of the govern- 
ment conducting it 


C. Psychological and Other Obstacles to Intelligent Public Opinion 
1. Lack of accurate information 

(a) Secrecy of much diplomacy (above) 

(b) Incompleteness and inaccuracy of press information 
(above) 

(c) Distortion of facts by propaganda (above) 

(d) Difficulty of knowing what to select from vast Roun 
of governmental and private publications, good and 
bad, on international relations; especially on economic 
aspects 

2. Popular indifference to accurate information; tendency to 
ask for opinions rather than facts 
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3. Lack of sufficient education, particularly in foreign lan- 
guages, recent history, and economics, on the part of the 
majority of the common people, to afford a basis for intelli- 
gent opinion on complicated international affairs 

4, Inferior mentality of some, and mediocre mentality of many, 
as an insuperable obstacle to intelligent comprehension of 
international relations 

5. Tendency of ill-informed persons to over-simplify foreign 
problems, through ignorance of details 

6. Fondness for catchwords and_ slogans :—“democracy,” 
“autocracy,” “no entangling alliances,” “Huns,” “Hang the 
Kaiser,” “Gott strafe.England,”’ “Yellow Peril,” etc. 

%. Emotionalism—tendency to be swayed by likes and dislikes, 
by excitement, anger, fear, and pride, regardless of facts 
and logic : 

8. Herd instinct—tendency of human beings to think and feel 
what their neighbors think and feel, especially in time of 
warlike excitement * 


3. Publicity as an Invaluable Aid to the League of Nations 


Henry R. Carey, “Publicity Is Invaluable Aid to the League in Settlement 
of Disputes,” League of Nations News, December, 1927 


The publicity attendant on certain Assembly and Council meet- 
ings is often exceedingly useful in promoting agreement in inter- 
national affairs. This is not to say that open diplomacy can or 
should be used always. An example of secret diplomacy which 
was on the whole not evil but good, was Theodore Roosevelt’s ulti- 
matum to the German Kaiser that Germany must withdraw her 
warships from their blockade of the Venezuelan coast in 1902. 
Examples of open diplomacy with good intentions and good re- 
sults are numerous. The test of correct diplomacy appears to be, 
not whether it is open or secret, but rather whether its motives are 
co-operative and ethical or the reverse. 

Open diplomacy obviously has its limitations. very business 
man knows that it would be impossible to arrive at the terms of a 
contract, if every step in the preliminary negotiations were pub- 
lished in the press. The same is true of international treaties, and 
of many agreements arrived at in private session by Committees of 
the Council and Assembly. Public meetings, especially those of 


+(Numerous references and bibliographical lists will be found in the 
volume from which this outline is taken.] 
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the Council and Assembly, are, however, exceedingly useful in edu- 
cating public opinion, through the press representatives at Geneva, 
in introducing certain question marks into the thinking portion 
of the public mind, and in informing it on League progress in 
solving various riddles. 

Publicity is useful, also, in breaking down resistance in one’s 
adversary when it is apparently unreasonable. If, for example, 
Council delegate A thinks that delegate B is showing a stubbornness, 
in private sessions, based on mere obstructionism, A may say to B, 
“Very well, will you defend your position before the bar of world 
opinion?” At this point B, if he realizes that he has a weak case 
—that the facts are not on his side—is very apt to capitulate. If, 
however, B accepts the challenge to a public debate, he then puts 
his best arguments before the opposite party and the world, and, 
after convincing his “constituency” at home that he is loyally de- 
fending their cause, he is soon in a position (with their backing, 
and with the encouragement of other Council members) to make a 
graceful compromise. A recent example of this particular use of 
public discussion is the wide open debate before the Press of the 
world, during the Forty-fourth Council, between France and Ger- 
many over the vexed question of the policing of the Saar Valley. 
This “open covenant openly arrived at” settled a very serious dis- 
pute over a very minor issue, between two major powers, in the 
course of a single day. This triumph for open diplomacy and for 
the League is all the more notable because Messrs. Briand and 
Stresemann, usually so peaceably inclined, were on this occasion in- 
flamed by the national opinion behind them into something ap- 
proaching truculence. But while at first neither would so much as 
look at the other, the Italian Council delegate, to whom the issue 
was a matter of indifference, sat where he could look at them both. 
Gradually, through his good offices, the French and German dele- 
gates, formerly and since so friendly, were induced again to look 
each other full in the face. Settlement quickly followed. Inci- 
dentally, this episode leaves room for hope that in future very few 
disputes between the strongest League powers will get any where 
near the mobilization stage. The old jibe that the League is good 
only for handling the differences of the weaker nations was, in this 
case at least, proved to be out of date. 

It is sometimes said by the cynics that there is no such thing as 
an International Mind at Geneva. They say that there is no Inter- 
national Mind apart from occasional limited conferences in which 
the delegates from various countries happen to compromise and 
agree; but that whenever the delegates do not agree, there is ob- 
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viously no International Mind. Such a statement is partly true 
and partly false. It is false in that it ignores completely the 
League principle, which is also the principle in all arbitration, of 
neutral third party judgment. 

Wherever under League or World Court auspices, you call in a 
third neutral party to help to decide a dispute between two nations, 
there you have third party judgment, with the sanction of the na- 
tions behind it, and there most emphatically you do have the Inter- 
national Mind. It is immaterial whether that neutral party is a 
Committee or Sub-Committee of the League, or the Council, or 
someone in the Secretariat, or the World Court itself. 

League officials, realizing that the objective, scientific, unimpas- 
sioned International Mind is best developed in neutral arbitra- 
tors, have employed them dozens of times with conspicuous suc- 
cess. Their use is part of the regular League technique. Thus the 
International Mind, on the question of forestalling frontier dis- 
putes in the Balkans, is centered largely in the brains of an English- 
man and two Swedes, while Spanish and other neutral mentality 
provided a settlement in the Italo-Greek dispute over Corfu. In 
the magistrate or in the judge is found the interpersonal mind. 
In the United States Supreme Court is lodged the Interstate Mind. 
And in the neutral arbitrators of the League and World Court is 
the International Mind. In each case it is a matter of third party 
judgment, backed by authority. 


4, The International Chamber of Commerce: for the Control 
of the International Mind on Economic Matters 


Freperick P. Keprret, “The International Chamber of Commerce,” 
International Conciliation, May, 1922. 


No single factor in the whole range of international conciliation 
is quite so important as that of the relations between business men 
of different countries. Here the most frequent and the most con- 
tinuous contacts are made, and nowhere is the international mind 
more needed. 

Economic problems have, furthermore, taken the place of prob- 
lems of religion and of dynasty as offering the greatest danger of 
future wars, and misunderstanding and bitterness of spirit among 
business men are therefore doubly dangerous. 

While there are, of course, exceptions in certain countries and in 
certain trades, in general, business men have not been organized 
for co-operation either nationally or internationally. As a result, 
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they have never, as such, had a voice in world affairs in the sense 
that labor has had a voice, or science. This has proved particularly 
unfortunate now that economics has come to occupy the center of 
the field of attention. Too many diplomats and legislators are 
amateur economists, and the world sorely needs a check on their 
well-meaning but often ill-advised efforts. 

To meet this international need of giving business a voice, 
international congresses of Chambers of Commerce had been held, 
beginning in 1906 and continuing until 1914, when some two 
thousand delegates assembled in Paris. Between these congresses, 
little or nothing was accomplished, and such momentum as the 
congress had developed was soon lost. The meetings were, of 
course, interrupted by the war. After the Armistice the men in- 
terested in the movement, recognizing the ineffectiveness of inter- 
mittent effort, sought to correct this by providing a continuously 
operating nucleus, and continuous contact between that nucleus 
and a wide-spread membership. 

The idea of an International Chamber of Commerce, instead of 
a series of congresses of Chambers, took birth at the great Inter- 
national Trade Conference held at Atlantic City on the invitation 
of the National Chamber of Commerce of the United States, in 
November, 1919. Committees of American, British, French, Ital- 
ian and Belgian business men, appointed at that time, came to- 
gether at Paris in June, 1920, adopted a constitution, and organ- 
ized an international headquarters in Paris. The first annual 
meeting of the International Chamber of Commerce was held in 
London, June, 1921. 

The function and organization of the Chamber, as expressed in 
its constitution, are as follows: 


To facilitate the commercial intercourse of countries, to secure 
harmony of action on all international questions affecting finance, 
industry and commerce, to encourage progress and to promote peace 
and cordial relations among countries and their citizens by the co- 
operation of business men and organizations, devoted to the develop- 
ment of commerce and industry. 

The International Chamber is a confederation of the main eco- 
nomic forces of the countries included in its membership, united in 
each country by a national organization. 


Its principal features are: 


A council 

General meetings 
National committees 
International headquarters 
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Its means of action are: 


Conferences of experts 


Referenda 

Inquiries of economic nature and publication of the results 
thereof 

Such other means of action as may from time to time be found 
desirable 


It must be recognized that this program is not only a vital one 
but it is a peculiarly difficult one to put into operation. It would 
be impossible to over-estimate the extent to which prostration, not 
only physical but spiritual, followed the war; but had there been no 
war the world would, in any case, be facing the necessity for pro- 
found changes in its way of doing things. Business laws and busi- 
ness habits were developed under conditions fundamentally different 
from those which exist to-day. Quantity production, the scramble 
for raw materials, the wireless, the airplane and many other new 
factors would all have had to be reckoned with in any event, and 
new bottles found for the new wine. 

The plan of organization of the International Chamber was. not 
created a priort, but developed from the experience of the business 
men of the United States in building up their great National 
Chamber of Commerce. Modifications, naturally, had to be made 
to meet the international problems of the new organization but, 
in general, the scheme is that of the American National Chamber. 
The entire voting power lies in the organization members, each 
organization member being itself a Chamber of Commerce, a trade 
association or other grouping organized for the general good arid not 
for financial profit. Hach member has one or more votes, accord- 
ing to its size and character, and contributes proportionately 
towards the expenses of the Chamber. In addition, there are asso- 
ciate members—firms or individuals—without votes, but entitled to 
the services of the Chamber and to participation in its discussions. 

Strictly speaking, countries or nations are not members of the 
International Chamber, but in order that any country may be rep- 
resented in the directing body—the Council—that country must 
already have organized a national group, accepted by the Chamber 
as representative of its financial, industrial and commercial in- 
terests. In some countries such a group already existed; in most 
it had to be created, either de novo or by a grouping of existing 
organizations. The financial interests, in general, had to be tied 
in to a closer organization with the manufacturing and commercial. 

This national group, or a committee selected by it, has the fol- 
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lowing functions: To name directors and alternates to serve on the 
Council of the International Chamber; to nominate members for 
the International Committees; to recommend for election candi- | 
dates for organization and associate membership in the Chamber; 
and to express a national opinion upon any matter of international 
importance coming before the Chamber. 

The number of directors from each country depends upon the 
amount of its external commerce. Most have the maximum num- 
ber, three; one country has two, and four have one director each. 
The Council decides as to the affiliation of new national groups; 
it elects members; it approves the plans for general meetings and 
follows up the work of meetings already held. It appoints such 
committees as may be required and exercises a general oversight 
over international headquarters. 

The personnel of the general headquarters, at present estab- 
lished in Paris, 33, rue Jean-Goujon, consists of the President 
and the Secretary-General and his staff. Resident administrative 
commissioners, appointed by the several national committees, are 
in daily contact with the work of the headquarters. 

In general, the functions of the international headquarters are: 


1. To carry out the specific instructions of the general meetings 
and the Council; 

2. To organize the administrative work of the Council and Com- 
mittees ; 

3. To provide a service of research and information; 

4. To conduct a campaign of education regarding matters of 
international business interests; and 

5. In general, to maintain the closest possible contact with the 
membership, both directly and through the National Com- 
mittees. 


None of these bodies can commit the International Chamber 
to any policy or to any expression of judgment, nor can they modify 
the existing constitution or by-laws. Power of action in these fields 
les with the organization members, expressed either through their 
votes at a general meeting, in the adoption of resolutions or 
amendments to the constitution, or by their replies to a referendum 
upon any subject approved by the Council and distributed to the 
membership by mail. 

This type of organization has certain definite advantages. In 
the first place, provision is made for continuity of policy and action, 
and for constant and fruitful communication between the central 
administrative body and organizations and individuals represen- 
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tative of each nation. Under it the Chamber should be able to 
build up a program of increasing importance and range, but at 
the same time the danger of purely personal or local enthusiasm is 
properly safeguarded. 

The most significant fact, however, is the independence of the 
International Chamber from government control or government 
influence. This has not been as easy to accomplish and maintain 
as an American reader might suppose, because all through Europe 
the Chambers of Commerce of the different cities have quasi- 
governmental relations and functions; for example the 50 centimes 
and 1 franc notes, with which recent visitors to Paris are only too 
familiar, are issued not by the government or by the municipality 
but by the Chamber of Commerce of Paris. It is, furthermore, the 
habit throughout Europe to appeal for government subsidies for 
any work of public interest, and the insistence of the American 
organizers of the International Chamber that funds must come 
from membership fees and not from appropriations was at first 
not understood. It is now becoming generally realized, however, 
that complete independence is the only condition under which the 
Chamber can grow to its full influence and really serve to express 
the business man’s point of view, and the other countries are mak- 
ing renewed efforts to provide their share of the necessary expenses 
through additions to the membership lists. 

Perhaps it will give a better understanding of how the machinery 
works if a single case, one of several which might be selected, is 
followed through its various steps. At the organization meeting 
in Paris, 1922, a resolution was adopted favoring the establishment 
of an international system of commercial arbitration. The Coun- 
cil authorized the appointment of a committee on this: subject, the 
members being suggested by the various national groups. This 
committee studied the question, particularly with a view to profit- 
ing by the experience of existing systems of trade arbitration, as 
for example, the code for general arbitration established be- 
tween the business men of North and South America and the 
special systems in the cotton, silk and other industries. Through 
the Administrative Commissioners it obtained the judgment of the 
various national committees upon the question, and it soon devel- 
oped the inherent difficulties of the situation, due in the main to 
the fact that while some nations believe in the necessity of legal 
enactment to carry out the terms of an arbitral decision, others 
prefer to rely upon the moral sanction which can be exerted by 
business organizations upon a recalcitrant member. The commit- 
tee drafted and re-drafted codes of arbitration to meet the situa- 
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tion as they saw it, and submitted their final draft to one of the 
major group committees of the Chamber, engaged in preparing 
the program of the forthcoming annual meeting, that on Distribu- 
tion. This committee presented these codes for consideration by 
the Distribution group at London. It should be noted that in the 
organization of the annual meetings, each proposal for action is 
debated in the appropriate group meeting (Finance, Production, 
Transportation, Distribution, etc.) before being brought up for 
vote at a general meeting of the Chamber. After a thorough dis- 
cussion by the Distribution group, a resolution was formulated and 
presented for vote at a general session. This resolution, which was 
adopted unanimously, approved in principle the work of the special 
committee; it delegated to the Council the authority for putting 
a scheme of arbitration into operation, but it requested a further 
study of the details of organization and provided that the final 
draft embodying the results of such further study should be 
approved by the Council before the plan goes into operation. Dur- 
ing the summer, the special committee has been reconvened; it has 
taken into consideration all the suggestions developed in the dis- 
cussion at the group meeting; it has consulted other experts in the 
field; it made a detailed report of progress to the Council, and 
has been instructed to bring in the codes as finally amended for 
approval in March. 

At this London Congress thirty-six countries were represented. 
As the results of a week’s deliberation, twenty-seven resolutions 
were unanimously adopted. These resolutions indicate the range 
of the interests of the members of the Chamber. They may ke 
briefly summarized as follows: 


I. Urging relief from double taxation on international trade, 
and specifying certain principles looking toward such relief. 
II. Supporting the Ter Meulen plan for export credits. 

III. Endorsing the recommendations of the Brussels Finan- 
cial Conference, and making specific recommendations 
in the interests of rectifying and stabilizing foreign ex- 
change. 

IV. Recommending the abolition of restrictive measures upon 
foreign banks. 

V. Recommending an early study of the problem of conflict- 
ing legislation regarding bills of exchange. 

VI. Encouraging economy of fuel. 

VII. Co-operating with existing agencies in the development of 
standardization. 

VIII. Recommending the discouragement of government control 
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and the encouragement of private enterprise in all lines of 
industry and commerce. 

Encouraging all movements calculated to lessen waste in 
raw materials. 

Providing for the development of industrial sections in the 
International Chamber, and co-operation with existing in- 
dustrial international organizations. 

Urging the principle of freedom of export throughout the 
world for the basic raw materials (other than food). 
Subject to the receipt of special funds, authorizing a survey 
of the construction industry throughout the world. 
Authorizing the establishment of an International Bureau 
of Statistics in raw materials. 


XIV & XV. Dealing with commercial arbitration. 
XVI & XVII. Looking toward international protection of industrial 


D-Og BE 
pa bee 
XX. 
XXT. 
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XX. 


XXIV. 


XXV. 


property, including trade-marks. 

Authorizing a committee in the interests of unification of 

tariff nomenclature. 

In favor of reciprocity of treatment for commercial travelers. 

Urging moderation in import and export tariffs. 

Approving in principle the convocation of an International 

Congress on Calendar Reform. 

Supporting the action of the Barcelona Conference on 

freedom of communications and of transit. 

Urging improvement of transportation facilities: 

a. As to a Channel tunnel between England and France, 
and the inauguration of sea-train ferries, where feasible. 

b. For international freight train service. 

c. For co-operation between business men and governments 
for the improvement of telegraph and telephone facilities. 

Looking toward the unification of commercial practice: 

In the measurement of ships’ tonnage. 

In facilitating combined transport by rail and sea. 

By uniformity in bills of lading. 

Regarding dangerous merchandise. 

In the definition of trade terms. 

Regarding port conditions and charges. 

ookide to the removal of obstacles to commerce: 

a. In the creation of additional free zones in seaports. 

b. For the restoration and extension of International Postal 
Service. 

c. For the return to pre-war conditions regarding passports 
and visas. 


3 eS SS 


XXVI & XXVII. In the interest of the restoration of the devastated 


regions, urging the completion of the reparation agreement, 
and the appointment of an International Financial Com- 
mittee to study the conversion of the German bonds, etc., 
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also authorizing a study of the reconstruction situation in 
Poland. 


During the one year of the Chamber’s active existence, the mem- 
bership roll has grown to three hundred and eighty-five organiza- 
tions and five hundred and twenty-eight associate members. Na- 
tional Committees are organized in the following countries: Argen- 
tina, Austria, Belgium, Czecho-Slovakia, Denmark, France, Great 
Britain, Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Poland, Spain, 
Sweden and the United States, and they have designated their repre- 
sentatives in the Council of the Chamber. Other countries main- 
tain close relations with international headquarters, and the follow- 
ing will soon complete the formalities for national representation : 
Greece, Indo-China, Japan, Norway and Switzerland. 

The International Chamber has inaugurated a campaign of edu- 
cation, looking toward the better organization of the business in- 
terests of each country and, as has already been pointed out, has 
succeeded in bringing together for a common purpose, often for 
the first time, the best representatives of commerce, finance and 
industry. It has established personal contacts of inestimable 
value, and it has developed friendly and mutually helpful relations 
with other international organizations. It has laid a foundation, 
through technical studies and conferences leading to mutual un- 
derstanding, for the solution of some of the most irritating and 
dangerous of the present handicaps to international trade. Its 
service of information, already modestly started with a series of 
digests and abstracts of matters of world interest, and by specific 
researches at the request of individual members, should soon grow 
to a point where the members can regard their dues, not only as a 
contribution to a good cause, but as a practical investment. 

The Chamber should look forward to collecting, through its 
national representatives, and distributing broadcast, accurate and 
disinterested information regarding business conditions throughout 
the world, and to bringing pressure to bear, where necessary, on 
business organizations and firms in support of a high standard of 
business ethics. It should be able before long, by bringing about 
mutual concessions and agreements, to simplify and clarify many 
steps in international business procedure which are. now unneces- 
sarily complicated and time-consuming. 

Probably the last field in which it will exert a direct and con- 
trolling influence will be upon governments, but there is no reason 
for a lack of confidence as to ultimate success in this field also. 
The Chamber of Commerce of the United States started its cam- 
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paign for a national budget at Washington eight years ago, and 
its efforts have only just been crowned with success. 

It should be noted that the handicaps under which international 
trade is now suffering are not entirely due to legislation, but per- 
haps even more to executive orders, decrees and rulings made by 
government officials. Due to the necessity for prompt decisions 
during the war, officials greatly increased the range of their dis- 
cretionary powers, sometimes in accordance with legislation on the 
subject, more often without such legislation; and, in general, they 
have shown great reluctance to return to their former narrower 
functions. This means that the relations of the Chamber, both 
direct and through its National Committees, bring it into contact 
not only with legislatures but with a great number of administra- 
tive officials. The hope of early accomplishment in the field of 
administrative reforms is, on the whole, brighter than in the case 
of legislative reforms. 

The Chamber is still poor in this world’s goods; in fact, it must 
give up many fruitful fields of endeavor for this reason. It has, 
however, been richly served in the presence and continued interest 
of men of real significance in world affairs. The best known ex- 
perts in finance, in transportation, in manufacturing and in mer- 
chandizing have gladly accepted membership on the International 
Committees, and have worked hard upon them. The attendance 
at committee, council and general meetings has been uniformly 
good, and the five hundred delegates who attended the annual 
meeting left London with the conviction that on the human side 
the experiment of establishing an International Chamber has al- 
ready been fully justified. 

Financially, it is to be hoped that the Chamber will soon receive 
from memberships, its sole source of income, at least three times 
its present revenue. It could spend that sum, and more, in the 
interest of international good will and understanding without 
reaching the average cost of one minute of the Great War. 


5. A Plan by Which ‘‘We, the People,’’ May Secure World 
Peace 


AMBASSADOR A. B. HoucutTon, an address at the Harvard Alumni Exer- 
cises, June 23, 1927 


I want to talk to you a little while today about Peace. What I 
have in mind to suggest, briefly, is certain considerations which 
would seem to indicate, if a more durable peace between them 
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‘is desired, that the great self-governing peoples must undertake a 
new experiment in democratic government and extend the right of 
suffrage into international affairs. You understand, of course, that 
I am speaking for myself alone. What I shall say must not in any 
way be accepted as the position of the government. I can only 
hope, however, that, if nowhere else, it will find some approval 
among those tens of millions of plain American men and women 
who want a durable peace and who are eager and willing to co- 
operate with other peoples to create a durable peace provided 
always that, in so doing, they are not asked to violate their own 
instinctive and fundamental political ideals and beliefs. 

The difficulty of promoting a peace by agreement among the 
great self-governing Powers roots in the fact that those charged 
with political authority assume the inevitability of war. They are 
ready to agree that peace is desirable and that war is a frightful 
expensive and irrational method of settling international disputes. 
In view of human experience, however, they see.no other alterna- 
tive. They are compelled, they say, to take human facts as they 
find them. And deep down in human nature they find racial and 
national instincts and prejudices which when appealed to have 
hitherto always resulted in a war spirit. They see no reason to 
believe that any other result may be expected in any future useful 
now to contemplate. 

Whatever else may be said to substantiate such a view of the 
ultimate relations between the self-governing nations, it plainly 
does not conform exactly to historical fact. War does not origi- 
nate from time to time simply in a sudden and uncontrollable im- 
pulse on the part of one of these great national masses to go out and 
slaughter another. War is possible, no doubt, because these masses 
are willing, under condition, to fight. But these conditions are 
themselves an integral part of the problem. Before a war is con- 
ceivable, there must be an issue. And that issue, broadly speaking, 
is the outcome of a series of mancouvers by which the masses 
concerned are brought into positions of opposition. Obviously 
this manoeuvering is not done by the masses themselves, Collec- 
tively and as individuals they have little, if anything, to do with 
the subtle and gradual shifting of international relationships. 
Their interests are directed to the more humble and prosaic tasks 
of earning a living. The maneuvering is done by groups of men 
called governments. These little groups seek constantly and nat- 
urally to gain supposed advantages of one sort and another for 
their own nationals. Out of their efforts to enlarge or to strengthen 
or to maintain the interests entrusted to their charge, the masses 
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they represent are gradually manceuvered into positions which, to 
say the least, cannot easily be surrendered. If the process con- 
tinues, sooner or later a situation arises in which an agreement 
between these small groups becomes impossible. Then, on the 
ground that their lives and families, and property are somehow 
involved and endangered, these great masses of men and women, 
aroused by every power of organized appeal and propaganda, are 
ordered under arms, .and war follows. The entire process is in 
control of the smaller groups. They make the issue. They de- 
clare the war. The masses they control simply obey. Having put 
this power, or left this power in the hands of their governments, 
they find themselves at the critical moment, substantially helpless. 
And so, as individuals, they merely accept the decision and go out 
to pay the bills of war with their bodies and perhaps with their 
souls, in the hope that, if not they, then those who come after them 
may reap a benefit in some measure proportionate to its cost. And 
even the very men, through whose instrumentality, consciously 
or unconsciously, this dreadful catastrophe has been brought about, 
explain it on the ground that human nature being what it is, any 
other determination was impossible—and will be, either now or 
hereafter. 

Now war may be in fact the inevitable result of a serious clash 
of national interests. It is possible that no method of reaching a 
peaceful settlement can be devised. But certainly we have no rea- 
son to base that assumed failure upon some inherent weakness of 
human nature. That simply begs the question. War can be said 
to be inevitable only if we assume, first, that the conditions which 
from time to time have led to war were themselves the result of a 
process of necessity, and, second, that the conditions under which 
men have been brought to fight in times past were, in fact, those 
precise conditions under which they would have fought if given a 
choice. Neither of these assumptions can possibly be maintained. 
It is conceivable, to say the least, that, considering the cost, the 
great masses of human beings involved might have preferred some 
other method of settling any particular dispute. And we know 
that the conditions which hitherto have led to war are the result 
of human volition and deliberate choice—not of the populations 
involved, but of their governments. Even if we admit, as perhaps 
we must, that as long as governments possess the power, first, to 
create conditions which ultimately result in a clash of national 
interest, and second, by declaring war, to force those issues to a 
test of armed strength,—even if we admit, under these circum- 
stances, that history will merely repeat itself and war more or less 
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inevitably follow, we have no reason to admit that a similar result 
would follow if the power to declare war were in the hands of the 
populations. That is precisely what we do not know. The experi- 
ment has never been tried. And there are considerations which, 
apparently, point the other way. 

First, the great self-government peoples have shown themselves 
competent to manage their domestic affairs. Foreign Affairs are 
merely an extension of domestic affairs. There is nothing mys- 
terious about them. They are not a sort of arcana, wherein the 
laws of common morality are excluded and in which only cynical 
gentlemen of bilingual attainments are competent to play a réle. 
They are in the main simply the natural and beneficial outcome of 
a desire to trade. They become potentially dangerous only when 
men who temporarily possess power undertake, for a supposed na- 
tional advantage, to infringe either the liberties or the possessions of 
a neighboring people. Then they become very dangerous indeed. 
But in so far, at least, as the great self-governing peoples are 
concerned, does a sound foreign policy now necessitate either? Or 
is such an effort as likely to grow out of great masses of men and 
women, whose interests le primarily in peace, as out of small 
groups of men who think, perhaps, they can better the relations 
between them, and sometimes as history has shown us, are willing 
to take a chance? It is conceivable, indeed, that what men call 
‘national destiny” might safely be left to work itself out more 
slowly and in its own way, and without quite so much conscious aid 
and direction. 

Second, war has steadily increased its demands. Once it could 
be waged with profit. Now no gain can equal its cost. Once it 
could be waged by a relatively small proportion of the populations 
involved. Now it embraces all. Men and women alike must con- 
tribute to its will to destroy. Its proportions have become so for- 
midable and its demands and consequences so ruinous that it 
threatens to wreck civilization itself. For the wars of the civilized 
mean the break-down of civilization. Whatever may be said re- 
garding war in the past, whatever advantages may have come of 
it, whatever good it may have accomplished, to-day the situation is 
radically changed. This new democratic era into which we are 
entering, wherein production is becoming more and more a world 
process and in which the relations of each one of us is becoming 
more and more vitally dependent upon others, cannot withstand 
the shock and dislocation and waste of war as easily as societies 
more primatively organized. Some check upon the use of this 
method must be found. 
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Third, while the fundamental relations between peoples are 
based, as at present, frankly and openly upon force, fear of attack 
becomes a natural and dominent consideration within each national 
group. Out of that fear springs, as a matter of course, the desire 
to increase armaments which, except for use against each other, are 
largely unnecessary. Hach arms for defense, and each thus becomes 
potentially more able to attack and so more dangerous as a neighbor. 
What we do not always realize is that fear in this sense is fear of the 
concentrated power in the hands of governments to make war 
almost overnight. Such fear could not exist if the war-making 
power were diffused among a whole people. The tension would 
necessarily lessen. Time would be required before that power could 
again be focused. And time is the greatest ally of peace. But we 
may go even further. If this concentrated power, now in the hands 
of little groups of men called governments, were in fact diffused 
among their peoples, we may safely assert that they would be less 
inclined than now to develop situations out of which war might 
easily emerge. They could not be sure of their ability to carry such 
questionable plans through to completion. The mere fact that 
they had so managed a nation’s business as to lead it to a danger- 
ous crisis would be their condemnation. A new set of forces, not 
hitherto available to prevent war, would come into active operation. 

Fourth, the power to declare war stands on a different plane 
from all other powers of government. It is all-embracing and all- 
consuming. It subordinates all others powers to itself. It repre- 
sents the highest act of sovereignty. It is the one power which of 
all others a self-governing people would logically reserve to itself, 
since it puts in jeopardy their collective lives and property. And 
yet, strangely enough, it is the one power they do not possess. 
We create governments primarily to protect our individual lives and 
property. To that end, we make laws and set up legislative safe- 
guards, and if these prove unsatisfactory, we change them. It is 
only when all our lives and all our properties are suddenly in- 
volved in a great and supreme decision affecting peace or war that 
we cease to be self-governing. We accept the decision of others. 
The fact that self-governing peoples choose their own governments 
and are, therefore, presumably responsible for the actions and deci- 
sions of those governments, does not meet the issue. Those govern- 
ments are never elected on the precise issue of peace or war. They 
are elected on domestic grounds and for domestic reasons. And a 
government elected primarily on an issue, let us say, such as the 
tariff, may not be at all representative when suddenly confronted 
by the need of a decision involving peace or war. 
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Such considerations are of course obvious enough. No sane hu- 
man being would deny their compelling force if it were not for 
one doubt. And it is this: Are the plain men and women who 
make up the vast bulk of each of these self-governing nations as 
competent to determine if and when a war is necessary as the little 
groups of individuals who now form their government? That is 
the doubt. And the answer to that doubt depends, obviously, upon 
our belief in popular government. There was a time when the 
ability of men and women to govern themselves under any condi- 
tions was disputed—and for precisely the same reasons. History 
and the rise of self-governing states have demonstrated not only 
that they are competent, but that they are happier and safer when 
they take on themselves the responsibility of government. Now 
we find ourselves face to face with the ancient question in a new 
guise—whether, although admittedly competent to govern them- 
selves within their own frontiers, they are competent to control their 
fundamental relations, with other peoples—in other words, to de- 
termine whether, at any given time, those relations shall be rela- 
tions of peace or of war. That is the nub of the matter. The great 
peoples are now self-governing. Each of them has set up a ma- 
chinery of government which gives it effective control of its own 
domestic affairs. But in the region of international affairs, the 
existing machinery of government has never been within their 
control, and is not now. Theoretically, of course, each self-govern- 
ing people controls its relations with other peoples. Practically, 
by leaving the power to declare war in the hands of their govern- 
ments, they lose that control. It is conceivable, of course, that ow- 
ing to some inherent moral instability or lack of understanding, 
they are unfitted to assume that control—that they would treat 
lightly a decision which meant so much to them and to others and 
squander recklessly their lives and property in vain wars against 
their neighbors. But the presumption, at least, is in their favor. 
After all, it is their lives and their properties which are involved. 
And it is certainly within their power, if they will, by appropriate 
constitutional means, either to permit the continuation, of a sys- 
tem, autocratic by nature, which always has resulted in war, and 
by which, as at present, their lives and property can be taken 
without consultation with them and without effective means of 
protest, or, by agreement with other peoples, to take upon their 
common shoulders the power to decide whether, at any particular 
time, war is or is not necessary. If they choose the latter course, 
war is inevitable only insofar as they themselves want it to be. 
They will be in position to decide, for then the full power of 
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sovereignty will finally be within their grasp. Only then will 
the democratic process be complete. 

If what I have said has substantial basis im fact, it would seem 
that the time is at hand when a new experiment in democratic 
control must be made, and those peoples who have demonstrated 
their competence to govern themselves within their own national 
frontiers must assume direct responsibility for their relations 
with each other. Our governments have shown themselves unable 
to protect us against war. They continue to act along well defined 
grooves and in accordance with the dictates of a political theory 
which exalts nationalism and relies frankly upon the use of force, 
when necessary, to attain these ends. We have no apparent reason 
to hope for any change in their method and in their aims. The 
future, if they control it, seems likely to be merely an intensified 
repetition of the past. Personally I believe we cannot safely con- 
tinue to be democratic within our national frontiers and autocratic 
in our relations with the other self-governing peoples. A durable 
peace cannot be based upon force. It must, if it exists at all, be 
based upon good will. And I believe profoundly that that practical 
good-will exists, that the great self-governing peoples can safely 
trust one another, and that only a method of dealing between them, 
inherited from an outgrown system of autocratic government pre- 
vents our recognition of that great and beneficent fact. We are 
caught in a process of our own making. And we must un-make it. 

That substantially completes what I have to say. What remains 
is to discuss the means by which that possible extension of demo- 
cratic control can be put into practical effect, and into this discus- 
sion I do not propose now to enter. Nevertheless, to make my argu- 
ment complete, I must indicate very briefly two conditions which 
seem to me essential. First, if so great a political agreement is to be 
tried, it must be frankly an international experiment. It cannot 
be safely or expediently entered upon by one nation alone. Obvi- 
ously the experiment would have a greater chance of success if con- 
fined at the beginning to those peoples who are most alike in race 
and ancestry, who possess roughly the same degree of economic and 
political and educational advancement, accept the same standards 
of life, respond to the same appeals and react to the same emotions 
—in other words, the great self-governing peoples. Obviously, too, 
such a proposition can only be brought before them by the consent 
and with the co-operation of their respective governments. A con- 
ference at which each is represented would therefore be a necessary 
preliminary. Second, the object of such a conference would be, 
of course, to determine whether each of these governments is pre- 
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pared by proper legislative action to enable its people to accept 
or reject a proposition whereby a declaration of war against the 
other peoples in the group can be made only after the question has 
received the affirmative sanction of a majority of its qualified 
electors; and, following this, to enter into an agreement whereby 
in return for reciprocal pledges, each shall agree not to attack 
the others for a term of—say—one hundred years. If as a result 
of such a conference, these two propositions can be formulated and 
accepted, a day should be fixed on which all the peoples so pledged 
would be given an opportunity to vote for or against ratification 
—so that by the simultaneous action of the individual electors in 
all the great nations involved, the full responsibility for that 
agreement would be dramatically brought home to each and each 
be made aware that the issue of peace and war between them will 
thereafter be in their own hands and control. Into such a con- 
ference, it seems to me, the plain people of America would be eager 
to enter. Certainly nothing in our past, nothing in our political 
traditions, nothing in our accepted principles of government, pre- 
vents our entering into an agreement not to attack nations which 
agree not to attack us. In this way, and perhaps in this way only, 
can we join hands effectively with the other self-governing peoples 
in a common effort to secure a more durable peace. But the agree- 
ment I am contemplating must be something more than an agree- 
ment between governments. It must be an agreement be- 
tween the peoples themselves. I need hardly point out to you 
that if such an agreement could be reached, it would leave un- 
touched the relations between each of these Powers and all the other 
Powers not involved. Only, as between the peoples who made this 
compact, there would be this additional security. For as the 
chances of a lasting peace are greater in the hands of parliamentary 
governments than in the hands of autocrats, so I believe those 
chances will be greater still when in the hands of great masses of 
human beings whose interests lie in peace and who think in terms 
of peace and who know that their individual lives and property 
_ are at stake if peace is broken. At any rate so far as I can see no 

effective alternative is open. If the danger of war is to be lessened, 
a sufficient measure of control, it seems to me, can be obtained only 
when the self-governing peoples definitely and constitutionally 
take the decision into their own hands. 

Let me thank you now for the patience with which you have 
listened to me. I realize better than you possibly can how inade- 
quate is the statement I have just made. But however inadequate, 
it, at least, has this excuse—that it is an effort to point out an 
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added security against war where it is most destructive and danger- - 
ous, that is to say, between the peoples who are most alike, the 
self-governing peoples. Of course if we are content with the 
present relations between them, we need no added security. But 
in view of the war which ended only eight years ago and of the 
peace that is even now being worked out—Are we content? 


6. The Making of the International Mind 


C. Dertiste Burns, “Making the International Mind,” International 
Journal of Ethics, January, 1926 


One of the chief obstacles to peace, and therefore to the improve- 
ment of civilized life, is the continued hostility between the peoples 
and races of the world. Hostility is due in part to impulses which 
are primitive and perhaps ineradicable—such as the impulse to 
dominate over others; but in part the hostility of nations is due 
to ignorance of the true character of our own nation and of the 
elements which constitute the civilization we share. This more 
superficial source of hostility can certainly be dealt with by con- 
scious policy ; and when we have overcome ignorance we shall prob- 
ably find that we have turned the primitive impulses into channels 
less destructive than those at present followed. The policy, there- 
fore, which is summarized in what follows here is educational. Its 
purpose is the transformation of the outlook of the next generation. 

But in order to define clearly the methods by which such a trans- 
formation may be brought about, a distinction must be made be- 
tween the subject-matter of education and the educational system. 
An improvement in education involves partly a change in the 
subjects or methods of study and partly reorganization of “the 
machine,” that is to say, the schools and universities and the rela- 
tion between them. ‘Therefore the policy suggested in what fol- 
lows here would have to be worked out partly by scholars and 
teachers and partly by administrators. 


I, SUBJECT-MATTER OF EDUCATION 


History is the crucial subject. As the physical sciences trans- 
formed the material circumstances of mankind during the last 
century, so history can transform the spiritual outlook of mankind 
in this century. History should be taught with an emphasis upon 
the contributions which all nations, including our own, have made 
to a common store of knowledge and ability which we call civiliza- 
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tion. Obviously (a) the history of the child’s own country must be 
the basis of all history taught, and patriotism must be the ethical 
outlook implied in the teaching. But patriotism must be based up- 
on the knowledge of the good one’s own country has done to other 
countries. That is to say, history based on local facts must from 
the beginning interpret those facts internationally. Even the con- 
solidation of one’s own country must be regarded not simply as a 
benefit to its inhabitants, but as an opportunity for the country or 
its inhabitants to assist the rest of the world. In the same way the 
growth of the children of a family is not simply an advantage to 
themselves and their relatives, but an opportunity for their service 
in the world. 

It is essential that no opposition should be felt to exist between 
the love of one’s own country, or patriotism, and the international 
outlook. ‘The earlier forms of internationalism were either negli- 
gent of patriotism or opposed to it; but this is quite unnecessary. 
A child or an adult can love or be proud of his own country for two 
very different reasons, just as he may be proud of himself for two 
very different reasons. He may value wealth and power, and love 
of his country may involve getting for it as much territory or 
power over others, or financial opportunities, as possible. This, if 
it is patriotism at all, is an objectionable form of patriotism; for 
it is primitive and barbaric. On the other hand, a man may be proud 
of his country because of what it has done for the rest of the world, 
either by the scientific discoveries of his compatriots or by the 
skill of his compatriots as administrators and artists. Similarly, a 
man may be justly proud of the services he has rendered to his 
fellow-men. This sort of pride is not vicious, nor primitive, nor 
barbaric. So the true patriotism implies a love for one’s country as 
an instrument of service. It is the patriotism of giving, in con- 
trast with the patriotism of getting. It is a patriotism which 
brings nations together, not the barbaric localism which separates 
them. 

If a list were drawn up of the men and women of any nation 
whom other nations regarded as their benefactors, any nation 
would have ground for pride. Of course, the kind of services 
performed cannot always be understood by children or unintel- 
lectual adults. It is difficult, for example, to explain to some 
people why Beethoven and Shakespeare are regarded as bene- 
factors by others than Germans or Englishmen. It is more difficult 
to explain the benefactions we have received from mathema- 
ticians or experimentalists whose names are not generally 
familiar. But the point is that there have been in all nations 
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some men and women, not generals or admirals or politicians, 
who were “great” because of what they did for other nations as 
well as their own. These provide, so to speak, the credentials 
for our patriotism. 

The relations of nations, therefore, can be shown to be essen- 
tially useful to each; but the other side of the facts must not 
be omitted entirely. There should be a record of battles, al- 
though it must be quite subordinate in interest to the other 
instances of contact with foreign peoples. The battles must be 
treated as the unfortunate effects of obstacles in the way of the 
progress of civilization. Secondly, the record of the battles must 
not end with the words “defeat” or “victory,” but with a specific 
account of the number killed and of the results in disease, im- 
poverishment, and insecurity on both sides. It is easy to suggest 
the doubt whether, even when war has been beneficial in expelling 
foreign tyranny, another method would not have been better. The 
main point is that the patriotic emotion can be transformed into 
an impulse toward peace. The “devil” must not be allowed to 
have “all the good times.” 

b) The elements in human life which should stand out in the 
teaching of history are not political nor economic, but “cultural,” 
religious, and intellectual. That is to say, even young children 
must be told first, not about the forms of government nor about 
trade, but about how common folk lived, what they knew, and 
what they believed, what music and poetry and other art they 
had. In every period treated the comparison should be made be- 
tween our own countrymen and the inhabitants of other lands. If 
clothing and customs are referred to, the emphasis must not be 
upon economic cost or economic production, but upon taste and 
beauty and general happiness. Cultural history is not yet fully 
known, nor are there yet adequate books for use in schools. This 
is dealt with below (p. 1255). History in fact is still very crude. 
It is generally as childish as medieval science was. We have, of 
course, given up the old record of dates and names of kings; but 
we are still obsessed with machinery and external circumstances. 
Social history is still very seldom concerned with music or paint- 
ing or poetry. We are still too “political” in the outlook of our 
history textbooks. The history of any nation may be understood 
better from its artistic and religious movements than by refer- 
ence to its government; and, obviously, “illustrations” of such 
history are much more easily understood. But as soon as we 
emphasize that history, the interdependence of nations becomes 
obvious. 
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c) Foreign countries should be referred to both as indebted 
to our own country and as sources for some of what we enjoy 
in the arts and sciences. In the schools for children, of course, 
the child’s own country must remain the center to which all the 
history taught is related; for otherwise it will become too abstract. 
But to any such center has been brought at different dates the 
music, the poetry, the religious enthusiasm, and also the trade 
of other countries. In the universities the point of view should 
be higher. It should be possible there to show that civilization 
has no one center, but that the interchange occurs everywhere. 

This does not involve rejection of existing histories; but it does 
involve supplementing them. The facts which show contact with 
other nations are numerous and quite familiar; but they are gen- 
erally not noticed in the teaching of history. For example, wall 
paper and cotton prints are in origin Chinese and Indian. Trousers 
were a discovery of the “barbarians” outside the Roman Empire. 
Different medicines are due to different races. Such facts can 
be collected and the record can be made quite amusing. There 
is a large field for research here, in which even children can 
practice real historical investigation. This will have the addi- 
tional advantage of teaching not only historical information, but 
historical method. In schools today history is often treated as 
a mere set of facts to be remembered, as arithmetic once was. 
We now know that method is what we must teach. We must teach 
students, not to “know history,” but to be historians. That is 
more valuable educationally than memorizing. 

d) This historical treatment should apply not only to the 
teaching of what is called history, but to the teaching of all the 
subjects, grammar, arithmetic, etc. There should be no subject 
in the curriculum which is not taught historically. The inevitable 
result will be that our debt to foreign nations will appear. A new 
outlook will be produced, not only in those interested in history 
or literature, but also in those who are good at mathematics or 
physical science. The history of the discovery and improvement 
of signs, such as the alphabet and the arabic numerals, would 
show our debt to dead races. In grammar every great language 
is of course saturated with good ideas from foreign parts; and it 
might be useful to show that each language has “exported” some 
words in exchange for others. It could be shown that the growth 
of language was dependent partly upon the increase of invention 
and discovery. The history of arithmetic, algebra, and geometry 
is quite international, and these subjects should not be taught 
as ready-made rules, but by reference to the gradual discovery of 
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which they are the outcome. It will not be necessary to urge that 
such teaching will promote peace and concord. It will be in 
every way better teaching. Of course the logical correctness of 
mathematics or science is more important than where this or 
that bit of knowledge came from; but truth is better under- 
stood and more highly valued if it is shown to be the result of 
efforts made by many men in many lands. 


II, EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS 


In dealing with the system of education, there are two chief 
sections, one with regard to books and educational apparatus, 
the other with regard to travel and interchange of students and 
teachers. This part of the plan must be carried out by admin- 
istrators who must, of course, be fully in touch with educational 
methods, but need not be themselves teachers. The scholar and 
professor is often a very bad administrator, and on the other hand 
the administrator is often a bad judge of the value of this or that 
method of teaching. 

a) Books present an obvious problem. The books which are 
needed for transforming society through the schools do not yet 
exist. The first necessity, therefore, is to produce, on a large 
scale and in the very best form, a new type of history and 
other textbooks for each country. These new books must drive 
out the old because they are (1) cheaper, (2) more beautiful, 
and (3) contain more and better knowledge. They must not be 
labeled with any “uplift.” For some years they may have to be 
sold at a loss. In very poor countries or poor schools it may be 
best to give them gratuitously through the school authorities, 
We are not thinking here of history books only. Textbooks of 
arithmetic or grammar should be provided as well, each with 
some historical reference to the nations which have given us the 
numerals or the alphabet, and all with illustrations. In every 
country the co-operation of a small group of scholars and writers 
must be secured. The production of the new books will take some 
years; but the scheme is no more difficult than the production 
has been of the large volumes of the Carnegie Institute’s social 
and economic history of the war. In some cases material already 
exists. 

Similarly, other apparatus—pictures, copies of works of art, 
models of ancient or modern machinery—all can be shown to 
be due wholly or in part to this or that nation. With regard to 
such apparatus, the efforts of foreign nations can be shown by 
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pictures and models; but here again some international organiza- 
tion is needed. The Committee of Intellectual Co-operation of 
the League of Nations may be used. Already it has discussed 
the use of films produced in France for other countries, but all 
appearance of “propaganda” for any one nation must be removed. 

b) The other element in the policy suggested refers to travel. 
The travel of students and teachers has already increased im- 
mensely since the war, and in many countries, as for example in 
England, there is already an organization of exchange visits with 
other countries. But this could be much extended. The most 
important new element should be the intimacy of the contact 
between the scholars and teachers of different nations, such as 
occurred in some medieval universities. The extension of the 
travel of students, etc., is a problem partly of finance, but mainly 
of information. No great amount of money is needed for pro- 
viding funds, but arrangements of a quasi-financial kind must be 
made with shipping and railway companies. Secondly, many 
students and teachers would willingly visit foreign lands if they 
had information about travel facilities. The practical plan, there- 
fore, would be to create in each country a small office, or to use 
the office of some organization, for (1) making arrangements 
with transport and hotel companies and (2) sending out infor- 
mation to all schools. The students should be brought into contact 
with foreign students, and use made of the Comité International 
des Etudiants (C.I.E.) and of the National Union of Students, 
the Student Christian Movement, etc. There need be no dupli- 
cation of the work, but co-ordination of the existing bodies might 
be improved. 

c) Interchange of teachers and lecturers ig another possible 
improvement of the existing system. Something of the kind 
already exists in a few countries; but one important point has 
not yet been sufficiently understood. What is needed is not that 
the foreign teacher or lecturer should address audiences, but that 
he should meet small groups of persons with interests similar to 
his own. Thus the lecturer on any section of history should 
meet in a foreign land teachers who deal with the same period 
or aspect. This is carrying out in practice the idea implied in 
the teaching of history suggested above (Section b), namely, 
that civilization progresses through intellectual intercourse of 
men of different nations. Perhaps the best method for promoting 
this would be the appointment of an unofficial ambassador in 
each country to arrange that his countrymen may be introduced 
into the right circles. The guiding idea is derived from the 
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history of the French salons and academies of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Science was spread by the meetings of ten or twenty per- 
sons in private houses. This is a good method even to-day, when 
the vast numbers of the populations, the general gatherings and 
large audiences, tend to obstruct personal intercourse. We must 
return to the small personal meetings of a few capable persons, 
if possible in private houses. The increase in the number of 
travelers to foreign lands may be beneficial; but it is outside our 
purview here. What we suggest is close intellectual contact which 
is possible only for a very few in every section, partly because of 
language difficulties. 'The purpose should not seem to be pri- 
marily to increase friendship between nations, but to develop the 
particular science or art at which the traveler is working in his 
own land. The great friendship between nations would follow. 


III. CONCLUSION 


The whole purpose of the foregoing plan is to develop the inter- 
national mind; and by that is meant no vague, general good will, 
but a definite and practical outlook upon life and the world. The 
time has come for a change as radical as that which followed the 
discoveries of the Renaissance. Just as the discovery of America, 
the new knowledge of astronomy, and the device of printing de- 
stroyed the medieval outlook, so the facts of contemporary life will 
make it impossible to maintain the traditional nationalism, village 
politics, and village gossip. The “national” mind in any people 
is the ability to see and to feel their common interests in addi- 
tion to, but not to the exclusion of, the local or sectional interests 
of groups among them. So the international mind is the ability 
to see and to feel common interests among all people, without 
in the least denying or underrating the differences between peoples. 

Now nearly all wars and threats of war arise either from igno- 
rance of what is occurring outside one’s own frontier or from in- 
ability to solve problems of conflicting interest. This ignorance 
and this inability are facts of the utmost importance in prac- 
tical politics, and it is the business of the statesman to make the 
best of the actual situation. But it is the task of education to 
correct ignorance and improve ability for dealing with new situa- 
tions, and thus make the work of the statesman more progressive. 
The changes brought about by education are comparatively slow, 
but they are more permanent than others. For example, the 
Romans conquered the Western World very quickly, but their em- 
pire fell: Christianity, on the other hand, which was largely an 
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educetional movement, took some four hundred years to affect 
Europe, but it has produced a changed outlook on the world 
and life which still survives. Medieval Europe was indeed full 
of local jealousies and wars, but the situation would have been 
much worse if it had not been for the medieval church and schools. 

In our time the material circumstances of life have greatly 
changed. All human history from the earliest times until about 
1850 depended upon the road, the horse, the hand-driven’ ma- 
chines, and small local supply for local markets. Within the 
past century the whole situation has changed. We now have the 
railroad, the steamship, the airplane, steam or electrical ma- 
chinery, world-supply of foodstuffs, and clothing material for 
world-markets. But the mind of man has not yet risen to the 
occasion. It is not a problem of increasing men’s virtue or good 
will toward others; it is a problem of making men realize that 
in an adult world a child’s politics and economics and knowledge 
and feeling are helpless. Men remain children without the grace- 
fulness or the inquisitiveness of childhood. Our policy is to make 
them “grow up.” 

At present most nations are dominated by desires which are 
quite irreconcilable—they desire peace, security, and wealth, and 
at the same time they desire to dominate over other nations. 
Now it is quite impossible to have both peace and domination 
over others. It is, however, implied in the above policy that the 
change will not come about by the direct preaching of new ideals 
or the inculcation of any code of conduct. The new ideals and 
the better standards of conduct must underlie the actual method 
of education. They must, as Plato would have said, be in the 
atmosphere of the school; but they are not subjects for lessons. 
These new ideals will become operative in the course of the change 
brought about by the new knowledge which it is the purpose of 
the policy here suggested to promote. 

It is implied that the new knowledge of other men and of 
our own lives as part of a great history is not a mere matter of 
book-learning or of memory of facts for use in examinations; but 
the policy suggested, it is believed, would produce a finer quality 
of mind. We are still very imperfectly civilized. To secure peace 
for the world in modern circumstances it is necessary that a 
definite, if limited, educational policy should be adopted. As 
soon as the first steps are made, new openings for progress will 
appear, and therefore our policy is not conceived as a complete 
program, but only as an indication of the line of action to be 
followed. It is based, as far as possible, upon tendencies which 
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are already in operation; but it implies a much more concentrated 
use of such tendencies than is common at present in any country. 
It is a policy which may have practical importance for those in 
all nations who are determined to make their own countries free 
and to bring the whole world to peace. 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS 


Is there any analogy between the present international situa- 
tion, and the situation in the colonies before the Constitution 
was adopted? Explain. 

Why has international co-operation arisen? 

Mention and explain something of the origin of each of three 
plans of co-operation that have been proposed. How have any 
of them been tried ? 


. What international unions have been formed in Europe? 
. What is the scope of the International Posta] Union? What 


features of unusual interest are evidenced by this Union? 
Describe the organization and work of the International Tele- 
graphic Union; the Wireless Union. 

How are patents, trade marks, and copyrights protected inter- 
nationally ? 

What is the nature of the International Institute of Agriculture ? 
What is the importance of the International Sugar Commission ? 
Why are international river commissions particularly important 
in Europe? How does the work of such a commission affect 
public opinion on international affairs? 

Why was the Union of Pan-American Republics organized? How 
is it organized? Make a detailed study of the public opinion 
upon current international problems, as reflected in, and aroused 
by, the Sixth Congress, held in Havana, in January, 1928. 
Professor Moon mentions and illustrates many points in the 
relation of the press and other agencies of information, to 
public opinion in international affairs. Can you, from your 
study of history, mention further illustrations of any of these 
points ? 

What is secret diplomacy? What did President Wilson mean by 
“open covenants of peace openly arrived at”? Was this policy 
followed at Versailles? Reasons for your answer? 

Where are the decisions in a legislature or a convention actually 
made—on the floor or in committee? Is your answer the same 
or different for an international conference? 

What provisions are made in the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, with the hope of making diplomacy more open than 
formerly? Has the League made much progress in putting 
these into effect? 
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What are Carey’s ideas on the usefulness of publicity as an aid 
in the settlement of disputes by the League of Nations? 
Compare the use of publicity in the settlement of international 
disputes with its use by the Federal Trade Commission in the 
settlement of trade disputes. What is the psychological effect 
of “All right, we will hold a hearing” ? 

Describe the origin, purpose, methods, and organization of the 
International Chamber of Commerce. 

Would it be possible to develop in other fields, organizations of 
similar scope and purpose to that of the International Chamber 
of Commerce? To what extent and in what ways has this been 
tried ? 

What is Ambassador Houghton’s thesis as to the origin of war? 
What specific points does he make in explaining his conception 
of the relation of the people to decisions on questions of war and 
peace 2 

Is one nation as helpless to accomplish anything alone, as is one 
individual in society? Is it dangerous for one nation to try 
alone ? 

An earlier chapter of the present volume was devoted to the 
influence of the schools upon public opinion. What additional 
emphasis does the article by Mr. Burns place upon the power 
of the schools to mold opinion ? 

What obstacles to world peace make Mr. Burns believe that a 
transformation of the outlook of the next generation is neces- 
sary? By what process is it to be accomplished ? 

What part will be played by teachers and scholars, and by ad- 
ministrators, respectively, in the transformation ? 

Explain why “History is the crucial subject.” What are the 
merits of the suggestion that all subjects be taught, in part at 
least, historically ? 

What has been in the past, and what ought to be, the relation 
between patriotism, and the international attitude? 

Why does Mr. Burns believe that the political :phases of history 
have been overemphasized? How is the fault to be avoided in the 
future? 

What changes must be made in school books in order to put this 
plan into effect? Are these changes practical, or is resistance 
to them simply an expression of the chronic disposition of man- 
kind to oppose, or at least be indifferent to, changes in estab- 
lished customs and habits? 

What can international exchange professorships accomplish in 
the molding of the international mind? How might they be 
made more influential than they have been heretofore ? 

How has our intellectual development failed to keep pace with 
our economic and scientific development? Why? 
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TOPICS FOR FURTHER INVESTIGATION AND 
DISCUSSION 


1. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 239, 1926, is 
A Study of International Attitudes of High School Pupils, by 
G. B. Neumann. It adapts the Hornell Hart, and other tech- 
niques in a carefully planned study of the race and inter- 
national attitudes of 1,100 high school pupils. Social areas are 
located where attitudes and values are significantly different 
from those of other areas. See also A. B. Hart, “School Books 
and International Prejudices,” in International Conciliation 
pamphlets (1911). 

2. The League of Nations News, published by the League of Na- 
tions Non-Partisan Association, 6 East 39th Street, New York 
City, included an article by H. Livingston Hartley, “Main Pur- 
pose of the Economic Conference Is To Educate Public Opinion,” 
June, 1927. 

3. Important books: 

Charles E. Hodges, Background of International Relations, the 
publication of which is planned by John Wiley & Sons, New 
York. An advance table of contents indicates that several 
chapters will be devoted to international public opinion. 

W. B. Pillsbury, The Psychology of Nationality and Internation- 
alism (Appleton, 1919). 

Carlton J. H. Hayes, Hssays on Nationalism (Macmillan, 1926). 

Various Writers, Building International Goodwill (Macmillan, 
1927). Books (New York Herald Tribune) truthfully com- 
mented that the note of idealism results in a disregard of 
political realities. 

An excellent list of helpful books and periodicals will be found 
in What Makes Up My Mind on International Questions, 90- 
92, Five Outlines for Leaders and Members of Discussion 
Groups, published by The Inquiry, 129 East 52d St., New 
York Guty: 0 

4. The following is quoted from the preface to W. M. Seabury, 
The Public and the Motion Picture Industry (Macmillan, 1926): 


Publicists and statesmen throughout the world became conscious of 
the immense and virtually unchecked, uncontrolled and unregulated 
power. Mr. Julien Luchaire on July 28, 1924, submitted a brilliant 
memorandum entitled “Relations of the Cinematograph to Intellectual 
Life” to the Committee of the League of Nations on Intellectual Co- 
operation of which he was and is a member, which exerted an im- 
portant influence on subsequent events. Mr. Stanley Baldwin, on 
June 29, 1925, told the House of Commons that the time had come 
to examine the position of the film industry in Great Britain. . 
Almost immediately thereafter the request of one of the committees 
of the League of Nations upon its Secretary General, Sir Eric Drum- 
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mond, to obtain for study, copies of all laws, decrees and other data 
affecting the industry in all countries, was announced (New York 
World, July 1, 1925). England and no less than ten countries of 
Europe within the last year have had under consideration and study 
various phases of the subject. ... At the suggestion of the League 
of Nations an International Motion Picture Congress to be held in 
Paris in September, 1926, was called under the auspices and direction 
of the International Institute of Intellectual Co-operation, to discuss 
the many phases of the motion picture problem. 


See also Sect. 4 of Chapter X on “The Moving Pictures and 
Public Opinion,” and articles cited on the motion pictures as 
foreign ambassadors. 

The American Foundation, 565 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
frequently sends questionnaires to influential citizens, to get 
their opinions on current international problems. 

It is desired to call special attention to The Inquiry’s pamphlet, 
cited above, the headings in which are as follows: 


The Pictures in Our Heads (fine material on stereotypes) 
Some Legacies from the War 

. International Relations at Home 

The Other Fellow’s Attitudes 

What Can We Do About It? 


TUR yo 


The illustrations are excellent. Several of the tests from Good- 
win B. Watson, Measurement of Fairmindedness (Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1923), are printed in adapted form. There is an 
excellent list of projects, Appendix I, 80-84. 
Woodrow Wilson, speaking before the American Bar Association 
in Philadelphia, October 20, 1914, said: “The opinion of the 
world is the mistress of the world; and the processes of inter- 
national law are the slow processes by which opinion works its 
will”’ Was this true then? Is it true to-day? Reasons. 
What is the place of Christian Missions in this field of inter- 
national public opinion? See William ‘Ralph Inge, Forum, 
September, 1927, on “The Future of Christian Missions.” Also, 
Daniel J. Fleming, Whither Bound in Missions (Association 
Press, 1925), Chap. i, “Eradicating a sense of superiority”; 
Chap. xi, “Developing a Christian World-mindedness.” There 
is a good deal of writing on this topic. 
The following was received by the Editor from the Committee 
on World Friendship Among Children, 289 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. How important is this kind of work? How much of 
it is being done? If it is desirable, how could more of it be 
done ? 
A BEAUTIFUL JAPANESE CUSTOM 

The people of Japan have a beautiful family custom called the 

“Hina Matsuri,” Festival of Dolls. It comes each year on the third 
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day of the third month (March). On that day each family brings 
out of its ancestral treasure house the dolls of mothers, grand- 
mothers and preceding generations for a renewal of acquaintance. 
They are placed on a table in serried ranks for inspection and com- 
parison. The little girls, and older ones too, dress in gala costumes, 
and not only enjoy their own ancestral dolls but also visit and enjoy 
those of their neighbors. A choice doll may on this day be added 
to the happy family circle to be passed on to succeeding generations. 


A PROPOSAL 


The Committee on World Friendship Among Children proposes to 
children in the schools and families of America— 

1, That they get acquainted with this beautiful custom of Japan’s 
Doll Festival, learn something of Japan’s love for children and 
home, and begin to know Japan as she really is. 

2. That they send scores of thousands of dolls to join the doll 
families of Japan and to serve as Messengers and Ambassadors 
of goodwill and. friendship. 

This Committee on World Friendship is instituted by the Com- 
mission on International Justice and Goodwill of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America, and its proposal for doll mes- 
sengers is approved and recommended to the children of America. 

The task is stupendous. The time is short. The effort should be~- 
nation-wide to be effective. This plan needs friends and representa- 
tives in every community. 

Interest others in it and send for extra copies of this folder for 
distribution. Write also for “Suggestions for Teachers, Parents and 
Workers.” Secure contributions from friends. 


Make a careful and detailed study of the development of Ameri- 
can public opinion on the League controversy. Use newspaper 
files, Congressional Record, President Wilson’s speeches, Henry 
Cabot Lodge’s, and David Hunter Miller’s books on the treaty, 
and other original sources. 

From the London Times or other original sources, make a study 
of the famous political victory of Lloyd George, based on “Hang 
the Kaiser.” 

Former Judge John Bassett Moore of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, also formerly Assistant Secretary of State, 
is quoted by Professor Milton Conover, in Working Manual of 
Civics, 15-16 (Johns Hopkins University Press, 1925), as follows: 


I deeply deplore the laxity and the pernicious tendency to secrecy 
which have resulted in the Foreign Relations getting ten years behind. 
[They are not published now, by the State Department, until ten 
years after the correspondence actually takes place.] This has all 
occurred since 1905, and chiefly since the advent of the phrase “Open 
covenants openly arrived at,” which, in the light of the facts, is as 
sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal. The volume of Foreign 
Relations was originally an annual publication, abreast of the times. 


13. 


14. 
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The correspondence it contained, and contained very fully, was sup- 
posed to accompany, and, as I personally know, did almost actually 
accompany, the President’s annual message, and it covered the 
political year of which the message was a survey. This publication 
was begun in 1861, the first year of the Civil War, and was expanded 
during that great conflict, involving, as no other conflict has ever 
done, the very life and being of the United States, to as much as four 
volumes in a single year. Nothing could more clearly show how 
unfounded is the notion that the necessity of confidence now requires 
the withholdment from the public, or from the Congress of the 
United States, of our diplomatic correspondence. At the period of 
our Civil War, we were, if we had been united and untroubled, 
relatively weak as compared with certain other powers; and yet, 
relatively weak, and divided and gasping, as we actually were, and 
delicate and uncertain as the international situation then was, we 
did not fear to acquaint our people with what their servants were 
doing in the conduct of our relations with other powers, even though 
we were menaced with foreign intervention and the destruction of 
the Union. To-day we are the most powerful nation in the world; 
and when anyone tells you that, in this heyday of our might, our 
people must be kept in ignorance of what their supposed servants 
are doing, lest our safety or our interests be put in jeopardy, you 
may set it down as an indication of the spread of ideas favorable to 
the development of a bureaucratic, irresponsible system of government. 


The League of Nations Non-Partisan Association publishes a 
leaflet called ‘Education for the League of Nations: Ten Things 
to Do in Your Town and How to Do Them.” 


Organize normal lecture courses for teachers and group leaders. 

Place League literature in the hands of school teachers. 

Expand the mailing list for the League of Nations News. 

Get a study of the League on the programs of Women’s Clubs. 

Arrange for League speakers at luncheon meetings of local or- 

ganizations, such as Rotary, Kiwanis, Chamber of Commerce. 

Arrange for the study of the League by the American Legion. 

Urge ministers and religious workers to present facts about the 

League to Church groups. 

8. Get special program material into the hands of the leaders of 
young people’s groups. 

9. Supply the local ‘public and school libraries with up-to-date 
League literature. : 

10. Supply literature, speakers, and program material to the local 

Grange. 


Cesc o 


ss 


How is it significant that the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce has distributed letters and leaflets on such subjects as 
International Debt Settlements? The following brochures of the 
International Chamber of Commerce have material of interest 
here: 

No. 31, Resolutiong adopted at the Second Congress, Rome, 1923 
No. 82, Proceedings of the Second Congress, Rome, 1923 
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16. 


17. 


18. 


No. 40, Resolutions adopted at es Third: Congress, Brussels, 
1925 

No. 42, Third Congress, Brussels, 1925, Plenary Sessions 

No. 48, Third Congress, Brussels, 1925, Group Sessions 


There is an increased tendency onthe part of the public to expect 
information about and to be heard on matters of political and social 
interest—Ray Stannard Baker’s description of the’ American jour- 
nalist at the Peace Conference at Versailles gives an excellent picture. 
Mr. Baker tells what a shock American Newspaper men gave Old 
World diplomats because at the Paris conference they “had come, not 
begging, but demanding.’ They sat at every doorway,’ says Mr. 
Baker. “They looked over every shoulder. They wanted every reso- 
lution and report and wanted it immediately. J shall never forget 
the delegation of American newspaper~men led by John Nevin, I saw 
come striding through that Holy of Holies, ‘the French Foreign 
Office, demanding that they be admitted to the first general session 
of the Peace Conference. They horrified the upholders of the old 
methods, they desperately offended the ancient conventions, they were 
as rough and direct as democracy itself. 

And I shall never forget the same feeling brought home to me, 
when Herbert Bayard Swope of the New York World, in the press 
room of the Crillon Hotel in Paris, led the aiddliision of the news- 
paper representatives who forced the conference to regard public 
opinion and admit newspaper men, and give out. communiques daily. 

That the pressure of the public for admittance to the mysteries 
of foreign affairs is being felt by the nations of the world may be 
seen from the following dispatch published in the New York Herald 
under the date line of the New York Herald Bureau, Paris, January 
17, 1922: “The success of Lord Riddell in getting publicity for British 
opinion during the Washington conference, while the French view- 
point was not stressed, may result in the appointment by the Poincaré 
Government of a real propaganda agent to meet the foreign newspaper 
men. The Kelair to- -day calls on the new premier to “find his own 
Lord Riddell in the French diplomatic and parliamentary world, who 
can give the world the French interpretation.” 


—Epwarp L. Berrnays, Crystallizing Public 
Opinion, 36-38 (Boni and Liveright, 1923). 


Make a study of the international ill. will engendered by 

(a) our tariff barriers; 

(b) our restrictive immigration laws, especially among such 
groups as the Italians, Jews, Japanese. For instance, Rabbi 
Stephen S. Wise referred to the latter, October 25, 1925, as “an 
orgy of inhospitality and proscription.” See Ray L. Garis, Im- 
migration Restriction (Macmillan, 1927). 
Carrie Chapman Catt in the Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, July, 1926, has a short article 
on “Friction in International Opinion.” 

A number of special studies in the field of opinion on foreign 


19. 


20. 
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affairs were cited at the close of Chapter XXXII of this book. 
In addition, one might mention H. D. Lasswell’s recent book on 
propaganda technique in war time, and such studies as Garber’s 
“Public Opinion in the United States and the Panama Congress” 
in the American Historical Review, April, 1926; an article by E. 
Maleolm Carroll, “French Public Opinion on the War with 
Russia in 1870,” ibid., J uly, 1926. An article on “Secret Cor- 
ruption of the French Press” appearing in the Nation, February 
6, 1924. The Pan-American Congress of Journalists in 1926 
discussed such questions as the press and international affairs, 
the formation of a Pan-American Press Association, ete. 
Edward L. Bernays, Crystallizing Public Opinion, 24-27 (Boni 
and Liveright, 1923), tells of the propaganda that was carried 
on by the Lithuanian National Council and the Lithuanian In- 
formation Bureau in 1919. 
Additional References: 
Charles S. Macfarland, International Christian Movements 
(Revell, 1924). 
William M. Seabury, The Public and the Motion Picture In- 
dustry, Chap. xiii (Macmillan, 1926). 
The Reports of the Congresses of the International Chamber of 
Commerce have much valuable material. 
Clark M. Eichelberger, “Changing League Sentiment in the Mid- 
West,” is an interesting short article in the League of Nations 
News, January, 1928, 
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ment of, 720ff.; types of, 723-4; 
militant groups, 724-5; open- 
forum, 725-6; need for, 726-7 

Civil liberty, in Pennsylvania coal 
field, 968/f.; references on, 985-6 

Cleveland, civic interest and crime 
in, 1071 ff. 

Climate, effect of, on personality, 
140 

Coleridge, 
and, 323 

OCollier’s Weekly, q. 60, 151, 153, 
248, 288, 400, 681, 1097-8 

Committee on Public Information, 
organization and work of, 1209ff. 

Common People, Mr., cartoon char- 
acter, 486 

Communities, classified, 188 

Community, public opinion and, 
Chap. VI; needs and agencies of, 


S. T., British Cabinet 
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classified, 165ff.; safety campaign 
in, 178ff. 

Community action, 156ff. 

Community advertising, references, 
193 

“Community Boosting,” use of news- 

papers in, 634ff.; 640ff. 

Community chest publicity, refer- 
ence on, 764 

Community chests, 
references on, 194 

Community song leader, 463 

Compulsory education bill in Ore- 
gon, 938ff. 

Consensus, concept of, 66, 77ff. 

Contact, q. 344, 569; 570-1 

Constitution, enlightened attitude 
toward, 1199 

Controversy, distinction between dis- 
cussion and, 82 

Conventions, references on, 710 

Coolidge, family life of President, 
339 

Coolidge mystery, the great, 917-918 

Cooperation, international, rise of, 
12229. 

Copyrights, international protection 
of, 1225-6 

Corporation, appeal of, Chap. XVIII 

Counter-publicity, 660-2 

Country newspaper, references on, 
339 

Court publicity, proposals for, 
1090ff. 

Court reporting, by official reporter, 
1083 

Courtroom photographs prohibited, 
1087-8 

Courts, flippant treatment of, by 
newspapers, 1083ff. 

Credit, q. 63, 438 

Crime, civie interest and, in Cleve- 
land, 1071/f.; curbing of, in U. S., 
1062ff.; news of, in newspapers, 
references on, 1100; recent tenden- 
cies in, 1066ff.; suggestions for re- 
ducing, 1093ff. 

Criminal anarchy, text of New York 
statute on, 959ff. 

‘Criminal Justice, Association for, in 
Cleveland, 1072-3 

Criminal trial, British, described, 


publicity for, 
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1080ff.; suggestions for improve- 
ment of, procedure of, 1083/f. 

Crowds and mobs, references on, 
104, 107 

Culture, American, 
195 

Custom and tradition, influence of, 
on opinion, references on, 63, 153 


references on, 


Darrow, Clarence, Scopes trial and, 
210ff. 

Dartmouth College case, influence of 
Webster’s oratory in, 523 

Dayton, Tenn., scene of Scopes trial 
described, 210ff. 

Debt Settlements, International 
Chamber of Commerce views on, 
610Ff. 

Demagogue, appeal of, Chap. XXIII; 
appeal of, to race prejudice, 783ff. ; 
motives, aims and goal of, 824ff. ; 
mode of life of, 825; education and 
occupation of, 828/f.; convictions 
and principles of, 830ff.; attitude 
of on public questions, 831ff.; 
ethical problems in career of, 
- 833/f.; in polities, 835ff. 

' Demagogy, public schools and, 855 

Demonstrations in publicity, 663-4 

Direct legislation, public opinion on, 
Chap. XXVI 

Direct primary, direct legislation 
and, 946 

Discussion, role of in formation of 
opinion, Chap. II; distinction be- 
tween controversy and, 82 

Drama League of America, 383ff.; 


1145ff.; 1168 

“Drive,” material from financial 
campaign for  sesqui-centennial, 
168ff. 

Economie influences on _ political 


opinion, 116, 117 

Editorial influence upon opinion, 323 

Education, influence of, Chap. VII; 
theories of, 207; use of radio in, 
554ff. 

Emotion, effect of, on opinion, 12-14; 
on attention, 14-16; in religious 
appeal, 269ff. 

Environment, causing variations in 
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personalities, 139/f.; influence of 
upon opinion, Chap. V 

Ethics, of journalism, 298, 300ff.; 
canons of journalism, q. 299-300; 
effort to elevate standards of busi- 
ness, 615ff. 

Etude, q. 440 

Evolution, in Texas textbooks, 248; 
references on controversy, 252; 
teaching of, and Scopes trial, 
210ff., 276ff.; Tennessee law pro- 
hibiting teaching of, 281 

Exhibitions in publicity, 663-4 

Experts, use of, in criminal trials, 
1083 


Family, in the community, 132ff.; 
influence of, upon opinion, Chap. 
V, esp. 142/f.; public opinion and, 
references on,.153, 155 

Fear, religious appeal to, 264/f. 

Feature stories in publicity, 664-6 

Federal centralization, tendency to- 
ward, deplored, 614-15 

Federal Motion Picture 
380ff. 

Federal Power Commission, 
tive influence for, 1046ff. 

Federalist, q. 101 

Iederal Reserve System, executive 
influence in creation of, 1054 

Fiction that has influenced opinion, 
413 

Film boards of trade, 1168 

Financial influence of advertisers 
upon press, 298, 312/f., 314ff. 

Foreign affairs, opinion on, in a 
democracy, Chap. XXXII; igno- — 
rance of foreign customs deplored, 
1181ff.; plea for U. 8. entry into 
League of Nations, 1184/f. 

Foreign missions, effect of, on opin- 
ion on foreign affairs, 1192 

Foreign travel, effect of, upon opin- 
ion, 1189-90 

Forum, q. 59, 82, 276ff., 287, 289 

Four-Minute Men in World War, 
1211-12 

Freedom of speech, as essential to 
formation of public opinion, 
113/f.; in the schools, 201ff.; Chap. 
XXVIII; value and perils of, 


Council, 


execu- 
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951ff.; defined, 980; in war time, 
984; limitations upon in war 
time, 1206ff.; references on, 
1214-15. 

French Revolution, attitude of Con- 
servatives toward, 1202 

Freud, Sigmund, motives in human 
behavior listed, 56 

Freudian concepts, 
opinion and, 31ff. 

Frohwerk v. U. S., q. 949 

Fundamentalism, modernism 
references on, 288 


formation of 


and 


Garrett, Finis J., as a politician, 
1024-5 

Genius, leadership and, references 
on, 882 

German, use of, in schools prohib- 
ited, 216ff. 

Gitlow v. New York, gq. 961ff. 

Good-will, creation of, 575ff. 

Gossip as a power in controlling 
opinion and action, 127 

Governor, influence upon legislation 
of, 1039ff. 

Greeley, Horace, letter of, to Lin- 
coln, 323-4 

Group opinion, relation to public 
opinion, Chap. III; references on, 
107 

Group thinking, references on, 83; 
common errors in, listed, 102 


Haldeman-Julius Weekly, q. 852-3 

Harding, Warren G., executive lead- 
ership and, 1053 

Harper’s Magazine, q. 439 

Hayes, Arthur Garfield, in 
York Schools, 250 

Hayes, Edward C., motives in hu- 
man behavior listed, 56 

Headlines, polities by, 919-20 

Hearst, W. R., as a demagogue, 
S35ff. 

Henry, Patrick, 
books, 236 

Heredity, influence of, upon opinion, 
Chap. I 

History, teaching of, 220/f. 

House organs, 650-1 

Humor, oratory and, 521ff. 


New 


in history text- 
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Hyde Park, London, free speech in, 
950 


Impressions, opinions and, 17 

Independent, q. 498, 565-6; 919-20; 
1166-7 

Industrial Digest, q. 712-3; 716-8 

Industries, publicity for city, 634ff. 

Information, difficulty of obtaining 
adequate, 119ff. 

Inheritance, influence of, upon opin- 
ions, 136ff. 

Initiative and referendum, public 
opinion and, 923ff. 

Inquiry, ¢. 82, 1260-1 

Installment buying, publicity for 
popularizing, 670-1 

Interest, effect of, on opinion, 16 

Interests, doctrine of harmony of, 
108 ff. 

International affairs, plan for pop- 
ular control of, 1242/f. 

International debt settlements, 
Chamber of Commerce views on, 
610ff. 

International Institute of Agricul- 
ture, 1226 

International mind, influence of — 
chamber of commerce upon, 
1234ff.; making of, by educational 
processes, 1250ff. 

International public opinion, Chap. 
XXXIV; press, propaganda and, 
1228ff.; references on, 1260, 1265 


International Telegraphic Union, 
1223-4 
International Unions in Europe, 
1226-7 


Irreconcilibles in polities, 111 


Jackson, Andrew, in history text- 
books, 237 

Jazz, references on, 462-3, 465 

Jefferson, Thomas, in history text- 
books, 239 

Jews, Ford’s campaign against, 793 

Joint publicity, promoted by trade 
associations, 700ff. 

Journalism, ethics of, 298, 300ff.; 
canons, q. 299-300; public opin- 
ion and, 317/f.; references on his- 
tory of, 345 
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Julius Cesar, q. 943ff. 
Justice, administration of, public 
opinion and, Chap. XXX 


Kansas, statute for censorship of 
motion pictures, 1120ff.; rules of 
Kansas Board, 1124ff. 

King, Clyde L., outline of authori- 
ties on motives in human behavior 
by, 56; outline of stages in for- 
mation of public opinion by, 105, 
106 


Labor, appeal of organized, 677 

Las Animas, California, city ordi- 
nance, g. 1901-2 

Law, nature of, 1056-7 

Law enforcement, two methods of, 
explained, 1059ff.; suggested rem- 
edies for, 1069/f.; references on, 
1102 

Jawlessness, peril of, in America, 
1078ff. 

Lawmaking, popular, public opinion 
in, Chap. XXVI 

Leader, appeal of, Chap. XXIV 

Leadership, in a democracy, 860ff.; 
passing of great, 868/f.; in poli- 
tics, 870/f.; in community, refer- 
ences on, 877; contrasts in, 881; 
in business, 883; executive, in leg- 
islation, Chap. XXIX, 1032ff. 

League of Nations, analogy in early 
U. 8S. history, 1219ff.; publicity 
as an aid to, 1232/f.; non-partisan 
association, 1263 

Le Bon, views on crowd psychology 
of, 85ff. 

Legislation, excess, illustrated, 944; 
mail-order, 1018; examples of 
ridiculous local, 1025; basic cause 
of lawlessness in excess, 1038/ff. 

Legislative interference with school 
curriculum, 210ff., 226ff. 

Legislatures, split sessions in, 1027 

Lewis, Sinclair, power to create 
stereotypes of, 60 

Liberty, gq. 151, 154, 249 

Lincoln, President, letter to Greeley 
from, 324-5 

Literature, public opinion and, 
Chap. XI; in the molding of na- 
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tional character, 408ff.; public 
opinion and references on, 434 

Lobbies, list of, in Washington, 
705ff.; \in Washington, 991ff.; 
how they work, 1000ff.; in the 
states, 1010ff.; Wisconsin statute 
against, 1014/f.; legislative process 
and references. on, 1028-9 

Lobby, other legislative influences 
and public opinion and, Chap. 
XXVIII 

Lobbyists, trade associations as, 
704/f.; list of, in 1928 New York 
Legislature, 1054-5 

Lusk Law for licensing schools, 
q. 240ff. 


Majority rule, Bryan and, 294 

McDougall, William, motives in hu- 
man behavior listed, 56 

McDougall, William, views on 
crowd psychology of, 92ff. 

McGuffey Readers, influence of, 253 

Marshall, John, in history textbooks, 
239 

Melting Pot Pageant, 25 

Meyer v. Nebraska, q. 216/f. 

Minorities, rights of, references on, 
896 

Minstrelsy, references on, 465 

Mobs and crowds, references on, 
104, 107 

Modernism, fundamentalism 
references on, 288 

Moran and Mack of “Two Black 
Crows,” 406 

Motion pictures, public opinion and, 
references on, 402, 404; censor- 
ship of, Chap. XXXI; references 
on censorship of, 1164 

Motives in human behavior outlined, 
56 

Moving pictures, public opinion and, 
Chap. X; as a social force, 356ff.; 
foreign influence of, 370ff. 


and, 


Music, public opinion and, Chap. 
XII; influence in peace time, 
445ff.; influence in war time, 


455ff.; references on public opin- 
ion and, 465 
“Muzzling Act” in Pennsylvania, 984 


rye 
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Nast, Thomas, early cartoons and, 
480ff. 

National Better Films Conference, 
386ff., 1141 ff. 

National Board of Review organi- 
zation and operation of, 389ff. ; 
activities of, 396-7 


National Broadcasting Company, 
Inc., 567 
National Committee for Better 


Films, 393ff. 

National Drama Week, 383/f. 

National Foreign Trade Convention, 
714-6 

National Metal Trades Association, 
history, scope, and purpose of, 
691ff. 

National Popular 
League, 946 

National Safety Council, samples of 
publicity material of, 180ff. 

National social agencies, listed, 
T5 Off. 

Nationalism, opinion on foreign af- 
fairs and, references on, 1192 
Nation’s Business, prize advertise- 

ment quoted, 614-15 

Nebraska State Journal, q. 900-1 

New Hampshire, analysis of 1925 
legislature of, 1039ff. 

New Republic, q. 249, 288-9, 327, 
502, 5d58ff., 584if., 763-4, 979-80, 
1169 

News, manufacture of, 328ff. 

News coloration, 298; illustrated, 
305ff. 

Newspapers, influence of, in political 
campaign, 346; radio and, 5388/f.; 
flippant treatment of courts by, 
1083/f.; trial by, 1086ff. 

Newspaper publicity, for business, 
652/f. 

New York, criminal anarchy statute, 
q. 959ff. 

New York Evening Post, q. 893ff. 

New York Journal, q. 1191 

New York Sun, q. 477-8 

New York Times, q. 1036 

Nicknames and slogans, value of, in 
politics, 890-1 

Non-fiction best sellers, 427 ff. 

Novels, movies and dime, 362/f. 


Government 
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Opinion, personal, Chap. I; involves 
choice, 5; reasoning and, 5; 
causes of different, 6; effect of 
ascribing weight, 6; effect of at- 
tention in ascribing weight, 8; 
changes of, 10; effect of emotion 
on, 12; effect of interest on, 16; 
impressions and, 17; limited al- 
ternatives and, 19; behaviorists 
explanation of, 39ff.; role of dis- 
cussion in formation of, Chap. II 

Oratory, power of, Chap. XIV 

Oregon, compulsory school law of, 
unconstitutional, 281ff.; specimen 
pages from voters pamphlets of, 
938ff.; initiative and referendum 
in, references on, 946 

Organization, importance of codper- 
ation and, in polities, 920 


Pan-American Union, 1227-8 

Parent-Teacher Associations of Indi- 
ana, 760-1 

Parker, motives in human behavior 
listed, 56 

Parties, political, and public opin- 
ion, Chap. XXV; differences of 
opinion resulting in, inevitable, 
886 ff. a 

Pastoral letters illustrated, 283ff. 

Patents, international protection of, 
1225-6 

Patriotic societies, teaching of his- 
tory and, 220ff. 

Pepper, George Wharton, campaign 
appeal to colored voters of, 790ff. 

Personal opinion, Chap. 1 

Personalities, variations in, caused 
by environment, 139/ff. 

Personality, psychology of, refer- 
ences on, 63 

Philadelphia, Award, 193-4; Cham- 
ber of Commerce, report of Indus- 
trial Relations Committee of, 
6287f.; statistics on arrests in, 
1101; Board of Theater Control, 
1133ff. 

Philadelphia Inquirer, q. 248, 249, 
403-5, 440-1, 563, 643, 713, 879, 
980, 1026 

Pierce v. Sisters, ete., 281 ff. 
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Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce, 
organization chart, 626 

Pittsburgh First, q. 714-6 

Political boss, stereotype of, de- 
seribed, 61 

Political bosses, machines and, ref- 
erences on, 854-5 

Political campaign, 
opinion, 4-47ff. 

Political fiction, list of titles, 413; 
in America, 414/f. 

Political influence of radio, 548/ff. 


effect of, on 


Political organizer, methods of, 
891 ff. 

Political parties, public opinion and, 
Chap. XXV 

Political publicity agent, 899ff. 

Political supermen, creation of, 
900-1 


Politician, professional, old style, 
893/f.; new style, 898-9 

Politics, economic basis of, 604ff.; 
personality and leadership in, 
870ff. 

Population, homogeneity of, as con- 
dition of public opinion, 112ff. 

Posters, use of, in community fund 
“drives,” 195 

Postmaster-general, 
tions of, 104I1ff. 

Preaching in modern life, 256/f. 

Prejudice, sources of, in motion pic- 
tures, 403; sources of, in litera- 
ture, 439; intellectualized by 
voter, 901-2 

President, control over legislation, 
veto power illustrated, 1037ff. 

Press, erring clergymen and, 293; 
public opinion and, Chap. IX; 
international public opinion and, 
1228ff. 

Prizefighting, articles on Dempsey- 
Tunney, c. 194 

Prohibition, literary appeal - for, 
424/f.; propaganda for; see Ode- 
gard, P. H.; references on, 762 

Propaganda, publicity and, 577ff.; 
in international affairs, 1228ff. 

Psychoanalysts, explanation of for- 
mation of opinion of, 31ff. 

Psycho-clinie (Yale), 147ff. 

Public affairs, lack of official lead- 


recommenda- 
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ership in, 721-2; lack of public 
interest in, 722-3 

Public Affairs, q. 290-1, 564-5, 759 

Public Ledger, its advertisers and, 
312ff.; q. 404, 570 

Publi¢ opinion, relation to personal 
opinion, Chap. I; relation to 
group opinion, Chap. III; stages 
in formation of, 105-106; essential 
conditions for, 108ff.; questions to 
which it can apply, 116ff.; for- 
mation of not predictable, 123 

Public relations, of business, 651ff. 

Public relations council, work of, 
Chap. XVI; references on, 601 

Public utility publicity, illustrated, 
672-3, 676 

Publicity, for welfare federations 
and community chests, references 
on, 194; propaganda and, 577ff.; 
methods of, 591ff.; free, illus- 
trated, 596/f.; trade associations, 
and joint, 700/f.; business, 649ff.; 
as aid to.League of Nations, 
1232ff. 

Publicity agent, political, 899ff. 

Publicity pamphlets in direct legis- 
lation, 935ff. 

Publishing company publicity, illus- 
trated, 674 

Pulpit in modern life, 256ff. 

Puritanical appeal to fear, 264ff.; 
repression, 267/f. 

Puritanism, references on, 61 


Race, effect of, on personality, 140 

Race feeling, public opinion and, 
110/f.; influence of upon opinion 
of, Chap. XXT 

Race prejudice, appeal to, 783ff.; 
references on, 796 

Race relations in U. S., 769ff. 

Racial attitudes in Chicago, 776ff. 

Racial conflict, 766 ff. 

Radio, public opinion and, Chap. 
XV; newspaper and, 538ff.; cen- 
sorship of, 543/f.; political influ- 
ence of, 548/f.; educational work 
and, 554/f.; references on, 567-8; 
571 

Rand School, statute passed for, 
240 ff. 
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Referendum, initiative and, public 
opinion and, 923/f. 

Reflexes, prepotent influence of, on 
opinion, 28/f. 

Reform, political, independent pro- 
test for, 815-6; reformers and, 
reference list, 819-20 

Reformer, appeal of, Chap. XXII; 
in politics, 802ff.; youth and the, 
812ff. 

Religion, public opinion and organ- 
ized, Chap. VIII; in history text- 
books, 239; in schools, references 
on, 252; modern science and, 
273ff. 

Representative, duty of, to constit- 
uents, 988ff. 

Repression, effect of, on teachers, 
208-209 

Revere, Paul, literary backing and, 
437 

Reviewers, rules for literary, 442 

Reviews, list of literary, 441 

Revivalist, appeal of, 269ff. 

Revolution, American, causes of, in 
history textbooks, 234 

Roosevelt, Theodore, reform and, 818 

Rural public opinion, references on, 
192 

Russian Revolution, attitude of 
Americans toward, 1203 


Sacco-Vanzetti case, 979-80; public 
attitude toward, 1099. 

Safety, campaign for promotion of, 
178ff. 

Safety campaign, in Philadelphia, 
195 

Saloon, propaganda against, 727/f. 

San Francisco city ordinance for 
regulating motion picturts, 1129 

Saturday Evening Post, q. 246ff., 
1166 

Schenck v. United States, 1206ff. 

School, public opinion: and, Chap. 
VII 

School curriculum, legislative inter- 
ference and, 200/f.; court protec- 
tion and, 216ff. 

Scopes, John T., trial of, 210ff. 

Secretary of Agriculture, reeommen- 
dations of, 1045-6 
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Secretary of Commerce, recommen- 
dations of, 1044 

Secretary of Labor, recommendations 
of, 1044-5 

Seitz, Don C., attack on Daily News 
by, 339 

Sesquicentennial Exposition, 
157; drive material, 168/f. 

Shakespeare, portrayal of a dema- 
gogue by, 943ff. 

Sinclair, Upton, ethics of journal- 
ism and, 301ff. 

Slavery literature, effect of, on opin- 
ion, 416ff. 

Slogans, value of, nicknames and, in 
polities, 890-1; list of, 912; in war 
times, 1216 

Smith, Alfred E., and Catholicism, 
references on, 293; political train- 
ing described, 913-14; poverty. as 
a political asset of, 919 

Smoot, Reed, at Philadelphia mass 
meeting, 853-4 _ 

Social agencies, national, listed, 
T50ff. 

Social heritage, effect of, on person- 
ality, 141 

Socialism in schools, 201ff. 

Socialists, expulsion of, from New 
York legislature, 957; 982 

Social origins, influence of, on opin- 
ion, 28ff. 

Spoken word, power of, Chap. XIV 

Stereotype, 3; concept of, explained, 
207f.; usefulness of concept, 26/f. 

Supermen, political, creation of, 
900-1 

Survey Graphic, q. 195, 296, 437 

Switzerland, initiative and féferen- 
dum in, references on, 946 

Syracuse Post-Standard, q. 1215 


156, 


‘Tabloids, ethics of journalism and, 


304; gutter literature and, 330/f. 
Tammany Hall, references on, 854 
Teacher and public mind, 243/f. 
Temple University Weekly, q. 758 
Textbooks, in American history, 

220ff. 

Theater, public opinion and, Chap. 
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Theater control, Philadelphia Board 
of, 1133ff. 

Theatrical standards, 
raise, 380ff. 

Thompson, W. H., and control over 
schools, 252 

Time, q. 58, 61, 250, 291-2, 342, 401, 
854, 916-17, 1167-8, 1191-2, 1217 

Time, publicity scheme, illustrated, 
675 

Town meeting, value of, 67 

Trade associations, influence of; 
Chap. XIX; new spirit of busi- 
ness and, 688/f.; history, scope, 
and purpose of, 691ff.; perform 
public service, 711 

Trade slogans, 680, 687 

Trade tours for trade extension, 
637-8 

Tradition, influence of, on opinion, 
references on, 63 

Treason, freedom of speech and, 984 

Truth in advertising movement, 
T42ff. 

“Two Blacks Crows,” 406 


efforts to 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin, c. 407; influence 
of, 418/ff. 

United States Supreme Court, Meyer 
v. Nebraska, g. 216ff.; Pierce v. 
Sisters, gq. 281 //..; 
U. S., 949ff.; Gitlow v. New York, 
961ff.; Schenck v. United States, 
1206ff. 

Universal Postal Union, 1224-5 

University Professors, American As- 
sociation of, 252 

University publicity, 251 


Frohuerk v. 
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Urban public opinion, references on, 
192 


Vividness, problem of, 467ff. 

Volstead, Andrew J., myth, 916-17 

Voter, intellectualizes his prejudices, 
901-2 

Voter’s pamphlets, use of, 935/ff.; 
specimen pages from, 938/ff. 

Voting, psychology of, 888/f. 


War, public opinion during, Chap. 
XXXITT; im U. S., 1195ff.; limi- 
tation upon freedom of speech in, 
1206ff.; Committee on Public In- 
formation, during 1209ff.; out- 
Jawry of, references on, 1213 

Watertown Daily Times, q. 900-1 

“Weeks” to center attention on 
community projects, 190 

Welfare federations, references on 
publicity for, 194, 764 

Wiretess Union, 1224 

Wisconsin, anti-lobbying statute in 
text of, 1014/f. 

‘Wit, oratory and, 521ff. 

Woman’s Home Companion, q. 462 

Women, emancipation of, 407 

World friendship, committee on, 
among children, 1261-2 

World Review, q. 497 

World To-morrow, q. 1216-17 

Written constitution, benefit of, 118 


Yale University, work of psycho- 
clinic, 147ff. 

Younger generation, references on, 
155 
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